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PUBLISHER'S    FOREWORD 


This  volume  is  truly  the  People's  War 
Book.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  History 
of  the  War.  It  is  a  War  History,  a  War 
Cyclopaedia  and  a  War  Chronology  com- 
bined. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
Authenticity  of  the  material  herein  con- 
tained. We  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
giving1  information  second-handed  but 
have  reproduced  the  Official  Reports  and 
Authentic  Articles  by  Marshal  Foch, 
Lloyd  George,  Gen.  Pershing,  Sec'y  of 
War  Baker,  Sec'y  of  Navy  Daniels,  Gen. 
Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the 
Famous  State  Papers  and  Public  Speeches 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States.  These  Official  Reports  and 
State  Papers  will  stand  for  all  time  as 
the  Authentic  History  of  the  Great  World 
War. 

The  War  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams 
are  accurate  and  reliable  and  most  of  the 
nearly  Five  Hundred  illustrations  are  from 
the  Official  Photographs  of  the  American, 
Canadian,  British,  French  and  Italian 
Governments.  They,  together  with  the 
color  plates,  constitute  a  Pictorial  History 
of  the  WTar,  that  will  be  prized  by  future 
generations. 

The  War  Cyclopaedia  and  Chronology 
will  be  found  handy  for  quick  reference 
by  students  and  pupils.  They  will  prove 
of  great  aid  in  answering  the  many 
questions  of  school  children  and  will 
always  be  a  source  of  great  interest  and 
instruction.  The  Pronouncing  Vocabulary 
will  be  found  a  great  convenience. 

In  writing  the  History  part  of  the  work 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  H.  S.  Canfield,  the  Eminent 
Paris  War  Correspondent  and  World  War 
Analyst.  He  is  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  was  sent  to  Europe 
for  a  two  years'  study  of  the  battle  fields. 
W.  R.  Plewman,  war  critic  for  the  Toronto 
Star,  is  the  author  of  Canada's  Part  in  the 
War.  It  is  authentic  and  accurate, 


And  as  Editor  in  Chief  of  The  People's 
War  Book  it  was  only  fitting  that  we  secure 
the  services  of  James  Martin  Miller.  Hav- 
ing been  United  States  Consul  to  both 
France  and  Germany  before  the  War  he 
understands  conditions  as  they  actually 
existed  in  those  countries.  And  having 
been  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  Harper's  Weekly  and  the  London 
Daily  Mail  assures  the  reader  that  he 
understands  the  conditions  existing  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
That  he  understood  the  objects  and  aims 
of  the  German  War  Lords  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  represented  both  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  London  Daily 
Express  on  the  trip  made  to  the  United 
States  by  Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of 
the  German  Kaiser  when  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Von  Tirpitz,  the  instigator  of 
Germany's  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
and  Von  Pies  sen,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
German  Army. 

James  Martin  Miller  was  War  Cor- 
respondent in  the  Spanish  American  War, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  the 
Boxer  War  in  China.  He  was  Consul 
General  to  New  Zealand  in  1905.  He  is  a 
World  Renowned  Globe  Trotter,  having 
visited  Australia,  Europe,  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  India  and  Africa.  He 
has  travelled  twice  around  the  world,  four 
times  across  the  Pacific  and  twenty-three 
times  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  is  the 
well  known  author  of  "The  Twentieth 
Century  Atlas  of  the  World",  "The  Span- 
ish-American War"  and  "The  Russian- 
Japanese  War",  and  many  other  books. 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  gave 
him  his  autographed  photograph  and  Lt. 
Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  the  Ace  of  Aces,  has 
consented  to  personally  autograph  each 
book,  which  will  make  it  a  souvenir  of  the 
great  war  to  be  treasured  in  every  home. 


Very  truly, 


PUBLISHERS., 


vn 


EDITOR'S     PREFACE 


In  the  days  of  our  Grandfathers  each 
country  of  the  world  was  remote,  no 
country  was  dependent  upon  any  other,  or 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  we  are  today. 

The  world  is  closely  knitted  together  in 
this  day  and  age.  No  Nation  can  be  a 
recluse  and  live  alone,  so  to  speak.  In 
the  days  gone  by  we  have  heard  men  say 
something  like  this:  "Let  other  countries 
have  their  quarrels  and  their  wars.  We  can 
go  on  about  our  business  regardless  of 
them.  Their  troubles  need  not  bother  us 
a  bit." 

The  great  world  war,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has 
eradicated  this  provincial  notion  from  the 
American  people  as  well  as  from  the  people 
of  all  other  nations. 

The  war  hardly  touched  our  shores,  yet 
before  we  entered  it  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  it  had  revolutionized  us  econo- 
mically, financially  and  socially.  The  war 
completely"  changed  such  conditions  in 
every  neutral  nation,  whether  they  wanted 
it  or  not. 

Every  individual  in  America  and  each 
of  the  one  billion,  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  are,  in  this 
modern  day  deeply  affected  by  the  problems 
of  the  world  war,  and  those  issues  that 
will  follow  it.  These  will  be  the  problems 
of  a  life  time  for  the  youngest  person  liv- 
ing in  America  or  elsewhere. 

^The  main  purpose  of  this  Book  is:     To 
give  the  reader  a  concise,  complete  and 


artistically  illustrated  history  of  the  war 
for  his,  or  her,  instruction  and  benefit  as 
a  social  being  and  citizen  of  the  only 
Republic  of  the  world  that  was  not  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  Monarchy. 

The  United  States  is  only  great  (and  the 
same  is  true  of  our  neighbor  Canada)  as 
each  inhabitant  is  intelligent  and  in- 
formed. It  is  the  duty  every  patriotic 
citizen  owes  to  himself  and  herself  per- 
sonally, and  the  Nation  alike,  to  become 
possessed  of  accurate  and  full  information 
about  the  war,  its  causes  and  effects,  past, 
present  and  future. 

This  work  includes  the  full  text  of 
that  marvelous  document  establishing  the 
League  of  Nations  to  insure  against  future 
wars.  This  may  well  be  called  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  World.  In  connection 
with  the  contents  of  this  Book  the  reader 
will  be  profited  by  recalling  his,  or  her, 
impressions,  changed  or  otherwise,  during 
the  four  and  one  fourth  years  of  the  war, 
and  to  draw  from  them  whatever  con- 
clusions he,  or  she  can. 

If  this  historical  effort,  in  words  and 
pictures,  appeals  to  and  impresses  the 
imaginations,  and  broadens  the  visions  of 
its  readers,  both  young  and  old,  the  effort 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

JAMES  MARTIN  MILLER. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1919. 


A  remarkable  panoramic  view  of  what  is  left  of  Ypres, 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  live  for  some 
rears  in  that  part  of  France  which  was 
ie  principal  battle  ground  of  the  great 
rorld  war.  I  was  appointed  by  President 
'oosevelt  at  different  times  during  his 
administration  to  three  different  posts. 
First  he  appointed  me  as  the  Rep- 
resentative  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  beautiful  and  historic  city  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Germany,  then  as  United 
States  Consul  General  to  New  Zealand,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  from  there 
as  the  representative  of  our  Government 
at  Rheims,  France,  spelled  Reims  by  the 
French.  A  little  later  in  this  Chapter  I 
will  touch  upon  my  experience  with  the 
Imperial  German  Government  while  I  was 
in  that  country. 

As  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Consular  District 
of  France  that  includes  the  departments  of 
Aisne,  Ardennes,  Marne,  Aube,  Meuse, 
Vosges,  Haute-Marne  and  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  I  lived  and  had  my  headquarters 
at  Rheims,  for  some  years  just  before  the 
war.  Rheims,  a  city  of  considerably  over 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  with  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  cathe- 
drals of  the  world,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  during  the  war.  The  city  was 
entirely  depopulated  and  the  civilian  in- 
habitants had  to  flee  farther  south  and  west 
to  other  parts  of  France  for  their  lives 
and  their  safety. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  France  will  in- 
dicate to  the  reader  that  the  eight  depart- 
ments, named  above,  comprising  my  Con- 
sular District,  was  the  ground  over  which 
the  war  was  waged  for  more  than  four 
years  with  a  fury  and  viciousness  never 
before  known  in  warfare.  This  district 


borders  on  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Marne,  the  Aisne, 
the  Yesle,  the  Meuse  and  other  streams 
whose  names  adorn  with  sad  pride  so  many 
of  America's  battle-flags,  flow  through  it. 

After  August  and  September,  1914, 
Belgium  saw  very  little  fighting;  but  this 
District  of  France  saw  more  than  four 
years  of  constant  and  furious  battle. 
^  It  was  overrun  by  the  Huns  time  and 
time  again.  Helpless  women  and  children 
were  tortured  and  made  prisoners  and 
slaves.  Neither  Belgium  nor  any  other 
country  suffered  such  devastation,  and 
material  destruction.  From  one  end  to  the 
other  this  District  is  a  vast  graveyard.  A 
million  men  dyed  its  soil  with  their  life 
blood.  Practically  all  the  battles  engaged 
in  by  our  American  troops  were  in  this 
American  Consular  District.  Our  coun- 
try and  all  the  world  knows  about  Chateau 
Thierry  and  St.  Mihiel,  and  the  gallantry 
of  Uncle  Sam's  troops  in  those  two  brilliant 
and  significant  actions. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  stupendous 
tragedy  that  through  all  those  years  hung 
over  that  beautiful  country,  whose  fields 
and  towns  are  as  familiar  to  me  as  are 
those  of  the  home  state  or  country  of  the 
reader.  I  look  back  to  that  time  with 
affection,  in  the  glow  of  happy  memories. 

The  story  of  Rheims  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  bears  the  marks 
of  many  Gallic  insurrections.  In  com- 
paratively later  times  Joan  of  Arc  caused 
Charles  VII  to  be  crowned  in  the  great  ca- 
thedral there,  now  a  ruin :  Before  the  French 
Republic  came  into  being  Rheims  was 
the  center  of  the  old  Champagne  Province. 
The  sparkling  wine  known  as  Champagne 
takes  its  name  from  this  province.  The 
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peculiar  qualities  of  the  soil  of  this  District 
are  such  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  genuine 
champagne  grape  cannot  be  produced  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  In  France  the 
law  prescribes  strict  penalties  for  wine 
growers  who  use  the  name  champagne  on 
any  wine  produced  outside  of  this  District. 

The  greater  part  of  this  District  is  under- 
laid with  solid  chalk  deposits.  In  places  the 
chalk  extends  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  It  is 
this  that  gives  the  peculiar  flavor  to  the 
champagne  grape.  There  are  hundreds  of 
firms  in  the  champagne  industry.  A  few 
of  them  are  enormous  concerns  with  vast 
capital.  Their  names  are  known  in  every 
city  and  country  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  larger  firms  have  cellars  or 
caves  that  are  veritable  tunnels  dug  30,  50 
and  80  feet  under  ground  through  the  solid 
chalk  deposits.  The  chalk  is  soft  at  first 
but  when  opened  up  and  exposed  to  the  air 
it  becomes  quite  hard  and  solid.  No  sup- 
ports are  needed  to  prevent  these  great 
cellars,  that  often  extend  6  to  10  miles, 
from  caving  in. 

They  are  electrically  lighted  yet  the 
visitor  without  a  guide  would  be  almost 
certain  to  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  tun- 
nels, called  cellars,  that  lead  off  from  the 
main  tunnel  in  every  direction.  In  places 
are  great  wooden  casks  6  to  10  feet  high, 
and  almost  the  same  in  diameter,  filled  with 
grape  juice  fresh  from  the  press  at  first. 
This  remains  in  the  casks  for  about  one 
year,  then  it  is  transferred  to  bottles  and 
stays  in  the  cellar  3  to  4 'years  before  it 
is  ready  for  the  market.  In  any  one  of  the 
large  cellars  one  may  see  millions  of  bottles 
in  orderly  rows  extending  for  miles.  While 
I  lived  there  Rheims  exported  to  the  United 
States  on  an  average  of  about  six  million 
dollars '  worth  of  champagne  a  year  at 
wholesale  prices.  Our  Government  re- 
ceived from  two  to  three  million  dollars  a 
year  in  customs  duties  on  this  champagne. 
It  was  to  these  great  champagne  tunnels, 
or  cellars  that  the  inhabitants  of  Eheims 
sought  refuge  far  under  ground  when  the 
city  and  great  cathedral  were  being  bom- 
barded by  the  Germans  on  several  occa- 
sions. It  is  said  that  4,000  men,  women  and 
children  lived  in  one  of  these  champagne 
cellars^for  several  days  at  a  time.  When 
the  firing  would  cease  they  would  return 


to  their  damaged  homes,  only  to  be  driven 
back  to  the  wine  cellars  for  safety,  the 
next  week  or  the  next  month.  And  this 
was  their  experience  during  the  greater 
period  of  the  war.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  however,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  cellars  became  such,  the  destruction 
to  the  city  so  great  and  the  danger  of  com- 
plete capture  by  the  Germans  possible, 
that  the  entire  population  left  the  city  the 
most  of  them  becoming  objects  of  charity  in 
the  already  overcrowded  homes  of  France, 
beyond  the  war  zone. 

I  witnessed  much  of  the  Prussian 
arrogance  and  their  cruelties  during  the 
Spanish  war  of  1898,  the  Filipino  war  of 
1899  and  the  Boxer  war  in  China  in  1900 
during  each  of  which  I  was  a  war  corres- 
pondent. At  Manila  I  had  discussed  them 
with  Admiral  Dewey.  The  Admiral 
always  contended  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  people  back  home  understand  the- 
"  impossible  "•  conduct  of  the  German  or 
rather  the  Prussian  war  Lords.  The  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  Germans  inhabiting 
the  United  States  knew  nothing  about  the 
intrigues  and  the  trickery  the  high  officials 
of  Germany  were  capable  of.  Native  born 
Americans,  we  knew,  who  believed  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  was  the  most 
highly  civilized  and  efficient  in  the  world. 

The  imaginations  of  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  our  people  had  been  completely 
captured  by  the  German  propaganda  which 
essayed  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  impressionable 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  German 
kultur  and  efficiency  were  superior  to  any 
in  the  world.  And  they  succeeded  to  a 
larger  extent  than  has  ever  before  been 
done  by  any  Nation  in  the  worlcPs  history. 
The  Prussian  war  Lords  evidently  believed 
that  their  first  step  in  conquering^the  world 
was  to  capture  and  hold  the  imaginations 
of  the  people  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  with  their  sentiments  strongly 
pro-German.  This  done  and  it  was  to  De 
a  very  short  and  easy  task,  with  the  great- 
est and  most  perfect  military  machine  that 
ever  existed,  to  finish  the  work  of  absolute 
domination  of  the  world  by  first  smashing 
France  in  ^ from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  by  a 
short  cut  in  violation  of  all  honor,  across 
helpless  Belgium, 
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And  in  this,  as  well  as  the  sinking  of  the 
jusitania,  murdering  over  100  Americans, 
and  over  40  babies  under  one  year  of  age, 
besides  their  countless  acts  of  atrocity  and 
the  throwing  of  their  sacred  obligations  and 
honor  to  the  winds,  there  were  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  in  every  state  who  were 
their  apologists  and  their  defenders.  The 
German  propaganda,  operating  quietly  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  war,  had 
brought  about  this  result. 

Admiral  Dewey,  in  his   autobiography, 
mches  upon  how  the  German  Admiral  von 
>ietrichs,   with  his  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
mducted  himself,  with  orders  from  his 
rovernment,  with  a  high  hand  regardless 
>f  all  honor  and  the  conventions  between 
lations.     The  atrocities  practiced  by  the 
Russians  among  the  Chinese  in  the  Boxer 
rar,  their  deportation  of  the  innocent  and 
lelpless    King    Mataafa    of    the    Samoan 
Islands  3,000  miles  from  his  people  for  six 
years,  were  written  about  in  this  country 
but  made  no  impression  upon  the  German 
captured   and   conquered  imaginations   of 
this  country. 

From  Manila  I  had  sent  accounts  of  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  German  Admiral 
in  Manila  Bay  and  their  secret  intriguing 
with  the  Spanish  officers.  In  this  they 
violated  their  neutrality  and  international 
law  in  many  ways,  as  Admiral  Dewey  sets 
forth  in  his  book.  I  also  described  the 
cruel  deportation  of  Mataafa,  king  of  the 
Samoans.  After  Admiral  Dewey 's  return 
to  the  United  States  he  gave  me  an  inter- 
view on  Germany  and  the  German  Navy 
which  was  published  in  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  in  England,  in  France 
and,  of  course,  Germany.  It  was  not  long 
till  I  learned  that  Germany  for  years  had 
clipped,  put  in  book  form  and  carefully 
indexed  for  ready  reference  everything 
that  was  critical,  or  otherwise,  about  Ger- 
many, holding  the  writers  or  signers  of  such 
articles  strictly  accountable. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Washington 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  me  United 
States  Consul  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Germany. 
[  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  started  across  the  Ocean  to  my  post. 
I  waited  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  five  or  six 
weeks  for  my  exequatur,  or  certificate  of 
authority  from  the  German  Government. 


In  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  concluded 
that  the  German  Foreign  office  was  with- 
holding my  exequatur  because  of  what  I 
had  written  about  Germany  a  few  years 
before.  Speck  von  Sternburg  was  then 
German  Ambassador  to  Washington.  He 
was  in  Paris.  I  decided  to  go  and  see  him. 
He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it  personally 
but  he  presumed  the  foreign  office  at  Berlin 
was  witholding  my  exequatur  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  named  above.  The  Ambassador 
suggested  that  I  write  a  letter  to  Prince 
Henry,  brother  of  the  Kaiser  and  Admiral 
of  the  German  Navy,  at  Kiel,  I  crossed 
the  Ocean  with  the  Prince,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
London  Daily  Express,  to  write  the  account 
of  the  Prince's  famous  trip  to  this  country. 
I  wrote  him,  and  the  matter  of  removing 
the  obstacle  to  the  granting  of  my  exe- 
quatur was  accomplished,  but  it  came  too 
late.  President  Roosevelt  became  im- 
patient and  when  the  German  Ambassador 
told  him  I  could  now  have  an  exequatur 
to  any  post  in  Germany,  the  President  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  appointed  me  Consul 
General  to  New  Zealand,  which  was  a  pro- 
motion. Great  Britain  issued  me  an  exe- 
quatur forthwith.  I  was  after  a  time 
appointed  Consul  to  Rheims,  France  and 
that  country  had  my  exequatur  to  me  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Our  more  aggressive  newspapers  printed 
very  sensational  accounts  of  my  experience 
in  Germany.  When  my  ship  arrived  in 
New  York  a  dozen  reporters  met  me  at 
the  ship  and  when  I  reached  Washington 
it  was  the  same  kind  of  a  reception  by 
the  correspondents.  Some  of  the  more  sen- 
sational papers  represented  that  I  had 
been  deported  from  Germany,  persona  non 
grata  to  the  Kaiser,  etc.  Of  course  I  was 
not  sent  out  of  Germany;  they  simply 
refused  for  a  time  to  recognize  me,  as  a 
punishment  for  what  I  had  written.  No 
other  Nation  ever  did  such  a  thing  as  this. 

Prince  Henry's  trip  to  the  United  States 
in  1902,  as  the  Kaiser's  representative  was 
a  mission  of  propaganda,  of  course.  He 
was  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  high 
officials,  or  war  Lords.  Among  these  were 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  conducted  the 
barbarous  submarine  warfare,  and  Adj. 
General  von  Plessen.  I  spent  a  week  with 
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Prince  Henry  and  this  party  on  the  Kron- 
printz.  It  was  a  very  stormy  voyage. 
The  day  before  we  docked  at  New  York 
was  Washington's  birthday,  February  22, 
1902.  The  Prince  sent  for  me  and  my  two 
companions  to  come  to  the  banquet  room. 
We  thought  it  pretty  early  in  the  morning 
to  be  invited  to  a  banquet  room.:  It  had 
never  occurred  to  us  that  it  was  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  I  regret  to  say.  With 
Prince  Henry,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and 
the  rest  of  the  Imperial  party,  we  sat  down 
at  a  table.  The  Prince  had  ordered  cham- 
pagne, and  right  after  breakfast,  too. 

Lifting  his  glass,  the  Kaiser's  brother 
proposed  a  toast  to  "the  Father  of  his 
country,  George  Washington."  He  had 
anticipated  us.  Of  course  he  well  knew 
that  this  would  be  printed  by  us  in  the 
American  newspapers  immediately  upon 
our  arrival.  There  was  some  such  episode 
as  this  each  day  during  the  seven  days'  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic,  which  shows  how 
carefully  thought  out  was  everything  per- 
taining to  this  trip  to  America. 

THE  VISIT  OF  PKINCE  HENEY 

Prince  Henry  speaks  English  very  well, 
of  course ;  and  on  his  voyage  to  New  York 
he  took  the  precaution  to  enrich  his  English 
vocabulary  with  a  few  expressive  Amer- 
icanisms. Among  these,  as  he  said,  was  the 
verb  "to  hustle";  and  he  was  destined  to 
learn  by  experience  the  meaning  of  it, 
while  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  program 
that  had  been  laid  out  for  him.  Entertain- 
ments, official  calls  and  various  "func- 
tions" all  in  quick  succession,  was  the  rule 
for  him  by  day,  followed  by  troubled  sleep 
at  night  on  a  railway  train,  beginning  at 
about  2  A.  M.  Thus,  after  the  elaborate 
state  dinner  at  the  White  House,  he 
boarded  his  special  train  for  New  York, 
preceded  by  President  Eoosevelt  in  another 
special  train;  and  upon  their  arrival  at 
Jersey  City,  both  parties  hastened  down 
to  Shooter's  Island,  where  the  Kaiser's 
schooner  was  to  be  launched.  It  was  a 
rainy  day,  but  the  affair  was  thoroughly 
successful.  Miss  Alice  Eoosevelt  cut  the 
restraining  rope  with  her  silver  hatchet, 
broke  the  traditional  bottle  of  wine  over 
the  schooner's  bow,  and  received  through 
Prince  Henry  from  the  absent  Kaiser,  a 


beautiful  bracelet  bearing  his  portrait  in 
diamonds.  The  President  swung  his  hat 
and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  Kaiser. 
The  Prince  swung  his  hat  in  a  call  for 
cheers  for  the  President's  daughter;  and 
then  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  the  Prince  cheered 
each  other.  Then  the  royal  visitor  came 
up  the  bay  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  to  dine  with  Mayor  Low  and  one  hun- 
dred prominent  citizens  at  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  and  to  enjoy  a  gala  night  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  the 
stars  of  the  great  opera  company  sang  to 
an  auditorium  that  glittered  with  diamonds 
and  in  which  the  resources  of  the  deco- 
rator's art  had  been  exhausted.  It  was 
very  late  when  the  Prince  arrived  once 
more  at  his  quarters  on  the  "Hohen- 
zollern",  and  sought  a  little  rest  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  ordeal  of  the  morrow, 
when  he  was  to  meet  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  1,200  American  Editors  at  the 
great  banquet. 

Prince  Henry  returned  to  New  York  at 
the  end  of  a  railway  journey  of  more  than 
4,500  miles.  From  Chattanooga,  where  he 
greatly  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  battle- 
field from  Lookout  Mountain,  he  had 
moved  northward  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  Eeturning  eastward  by  way 
of  Niagara  Falls,  he  had  visited  Boston 
and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard  University,  reserving 
Albany  and  West  Point  for  the  closing 
hours  of  the  trip.  In  the  last  days  of  his 
visit,  the  Prince  increased  the  length  of 
his  brief  addresses,  and  spoke  with  more 
ease.  At  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  still 
speaking  with  some  restraint,  he  said: 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  Germany  is 
ever  ready  to  exchange  greetings  and 
shake  hands  across  the  Atlantic  whenever 
you  are  ready  to  do  so.  I  am  also  the 
representative  of  a  nation  which  is  ever 
ready  to  fight,  a  nation  of  arms  but  not  a 
belligerent  nation.  My  sovereign  is  ever 
an  advocate  of  peace,  and  intends  keeping 
his  peace  with  the  nations.  I  find  that  the 
United  States  is  worth  having  as  a 
friend." 

It  was  in  Chicago  that  he  began  to  show 
in  his  address  the  skill  of  the  expert  after- 
dinner  speaker,  together  with  the  practical 
wisdom  of  a  political  candidate.  In  Cam- 
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bridge  he  introduced  a  felicitous  response 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  found  there 
everything  he  expected  except  the  "Har- 
vard indifference"  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much,  and  closed  it  with  three  cheers 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  A  notable  speech 
it  the  banquet  in  Boston  was  that  of  Ex- 
>cretary  of  State  Olney,  who  said  that  the 
ince's  mission  was  most  opportune 
luse  of  its  relation  to  international 
trade  contests.  Having  referred  to  our 
recent  invasion  of  some  foreign  markets, 
he  continued  as  follows : 

"What  we  have  done  simply  amounts  to 
a  challenge  to  all  other  nationalities,  and 
we  are  now  entering  upon  a  contest  for 
industrial  supremacy,  the  most  intense  and 
arduous  the  world  has  ever  seen.  For- 
tunate will  it  be  if  this  contest  does  not, 
like  so  many  others,  degenerate  into  a 
grim-visaged  war  with  all  its  unutterable 
brutalities  and  horrors.  The  errand  here 
of  your  Royal  Highness,  with  the  hearty 
welcome  tendered  and  the  favorable  im- 
pression produced,  should  do  much  to  pre- 
clude so  dire  a  result.  Under  its  influence 
the  two  countries  are  recognizing  each 
other  as  generous  and  worthy  rivals — are 
joining  in  a  sort  of  handshake  as  a  cour- 
teous but  significant  preliminary  to  the 
combat  before  them — and  are  thus  in  a 


way  pledging  themselves  that,  whatever 
the  stress  of  the  contest,  it  shall  not  trans- 
gress the  rightful  rules  of  the  game  nor 
overstep  the  limits  which  Christianized  and 
civilized  peoples  ought  to  observe  under 
whatever  provocation.  If  the  pledge  shall 
in  truth  be  kept  and  the  corresponding 
consequence  follow,  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  will 
deserve  to  go  on  record  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational intercourse. ' ' 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  set  forth 
here  any  detailed  account  of  the  many  en- 
tertainments which  the  Prince  enjoyed. 
Among  those  which  were  most  elaborate 
and  which  especially  attracted  attention 
were  the  breakfast  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  in  New  York,  the  grand 
banquet  of  the  German  Society,  and  the 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Yanderbilt.  When  the  Prince  re- 
turned from  his  short  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
with  the  round  of  sight-seeing  ended  and 
the  program  of  entertainments  about  to 
close,  he  could  look  back  upon  a  two 
weeks'  visit  marred  by  no  unpleasant  in- 
cident; and  his  hosts,  the  American  people, 
were, conscious  that  he  had  grown  in  favor 
with  them  day  by  day,  as  they  looked  on 
his  trip  to  America  at  that  time. 
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CHAPTER    I 

EUROPE  RESTS  ON  A  MINE  — FORCES  WORK  FOR  PEACE  —  GERMANY 
SEEKS  WAR— DIRECT  CAUSES  LEADING  TO  THE  PRESENT  WORLD-WIDE 
CONFLICT  —  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA  PLOT  —  THE  DREAM  OF  A  MITTEL 
EUROPA  AND  A  BERLIN  TO  BAGDAD  LINE  — THE  SPARK  THAT  SET 
OFF  THE  MINE  —  AUSTRIA'S  ULTIMATUM  TO  SERBIA  AND  HER  BRUTAL 
DEMANDS  —  DIPLOMACY  FAILS  TO  AVERT  WAR  — WAR  IS  DECLARED 
—  VIOLATION  OF  BELGIAN  NEUTRALITY  FORCES  BRITAIN  INTO  CON- 
FLICT—THE WAR  SPREADS  —  GERMANY'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
WAR  —  GERMANY  SELF-D :~  CEI VED  —  COMPARATIVE  MILITARY 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  COMBATANTS  —  MOBILIZATION  AND  PREPARATION 
— THE  STYLE  OF  WARFARE  REVEALS  GERMANY'S  PREPARATIONS  OF 
FORTY  YEARS. 


For  forty  years  the  nations  of  Europe, 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Baltic,  moved 
fitfully  over  a  great  war  mine.  Lesser 
disturbances,  minor  in  their  comparison 
to  the  world  conflict  now  raging,  often 
threatened  to  embroil  the  powers  in  con- 
flict. The  peppery  nations  in  the  Balkans 
kept  southeastern  Europe  in  unrest  and 
the  diplomats  of  the  six  great  powers  in 
an  attitude  of  constant  and  unsleeping 
watchfulness.  France  nursed  in  silence 
the  wound  inflicted  by  the  theft  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  1871;  she  too,  with  Germany, 
had  her  Moroccan  interests  and  this  point 
between  the  two  nations  was  a  ticklish 
one;  Italy,  in  the  north,  felt  the  call  of 
blood  and  tongue  of  her  people  in  the 
Trentino  district,  under  Austria's  con- 
trol; the  struggle  for  commercial  suprem- 
acy in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
the  Far  East  and  South  America  was  a 
bitter  issue  between  the  great  powers; 
plans  for  German  and  Austrian  domina- 
tion in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  threat- 
ened Russia's  desire  for  control  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  an  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  threatened  Great  Britain's  line 
of  communication  with  India;  Turkey, 
the  "Sick  Man  of  Europe",  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1908  and  the  coming -into  power 
of  the  Young  Turk  party,  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  game  of  diplomacy,  seeking  to 
play  one  nation  against  another;  Ger- 
many's rapidly  increasing  naval  program 
threatened  the  security  of  Great  Britain's 
supremacy  on  the  seas  and  was  a  menace 
to  her  commercial  interests. 


But  for  forty  years,  though  political 
and  economic  theories  and  governmental 
policies,  especially  in  Germany,  had  been 
bringing  a  great  European  war  ever 
nearer,  forces  for  peace  were  always  in 
operation  and  at  times  it  seemed  that 
these  would  continue  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. Europe  had  been  an  " armed  camp" 
since  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  1871,  but  diplomats  had  averted 
crises  created  by  the  militarists  of  the 
Central  Powers.  But  in  1914,  the  influ- 
ences working  for  war  definitely  tri- 
umphed in  Germany  and  Austria  and 
precipitated  the  great  conflict. 

Germany  sought  war.  From  the  view- 
point of  historical  facts,  no  other  verdict 
is  possible.  ,The  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  conciliatory.  France,  though  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  she  had  lost  her 
great  iron  fields,  and  though  she  realized 
that  Germany  constantly  sought  provoca- 
tion to  reach  out  and  add  to  her  territorial 
loot,  had  acted  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
caution,  if  not  showing  absolute  fear  to 
take  up  the  challenge.  Russia  with  vast 
but  unwieldy  power  had  not  recovered 
from  her  war  with  Japan  and  was  occu- 
pied in  sitting  tight  upon  the  lid  of  a 
seething  caldron  of  internal  problems. 

The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  w<as 
fairly  well  maintained  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Central  Powers  to  form  a  breach/ 
The  Triple  Alliance  was  engineered  by 
Germany  in  1882  and  she  was  linked  defi- 
nitely with  Italy  and  Austria  into  a  great 
defensive  league.  Germany's  main  object 
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was  to  guard  herself  and  strengthen  her- 
self against  an  attempt  by  France  to 
regain  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Secure  in 
the  backing  of  her  allies,  Germany,  as 
France  regained  her  strength,  plotted 
new  aggression  against  her. 

But  the  formation  of  "the  Triple  En- 
tente maintained  a  balance  which  Ger- 
many, even  in  her  craving  for  world 
domination,  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
brave.  The  basis  for  the  Triple  Entente 
—  "good  understanding"  —  was  laid  in 
1891,  when  France  and  Russia  entered 
into  a  dual  alliance  to  counterpoise  the 
Triple  Alliance.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  two  nations  were  bound  into 
the  closest  defensive  agreement  as  either 
was  affected  by  aggression  by  the  Central 
Powers,  In  1907,  Great  Britain  became 
a  party  to  the  Triple  Entente.  She  had 
been  diplomatically  at  odds  with  France 
over  trade  and  colonial  disputes  as  they 


The  Ex-Kaiser  in  Austrian  Uniform.     The  Shriveled 
Left  Arm  Is  Quite  Noticeable. 


affected  the  African  colonies  since  1904, 
but  with  these  settled  amicably,  she  com- 
pleted the  balance  of  power  by  lining  up 
with  France  and  Russia.  Of  this  situation, 
Fullerton,  in  his  "Problems  of  Power", 
said  : 

"France  and  England  were  face  to  face 
like  birds  in  a  cockpit,  while  Europe,  un- 
der German  leadership,  was  fastening 
their  spurs  and  eager  to  see  them  fight. 
Then,  suddenly,  they  both  raised  their 
heads  and  moved  back  to  the  fence.  They 
had  decided  not  to  fight  and  the  face  of 
European  things  was  changed. " 

Of  the  craving  of  the  Hohenzollern  for 
war,  through  which  shone  the  dream  of 
German  world  domination,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  At  every  turn  in  European 
affairs,  the  Prussian  sought  to  plant  the 
iron  heel  of  war  upon  diplomatic  dealings. 
But  it  was  in  the  three  great  diplomatic 
crises  in  Europe,  those  which  came  before 
the  first  real  rumblings  of  the  present 
war  were  heard,  that  military  Germany 
showed  its  strongest  hand. 

The  interests  of  France  in  Morocco 
were  great,  those  of  Germany  slight,  but 
the  Kaiser  sought  for  control  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediteranean.  In 
1905  came  the  Tangier  incident.  The 
Kaiser  in  person,  landing  from  his  yacht, 
forced  a  collision  with  the  authorities  and 
publicly  challenged  France's  Moroccan 
policies.  It  was  an  open  slap  in  the  face 
of  the  French  nation.  In  the  diplomatic 
exchanges  that  followed,  Germany  arro- 
gantly carried  over  France  with  a  high 
hand.  Russia's  strength  was  not  great 
and  France  was  forced  to  bide  her  time. 
She  acceded  to  the  dismissal  of  Delcasse, 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
discussion  was  then  brought  before  the 
bar  of  Europe  in  an  international  confer- 
ence at  Algeciras,  which,  in  the  main, 
sanctioned  France's  policies  in  Morocco. 
The  purpose  of  Germany  in  this  crisis 
undoubtedly  was  to  humiliate  France  and 
test  the  power  of  the  Triple  Entente.  It 
was  all  a  part  of  the  carefully  outlined 
program  in  the  world  wide  fight  for  Ger- 
man prestige. 

^The  seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina by  Austria  in  1908,  a  move  which 
Germany  prompted  and  which  she  hoped 
would  invoke  war,  was  the  second  of  the 
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The   Ex-Crown   Prince   of  Germany  whose  flight 
showed  his  weak  character. 


great  crises  which  Prussianism  engi- 
neered. These  provinces,  freed  from  the 
direct  rule  of  Turkey  by  Russia  and  Ser- 
bia in  1878,  were  handed  over  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  to  Austria  to  administer. 
Austria  seized  the  occasion  afforded  by 
the  Young  Turk  revolution  in  1908  to 
annex  both  provinces.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  was  openly  revealed  the  policy  of 
the  Central  Powers  to  ignore  treaty  obli- 
gations, the  policy  which  they  so  brazenly 
pursued  in  the  invasion  of  Luxembourg 
and  Belgium  in  their  first  stroke  of  the 
war.  Austria  refused  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  a  European  congress  for 
settlement,  and  Russia,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  war  with  Japan, 
was  forced  to  stand  by  and  acquiesce.  It 
was  a  humiliating  condition  imposed  upon 
Serbia. 

In  1911,  the  second  Moroccan  crisis 
was  forced  by  the  Kaiser,  but  its  outcome 
probably  was  his  greatest  diplomatic  de- 
feat, the  rankling  of  which  drove  the  war- 
mad  monarch  on  to  his  acts  of  1914.  Ger- 


many openly  sought  conflict  with  France 
and  it  was  only  the  plain  spoken  warning 
by  Great  Britain  that  that  nation  would 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  republic,  that 
averted  war.  The  German  cruiser  "  Pan- 
ther "  was  rushed  to  Agadir  in  "protest 
against  alleged  French  violations  of  the 
Algeciras  agreement ".  It  was  Germany 
showing  her  hand  to  the  world,  for  the 
German "  chancellor,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Reichstag  said:  "This  was  done  to  show 
the  world  that  Germany  was  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  be  pushed  to  one  side".  It 
was  then  that  England,  in  spite  of  polit- 
ical difficulties  at  home,  sent  her  warning 
to  Germany.  Adjustment  of  the  Moroc- 
can question  was  made  by  treaty  and  Ger- 
many was  forced  to  accept  compensation 
elsewhere  in  return  for  recognition  of  a 
French  protectorate  over  Morocco.  There 
was  furious  resentment  by  the  German 
military  party  over  the  outcome  and  Ger- 
many's resolve  not  to  accept  further  dip- 
lomatic checks  from  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  was  hardened. 

German    pride  has  stood  many  wounds 


Hindenburg    and    Ludendorff,    the    brutal    com- 
manders   of    the    German    Armies    on    the    Western 
Front. 
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Field  Marshal  Von   Mackensen  who  led  the  Austro- 
Gerjtnan  Forces  on  the  Italian  Front. 

through  her  diplomatic  dealings.  The 
history  of  the  efforts  of  the  Central 
Powers  shows  a  string  of  defeats,  a  series 
of  errors  and  failures  to  "guess  rightly". 
In  the  first  of  the  Balkan  wars,  in  which 
Turkey  suffered  defeat,  Prussianism  was 
strongly  back  of  the  "Sick  Man"  in  influ- 
ence, if  not  in  actual  military  support. 
But  the  rapid  and  sound  defeat  of  Tur- 
key showed  Germany  that  she  had 
guessed  wrong.  In  the  second  Balkan 
upheaval,  the  Central  Powers  were  again 
on  the  losing  side  when  they  supported 
Bulgaria.  Both  these  moral  defeats  seri- 
ously impaired  German  and  Austrian  in- 
fluence and  placed  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  wide  strip  of  control  which 
the  Central  Powers  had  hoped  to  establish 
from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  By  this,  a  new 
assertion  of  power  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  against  Russia  and 
Serbia,  to  recover  the  ground  lost  through 
the  Balkan  wars  and  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  was  made  practically  certain. 
In  Germany,  provocation  to  war  became 
a  necessity  to  save  the  face  of  the  military 
party. 


Germany  planned  the  war.  With  Aus- 
tria she  plotted  it.  And  Austria,  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  was  servant  and  tool  as 
well  as  ally  of  the  Kaiser,  the  screen  be- 
hind which  many  of  the  schemings  of  the 
German  militarists  were  veiled.  For 
years  Germany  had  contemplated  the 
war.  Carefully,  she  thought,  had  she 
computed  the  possible  strength  arrayed 
against  her  and  the  future  was  bright  for 
the  spreading  of  "kultur"  the  world  over. 
By  Austria  the  world  would  be  embroiled, 
by  Germany  it  would  be  brought  to  its 
knees  and  held  under  domination.  The 
evidence  is  indisputable.  The  blame  for 
the  scourge,  the  suffering,  of  the  greatest, 
most  horrible  war  of  all  time  is  squarely 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  Wilhelm  II 
and  his  junkers  and  pan-Germans. 

Even  while  the  nations  of  Europe  in- 
terested in  peace  were  bringing  about  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  ended  the  sec- 
ond Balkan  war,  Austria  sought  to  draw 
the  Triple  Alliance  into  an  attack  on  Ser- 
bia that  would  probably  have  forced  in 


Von    Tirpitz    of   the    German,    Navy,    whose    ruthless 
submarine   warfare  against   women   and   children 
shocked   the   world. 
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the  other  nations,  just  as  it  did  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  war.  In  fact,  the 
day  before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Bucharest,  Austria  communicated  to 
Italy  and  Germany  her  desire  to  attack 
Serbia.  She  defined  such  action  as  "  de- 
fensive ",  thus  hoping  to  keep  literally  to 
the  text  of  the  agreement  which  bound  the 
Triple  Alliance.  But  Italy  declined  the 
proposal.  With  Italy  unwilling,  Ger- 
many made  the  play,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  of  also  declining  to  make 
war.  Diplomatic  communications,  since 
exposed  and  made  public,  however,  indi- 
cate that  Austria  had  acted  a  little  too 
precipitately  and  that  Germany  had  ex- 
perienced some  unexpected  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  her  military  plans  and 
was  not  on  edge  for  a  suddeii  onslaught 
and  a  bid  for  speedy  victory. 
^  German  diplomatic  documents  collected 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  re- 
veal the  military  preparations  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  the  operations  of 
the  immense  army  of  agents  and  propa- 
gandists working  in  every  part  of  the 


world.  To  some  of  these  fell  the  work  of 
playing  faction  against  faction,  seeking 
to  stir  up  political  and  even  physical  re- 
volts. At  home,  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  prepared  by  a  constant  diet  of  pro- 
war  propaganda.  Taken  from  the  vol- 
ume, "Collected  Diplomatic  Documents", 
the  following  excerpts  show  plainly  the 
pre-war  policy  of  Germany  and  how  every 
international  event  was  seized  upon  and 
capitalized  to  the  fullest : 

"We  must'  allow  the  idea  to  sink  into 
the  minds  of  our  people  that  our  arma- 
ments are  an  answer  to  the  armaments 
and  policy  of  the  French.  We  must  ac- 
custom them  to  think  that  an  offensive 
war  on  our  part  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
combat  the  provocations  of  our  adver- 
saries. We  must  so  manage  matters  that 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  powerful  arma- 
ments, considerable  sacrifices,  and  strained 
political  relations  an  outbreak  [of  war] 
should  be  considered  as  a  relief,  because 
after  it  would  come  decades  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  as  after  1870.  We  must  pre- 
pare for  war  from  the  financial  point  of 


Underground  passage  through  which  the  Ex-Kaiser  fled  to  Holland. 
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enemy  engaged.  It  is,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  open  up 
relations,  by  means  of  well-chosen  agents, 
with  influential  people  in  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  measures  which  would  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  European  war.  .  .  .  The  first 
attempt  which  was  made  some  years^  ago 
opened  up  for  us  the  desired  relations. 
Unfortunately  these  relations  were  not 
sufficiently  consolidated." 

The  smaller  states  of  Europe  were  to 
be  coerced.  German  diplomacy  saw  to 
that  effort,  as  the  following  shows  :^ 

"In  the  next  European  war  it  will  also 
be  necessary  that  the  small  States  should 
be  forced  to  follow  us  or  be  subdued.  In 
certain  conditions  their  armies  and  their 
fortified  places  can  be  rapidly  conquered 
or  neutralized ;  this  would  probably  be  the 
case  with  Belgium  and  Holland,  so  as  ^to 
prevent  our  enemy  in  the  west  from  gain- 
ing territory  which  they  could  use  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  our  flank.  In 
the  north  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Denmark  and  Scandiriavia.  ...  In  the 


Last  chapter  in  the  famous  Dumba  incident.  Good- 
bye, Doctor  Dumba.  Doctor  and  Madame  Constantm 
Dumba  aboard  the  S.  S.  Nieu  Amsterdam,  which  car- 
ried the  former  Austrian  Ambassador  and  his  wife 
back  home  on  the  request  to  his  government  by  the 
United  States  that  he  be  recalled. 

view;  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this 
direction." 

In  reference  to  stirring  up  trouble  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Russia,  the  follow- 
ing is  enlightening: 

"We  must  not  be  anxious  about  the  fate 
of  our  colonies.  The  final^  result  in  Eu- 
rope will  settle  their  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  stir  up  trouble  in 
the  north  of  Africa  and  in  Russia.  It  is 

a    means     of    keeping    the     forces    of    the     Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  Ex-German  Military  Attache. 
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Alfred  Zimmerman,   Germany's  ex-foreign   minister. 

south,  Switzerland  forms  an  extremely 
solid  bulwark,  and  we  can  rely  on  her 
energetically  defending  her  neutrality 
against  France,  and  thus  protecting  our 
flank."  ^ 

The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was 
not  the  plan  of  a  moment,  the  exigency  of 
a  war  forced  upon  the  "peaceful  German 
people ",  as  the  Kaiser  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  world.  It  had  "been  planned 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  before  the 
mobilization  of  the  First  French  army 
along  the  border  between  France  and 
Germany  had  made  the  overrunning  of 
Belgium  a  desired  military  policy.  The 
following  reveals  the  plans  of  the  Prus- 
sian war  lord  along  these  lines : 

"Our  aim  must  be  to  take  the  offensive 
with  a  large  superiority  from  the  first 
days.  ...  If  we  could  induce  these  States 
[on  the  northwestern  frontier]  to  organ- 
ize their  system  of  fortification  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  effective  pro- 
tection for  our  flank,  we  could  abandon 
the  proposed  invasion.  ...  If,  on  the  con- 
trary^ their  defensive  organization  were 
established  against  us,  thus  giving  definite 


advantage  to  our  adversary  in  the  west, 
we  could  in  no  circumstances  offer  Bel- 
gium a  guaranty  for  the  security  of  her 
neutrality." 

The  short  term  ultimatum  was  the  plan 
of  Germany  for  the  seizing  of  the  fruits 
of  a  quick  victory.  France  was  not  to  be 
allowed  time  in  which  to  arrange  her  de- 
fenses. To  the  other  nations  war  was  to 
come  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  Germany  de- 
termined that  she  .was  to  benefit  by  this. 
The  following  makes  this  point  clear: 

"The  arrangements  made  with  this  end 
in  view  allow  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  take  the  offensive  immediately, 
after  the  complete  concentration  of  the 
army  of  the  Lower  Ehine.  An  ulti- 
matum with  a  short  time-limit,  to  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  invasion,  would 
allow  a  sufficient  justification  for  OUT 
action  in  international  law." 

Taken  from  "Conquest  and  Kultur", 
the  following  excerpt  reveals  one  of  the 
many  falsely  based  pleas  directed  at  the 
German  people  in  preparing  them  for  the 
war: 


Bethman    Hollweg,   the  weak-minded   me,mber   of  the 
Ex-kaiser's  War  Board. 
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Captain    Boy-ed,    ex-military    attache    of    Germany    to 
the    United    States. 


"We  will  .  .  .  remember  that  the  prov- 
inces of  the  ancient  German  Empire,  the 
County  of  Burgundy  [Pranche  Comte, 
acquired  by  Louis  XIV]  and  a  large  part 
of  Lorraine,  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
French;  that  thousands  of  brother  Ger- 
mans in  the  Baltic  provinces  [of  Eussia] 
are  groaning  under  the  Slav  yoke.  It  is 
a  national  question  that  Germany's  for- 
mer possessions  should  be  restored  to 
her."— (Ibid.,  p.  133.) 

Germany  hated  England,  feared 
France  and  mistrusted  Eussia,  but  far 
more  deeply  ingrained  in  the  national 
character  was  ardent  faith  in  the  superi- 
ority of  the  German  race  and  German 
"Kultur"  over  all  over  races  and  civiliza- 
tions. It  was  regarded  as  a  national  duty 
to  promote  the  Germanization  of  the 
world  and  to  oppose  the  absorption  of 
Germans  by  other  nationalities.  There 
was  a  great  and  prevailing  idea  that  there 
was  a  German  mission  in  the  world  and 
that  this  mission  was  to  press  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  demand  for  influ- 
ence and  prestige. 


The  literature  of  Germany  was  de- 
voted to  this  propaganda,  for  all  at  home 
must  be  educated  as  well  as  those  abroad. 
Theodore  Springman  in  "Deutschland  und 
der  Orient",  wrote:  "With  the  help  of 
Turkey,  India  and  China  may  be  con- 
quered. Having  conquered  these,  Ger- 
many should  civilize  and  Germanize  the 
world,  and  the  German  language  should 
become  the  world  language."  Bernhardi, 
the  leader  among  the  militarist  writers, 
foretold  almost  to  every  step,  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  war  and  the  opening  of 
the  first  campaign.  "  '  World  power  or 
downfall'  will  be  our  rallying  cry,"  he 
wrote.  Ludwig  W'oltmann  in  "Politische 
Anthropologie",  stated  the  prevailing 
German  viewpoint:  "The  German  race 
is  called  to  bind  the  world  under  its  con- 
trol, to  exploit  the  natural  resources  and 
physical  powers  of  man,  to  use  the  passive 
races  in  subordinate  capacity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  Kultur." 

And  the  first  accomplishment  of  this 
dream  of  world  power  wa.s  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "Middle  Europe".  To 


Count   George   von    Herding,   the   Ex-Bavarian    Prime 
Minister   and    Ex-Imperial    German    Chancellor. 
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From  left  to  right  are  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  Albert,  King  George,  Princess  Mary, 

and  Queen  Mary  (sitting). 


define  it  briefly,  this  project  was  the 
formation  of  a  loosely  federated  combina- 
tion for  purposes  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, military  and  economic,  consisting 
primarily  of  the  German  Empire  and 
Austria-Hungary,  and  including  the  Bal- 
kan States  and  Turkey,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  eventually  it  would  embrace 
the  neutral  states  of  Boumania,  Greece, 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  Holland. 

The  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway  was  to 
be  the  great  chain  linking  together  the 
pieces  of  this  federation.  Germany  ob- 
tained Turkey's  consent  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  as  early  as  1903.  The 
building  of  the  railway,  which  would  have 
been  absolutely  under  the  control  of  Ber- 
lin, would  have  been  of  almost  inesti- 
mable commercial  value.  It  would  have 
connected  the  stations  of  the  Central 
Powers  with  Constantinople  and  the  great 
trading  centers  of  the  Orient.  Its  pro- 
posed extension  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  Brit- 
ain's economic  control  and  supremacy  in 


India.  But  of  the  Mittel  Europa  project, 
President  Wilson,  in  his  keenly  analytical 
"Flag  Day  Address",  best  discerned  the 
aims  of  Germany: 

"  Their  plan  was  to  throw  a  broad  belt 
of  German  military  power  and  political 
control  across  the  very  center  of  Europe 
and  beyond  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
heart  of  Asia;  and  Austria-Hungary  was 
to  be  as  much  their  tool  and  pawn  as 
Serbia  or  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  or  the  pon- 
derous States  of  the  East.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, indeed,  was  to  become  part  of  the 
central  German  Empire,  absorbed  and 
dominated  by  the  same  forces  and  influ- 
ences that  had  originally  cemented  the 
German  States  themselves.  The  dream 
had  its  heart  at  Berlin.  It  could  have 
had  a  heart  nowhere  else !  It  rejected  the 
idea  of  solidarity  of  race  entirely.  The 
choice  of  peoples  played  no  part  in  it  at 
all.  It  contemplated  binding  together 
racial  and  political  units  which  could  be 
kept  together  only  by  force — Czechs, 
Magyars,  Croats,  Serbs,  Boumanians, 
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Turks,  Armenians — the  proud  States,  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  stout  little 
commonwealths  of  the  Balkans,  the  in- 
domitable Turks,  the  subtile  peoples  of 
the  East.  These  peoples  did  not  wish  to 
be  united.  They  ardently  desired  to 
direct  their  own  affairs,  would  be  satisfied 
only  by  undisputed  independence.  They 
could  be  kept  quiet  only  by  the  presence 
or  the  constant  threat  of  armed  men. 
They  would  live  under  a  common  power 
only  by  sheer  compulsion  and  await  the 
day  of  revolution.  But  the  German  mili- 
tary statesmen  had  reckoned  with  all  that 
and  were  ready  to  deal  with  it  in  their 
own  way." 

Of  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railroad,  he 
said  in  the  same  address : 

"Across  the  path  of  this  railway  to 
Bagdad  lay  Serbia  —  an  independent 
country  whose  sovereign  alone  among 
those  of  southeastern  Europe  had  no  mar- 
riage connection  with  Berlin,  a  Serbia 
that  looked  toward  Eussia.  That  is  why 
Europe  was  nearly  driven  into  war  in 
1913;  that  is  why  Germany  stood  so  de- 


terminedly behind  Austria's  demands  in 
1914  and  forced  war.  She  must  have  her 
' corridor'  to  the  southeast;  she  must  have 
political  domination  all  along  the  route  of 
the  great  economic  empire  she  planned. 
She  was  unwilling  to  await  the  process  of 
'peaceful  penetration'." 

It  seemed  then,  to  the  pan-Germanists 
at  least,  that  the  assassination  of  Crown 
Prince  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  mor- 
ganatic wife,  June  28th,  1914,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Sarajevo,  in  the  Austrian  prov- 
ince of  Bosnia,  was  almost  a  disposition 
by  the  Divine  Providence  which  the  Ger- 
man nation  has  so  often  invoked  during 
the  war.  It  was  the  spark  needed  to  set 
off  the  mine.  Nothing  could  have  come 
more  opportunely  for  the  carrying  out  of 
German  and  Austrian  aims.  It  furnished 
the  excuse  for  the  forcing  of  Europe  into 
the  war  which  Prussianism  had  so  long 
demanded.  It  needed  only  the  determi- 
nation that  the  assassins  were  the  tools  of 
a  plot  hatched  in  Serbia.  This  was  easy 
of  accomplishment  where  the  forcing  of 
an  issue  was  at  stake. 


Royal  Family  of  Germany. 

William  II,  Ex-Emperor  of  Germany  and  Ex-King  of  Prussia,  married  the  Ex-Princess  Victoria  of  Schles- 
Vyrig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Austenburg.  He  has  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  Ex-Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, married  the  Ex-Duchess  Cecilie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Ex-Emperor's  sister,  Sophia  ^is  the  wife 
of  Constantine,  Ex-King  of  the  Hellenes.  Ex-Prince  Henry,  his  brother,  married  his  cousin,  Ex-Princess^  Irene 
of  Hesse,  daughter  of  the  late  Ex-Princess  Alice  of  England.  The  Ex-Emperor's  mother  was  Princess  Victoria 

of  England,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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The  Italian  Royal  Family. 


Germany  and  Austria  knew  that  an  at- 
tack on  Serbia  would  draw  in  Russia; 
that  Russia  in,  France  must,  perforce, 
follow.  Russia's  interest  in  Serbia  was 
based  on  kinship  in  blood  and  sympathies. 
Russia  had  on  several  occasions  thrown 
the  weight  of  her  support  to  Serbia 
against  the  Turks.  Russia's  friendship 
for  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Balkans  was 
based  above  all  else  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Pan-Slavism.  Even  in  the  German 
" White  Book,"  issued  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  the  attempt  to  absolve  Prus- 
sia from  the  onus  of  having  plotted  and 
begun  the  war,  was  it  admitted  that  diplo- 
mats understood  that  the  warlike  attitude 
of  Austria  toward  Serbia  was  sure  to  in- 
volve the  great  empire  of  the  north. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple at  least,  the  assassination  of  the  royal 
pair  at  Sarajevo  was  a  happening  of  some 
news  importance,  but  that  was  all.  Ex- 
cept possibly  in  official  France  and  Rus- 
sia, it  did  not  loom  as  a  causus  belli.  The 
assassination  was  discussed  in  the  devious 


ways  of  diplomacy.  The  Austrian  gov- 
ernment made  a  secret  investigation  of 
the  crime  and  quieting  reports  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  government  were  issued. 
But  after  events  revealed  the  hurried  but 
vast  preparations  that  had  been  made 
secretly  for  quick  action  against  Serbia. 
That  there  was  a  conference  at  Potsdam 
at  which  Kaiser  Wilhelm  took  the  direct- 
ing hand,  there  seems  no  doubt,  though 
German  newspapers  denied  this. 

The  note  which  set  the  world  afire  was 
dispatched  to  Belgrade  on  July  23rd. 
Never,  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  has  a 
bolt  come  out  of  a  clearer  sky,  never  more 
brutal  demands  made  upon  a  civilized 
state  than  those  sent  to  Serbia.  The  note 
practically  demanded  that  Serbia  surren- 
der its  sovereignty,  put  Austrian  officials 
in  charge  of  its  courts  and  allow  Serbian 
subjects  to  be  tried  and  punished  by  Aus- 
trian tribunals.  The  demand  could  be 
regarded  only  as  an  attempt  to  provoke 
war  and  the  good  missions  of  other  na- 
tions were  provided  against  in  that  Serbia 
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was    allowed    only    forty-eight    hours    in 
which  to  accede. 

Circumstances,  undoubtedly  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  plotting  governments 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  prevented  an  elev- 
enth hour  interference  by  other  powers 
with  any  likelihood  of  success.  Most  of 
the  foreign  ministers  were  absent  from 
ienna  on  summer  vacations  and  the  Aus- 
ian  foreign  minister  and  his  aids  made 
emselves  almost  inaccessible  by  with- 
drawing to  a  mountain  resort  pending  the 
reply  from  Serbia.  But  that  the  other 
powers  did  make  every  effort  to  avert  a 
breach  is  a  well  established  fact.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Russia,  Serbia  made  con- 
ciliatory reply,  acceding  outright  to  eight 
out  of  Austria's  ten  arrogant  demands 
and  returning  qualified  refusal  to  the 
other  twOj  leaving  open  the  doors  to  arbi- 
tration. 

England,  France  and  Russia  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  war;  Berlin  and 
Vienna  did  everything  possible  to  pro- 
voke it.  The  wires  were  weighted  with 


diplomatic"  messages  during  the  few  hours 
that  were  so  fraught  with  good  or  evil  for 
the  future  of  Europe's  peoples.  The  chief 
demand  was  for  an  extension  of  time  so 
that  a  tribunal  of  nations  might  consider 
Austria's  demands.  Serbia  herself  asked 
for  an  appeal  to  the  Hague  Conference. 
Austria,  however,  seemed  to  ignore  all 
good  offices  and  the  requests  of  the  other 
powers  met  with  the  curtest  refusal  for 
an  extension  of  time. 

Just  one  more  evidence  of  the  war  plot- 
ting of  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was 
shown  later  that  though  Germany  inter- 
ceded to  the  extent  of  proposing  that 
Russia  and  Austria  open  direct  negotia- 
tions to  settle  the  dispute,  that  it  was  at 
Germany's  own  instance  that  her  ally  de- 
clined this  offer.  The  Kaiser,  who  re- 
turned unexpectedly  from  a  yachting 
cruise  four  days  before  war  broke  out, 
made  a  great  show  of  attempting  pacifi- 
cation, but  it  developed  later  that  his  ef- 
forts at  mediation  were  confined  to  trying 
to  persuade  Russia  to  remain  as  a  specta- 


Family  of  the  Ex-Czar  of  Russia. 
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tor  while  Austria  crushed  Serbia,  Russia's 
direct  ally. 

At  that  time  Prince  Lichnowsky  was 
the  ambassador  from  Berlin  to  London. 
After  three  years  of  silence,  the  diplomat 
published  his  version  of  the  diplomatic 
parleys  which  preceded  the  war  and  his 
revelations  caused  a  sensation,  even  in 
Berlin.  The  Prince  then  stated  that  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  smooth 
over  the  differences  between  Austria  and 
Serbia  in  two  sittings  of  the  conference 
proposed  by  Great  Britain.  He  further 
stated  that  a  hint  from  Berlin  to  Count 


Berchold,  Austrian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  one  individual,  whom  with  the 
Kaiser,  has  been  most  blamed  for  the  war, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him 
acquiesce  in  Serbia's  concessions. 

"What  happened?"  writes  Prince  Lieh- 
nowsky.  "This  hint  was  not  given;  on  the 
contrary  we  pressed  for  war.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  besought  Germany  to  make  a  pro- 
posal of  her  own;  we  insisted  upon  war. 
The  Eussian  foreign  minister  made  urg- 
ent appeals  and  definite  declarations,  and 
later  the  Eussian  emperor  sent  positively 
humble  telegrams  in  vain.  Berlin  went  on 


Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  his  wife  and  children.    The  Archduke  and  wife  were  assassinated. 
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Latest  photo  of  Ex-King  Constantine  of  Greece,  Queen  Sophie  and  their  children  at  their  castle  in  Switz- 
erland.    In  the  family  group  sitting  from  left  to  right   are    Ex-Crown    Prince    George,    Ex-Queen    Sophie, 


Ex-King  Constantine  and  Princess   Helene. 


Standing  are  Princess  Katherine,  Prince   Paul  and   Princess 
Irene. 


insisting  that  Serbia  must  be  massacred. " 
Every  effort  was  in  vain.  Austria  made 
formal  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia  on 
July  28th.  Belgrade  was  bombarded  from 
across  the  Danube  on  July  29th  and  the 
great  war  was  on. 

Germany  almost  immediately  took  a 
hand.  She  served  peremptory  demand  on 
the  other  nations  that  the  conflict  be  local- 
ized, that  is  that  no  other  power  interfere 
with  Austria's  " chastisement "  of  Serbia. 
War  with  Eussia  must  come,  and  conflict 
with  France  must  follow,  the  government 
at  Berlin  knew.  In  event  the  issue  that 
would  invoke  general  warfare  did  not 
materialize  with  sufficient  quickness  to 
meet  the  German  demand  for  an  outlet 
to  the  blazing  war  spirit  at  home,  Berlin 
took  immediate  steps  to  fan  the  fires  that 
would  set  all  Europe  ablaze. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  Germany 
tVicked  Eussia  into  mobilization.  This  has 
been  denied,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Eussian  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  given 


facts  which  caused  him  to  wire  a  message 
of  alarm  to  his  government.  Eussia  set  the 
first  wheels  of  her  military  machine  into 
motion  and  Germany  found  her  excuse.  In 
the  meantime,  France  aroused  to  the  full 
danger  of  the  German  aims,  began  mobili- 
zation. Germany  sent  ultimatums  to  both 
Eussia  and  France  on  July  31st,  and  the 
next  day  the  die  was  cast  for  general 
warfare  when  Berlin  declared  war  upon 
Eussia.  Though  Germany's  declaration  of 
war  against  France  did  not  come  until  two 
days  later,  the  course  of  the  Eepublic  was 
automatically  determined  by  the  action 
against  her  ally.  Thus  were  the  two  mov- 
ing spirits  in  the  Triple  Alliance  pitted 
against  the  two  avowed  allies  of  the  powers 
in  the  Triple  Entente.  Italy  declined  to 
throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Powers, 
claiming  that  Austria's  action  had  been 
offensive  rather  than  defensive  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  invoke  the  terms  of  the 
Alliance^  Great  Britain  did  not  enter  the 
fray  until  Belgium's  neutrality  was  vio- 
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Australian  Premier,  Wm.  M.  Hughes  and  Family. 

lated  and  it  was  in  this  that  the  German 
government  was  badly  misled.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, in  view  of  subsequent  developments,  if 
Germany  would  have  seized  upon  the  Ser- 
bian incident  as  the  moment  ripe  for 
warfare  had  she  not  been  assured  that 
England's  thoughts  were  farthest  from 
conflict.  The  German  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, whether  from  misjudgment  of  the 
English  people  or  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
had  assured  the  Kaiser  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  Great  Britain  take  a 
hand.  Probably  the  Kaiser  and  his  ad- 
visors were  never  so  dismayed  as  when 
notice  came  of  England's  declaration  of 
war. 

Formal  demand  was  made  upon  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  that  the  German  armies 
be  permitted  to  cross  his  kingdom  in  their 
drive  at  France.  By  the  treaty  of  London 
in  1839,  confirmed  again  in  1870,  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  had  been  ensured  and 
England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Kussia  lia'd  been  parties  to  the  guaranty. 


Belgium  was  warned  that  refusal  to  grant 
the  Kaiser 's  request  would  cause  her  con- 
sideration as  "an  enemy,"  but  King  Al- 
bert's reply  to  this  high-handed  demand 
was  that  his  country  was  a  kingdom  and 
not  a  highway.  So,  on  the  morning  of 
August  4th,  the  first  of  the  gray  hordes  of 
Germany  poured  over  the  Belgian  border. 
King  Albert  immediately  appealed  to  the 
other  powers  that  had  been  guarantors  on 
the  treaty  of  neutrality.  The  declaration 
of  war  by  Great  Britain  against  Germany 
was  the  answer.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
formality,  apparently,  Austria  declared 
war  on  Russia  two  days  later. 

The  determination  to  violate  Belgian 
neutrality,  probably  the  most  dishonest 
international  act  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
cost  Germany  dearly.  It  is  probable  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  have  been  drawn 
fully  into  the  conflict  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. By  tacit  understanding,  the 
French  fleet  had  concentrated  its  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea. 
England  had  assured  France  that  she 


Earl  Kitchener,  Great  Britain's  former  War  Min- 
ister, better  known  as  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  who 
was  drowned  on  his  way  to  Russia. 
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King  Albert,  of  Belgium, 

would  guard  her  western  coast  from  attack 
by  the  German  navy,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
she  would  have  taken  further  hand  in  the 
war.  It  cost  Germany  dear,  too,  in  that 
Belgium  of  necessity  became  one  of  the 
Allies.  The  army  of  King  Albert  were 
negligible  in  so  great  a  conflict,  but  they 
served  just  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Ger- 
mans in  check  long  enough  to  give  the 
Allies  time  to  start  the  wheels  of  mobili- 
zation and  save  Paris  and  prevent  quick 
defeat. 

England,  for  the  moment,  was  stunned 
by  Germany's  intention  to  pass  through 
Luxembourg  and  Belgium.  But  even  more 
surprised,  apparently,  was  Germany  that 
Great  Britain  should  question  this  course. 
The  first  hint  that  the  attack  was  to  come 
through  Belgium,  brought  promptly  from 
the  British  foreign  office  the  demand  for 
an  explanation  of  intent.  It  was  with  un- 
feigned amazement  that  the  German  chan- 
cellor at  last  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  would  fight  over  the  principle  of 
''a  mere  scrap  of  paper ",  as  the  treaty 
safeguarding  Belgium  was  termed. 

Though   other  nations  did  not  line  up 


with  the  Allies  or  with  Germany  until  later 
in  the  conflict,  it  is  best  here  to  simplify  the 
data  of  this  history  and  future  references 
that  may  be  made,  by  giving  the  list  of  the 
nations  involved  during  the  course  of  the 
war  and  the  dates  of  their  entrance : 

1914. 

Serbia,  July  28.  .  England,  August  4. 

Russia,  August  1.  Montenegro,  August  7. 
France,  August  3.  Japan,  August  23. 

Belgium,  August  4.         Turkey,  October  29. 

1915. 
Italy,  May  23.  San  Marino,  June  2. 

1916: 
Portugal,  March  10.    Roumania,  August  27. 

1917. 

United  States,  April  6.  Siam,  July  22. 

Cuba,  April  8.  China,  August  14. 

Panama,  April  9.  Brazil,  October  26. 

Greece,  July  16. 

Diplomatic    relations    were  'broken    off 
with  Germany  by  the  following  nations : 
Peru.  Argentine. 

Costa  Rica.  Bolivia. 

Liberia.  Guatemala. 

Santo  Domingo.       Hondurus. 


Queen    Elizabeth   of  Belgium  cheered  her  wounded 
soldiers    at   the    front. 
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Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania. 

The  first  days  of  August,  1914,  saw 
Europe  seething  with  military  preparation. 
But  as  they  had  prepared  their  plans  to 
force  war,  so  had  the  Central  Powers 
strengthened  their  offensive  strength.  Se- 
cret mobilization  had  beeft  going  on  in 
Germany  for  weeks  before  the  assassina- 
tion at  Sarajevo.  The  assembling  of  Prus- 
sian strength  against  France  began  as  early 
as  July  21st.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
mobilization  against  Russia  was  begun  both 
by  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  available  trained  men  in  both 
countries  were  almost  ready  to  step  out  and 
into  the  ranks  before  the " rest  of  Europe 
dreamed  of  war. 

Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  and  their  suc- 
cessors had  striven  to  create  the  predomi- 
nant military  strength  of  Germany  since 
the  war  with  France  in  1871.  Military 
training  was  compulsory  for  all.  Every 
physically  fit  man  in  Germany  was  a 
trained  soldier.  For  years  and  years  the 
great  works  of  the  Krupp  family,  working 
under  government  subsidies  and'  with  gov- 
ernment scientists,  had  perfected  artillery, 
the  weight  and  range  and  mobility  of  which 


the  experts  of  the  other  nations  had  never 
dreamed  possible.  The  roadways  into  Bel- 
gium and  France  and  Western  Russia  were 
as  clearly  marked  by  the  signs  of  German 
secret  agents  as  are  the  streets  of  a  large 
city. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared  the  armies 
of  the  Teutonic  Allies  numbered  nearly 
9,000,000  men.  Their  armies  were  lavishly 
equipped.  The  men  were,  drilled  and 
trained  to  the  finest  edge.  Their  numerical 
superiority  was  insignificant  compared  to 
their  other  advantages.  They  were  led  by 
officers  who  had  been  trained  for  'that  par- 
ticular moment.  Their  artillery,  their 
transport  system,  their  liaison,  was  all  that 
almost  half  a  century  of  preparation  could 
accomplish.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  Central 
Powers  were  attacking  a  combination  of 
nations  whose  preponderance  in  population 
and  resources  was  overwhelming.  But  the 
Germans  counted  on  their  training  and 
quick  thrusts,  made  possible  by  their  deceit, 
to  offset  this.  Paris  was  to  be  taken  and 
France  humbled  within  a  few  weeks.  They 
did  not  count  upon  Great  Britain's  en- 


Roumania's  Queen  Marie,  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Allied  cause. 
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trance  into  the  war,  and  even  if  she  should 
be  drawn  in,  her  standing  army  and  quickly 
available  military  resources  were  scorned. 
Then  Russia  was  to  be  struck  before  her 
unwieldy  armies  could  be  mobilized  and 
moved.  The  war  would  be  won. 

France,  confronted  for  years  by  the  fear 
of  German  encroachments,  had  maintained 
a  standing  army  and  an  easily  mobilized 
first  reserve  of  1,500,000  men,  a  considera- 
ble force  for  a  nation  of  her  size.  Bound 
in  faith  herself  by  the  treaty  protecting 
Belgium,  France  had  devoted  her  defensive 
preparations  only  to  the  building  of  a  line 
of  forts  along  her  border  where  it  touched 
that  of  Germany  proper.  From  Verdun  to 
Belfort,  she  thought,  was  the  only  necessity 
of  fortification.  Belgium  lay  to  the  north 
of  that,  and  Switzerland  to  the  south  and 
east.  France,  while  her  standing  army  and 
reserve  were  of  respectable  size,  had  done 
little,  save  in  artillery  experimentation, 
toward  keeping  pace  with  Germany. 

England,  so  far  as  concerned  her  stand- 
ing army,  had  lived  up  to  Germany 's  char- 
acterization of  it  as  "a  contemptible  little 
army7'.  Like  the  United  States,  England 
had  no  system  of  reserves.  Men  were  en- 
listed for  a  certain  period  by  the  volunteer 
method,  and  then  released.  Isolated  from 
the  mainland  of  Europe,  she  had  placed  her 
greatest  reliance  in  her  magnificent  navy. 
That  this  was  the  wisest  policy  of  "the 
tight  little  Island, "  has  been  determined 
throughout  the  war,  for  England's  navy 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
checking  of  Germany. 


General  Sir  Edmund  Hyman  Allenby,  who  com- 
manded the  British  forces  that  won  successes  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Turks  in  Palestine. 

to  this  was  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
from  Canada  and  Australia  and  Eng- 
land's far  East  possessions  who  fought 
for  the  banner  of  the  empire.  Many, 
too,  were  the  free  lances,  the  adventurers 


But  England's  preparation  on  land  has     from  the  United  States  and  other  neutral 

nations,  who,  drawn  by  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy, enlisted  in  the  "foreign  legions". 
It  was  not  until  months  later  that  Eng- 
land realized  that  the  volunteer  system 
would  not  fulfill  the  demands  made  upon 


served  as  one  of  the  military  marvels  of 
the  age.  Her  standing  army  of  150,000  men, 
the  only  ones  fit  for  immediate  military 
service,  was  thrown  almost  to  a  man  into 
France  within  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 


war.     Lord  Kitchener,  the  hero  of  Khar-    her.    The  labor  unions  bitterly  opposed  con- 


toum  and  considered  the  foremost  military 
genius  of  the  empire,  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  war.  In  eight  months  he  had 
raised  "Kitchener's  mob"  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  men.  This  army  was 
raised  entirely  by  the  volunteer  system. 
From  overseas,  too,  poured  in  the  forces 
of  England's  colonies,  another  bit  of  the 
writing  on  the  wall  that  Germany  had 
ignored.  She  had  expected  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  but  the  answer 


scription.  Attempts  to  put  it  into  force 
threatened  great  strikes  and  an  economic 
upheaval.  But  with  the  terrible  character 
of  the  war  which  claimed  scores  of  thou- 
sands in  the  casualty  lists,  England  was 
finally  awakened  to !  the  absolute  necessity 
and  conscription  was  put  into  effect.  This 
enabled  her  to  place  a  total  of  4,000,000 
men  in  the  field  by  the  middle  of  1916, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Many  of  these  forces  were  sent  to 
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Marshal  Petain,  the  Defender  of  Verdun. 


the  struggles  in  the  Orient,  the  guarding  of 
Egypt,  and  the  fiasco  at  the  Dardanelles. 
Russia's  forces,  always  unwieldy,  num- 
bered at  the  beginning  really  less  than 
1,500,000.  Adding  only  a  half  million  fight- 
ers from  the  Belgian  and  Serbian  armies, 
the  latter  far  removed  from  the  greatest 
theater  of  the  war,  the  theoretical  strength 
of  the  allied  nations  against  that  of  the 
Central  Powers,  was  cut  in  comparison. 

The  Allies,  as  well  as  the  Central  Powers, 
jealously  guarded  the  secrets  of  their  mo- 
bilization .  But  from  the  figures  avail- 
able, the  following  show  the  total  strength 
placed  in  the  field  from  one  time  to  another 
by  the  nations  actually  engaged  in  military 
operations  in  the  real  theaters  of  war: 

THE  ALLIES. 

Great  Britain 5,000,000 

France 6.000,000 

Russia   9,000,000 

Italy 3,000,000 

Serbia 300,000 

Belgium 300,000 

Roumania   300,000 

Portugal   200,000 

Greece   300,000 

United  States 2,000,000 

CENTRAL  POWERS. 

Germany 8,000,000 

Austria    3,500,000 

Turkey 300,000 

Bulgaria   300,000 


The  opening  campaign  mapped  out  by 
the  Germans  was  the  most  stupendous  ever 
undertaken  in  warfare.  Their  armies  were 
made  up  of  the  flower  of  the  nation,  trained 
to  the  minute,  equipped  to  the  very  last 
button  on  the  somber  gray  uniforms. 
Every  roadway  was  marked,  every  detail 
of  every  fortification  made  known  by 
agents  who  had  worked  for  years.  The 
supposed  strength  of  the  string  of  fort- 
resses in  Belgium  was  mythical,  the  Ger- 
mans knew,  though  the  Allies  did  not 
realize  it.  Belgium  vanquished,  its  army 
annihilated  or  penned  in  against  the  sea 
coast,  the  next  thrust  was  to  be  at  Paris. 
In  the  bigotry  of  their  military  strength, 
some  of  the  German  staff  believed  the 
French  capital  would  fall  within  a  month. 
Then  Eussia,  slow  to  mobilize,  would  be 
struck  a  staggering  blow.  Only  Great  Brit- 
ain would  be  left  and  one  nation  against 
the  other,  the  Hun  was  confident  of  the 
outcome. 

War  was  declared  on  August  1st,  and  the 
world  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  an  indi- 
cation of  the  German  program  of  ruthless- 
ness.  The  following  day  the  first  of  the 
Prussian  hordes  crossed  into  Luxembourg. 
Within  a  few  hours  more  they  were  across 
the  Belgian  border.  Opposed  to  them  was 
King  Albert's  little  army  of  hardly  more 
than  100.000  men,  many  of  them  untrained 
and  insufficiently  equipped.  There  were 
the  fortifications  at  Liege  and  Namur, 
looked  upon  as  among  the  strongest  and 
most  modern  in  the  world,  a  belief  that 
proved  to  be  entirely  false.  But  it  took 
the  Germans  only  a  few  days  to  subdue 
these  two  barriers  to  their  rapid  progress. 
But  these  proved  to  be  probably  the  most 
precious  days  in  the  history  of  the  French 
nation.  The  French  had  mobilized  along 
the  line  which  bordered  directly  on  Ger- 
many, and  the  delay  gave  them  some  of  the 
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time  needed  in  which  to  swing  the  greater 
part  of  their  strength  to  the  west  and  meet 
the  oncoming  hordes. 

By  three  great  armies  was  the  German 
attack  made.  That  only  one  of  these  was 
to  strike  forward  from  territory  not  neu- 
tral, gives  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
Kaiser  long  contemplated  the  violations  of 
"the  scrap  of  paper "  treaty  protecting 
Belgium.  The  first  of  these  armies  was 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse.  At  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  it  numbered  200,000  men. 
but  even  with  heavy  casualties  sustained 
when  it  met  the  French  and  British,  tho 
army  numbered  half  a  million  within  r 
few  weeks.  This  army,  with  its  base  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  was  to  reduce  Liege,  spread 
out  into  Belgium,  pass  on  to  Namur,  join 
other  forces  south  of  there  and  then  march 
directly  upon  Paris.  This  second  force, 
the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  had  based  its 
mobilization  in  Luxembourg.  Its  task  was 
to  strike  France  at  Longwy  and  after  sub- 
duing Verdun  and  Sheims,  to  march  upon 
the  capital.  The  third  great  fighting  mass, 
the  only  one  with  its  base  upon  soil  not 
that  of  a  neutral  nation,  was  known  as  the 
Army  of  the  Bhine.  It  was  to  have  its  base 
at  Strassburg  and  was  to  cross  into  France 
near  Nancy. 

With  the  German  plan  apparent  and  her 
troops  almost  impossible  of  mobilization  to 
meet  the  advance  from  the  north  and  west. 
the  French  attempted  to  strike  a  quick 
counter  blow,  which,  had  it  succeeded 
would  have  thrown  the  entire  plan  of  tho 
Kaiser's  generals  into  the  air.  The  chief  • 
French  preliminary  concentration  had  been 
behind  the  line  of  the  fortifications  from 
Verdun  through  Toul  to  Belfort.  Acting 
upon  the  theory  that  the  best  defense  is 
offense,  they  attacked  all  along  the  line. 
They  advanced  into  Lorraine  from  Nancy 
and  into  Alsace  from  Epinal  and  Belfort, 
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Sir  John  French,   former  Commander  of  Victorious 
British   Expeditionary   Forces    in   1914. 


Their  first  seizure  was  important  points  in 
the  Yosges  mountains.  The  movement 
was  planned  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the 
armies  invading  to  the  west  and  to  make 
the  Germans  concentrate  in  defense  of  the 
Ehine. 

The  advance  was  rapid  and  by  August 
9th,  the  French  had  taken  Mulhausen  and 
Colmar  and  were  threatening  the  upper- 
most of  the  Rhenish  fortifications.  Until 
the  latter  part  of  August  the  battle  raged, 
Mulhausen  alone  being  taken  and  retaken 
four  times.  But  the  hoped  for  victory  had 
not  been  swift  enough  and  the  development 
in  the  west,  where  the  Germans  were  sweep- 
ing all  before  them  in  their  advance  upon 
Paris,  forced  the  withdrawal  of  a  greater 
part  of  the  French  forces  to  stem  the  thrust 
at  the  capital. 

Resistance  against  the-  French  army  in 
Lorraine  was  stronger  and  the  advance  was 
so  slowed  up  as  to  fail  of  its  strategic 
value.  Had'  that  resistance  been  all,  it 
might  have  been  overcome  and  the  first 
phases  of  the  war  changed.  But  after  they 
had  advanced  to  Saarburg,  an  important 
outpost  of  Strassburg,  the  French  were 
subjected  to  a  staggering  attack  all  along 


Scottish    fighters    in    a   bayonet    charge.     2nd    Batallion    "London    Scottish"    is    an    interesting    study, 
Harry  Lauder's   son    (killed  in  action)     front    rank,    third    from    right. 
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the  line  and  on  August  20th,  the  Bavarians, 
under  their  Crown  Prince,  dealt  a  blow  that 
sent  the  French  reeling  back  toward  Nancy. 
The  French  force,  an  entire  army  corps, 
fought  it  out  for  three  days,  but  its  retreat 
to  the  Nancy  line  was  a  dark  hour  for  the 
French  nation  and  the  losses  the  French 
suffered  were  heavy. 

Within  six  days  after  their  invasion  of 
Belgium,  the  Germans  under  von  Kluck  had 
demolished  the  forts  of  fabled  strength  at 
Liege.  It  was  this  fortress  that  had  been 
expected  to  hold  the  Germans  in  check  until 
the  French  had  time  to  complete  mobiliza- 
tion and  even  until  the  British  could  land  a 
real  fighting  force  in  France.  Its  founda- 
tion laid  by  some  of  the  most  famous  mili- 
tary engineers,  the  works  at  Liege  had  been 
improved  and  extended  until  by  some,  they 
were  regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  The 
forts  were  wrought  steel  turrets,  built  012 
the  same  principle  that  makes  the  steel 
trench  helmet  such  a  great  protection, 
namely,  that  being  of  curved  construction, 
they  offer  the  poorest  target  to  direct  fire. 
The  system  of  entrenchments  and  moats 


and  barbed  wire  and  electrically  charged 
wire  defenses  were  elaborate.  Underground 


Herbert   Asquith,    famous    British    Statesman. 


The   British   Cavalry.     They  are   seen   charging   over  the  top  of  a  ridge  galloping  at  full  speed. 
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passages  connected  the  turrets,  and  some  of 
these,  in  addition  to  their  curvature,  were 


General  Byng,  Hero  of  Cambrai  in  Famous  Tank 
Charge. 


of  the  "disappearing"  type,  in  that  the  guu 
bases  were  raised  for  firing  and  then  low- 
ered, offering  small  target  for  enemy  fire. 

It  was  then  that  the  most  sensational 
feature  of  the  long  years  of  preparation  in 
Germany  was  revealed.  For  a  time  the 
fortifications  stood  up  under  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  artillery,  but  within  a  few  hours 
the  first  of  the  new  type  of  howitzers  had 
been  brought  up  and  the  military  world 
was  stunned  by  their  effect,  Of  great  range, 
their  power  was  terrific  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  Liege,  defended  by  a  few  thou- 
sand men  whose  courage  and  sacrifice  wrote 
a  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  their 
native  land,  had  fallen.  General  Leman  in 
Fort  Loncin,  showed  a  personal  courage 
which  was  inspiration  to  the  flagging 
morale  of  the  Belgians,  for  he  refused  to 
leave  his  post,  even  while  the  great  German 
shells  brought  the  fortress  toppling  about 
him.  Loncin  was  literally  battered  to  pieces 
and  Gen.  Leman  left  for  dead  in  the  ruins. 

With  Liege  reduced,  the  Germans  sought 
to  make  every  hour  count  to  advantage,  for 
their  program  had  been  held  up  and  time 
was  precious.  Von  Kluck  entered  the  city 


One  Shot  from  a  French  305  Battery  did  this  to  a  German  88M  Gun.     The  first  shot  aimed  at  the  gun 

struck  it  clear  amidship. 
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01  .uiege  proper  and  garrisoning  it,  pressed 
on  into  Belgium.  But  King  Albert,  realiz- 
ing the  odds  against  his  little  army  and 
that  a  stand  would  mean  annihilation,  re- 
treated. Brussels,  the  capita],  was  aban- 
doned, and  on  August  20th,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  From  there,  von  Kluck 
began  the  march  toward  Paris  which  was 
to  have  enveloped  the  left  wing  of  the 
Allies. 

On  August  25th,  came  the  destruction  of 
Louvain,  the  city  of  beauty,  an  act  which 
first  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  the 
German  principle  of  ruthlessness.  No  coun- 
try has  ever  suffered  more  than  Belgium 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  no 
nation  has  suffered  a  more  bitter  enslave- 
ment than  the  following  years  of  German 
occupation.  But  so  extensive  have  been 
the  accusations  against  Germany,  so  wide 
the  discussion,  that  a  separate  investigation 
is  necessary  to  present  the  facts. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  right  of  the 
victorious  Bavarians,  the  army  under  the 
German  Crown  Prince  had  pushed  forward 


to  Longwy  and  defeated  the  French  there 
on  August  21st.    Further  to  the  right,  the 


Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  of  the  British  Navy. 


British  Capture, Line  of  Luxurious  German  Dugouts  in  Sunken  Road, 
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Gen.  Vassitch  Commanded  Serbian  Second  Army. 

Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  was  striking  through 
Belgian  Luxembourg.  But  still  further  to 
the  right  and  west,  a  great  army  under  von 
Bulow  was  pushing  upon  Namur,  the  other 
of  the  two  supposedly  strong  Belgian  de- 
fenses. Here,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Meuse 
and  Sambre  rivers,  a  combined  force  of 
French,  British  and  Belgians  awaited  the 
onslaught.  The  allied  line,  as  it  then  stood, 
had  its  western  end,  held  by  the  British, 
resting  upon  Mons.  Under  Sir  John 
French,  the  British  forces,  numbering 
barely  70,000  men,  extended  to  Charleroi, 
where  it  came  into  contact  with  the  1 20,000 
French  in  three  army  corps.  This  army 
extended  to  the  angle  of  the  rivers  at 
Namur,  then  bent  to  the  south  where  it  was 
extended  along  the  Meuse  by  three  more 
corps.  There  were  about  400,000  men  in 
the  Allied  army,  opposed  to  wellnigh  double 
that  force  of  Germans.  The  effect  of  this 
superiority  was  that  both  flanks  of  the  in- 
vading armies  extended  far  beyond  the 
flanks  of  the  Allies. 

The  forts  of  Namur,  like  Liege,  crumpled 
up  like  so  many  packing  boxes  under  the 
terrific  concentration  of  heavy  calibre  fire. 


Then  began  a  retreat  which  will  live  long 
in  history.  Step  by  step,  the  Allies  dog- 
gedly retired,  fighting  every  foot  of  the 
ground.  Their  casualties  startled  a  world 
as  yet  unrealizing  the  possibilities  of  the 
greatest  war,  but  the  losses  they  inflicted 
upon  the  foe  were  commensurate.  At 
Mons,  Maubeuge,  Neufchateau,  Charleroi 
and  Dinant,  the  British  and  French  put  up 
magnificent  defense,  counterattacking  to 
shield  their  retreat  and  then  falling  back 
again.  Savagely  they  fought  to  prevent 
the  flanking  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

In  twelve  days  the  retreat  carried  the 
Allies  back  more  than  125  miles.  They 
made  the  Germans  pay  high  for  every  foot 
of  the  ground  until,  on  September  4,  they 
rested  their  weary  armies  on  the  grande 
morange  east  of  Paris  with  their  faces  to 
the  foe,  their  backs  to  the  capital.  Ger- 
many had  gone  wild  with  joy.  Her  armies 
had  reduced  great  fortresses.  Her  troops 
were  advancing  with  a  rush  everywhere. 
The  Crown  Prince  further  popularized 


Greek  government  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  in  Greece.  Left  to  right: 
Eleutherius  Venizelos,  the  prime  minister  of  Greece, 
and  the  real  head  of  the  Greek  government,  with 

French    commander   of    the    Allied 

forces  in   Greece. 
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ities  dispute  the  judgment  he  used  in 
leaving  such  a  formidable  danger  on  a 
comparatively  unprotected  flank,  but  ap- 
parently the  same  error  entered  there  as 
effected  several  other  developments  in  the 
early  German  operations  on  the  Western 
Front — a  disposition  to  underestimate  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  French  armies. 

The  Anglo-French  retreat  came  to  a  stop 
with  the  French  left  at  Crecy,  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Paris  and  stretching  along  the 
Grand  Morm  river.  After  a  gap  of  ten 
miles,  stopped  with  three  divisions  of  cav- 
alry, the  Fifth  French  army,  under  a  new 
commander,  took  up  the  line  and  carried  it 
to  Sezanne,  when  Gen.  Foch,  with  three 
Left  to  right,  Marshall  Joseph  Joffre,  one  of  the  corps  of  African  and  reserve  troops, 

French    Commissioners;   Ambassador   Jules  Jusserand.  reached  to  Somme  Sous.     Another  gap  of 

ten  miles  was  filled  as  well  as  possible  with 
artillery  and  cavalry.  The  De  Langles' 
army,  with  its  left  on  Sompuis,  reached  to 
Sermaize,  where  there  was  another  gap. 
SarraiPs  army  lay  from  Revigny  northeast 
of  Souilly,  the  gap  between  Souilly  and 
Verdun  being  filled  by  the  garrison"  from 
the  latter  fortress.  Late  that  day  Gen. 


himself  by  making  public  his  jesting  en- 
gagement, made  with  his  general  staff,  to 
lunch  with  them  in  Paris  on  Sedan  day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
Third  in  1870.  Von  Hindenburg,  too.  had 
been  busy  and  had  gained  his  first  fame  by 
crushing  the  Russians  and  freeing  East 
Prussia  from  invasion. 

But  Sedan  day,  though  the  Germans  did 
not  realize  it,  marked  the  greatest  blow  to 
their  cause.  Halted  within  sound  of  the 
church  bells  of  Paris  for  a  breathing  spell 
before  the  final  onslaught,  they  began  the 
series  of  tactical  errors  which  cost  them  a 
great  victory.  The  Allies  had  gained 
strength  during  the  retreat  from  Belgium. 
Troops  had  been  pouring  in  from  England 
until  the  British  force  was  doubled  to 
150,000  men.  With  their  reserves  mobilized 
and  reinforcements  rushed  from  the  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  sectors,  the  French  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  a  million,  not  counting 
the  army  of  half  that  number  collected  by 
General  Gallieni  for  the  express  defense  of 
Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
had  been  depleted  by  the  garrisoning  of 
Belgium  and  the  withdrawal  of  men  to  help 
von  Hindenburg  on  the  east  front. 

The  great  German  armies  had  con- 
verged on  Paris  in  apparently  over- 
whelming strength.  By  September  1st,  the 
Allies  were  in  position  stretching  from  the 
.fortress  of  Paris  to  the  Vosges.  Von 
Kluck  was  within  gun  range  of  the  outer 
forts  of  the  capital,  swinging  diagonally 
across  the  front  of  the  fortress.  Author- 


Lieut.  H.  T.  C.  Walker,  of  the  British  Royal  Navy, 
hero  of  the  British  naval  attack  on  Zeebrugge. 
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Major  Baracca,  Italian  Ace. 

Gallieni  sent  out  Manoury  with  a  division 
from  Paris  to  support  the  British  left  from 
Meaux. 

And  the  rusliing  of  this  army  to  the  relief 
of  the  Allied  left  wing  made  the  name  of 
Gallieni  a  household  word  the  world  over. 
To  the  non-military  mind,  it  was  not  the 
strategical  worth  of  the  move  that  ap- 
pealed, but  the  fact  that  the  shrewd  French 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  the  capital 
pressed  into  service  a  huge  fleet  of  taxicabs 
and  private  motor  cars  that  had  rolled  over 
the  sunlit  boulevards  of  the  capital,  and 
into  these  he  had  loaded  the  thousands  of 
his  army  and  rushed  them  forth  in  time  to 
swing  defeat  into  victory. 

Opposed  to  the  Allies  were  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  Germans,  in  position  from 
right  to  left:— Von  Kluck,  who  had  left  a 
screen  on  his  flank  in  northern  France  and 
a  corps  bent  back  to  face  Paris ;  von  Bulow, 
who  had  come  down  from  Charleroi  to 
Guise  and  then  turned  via  Kheims;  von 
Hausen,  who  came  via  Eocroi  and  Chalons ; 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  whose  advance 
lay  through  Sedan  and  the  Argonne,  and 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  reduced 


Longwy  and  stretched  around  Verdun  into 
the  Woevre. 

The  Great  German  tactical  mistake  in  the 
battle  as  a  whole,  was  the  decision  to  attack 
at  all  points  in  full  strength  without  an 
adequate  reserve  to  meet  counter  attacks, 
which  began  in  earnest  when  two  corps 
Joffre  had  hurried  down  from  Alsace  came 
down  to  strengthen  the  Allied  center. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  German  plan 
suddenly  changed.  Von  Kluck,  who  had 
been  driving  constantly  to  the  westward  in 
an  attempt  to  outflank  the  British  and  the 
French  forces,  suddenly  swerved  his  army 
toward  the  east.  His  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry had  been  raiding  Western  France 
north  of  the  Seine,  had  compelled  the  evac- 
uation of  Rouen,  and  were  threatening  even 
Calais.  These  forces  suddenly  drew  toward 
the  center. 

The  Germans  have  never  officially  ex- 
plained this  movement,  but  the  Paris  re- 
ports have  said  it  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
discovery  that  the  French  had  massed  a 
big  new  army  in  Paris,  which  threatened 
to  drive  between  von  Kluck  and  von  Bulow 
and  cut  off  the  former. 


Premier    Orlando    pf    Italy, 
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Capt.  George  Guynemer,  the  leading  French  avia- 
tor, and  Lieut.  Vosse,  (in  oval),  a  leading  German 
aviator,  met  death  at  almost  the  same  time. 


At  any  rate,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Ger- 
man attack  was  suddenly  altered.  Taking 
a  chance  on  exposing  his  right  flank  to  the 
army  in  Paris,  von  Kluck,  by  September  4, 
was  cooperating  with  the  other  German 
forces  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
Allied  line  to  the  east  of  Paris.  Had  they 
succeeded  they  would  have  folded  back  the 
main  French  forces  on  the  line  of  forts 
and  gained  a  greater  Sedan  and  then  could 
have  turned  to  capture  Paris  at  their  lei- 
sure. Their  movement  went  so  far  that  on 
September  4th,  the  advance  guard  reached 
Dienville,  thirty  miles  south  of  Vitry-le- 
Francois,  center  of  the  Marne  battle  line, 
and  put  up  a  stiff  fight  with  the  French 
forces  rushed  to  meet  them. 

Furious  as  the  struggle  had  been,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  von  Kluck  was  actually 
in  retreat,  the  crisis  of  the  battle  did  not 
come  until  the  evening  of  the  ninth.  Foch  's 
front  was  the  danger  point  all  that  day  and 
only  by  superhuman  strength  on  the  part 
of  his  command  and  the  aid  hurried  to  him, 
were  the  Germans  prevented  from  breaking 


clean  through.  Both  of  his  wings  had  been 
bent  back  until  his  front  was  almost  a  right 
angle.  Only  one  more  push  was  needed  to 
sweep  him  away,  but  the  Germans  lacked 
the  energy  for  this  push  when  a  corps  from 
the  Alsace  front  came  up  and  turned  the 
tide. 

In  the  meantime,  von  Kluck 's  retirement 
was  having  its  effect  on  the  remainder  of 
the  German  line  to  the  east,  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  with  the  rebound  of 
the  French  center,  the  entire  German  army 
was  in  full  retreat. 

By  the  night  of  September  10th,  the  Ger- 
mans were  pivoting  on  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  at  Verdun  and  falling  back  in  good 
order,  except  at  one  or  two  points  where 
they  were  hard  pressed,  to  previously  pre- 
pared lines  on  the  Aisne. 

Von  Kluck 's  march  through  Belgium  to 
Paris  was  a  great  military  feat,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  his  retreat  to  the  Champagne 
and  lie  de  France  was  not  a  greater  one. 
The  morale  of  the  German  forces  had  suf- 
fered a  terrific  blow.  His  men  were  to 
have  been  feasting  on  the  flesh  pots  of  the 


Commandant    BachVarova,    the    leader    of   the 
Women's   Death    Battalion. 
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Dr.    Richard   von    Kuehlmann,    ex-member    Russian 
Peace  Conference. 

gay  French  capital;  Europe  was  to  have 
been  at  their  feet.  But,  bleeding  and  ham- 
mered, caught  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  the  army  was  brought  back  almost 
intact  to  the  great  system  of  trenches  and 
field  fortifications  that  German  military 
foresight,  had  caused  to  be  constructed  in 
their  rear  for  just  such  an  emergency. 

The  Battle  of  the  Marne  must  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  decisive 
conflicts  of  the  world.  In  those  few  days 
the  whole  German  program  of  conquest 
and  world  domination  was  given  its  death 
wound  by  the  bayonets  of  the  heroic  French 
poilus  and  their  fighting  mates,  the  British 
Tommies.  Subsequent  events  have  shown 
that  the  stemming  of  the  tide  then  accom- 
plished the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany. 
For  three  and  a  half  more  years  she  held 
the  theoretical  upperhand  and  many  were 
the  dark  days  for  the  Allied  cause,  but 
Prussian  ambition  never  recovered  fully 


from  the  blow  dealt  by  Foch,  Joffre,  Gal- 
lieni  and  French  before  the  gates  of  Paris. 

While  this  great  campaign  was  raging, 
important  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
policies  of  the  Allies.  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Eussia,  and  later  Japan,  which 
by  this  time  had  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  signed  a  most  solemn 
agreement  not  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
Italy,  too,  after  her  entrance  into  the  war 
in  1915,  became  a  party  to  the  agreement. 
By  this  pact,  the  governments  concerned 
agreed  not  to  conclude  peace  separately 
during  the  war,  and  that  when  terms  of 
peace  came  to  be  discussed  that  no  one  of 
them  would  demand  conditions  of  peace 
without  the  consent  and  approval  of  each 
one  of  the  others. 

The  French  government  and  the  army 
underwent  a  reorganization  to  meet  the 
exactions  of  the  war.  The  French  govern- 
ment, at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  had 
been  largely  Socialistic  in  its  sympathies. 
As  the  Huns  bid  for  Paris,  members  of  the 
cabinet  had  even  discussed  the  advisability 
of  giving  it  up.  The  capital  was  moved  to 
Bordeaux  in  taxicabs,  but  the  story  of  the 
defense  of  Paris  was  the  answer  to  the 
tremblings  of  the  government.  With  the 
Huns  falling  back,  the  cabinet  was  reor- 
ganized and  the  strongest  men  in  the  na- 
tion given  portfolios.  The  government, 
including  a  unanimous  house  of  deputies, 
then  bent  itself  to  successful  waging  of 
the  war. 

Joffre,  commander  in  chief,  too,  was 
busy.  The  shock  of  conflict  and  the  trying 
days  of  retreat,  had  revealed  incompetency 
in  many  branches  of  the  service.  Joffre 
recalled  some  of  the  army's  ablest  tacti- 
cians from  retirement  and  also  wiped  out 
the  rule  of  seniority  promotions,  making 
possible  the  use  of  the  best  material  in  the 
national  crisis. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  AISNE  —  FORCES  ARE  DEADLOCKED  —  THE  DRIVE  FOR 
THE  SEA  — ANTWERP  OCCUPIED  —  TRENCH  WARFARE  DEVELOPS  — 
GERMANS  STRIVE  FOR  CALAIS  —  BATTLES  ALONG  THE  YSER  — FIRST 
BATTLE  OF  YPRES 


Termed  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  the 
warfare  which  was  waged  along  the  heights 
and  valleys  of  that  stream,  as  well  as  along 
the  Oise  and  the  Somme,  endured  for  years. 
In  fact  it  became  the  main  theater  of  war, 
the  scene  of  the  great  drives  and  counter 
drives,  and  not  until  the  final  smash  of  the 
Allies  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1918, 
was  that  part  of  France  ever  free  from  a 
surging  to  and  fro  of  the  opposing  armies. 
The  first  battle  of  the  Aisne  proper,  how- 
ever, might  be  said  to  have  lasted  about 
three  weeks,  with  the  result  inconclusive. 
The  Germans  had  dug  themselves  in  and 
the  plains  before*  the  heights  became  a, 
bloody  battleground.  The  advantage  see- 
sawed from  the  Allies  to  the  Germans  and 
back  again,  until,  fought  practically  to  a 
deadlock  for  the  time  being,  both  armies 
turned  their  attention  to  the  west  and  the 
coast  of  France  and  Flanders. 

In  the  flanking  movement  before  Paris, 
von  Kluck's  retirement  forced  him  almost 
directly  back  with  the  western  end  of  his 
line  hooked  onto  Lille.  Von  Bulow  had 
retired  to  the  line  back  of  Eheims.  Wur- 
temburg,  who,  with  von  Bulow,  had  been 
hammering  the  French  center  at  Vitry-le- 
Francois,  joined  in  the  retreat,  falling  back 
toward  Soissons.  The  Crown  Prince,  badly 
defeated  in  the  Argonne  near  Revigny  and 
Bar-le-Duc,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
grip  on  the  western  command  of  Verdun 
and  retire  back  of  the  Argonne  and  toward 
Longwy  again.  Thus,  roughly,  the  line 
of  the  Aisne,  started  in  the  west  at  Lille, 
curved  southward  past  Arras  to  Noyon, 
then  eastward  back  to  Soissons  and  Eheims 
and  then  upward  back  of  the  Argonne. 

Cities  and  towns  were  taken  and  held 
first  by  one  side  and  then  the  other.  The 
great  German  guns  caused  havoc  and  no 
non-belligerent  locality  was  immune  from 
their  shells.  The  French  had  perfected 
their  artillery  somewhat  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  lines  was  almost  continuous 


for  months.  The  bombardment  of  Bheims 
came  as  a  shock  to  the  art  loving  world. 
Its  famous  cathedral  had  been  the  shrine 
to  which  thousands  had  made  their  pil- 
grimage. The  Germans  sent  great  shells 
crashing  into  its  steeples  and  towers  until 
they  were  riddled  ruins.  Appeals  were 
made  from  neutral  nations  and  the  Vati- 
can, but  Germany's  answer  was  that  the 
cathedral  heights  had  been  used  for  ar- 
tillery observation  and  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Among  strategists  it  has  been  a  question 
if  Germany  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  strik- 
ing first  for  Paris  with  all  her  force  rather 
than  through  Flanders  and  down  to  Calais. 
Germany,  too,  may  have  believed  this,  for 
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Foreign    Minister   Leon   Trotsky,    of  the  Bolshevik 
Russian  Government. 


later  she  spent  thousands  of  lives  in  the 
attempt  to  drive  to  the  French  coast. 
From  Calais  she  could,  to  some  extent, 
have  blocked  the  transportation  of  British 
troops.  It  would  have  doubled  the  strength 
of  her  submarine  warfare,  which  was  de- 
veloped later.  It  would  have  served  as  a 
base  for  her  Zeppelins.  Von  Kluck,  in  his 
march  south,  was  within  fifty  miles  of 
Calais  and  practically  unopposed,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  seaport  which 
would  have  broken  England's  domination 
of  the  Channel. 

The  fighting  along  the  Aisne  developed 
entirely  new  methods  of  warfare.  The 
Germans  adopted  the  s^^stem  of  "digging 
in".  The  slightest  advance  or  retreat  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  excavation  of 
trenches.  Dugouts,  too,  were  relied  upon, 
and  housed  in  these  steel  and  concrete 
covered  dens,  the  occupants  were  practi- 
cally secure  from  the  effects  of  bombard- 
ment. The  system  of  communicating 
trenches  was  elaborate  and  covered  miles 
of  the  front.  The  most  complicated  barbed 
wire  entanglements  were  built.  The  Ger- 


mans even  turned  the  shell  craters  to  ad- 
vantage and  they  were  occupied  by  men 
armed  with  the  new  types  of  rapid  fire 
rifles  which  were  a  revelation  to  the  world. 

The  casualties  had  been  high  in  the  bat- 
tles during  the  advance  on  Paris  and  at 
the  Marne,  but  they  paled  into  insignifi- 
cance along  the  Aisne.  The  system  of 
warfare  developed  the  now  noted  "No 
Man's  Land,"  that  ground  lying  between 
the  outposts  of  the  opposing  forces.  Here 
the  dead  lay  always  in  heaps  until  the 
stench  of  the  decaying  bodies  could  be 
noted  for  miles. 

Actions  on  the  Verdun  front  early  in 
the  winter,  resulted  in  minor  gains  and 
losses  to  both  sides,  but  the  whole  line 
practically  was  in  a  deadlock.  Then  it  was 
that  the  Allies  attempted  a  turning  move- 
ment which  drove  the  Germans  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  at  once  putting  into  operation 
their  plan  of  driving  to  the  sea  to  prevent 
being  outflanked.  This  brought  the  bitter 
campaigns  fought  along  the  Yser  and  be- 
fore Ypres  in  the  icy  blasts  of  winter  and 
the  siege  and  fall  of  Antwerp  and  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Belgium. 


Premier  Nikolai  Lenine  of  the  Bolshevik  Russian 
Government. 
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THE  "VICTORIOUS  RETREAT"  BACK  TO  THE  RHINE. 

Huns  struggling,  not  hopefully  forward  to  Victory,  but  dejectedly  backward  to  defeat,  under  bombing 
planes  ceaselessly  showering  death  upon  them. 
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The    British    Battleship    "Iron    Duke,"     Flagship    of     the  Home   Fleet,    was   present   at   All    Battles    Between 

the  British  and  German  Armadas. 


It  was  Joffre  who  began  the  flanking 
movement.  In  his  mind  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  until  the  Germans  struck  out 
for  the  western  coast  ports,  and  his 
strategy  was  an  anticipation  of  this.  The 


lines  along  the  Aisne  had  been  found  im- 
pregnable. The  manufacture  of  munitions 
was  progressing  slowly  and  the  Allies  had 
not  a  sufficient  armament  of  heavy  guns. 
There  had  been  attempts  to  push  back  the 
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Armenian  Refugees, 

Germans  at  Verdun  and  Rheims,  but  these 
actions  ended  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
enemy. 

Bringing  up  troops  from  the  far  French 
right  before  Nancy,  where  there  had  been 


savage  but  inconclusive  fighting,  Joffre 
sent  them  around  the  German  right,  which 
rested  on  the  Oise.  St.  Quentin,  a  railroad 
center  of  importance  to  the  enemy,  was  the 
first  objective.  Bloody  fighting  followed, 
with  the  tide  of  battle  flowing  either  way, 
but  St.  Quent'in  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  The  Germans  slipper-in  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  St.  Quentin  and  in  a 
small  turning  movement  of  their  own  cut 
off  Peronne  and  Cambrai,  two  points  that 
remained  the  prizes  for  which  the  Allies 
fought  until  the  middle  of  the  last  year  of 
the  war. 

But  the  French  troops  moved  on  north 
and  west  and  the  Germans  were  brought 
to  the  realization  that  unless  the  move- 
ment was  stopped  that  they  would  be  cut 
off  from  any  future  chance  of  gaining  the 
sea  coast;  that  relief  might  be  given  to 
Antwerp,  which,  though  cut  off,  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  garrison ;  that 
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Salvation    Army    Lasses,    Prize    Winners 
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the  French  and  British  might  form  a  junc- 
ture with  King  Albert 's  little  army,  which, 
though  badly  cut  up,  and  poorly  fed  and 
munitioned,  still  clung  together.  Its  junc- 
ture with  the  Allies  would  have  added 
another  fighting  divisional  unit  which 
Joffre  might  send  in  against  the  German 
center. 

The  Allies  were  the  most  willing  and 
heroic  of  fighters,  but  they  had  not  yet 
reached  the  fine  stage  of  field  training 
attained  by  the  Germans,  who,  with  every 
division  developed  to  the  highest  point  of 
mobility,  met  the  attempt  of  Joffre  to  out- 
flank them  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches 
which  interposed  their  forces  wherever  the 
French  sought  to  strike.  Then  followed 
the  attack  on  Antwerp.  This  was  a  strategic 
necessity,  for  with  the  extension  of  the 
battle  lines,  Antwerp  and  the  Belgian 
troops  were  in  the  German  rear  and  con- 
sequently a  constant  menace.  Though  Hol- 
land was  neutral,  fresh  supplies  were  avail- 
able for  the  city  by  way  of  the  Eiver 
Scheldt  and  its  harbor.  It  would  take 
150,000  to  invest  and  occupy  Antwerp,  but 
Von  Kluck  saw  the  necessity  of  it  and 
acted. 

Three  days  after  the  attack  began  on 
September  28th,  the  fortifications  around 
Antwerp,  which,  like  those  at  Liege  and 
Namur  were  of  fabled  strength,  fell  be- 
fore the  "Berthas,"  as  the  huge  guns 


manufactured  by  the  Krupp  works  had 
then  become  known.  Under  the  prompt- 
ing of  Winston  Churchill  of  the  British 
admiralty,  a  relief  expedition  of  about 
10,000  British  marines  and  sailors  was 
thrown  into  Antwerp.  Many  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  accurate  German  fire, 
however,  and  the  remainder  forced  over 
into  Holland,  where  they  were  interned. 
It  might  have  been  wise  had  the  burgomas- 
ters of  Antwerp  and  the  military  authori- 
ties surrendered  the  city  when  the  first  ring 
of  the  fortresses  fell,  for  the  continued  re- 
sistance and  the  vain  effort  of  the  British 
relief  expedition  served  to  enrage  the  Ger- 
man besiegers.  The  bombardment  was 
kept  up  for  forty-eight  hours  and  sections 
of  the  city  were  demolished.  This  resulted 
in  the  flight  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  the 
population,  which  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  stories  of  hardship  and  death 
ever  brought  out  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
To  Ghent,  Flushing  and  other  Belgian  cities 
they  fled,  and  into  neutral  Holland,  thou- 
sands of  them  filling  the  roads,  bent  under 
their  pathetic  burdens  of  household  belong- 
ings. Terrified  by  the  tales  of  German 
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ruthlessness  at  Termonde  and  Louvain, 
they  choked  the  highways  and  fields  in.  their 
mad  flight. 

Gradually  the  west  front  campaign  be- 
came centered  in  Flanders.  The  remnants 
of  the  Belgian  forces  retired  to  the  Yser 
and  its  network  of  canals.  Unopposed,  the 
Germans  marched  through  Antwerp,  which 
they  had  taken  at  negligible  cost.  Ostend, 
the  gay  seaside  resort,  the  Monte  Carlo  of 
the  north,  was  occupied  and  then  Zee- 
brugge,  the  seaport  of  Bruges.  The  Ger- 


mans spread  out  until  physically  the  entire 
Belgian  coast  was  in  their  hands.  Both 
these  ports,  particularly  Zeebrugge,  served 
later  as  important  submarine  bases,  and 
points  from  which  England  was  held  under 
the  constant  menace  of  Zeppelin  and  de- 
stroyer raids. 

But  it  was  Bologne,  Dunkirk  and  Calais 
— above  all  the  latter — that  were  needed  to 
complete  the  strategical  chain  the  Germans 
sought  to  forge.  Chief  of  Staff  von  Moltke 
had  been  disciplined  for  overlooking  its 


A  German  Lookout  in  a  Waterproof  Trench.    A  view  of  a  sandbag-constructed  trench 
on  the    German   battlefront   in   the    Western   battle    zone   showing   how   carefully   the 
trench  has  been  water-proofed. 
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capture  in  the  very  first  phases  of  the  war. 
Dountless  lives  were  lost  in  attempts  to 
3orrect  the  error  which  spread  over  the 
lext  year  and  more. 

In  that  muggy,  muddy,  waterlogged  little 
2orner  of  Europe,  hardly  bigger  in  area 
than  Greater  New  York,  the  Germans  met 
some  of  the  most  serious  reverses  of  the 
war.  In  those  water  soaked  fields,  among 
the  sand  dunes  that  flanked  the  tidal  rivers 
to  the  North  Sea,  some  of  the  greatest  feats 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice  were  performed  by 
the  British,  French  and  Belgians.  During 
that  drear  winter,  when  the  men  fought 
knee  deep  in  the  mud  and  water  in  their 
trenches,  when  scant  numerical  strength 
forced  them  to  struggle  sleepless  for  days 
and  nights  without  relief,  when  the  Bel- 
gians, to  stem  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
cut  the  dykes  and  flooded  their  own  fields 
and  homes,  it  was  during  that  period  that 
the  war  reached  its  most  terrible  phase. 
No  equal  period  of  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  contained  so  many  of  the 
horrors  of  warfare.  And  it  was  in  these 
bloody  sand  dunes  that  a  short  time  later, 
after  the  Hun  had  been  fought  to  a  stand- 
still; that  he  introduced  the  poisonous  gas 


Montenegrin  Standard  Bearer. 

method  of  attack,  an  invention  passing  in 
studied  cruelty  and  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  the  most  heathenish  of 
barbaric  practices. 


Remarkable    Photograph     of    a    "Flame-Throwing"    or  "Rain   of   Fire"  Attack  in   the   First   Line   French 

Trenches. 
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The  Belgians  and  the  British  seemed  to 
haye  borne  the  greater  brunt  of  the  winter 's 
fighting.  The  French,  too,  were  embroiled, 
but  they  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  hold- 
ing of  the  lines  from  the  Oise  to  Switzer- 
land. About  50,000  of  the  250,000  allied 
troops  in  Flanders  were  Belgians  and  they 
occupied  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  The 
fighting  raged  for  months,  but  not  until 
the  Belgians  came  into  their  own  again  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  and  assumed  their 


here  they  encountered  the  Eiver  Yser  and 
the  most  sanguinary  fighting  of  the  war 
raged  through  the  bleak  months  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  loss  in  lives  was  terrific.  Along  the 
Yser  and  at  Ypres — " Wipers, "  by  grace 
of  the  cheerful  British  Tommy — the  greater 
part  of  the  first  British  expeditionary  force 
was  wiped  out.  Called  "the  contemptible 
little  army"  by  the  German  staff  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  they  had  proudly 


Interior  View  of  Replica  of  a  Jewish  Welfare  Board  Hut  in  France  on  the  Fighting  Lines 


share  in  the  final  beating  of  the  foe,  did  the 
lines  in  Flanders  vary  more  than  a  few 
miles  either  way.  Dunkirk  was  the  first  ob- 
jective of  the  German  drive,  Calais  was  to 
be  the  second.  But  the  activity  of  British 
destroyers  along  the  coast  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  big  guns  of  the  battleships, 
demonstrated  the  sacrifice  that  must  be 
made  to  fight  for  Dunkirk  in  that  direction 
and  the  Germans  turned  inland  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  away  from  the  coast.  But 


dubbed  themselves  "the  Old  Contempti- 
bles,"  and  almost  to  a  man  they  paid  the 
sacrifice,  fighting  gloriously  under  the  most 
terrific  fire  to  which  troops  had  ever  been 
subjected.  Fifty  thousand  of  them  went 
down  at  Ypres  and  back  of  the  lines,  the 
aged  Lord  Roberts,  "Bobs  of  Kandahar," 
the  idol  of  the  British  regular  forces,  gave 
up  his  life.  Top  infirm  to  serve  except  in 
the  lightest  advisory  work,  he  had  insisted 
on  going  to  Flanders  to  cheer  his  Tommies 


on.    He  contracted  pneumonia  and  died. 

The  Allied  losses  in  the  Flanders  cam- 
paign probably  reached  100,000  men,  the 
greater  part  of  these  being  put  out  of 
action  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
struggle.  The  German  losses  may  never 
become  known  accurately,  but  military  ex- 
perts are  agreed  that  they  exceeded  150,- 
000  men,  a  staggering  total.  This  heavy 
loss  was  largely  due  to  the  German  mass 
attacks,  by  which  they  sought  to  smother 
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mans  gave  indications  several  times  of 
renewing  the  campaign.  Counterattacks  by 
the  Allies,  too,  were  repulsed  and  the  lines 
remained  practically  the  same  until  the 
summer  of  1918. 

Through  the  long  winter  the  battle  from 
the  sea  to  the  far  eastern  flanks  was  al- 
most continuous.  Both  sides  were  strongly 
intrenched  and  the  war  took  on  the  peculiar 
methods  which  trench  fighting  introduced. 
Early  in  January  the  Allies  launched  a  new 


Remarkable  View  of  Exterior  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  Dugout  Situated   150  Yards  from  the  Boche  Lines. 


opposition  by  great  masses  in  attack. 

But  from  Dixmude  to  Ypres,  the  Allies 
held.  The  Belgians  had  had  time  and  op- 
portunity to  reorganize  and  formed  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  defense.  Five 
months  of  fighting  followed,  but  the  battle 
ended  in  a  deadlock.  The  Allies  remained 
firmly  intrenched  behind  the  dykes  and 
canals  and  Calais,  Bologne  and  Dunkirk 
were  saved.  In  fact,  they  were  never 
seriously  menaced  again,  though  the  Ger- 


offensive  in  Alsace  which  made  gains  of 
minor  importance. 

The  spring  of  1915  opened  with  a  great 
hope  among  the  entente  allies  of  driving 
the  Germans  out  of  France  before  sum- 
mer was  over.  The  French  armies  had 
passed  through  a  winter  of  untold  suffer- 
ing. Mobilized  as  they  had  been  in  mid- 
summer, and  never  properly  equipped  with 
clothing  to  combat  the  cold  and  wet,  they 
had  nevertheless,  fought  with  dauntless 
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Kemmel  Hill  Before ^  the ,  G ^rmans  Attacked.     This  was  the  French  commander's  post  on  Mount  Kemme. 
e  of  April  24,  when  the  Germans  stormed  and  captured  part  of  the  hill. 
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courage  in  that  long  stretch  o?  trenches 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges— 
trenches  which  were  almost  continually 
filled  with  water  and  mud.  No  finer  spirit 
of  courage  and  endurance  was  ever  shown 
by  an  army  in  the  field  than  by  these  mud 
covered  poilus,  and  when  the  spring  sun 
shone  down  over  northern  France  again, 
drying  the  ground  so  that  extended  military 
operations  once  more  were  possible,  these 
soldiers  asked  only  to  get  at  the  invader 
and  hurl  him  from  their  soil. 

The  fiercest  of  the  fighting  that  followed 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arras.  In  that 
confused  and  intricate  network  of  trenches, 
near  Neuville  Saint- Vaast,  where  there  was 
a  tangle  of  two  square  miles  which  the  Ger- 
mans thought  to  be  impregnable  and  known 
as  ''The  Labyrinth",  the  French  threw 
themselves  upon  the  enemy  with  incredible 
elan,  sustaining  losses  that  recalled  the 
slaughter  at  the  Marne.  Better  pay  any 
price  and  get  through  with  it,  was  the 
French  idea.  It  was  a  heroic  resolve,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  realized.  Neither  the 
French  nor  the  British,  farther  west,  had 
yet  evolved  an  offensive  which  could  con- 
sistently win  ground  against  the  enemy, 
except  at  a  prohibitive  cost  in  human  life. 

Lord  Kitchener  had  been  building  up  a 
volunteer  British  army  since  the  summer 
before,  which  was  now  represented  in 


Japanese    Representatives,    at   Allies'    Councils. 

France  by  a  brave  but  inexperienced  force. 
Its  weakness  was  only  too  obvious  in  the 
disastrous  offensive  at  Neuve  Chapelle  in 
March,  when  men  were  rushed  against  the 
enemy  over  ground  on  which  even  the 


A  Fireworks  display  over   "No   Man's   Land"   caused   by  a  barrage   of   incendiary   bombs. 
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barbed  wire  had  not  been  destroyed,  and 
when,  through  miscalculation,  shells  from 
the  British  guns  fell  among  their  own  in- 
fantry. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  defensive,  the  Brit- 
ish forces  held  their  part  of  the  line  with 
characteristic  doggedness,  and  in  April  re- 
pulsed a  second  desperate  attepJpt  by  the 
Germans  to  break  a  road  through  to  Calais 
at  Ypres.  The  Germans  struck  that  part 
of  the  line  which  was  held  by  the  Canadians 
and  it  was  here  that  tile  men  from  Eng- 
land's largest  colony  showed  the  stuff  of 
which  they  were  made  and  demonstrated 
that  they  were'a  force,  raw  as  it  was,  with 
which  the  enemy  must  reckon  always.  After 
a  scant  six  months  of  training  these  men 
sustained  the  German  mass  attacks  like 
veterans  and  exacted  a  terrific  toll  in  lives 
as  punishinent  for  the  attempt. 

It  was  here,  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres, 
that  the  horror,  which  fanciful  writers  of 
imaginary  wars  had  woven  into  their  tales, 
was  realized  and  poisonous  gas  was  made 


one  of  the  German  weapons  of  offense. 
The  Hun,  through  years  of  experiments, 
already  had  reduced  its  use  to  an  exact 
science  and  the  first  few  weeks  it  was  put 
into  use  the  Allied  forces  suffered  terribly. 
But  inventive  genius  arose  to  the  occasion 
and  within  a  week  the  first  gas  masks  were 
being  tried  out  in  the  trenches.  Then  the 
women  of  the  allied  nations  made  a  su- 
preme effort  and  within  a  short  time  the 
troops  in  the  very  front  line  trenches  were 
safeguarded  against  the  most  recent  Ger- 
man ruthlessness.  After  a  short  time  of 
embittered  protests  to  the  civilized  world, 
the  Allies  were  forced  to  meet  cruelty  with 
cruelty  and  they  too  took  up  the  use  of  the 
gas  shell. 

Since  that  time,  the  Germans  have  per- 
fected further  the  science  of  gas  fighting, 
using  now  shells  containing  mustard  gas 
and  a  compound  which  affects  the  lachry- 
mal glands  and  blinds  those  who  come  into 
contact  with  it.  But  the  gas  of  the  Ypres 
days  was  made  from  chlorine  and  its  efff.-ct 
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upon  the  lungs  of  the  men  who  breathed 
it  was  terrible.  Of  heavy  specific  gravity, 
it  clung  close  to  the  ground  for  hours  after 
expelled  from  the  shells.  There  was  only 
one  weakness  in  gas  warfare,  and  that  was 
that  a  favorable  wind  had  to  be  awaited,  or 
the  destroying  chemical  would  be  blown 
back  over  the  trenches  of  those  who  had 
sent  it  forth.  Once  inhaled,  the  gas  causes 
excruciating  agonies,  and  if  death  does  not 
result,  it  leaves  the  victim  in  a  crippled 
condition,  causing  tuberculosis  or  other  ail- 
ments. 

In  the  London  Times,  a  British  soldier 
who  had  witnessed  one  of  the  first  gas  at- 
tacks near  Ypres,  wrote : 

"Utterly  unprepared  for  what  was  to 
come,  the  French  divisions  gazed  for  a 
short  while  spellbound  at  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon they  saw  coming  slowly  toward 
them.  Like  some  liquid,  the  heavy  colored 
vapor  poured  relentlessly  into  the  trenches, 
filling  them,  and  passed  on.  For  a  few 
seconds  nothing  happened ;  the  sweet-smell- 
ing stuff  merely  tickled  their  nostrils ;  they 
failed  to  realize  the  danger.  Then,  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  the  gas  worked  and 
blind  panic  spread.  Hundreds,  after  a 
dreadful  fight  for  air,  became  unconscious, 
and  died  where  they  ]ay— a  death  of 
hideous  torture  with  the  frothing  bubbles 
gurgling  in  their  throats,  and  the  foul 


liquid  welling  up  in  their  lungs.  With 
blackened  faces  and  twisted  limbs,  one  by 
one  they  drowned  —  only  that  which 
drowned  them  came  from  inside  and  not 
from  out.  Others,  staggering,  falling, 
lurching  on,  and  in  their  ignorance  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  gas,  went  back.  A  hail  of 
rifle  fire  and  shrapnel  mowed  them  down 
and  the  line  was  broken." 

The  summer  was  not  far  advanced  be- 
fore both  French  and  British  realized  that 
before  they  could  strike  successfully  at  the 
intrenchments  of  the  Germans,  they  must 
have  more  and  bigger  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion in  amounts  never  before  dreamed  of. 
Reluctantly,  therefore,  the  great  offensive 
was  tacitly  abandoned  for  the  year,  and 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France  a 
campaign  was  begun  behind  the  lines  for 
enough  munitions  to  give  the  allies  the 
balance  of  power  in  armament.  In  Eng- 
land, the  ministry  of  munitions  was  cre- 
ated and  Lloyd-George  given  the  placed 
He  led  an  intense  drive  among  British 
workers. 

How  successfully  this  campaign  devel- 
oped may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  be- 
tween the  spring  of  1915  and  the  spring 
of  1917,  Great  Britain  increased  her  sup- 
ply of  high  explosive  shells  twentv-eight 
fold. 


A  striking  glimpse  of  Russia's  army  of  women,  2,500  in  number,  drilling  behind  the  trenches  at  the  central 

eastern  front. 
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Wholly  unlike  the  stubborn  trench  war- 
fare that  marked  all  but  the  first  phase  of 
the  western  front  fighting,  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  on  the  Russian  front. 
There  campaign  after  campaign  was 
fought,  with  manoeuvering  of  gigantic 
armies  on  a  vast  stage.  Smashing  blows 
were  delivered  by  both  sides,  but  mainly 
by  the  Germans.  The  Russians  depended 
largely  on  movements  of  great  masses  of 
men  that  found  weak  spots  in  the  enemy's 
lines.  Austria  figured  poorly  in  offensive 
movements  except  when  aided  by  her  ally. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Austro-German 
military  staffs  erred  in  their  estimate  of 
the  time  needed  for  the  concentration  of 
Russia's  armies.  Six  weeks  was  the  short- 
est period  they  gave,  and  on  account  of 
later  developments  and  the  failure  of  the 
Germans  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  their 
greatest  strength  was  directed  in  the  effort 
to  paralyze  France.  In  view  of  later  de- 
velopments the  failure  of  the  German  in- 
telligence service  to  accurately  gauge  the 
situation  was  one  of  the  most  important 
mistakes  of  the  war.  It  aided  in  the  Allied 
victory  on  the  Marne  and  it  contributed  to 
the  Teutonic  reverses  in  the  first  six  months 
in  the  East. 

The  strategy  developed  by  the  German 
general  staff,  as  outlined  above,  provided 
for  the  elimination  of  France  before  Rus- 
sia could  become  a  factor  in  the  conflict 
and  the  transfer  to  the  Eastern  front  of 
the  overwhelming  forces  used  in  the  west 
to  bring  about  a  quick  decision  in  that 
theater. 

Following  the  details  of  this  strategy, 
the  Germans  threw  all  of  their  weight 
against  France  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
war,  leaving  only  two  first  line  corps  and 
a  few  reserve  divisions  to  watch  the  east- 
ern frontier.  Austria  was  depended  on  to 
absorb  whatever  energy  could  be  gener- 


ated by  the  Russians  before  the  Germans 
could  get  back  from  France.  . 

Except  for  the  comparatively  small 
army  occupied  with  the  Serbians  along 
the  Danube,  the  entire  Austro-Hungarian 
organization  was  mobilized  in  Galicia  in 
three  army  groups.  These  armies  were 
to  act  only  on  the  defensive  until  their 
German  allies  were  able  to  join  with  them 
in  a  combined  offensive  on  a  grand  scale. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in 
August,  however,  evidence  reached  Berlin 
and  Vienna  that  the  Russian  mobilization 
was  proceeding  with  remarkable  speed 
and  that  a  distinctly  defensive  attitude 
would  hold  elements  of  great  danger.  In 
the  circumstances  it  was  decided  that  the 
Austrian  first  army,  under  General 
Dankl,  which  was  based  on  Jaroslau  and 
Przemysl,  and  the  reserve  army  under 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  based  on 
Cracow,  should  undertake  an  invasion  of 
Poland  which  would  place  the  defensive 
lines  well  on  Russian  territory  and  at  the 
same  time  would  obtain  for  the  Teutonic 
armies  the  initiative  in  the  east  that  the 
Germans  held  in  the  west. 

Gen.  Dankl  moved  across  the  frontier 
toward  the  Lublin-Cholm  line.  The 
Archduke  pushed  forward  toward  Kielce 
and  Radom.  Neither  met  with  more  than 
perfunctory  opposition.  Dankl  was  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Lublin  before  there  was  a 
perceptible  stiffening  of  the  Russian  lines. 

But  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign gave  to  the  Russian  commanders, 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Aus- 
trians,  which  they  retained  for  sometime. 
The  first  indication  of  this  was  the  strate- 
gy of  General  Ivanoff,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  south,  who  brought  the  Aus- 
trian invasion  to  a  stop  without  alarming 
Dankl  and  all  the  while  prepared  a  blow 
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which  ended  in  the  almost  complete  con- 
quest of  Galicia. 

Containing  Dankl  and  the  Archduke 
with  just  enough  pressure  to  hold  them  to 
their  new  lines  in  Poland,  Ivanoff  pre- 
pared three  army  groups  in  the  Kieff  and 
Black  Sea  districts  and  moved  them  up 
through  Volhynia  and  Bessarabia  against 
the  East  Galicia  frontier.  One  of  these 
groups,  the  left,  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Alexis  Brusiloff,  later  in  the  1916 
campaign.  Almost  without  warning  these 
three  armies  crossed  the  frontier  at  three 
points,  on  August  22,  and  simultaneously 
fell  on  Gen.  Auffenberg's  line.  Favored 
by  numbers,  they  rapidly  began  to  reach 
around  his  wings.  Bv  the  second  day  his 
retreat  was  a  precipitate  one  and  Dankl 
and  the  Archduke  began  to  fall  back  un- 
der the  pressure  put  on  them  at  the  same 
time. 

By  August  28,  Auffenberg's  retreat  be- 
came a  rout.  On  September  1  the  Rus- 
sians were  ten  miles  from  Lemberg.  The 
Galician  capital,  being  undefended,  was 


evacuated  by  the  Austrians  the  same  day. 
The  Russians  occupied  it  on  September 
2,  while  the  Austrians  took  up  strong  po- 
sitions among  the  Grodek  lakes,  twelve 
miles  to  the  west.  They  were  unable  to 
hold  here.  In  the  meantime  Dankl  was 
behind  his  frontier  once  more,  with  Ivan- 
off  hot  on  his  heels.  The  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September  then,  found  Russian 
troops  flowing  across  both  the  eastern  and 
northern  borders  of  Galicia  and  toward 
the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians. 

A  realization  by  France  and  Great 
Britain  by  the  middle  of  August  of  their 
doubtful  ability  to  parry  the  tremendous 
German  blow  in  the  west,  led  to  appeals 
to  Petrograd  for  help  in  the  form  of  an 
invasion  of  East  Prussia  and  a  blow 
against  Germany.  Responding  to  these 
pleas,  and  it  must  be  said  before  circum- 
stances in  the  army  warranted  such  an 
undertaking,  Russia  despatched  two  ar- 
mies, one  from  the  Warsaw  district  and 
the  other  from  Grodno  and  the  Niemen 
fortresses,  toward  the  East  Prussian  fron- 
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tier.  Opposed  by  only  the  thinnest  of 
defenses,  both  had  early  successes.  The 
Niemen  army  won  an  easy  victory  at 
Gumbinnen  and  approached  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Koenigsberg  fortress.  The 
Warsaw  army  reached  the  Allenstein  dis- 
trict, but  there  it  met  with  complete  dis- 
aster. 

Germany  became  thoroughly  alarmed 
by  the  Russian  advance  and  hurriedly 
sent  into  the  east  units  destined  for 


and  numbers  of  men  were  involved,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war.  He  struck  the 
Russian  Warsaw  columns  at  Tannenburg 
near  Allenstein  and  in  three  days,  on  a 
triangular  front  about  60  miles  in  length 
he  had  practically  annihilated  an  army  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men,  capturing  more 
than  100,000  prisoners  and  killing  tens  of 
thousands  more.  The  Russians  were 
driven  into  the  Masurian  marshes  and 
many  of  them  were  drowned.  The  re- 


The  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  entry  of  the  British  forces  was  probably  the  most  historic  event  of  the  old  world. 


France  and  which,  conceivably,  would 
have  turned  the  scales  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  General  von  Hindenburg,  long 
in  retirement,  who  had  passed  most  of  his 
army  life  in  East  Prussia,  was  called  back 
into  service  and  was  placed  in  command. 
He  distributed  his  army,  between  200,000 
and  250,000  men,  by  means  of  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  strategic  railways  covering 
the  country  and  by  late  in  August  was 
ready  to  strike  in  counter  offensive. 

Von  Hindenburg 's  first  victory  was  the 
most  sensational,  in  so  far  as  casualties 


mainder  were  in  full  flight  and  von  Hin- 
denburg conducted  an  energetic  pursuit 
back  across  the  frontier.  The  retreat  of 
the  Northern  Russian  army  ended  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  where  large  rein- 
forcements met  it.  On  the  south,  how- 
ever, it  developed  into  the  first  German 
advance  on  Warsaw. 

While  maintaining  a  strong  force  north 
of  the  Vistula  to  hold  the  Warsaw  army 
near  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  Von 
Hindenburg  organized  an  army  of  in- 
vasion at  Posen,  which  would  strike 
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straight  through  Central  Poland,  toward 
the  capital,  in  an  effort  to  reach  Warsaw 
before  the  Russians  could  recall  sufficient 
troops  from  Galicia  to  interfere  seriously 
with  his  operations.  Only  a  miracle  pre- 
vented Ms  complete  success,  and  as  it  was 
he  came  within  six  miles  of  the  city  before 
he  was  checked. 

Its  main  purpose  was  the  relief  j-f  hard 
pressed  Austria,  and  as  a  bit  of  spectacu- 
lar strategy  its  success  was  complete,  in 
no  way  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
treat of  the  Germans  was  as  rapid  as  was 
their  advance.  Three  weeks  after  they 


genius  as  a  strategist  and  tactician. 

Once  more  only  a  day  saved  the  Rus- 
sians. Von  Hindenburg  actually  got  in 
their  rear  and  cut  their  railway  connec- 
tions with  their  base  by  striking  just 
northeast  of  Lodz.  For  three  days,  from 
November  18,  one  of  the  most  violent  bat- 
tles thus  far  in  the  war  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lodz.  Slowly  the  Germans 
were  forcing  a  ring  around  the  entire 
Russian  right  wing,  and  a  gap  of  ten 
miles  only  remained  to  be  closed  when  re- 
inforcements reached  the  Russian  com- 
mander from  Warsaw  and  fell  on  the 


Palace  of  Justice,   Brussels,  Belgium. 


had  sent  their  shells  into  Warsaw  they 
were  again  behind  their  Posen  frontier 
and  Russian  cavalry  patrols  were  across 
the  railways,  which  runs  along  the  inter- 
national line. 

The  see-saw  character  of  the  warfare  in 
the  east  was  never  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  succeeding  developments.  While 
Von  Hindenburg  was  falling  back  from 
Warsaw,  the  Russians  resumed  their  of- 
fensive in  Galicia.  They  recrossed  the 
San,  once  more  invested  Przemysl  and 
approached  to  the  suburbs  of  Cracow. 
For  the  first  time  they  sent  their  Cossacks 
through  the  Carpathian  passes  and  raided 
a  few  towns  in  Northern  Hungary. 

Von  Hindenburg  once  more  proved  his 


German  left  and  rear.  Von  Hindenburg 
had  to  abandon  his  immediate  project  in 
the  face  of  this  danger  and  the  Russians, 
almost  within  his  grasp,  eluded  him  and 
withdrew  to  the  east,  where,  after  consid- 
erable further  battering,  they  got  behind 
the  Bzura  and  Rawka  Rivers.  Supported 
here  by  the  great  fortress  of  Novo  Georg- 
ievsk  on  their  right,  and  the  Pilica  River 
on  their  left,  they  dug  themselves  in  and 
by  December  1  the  Bzura  barrier  was  in 
condition  to  resist  all  attacks.  The  Ger- 
mans entered  earthworks  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  and  here,  thirty  miles  from 
Warsaw,  they  rested  until  the  following 

July. 

The     second     thrust     toward    Warsaw 
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tused  another  readjustment  of  the  Rus- 
sian lines  in  Galicia,  but  this  time  the 
retirement  ended  at  Tarnow,  where  re- 
markably strong  positions  were  estab- 
lished along  the  rivers  Donajec  and  Biala. 
The  siege  of  Przemysl  was  little  inter- 
fered with,  and  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
were  checked  at  the  Bzura  and  there  were 
indications  that  the  status  quo  in  Poland 
would  be  maintained,  at  least  for  the 
time,  Russia  once  more  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  Austria. 

With  Przemysl  masked,  the  Russian 
advance  to  the  Carpathians  began.  But 
since  Przemysl  commanded  the  main  rail- 
ways and  roads  of  Galicia,  something 
more  than  a  mask  about  it  was  necessary. 
It  must  be  reduced  and  occupied  before 
an  actual  invasion  of  Hungary  could  be 
undertaken.  While  the  siege  was  in  prog- 
ress Russian  armies  from  the  Donajec, 
the  San,  Lemberg,  and  the  Dniester  were 
slowly  pushing  their  way  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  progress  of  a  column  from 
Tarnow  was  the  most  rapid,  and  in  Jan- 
uary it  reached  the  Dukla  Pass  and  after 
some  hard  fighting  debouched  from  the 


pass  into  the  southern  foothills.  It  could 
go  no  further,  however,  without  support 
on  the  east. 

In  December  Germany  again  came  to 
Austria's  aid.  Eight  of  her  army  corps 
were  sent  into  Hungary.  The  stiffening 
of  German  troops  seemed  to  be  what  the 
Austrians  needed.  Every  step  of  the  way 
from  January  1  the  Russians  had  to  over- 
come the  most  obstinate  resistance.  Coun- 
ter attacks  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  east  of  Dukla  frequently  threw 
them  back  for  losses,  but  they  persisted. 
Early  in  February  they  entered  Lupkow 
Pass.  Further  east,  however,  they  were 
held  at  the  mountains  by  the  failure  to 
force  a  decision  at  Przemysl  and  control 
the  railways  back  of  them.  This  necessi- 
tated a  speeding  up  of  the  siege  and  more 
active  operations  were  begun.  Austria 
had  attempted  several  times  to  raise  the 
siege  by  driving  down  from  the  Carpa- 
thians, but  every  advance  had  been  turned 
back. 

In  the  first  week  in  March,  however, 
with  the  assistance  of  German  units  sent 
through  Uszok  Pass  a  new  advance  was 


Sailors  Fighting  on  Land,  Equipped  with  Gas  Masks. 
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Covered   with   mud  and   glory. 


Tired   out   and    weary  Belgians  bespattered  with  the  mud  from  their 
inundated  fighting  ground. 


made  on  the  fortress.  The  momentum 
gathered  in  the  descent  from  the  pass  car- 
ried the  relief  army  to  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  besieged  town,  but  here  the  Russian 
field  army,  with  the  support  of  the  invest- 
ing force,  made  a  stand  on  March  14  and 
won  a  decisive  victory.  The  Austrian® 
were  forced  to  retreat  just  as  the  Prze- 
mysl  garrison  was  making  a  last  sortie  in 
force  in  the  hope  of  breaking  through  and 
joining  them.  This  defeat  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  fortress,  which  was  surrendered 
with  120,000  men  on  March  22. 

Reinforced  by  the  army  of  150,000  in- 
vesting Przemysl,  the  Russians  made 
their  final  bid  for  the  Carpathian  barrier. 
By  the  first  week  in  April  the  whole  line 
in  Galicia  had  swept  forward  until  it 
reached  and  in  some  places  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  range.  Fighting  of  a  des- 
perate nature  followed  for  three  weeks, 
with  Uszok  Pass  the  crucial  point  of  the 
battle.  In  the  last  ten  days  the  advance 
elsewhere  was  halted,  while  the  battle  here 
was  fought  out.  The  Austro-Germans 
stood  fast  and  finally  brought  the  Rus- 


sians to  a  stop  midway  in  the  pass  in  the 
closing  days  of  April. 

Facing  a  stalemate  in  the  west,  a  con- 
ference was  called  to  meet  in  Breslau 
about  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Przemysl  to 
decide  on  the  future  conduct  of  the  war. 
Not  only  the  military  chiefs  but  many  of 
the  civil  officers  of  the  Germanic  govern- 
ments went  to  Breslau.  After  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that,  while  the  road  to  Paris 
was  closed  and  the  Anglo-French  armies 
were  solidly  established  behind  their 
earthworks,  there  still  remained  one 
chance  for  the  quick  ending  of  the  war — 
that  chance  being  the  elimination  of  Rus- 
sia. If  Germany,  holding  her  occupied 
territory  in  the  west,  with  Austria's  help 
could  dispose  of  Russia,  France  and  Brit- 
ain would  hardly  dare  oppose  the  peace 
terms  which  could  be  profitably  offered  to 
them. 

To  launch  an  offensive,  the  Breslau  con- 
ference selected  General  Ton  Mackensen, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  east- 
ern theatre,  and  between  1,000,000  and 
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1,250,000  Austrian  and  German  troops 
were  placed  under  him.  His  command 
was  concentrated  in  Silesia  during  the  lat- 
er part  of  March  and  throughout  April, 

d  to  obtain  perfect  cohesion  in  opera- 
ion,  his  authority  was  extended  over  the 
rmies  in  the  Carpathians. 

The  German  high  command  knew  that 
in  any  war  of  coalitions  in  which  it  would 
be  involved,  advantage  of  numbers  would 
be  on  the  enemy  side.  It  knew  that  even- 
tually it  would  be  overwhelmed  in  man 
power.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
originate  a  system  of  offense  and  defense 
which  would  make  the  least  possible  call 
on  human  material.  This  resulted  in  the 
development  of  artillery  to  a  point  here- 
tofore unheard  of  and  a  dependence  on 
the  cannon  and  its  near  relative,  the  ma- 
chine gun,  to  an  extent  that  astonished 
all  military  observers. 

But  not  until  the  offensive  on  a  grand 
scale  against  Russia  was  decided  on  was 
the  strength  of  the  Teutonic  forces  in  ar- 
tillery fully  appreciated.  The  Donajec- 
Biala  line  was  selected  as  the  point  for  the 


first  attack.  Here  the  Russian  line  came 
down  into  Galicia  from  Poland  almost 
due  north  and  south  and  turned  abruptly 
east  along  the  summit  of  the  Carpathians. 
It  was  supported  by  Tarnow  and  Gorlice, 
and  during  its  six  months  of  occupancy  it 
had  been  strongly  and  carefully  fortified. 

General  Von  Mackensen's  object  was 
to  break  through  over  the  Donajec,  drive 
the  Russian  right  back  into  Poland  and 
isolate  the  armies  operating  in  the  Carpa- 
thians. For  this  task  he  massed  more  than 
250  batteries  of  all  calibres  on  a  front  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  wide, 
then  moved  his  allied  army  up  to  the  line 
from  the  Cracow  rendezvous.  He  opened 
his  bombardment  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
1,  1915,  and  maintained  an  unprecedented 
fire  for  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  after- 
noon of  May  2  he  ordered  an  attack  along 
the  whole  Donajec  front,  supported  by  a 
simultaneous  advance  of  all  the  Austro 
German  armies  in  and  south  of  the  Car- 
pathians. 

The  first  shock  upset  the  Russians.  A 
wide  gap  was  opened  along  the  river, 


New  Zealand  Pioneer  Battalion.     These  Maoris  fought  in  Gallipoli  and  France.     They  are  shown  in 
native  costume  doing  the  "Haka"  dance  done  by  them  before  entering  battle. 
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Muret  Castle,  In  the  Aisne  District,  Before  August  2,  1918. 


Muret  Castle,  After  August  2,  19^8.    Nothing  but   a   gate   post    remained    to    mark   the    spot. 
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irougli    which    the    Germans    began    to 

)ur.  It  seemed  certain  they  had  effected 
a  real  break,  but  the  Russians  rallied 
around  a  small  mountain  (Dobrotyn)  five 
miles  back  from  the  Donajec  and  on  the 
Zamczysko  group  of  hills  back  of  Gorlice, 
and  before  these  could  be  passed  they  had 
brought  a  slight  semblance  of  order  out 
of  the  chaos  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  and  were  able  to  link  up  their  line 
in  a  weak  and  ragged  formation,  but 
enough  to  prevent  its  complete  piercing. 
They  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  seri- 
ous stand,  however,  and  they  began  a 
retreat  to  the  San,  which  took  on  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  flight. 

Russian  pressure  in  the  Carpathians  re- 
laxed at  once  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  So 
critical  did  the  situation  of  the  army  which 
had  passed  through  Dukla  Pass  become, 
that  its  annihilation  was  regarded  as  cer- 
tain. But  by  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions it  got  out  of  the  pass  and  fell  down 
to  the  foothills  just  in  time  to  continue 
the  retreat  with  the  badly  battered  Dona- 
jec army. 

Not  until  the  San  was  crossed  and  the 


fortress  of  Przemysl  and  the  city  of  Jaros- 
lau  offered  temporary  refuge  and  sup- 
porting points,  were  the  Russians  able  to 
halt.  Here  they  rallied  and  for  twelve 
days,  from  May  14,  held  up  the  Austro- 
German  advance. 

Przemysl  was  evacuated  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  June  3  after  being  in  Russian 
hands  less  than  ten  weeks,  and  the  retreat 
was  continued  to  the  line  of  the  Grodek 
lakes,  twelve  miles  west  of  Lemberg, 
which  was  to  be  the  next  stand. 

The  Russian  withdrawal  from  the  San 
line  marked  the  first  larger  development 
of  the  German  offensive.  Occupying 
Lemberg  the  middle  of  June,  Von  Mack- 
ensen  swung  his  main  army  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  north,  while  with  his  right  he 
pushed  back  the  Russians  to  the  Sereth  in 
East  Galicia,  and  on  a  broad  ninety  mile 
front,  with  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand 
on  his  left,  along  the  Vistula,  he  moved 
up  between  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula 
toward  the  Lubin-Cholm  railway,  which 
was  the  Warsaw-Kieff-Odessa  trunk  line 
and  one  of  the  main  Russian  arteries  for 
the  supply  of  the  whole  Polish  front. 


No  Man's  Land,  A  Shell  Torn  Forest  on  the  Peak  of  Mt  Grappa,  where  the  Italians  Fought  the  Austrians, 
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Up  to  the  recapture  of  Lemberg  little 
activity  had  been  manifested  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  front  of  Warsaw  or,  in  fact,  by 
any  of  the  Von  Hindenburg  group  which 
held  the  line  from  the  Pilica  to  the  East 
Prussian  frontier.  With  Galicia  virtually 
cleared  and  Von  Mackensen  marching 
into  Russia,  however,  Von  Hindenburg 
got  into  action.  This  ended  the  first 
phase  of  the  offensive  and  began  the  sec- 
ond and  most  pretentious  phase,  which 
called  for  correlated  action  by  a  moving- 
force  of  2,500,000  Teutonic  troops  on  a 
front  more  than  six  hundred  miles  wide. 

The  first  concrete  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  German  staff  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  operations  came  with  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  large  body  of 
German  cavalry  in  the  Russian  Baltic 
provinces.  Russia  apparently  had  never 
anticipated  an  attack  in  this  direction  and 
had  prepared  no  adequate  defenses  north 
of  the  Niemen  River,  which  marked  the 
limit  of  the  frontier  fortifications. 

Using  Tilsit  and  Nemel  as  bases,  a  cav- 
alry division  under  General  Bulow  ad- 
vanced rapidly  into  Courland,  cut  the 
Dvinsk-Libau  Railway  and  moved  toward 
Riga.  German  control  of  the  Baltic  was 
secure,  and  through  Libau  large  numbers 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  sent  to  rein- 
force Bulow,  who  soon  ended  his  raids  in 
the  face  of  a  Russian  army  hastily  sent 
into  the  region  and  took  up  a  line  of  battle 
from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  outside 
Riga  down  the  Niemen  in  front  of  Kovno, 
with  a  bulge  to  the  east  in  the  direction 
of  Dvina. 


A   Protected   Battery.     The   most  cleverly  concealed 
battery  on  the  Serbian  front. 

Von  Hindenburg  and  Von  Mackensen 
now  began  their  tasks  of  pressing  in  the 
flanks  of  the  Russians  occupying  the  Pol- 
ish salient,  with  the  object  of  cutting  off 
and  destroying  the  army  of  approximate- 
ly 1,000,000^  men  holding  the  Vistula  line, 
which  had  its  main  points  of  support  in 


Australian  troops  on  parade  just  before  leaving  for  the  front. 
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Two  British  Dirigibles  In  Flight.     These  are  the   S.   S.    "Zero"   and   the   "Parseval."     The   parachute 
carrying  case  is  shown  attached  to  the  envelope  of  the  Zero. 


Ivangorod  and  "Warsaw.  Von  Macken- 
sen  was  striking  125  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  apex  of  the  salient  at  Warsaw  and 
Novo  Georgievsk.  Von  Hindenburg, 
while  he  faced  Warsaw,  avoided  an  en- 
gagement there  and  instead  attacked  the 
flank  along  the  Narew  and  the  Bohr  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  capi- 
tal. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  two  weeks,  ten 
miles  below  Lublin,  Von  Mackensen  dis- 
lodged the  Russians  defending  the  Lub- 
lin-Cholm  line  and  cut  communications 
with  Ivangorod  from  the  east.  Von  Hin- 
denburg, fighting  a  series  of  sanguinary 
engagements  in  the  north,  in  which  the 
Russians  took  every  advantage  of  the 
chain  of  secondary  forts  they  maintained 
along  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  forced 
the  Narew-Bohr  line  and  came  up  to  the 
Bug  in  the  rear  of  Warsaw. 

Ivangorod  was  virtually  surrounded  in 
the  last  week  in  July,  the  Vistula  was 
forced  south  of  Warsaw  and  the  rapidity 
of  Von  Mackensen 's  advance  made  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  Warsaw  garri- 


son and  all  the  army  between  the  capital 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Pilica  would  fall 
into  the  German  net.  With  a  skill  which 
at  once  stamped  him  as  a  military  genius 
of  the  first  order,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
extricated  his  center  and  left  center,  broke 
off  a  battle  which  had  developed  in  front 
of  Warsaw  and  withdrew  along  the  War- 
saw-Brest-Litovsk  railway  in  good  order, 
leaving  Warsaw  to  the  Germans,  who  en- 
tered it  on  August  5,  the  same  day  Ivan- 
gorod surrendered  to  the  allied  Austro- 
German  army  attacking  it. 

Failing  in  the  effort  to  strike  what 
might  have  been  a  mortal  blow  in  Poland, 
the  German  high  command  threw  the  bulk 
of  its  weight  into  Courland,  while  Von 
Mackensen  shifted  the  direction  of  his  ad- 
vance somewhat  to  the  east. 

Von  Hindenburg,  put  in  command  of 
the  entire  northern  army  group,  centered 
his  first  efforts  on  the  Grodno  and  Kovno 
fortresses.  Reducing  these,  he  attacked 
Vilna  and  made  a  tremendous  effort  to 
go  around  that  position  and  cut  off  its 
garrison,  which  comprised  the  large  part 
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}f  the  Russians  who  had  opposed  him 
from  the  Niemen  line  and  the  Kovno 
forts.  Pressing  on  both  sides  of  the  city, 
he  slowly  was  closing  the  doors  behind  it. 
Once  more  the  prey  escaped,  however, 
this  time  through  a  gap  less  than  ten  miles 
in  width. 

The  failure  to  destroy  this  army  or  pre- 
vent its  getting  behind  the  Dvina  and  the 
Dvinsk  lakes  brought  the  active  campaign 
in  the  north  to  an  end.  On  his  end  of  the 
line  Von  Mackensen  early  seized  Brest- 
Litovsk,  to  which  the  Ivangorod  and 
Warsaw  armies  had  retreated,  and  thus 
came  into  possession  of  the  greatest  in- 
trenched camp  in  all  Russia.  But  he  got 
nothing  else.  He  had  hoped  to  catch  in 
the  camp  the  Russian  central  armies,  but 
he  failed  as  Von  Hindenburg  had  failed 
in  his  task  at  Vilna,  He  followed  his  flee- 
ing adversary  into  the  Pripet  marshes  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  beyond  Pinsk,  and 
took  the  secondary  fortresses  of  Lutsk 
and  Dubno,  in  Volhynia,  but  he  could  go 
no  further.  By  October,  his  group  of 


armies  was-  stationary.  Von  Mackensen 
himself  had  been  called  away  in  the  mean- 
time to  direct  the  recently  organized  drive 
through  Serbia  to  the  Golden  Horn. 

Germany  had  achieved  victory  in  the 
east.  The  Russians  had  been  swept  from 
East  Prussia.  They  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  weaker  ally,  Austria,  and  had 
saved  the  day.  Had  the  Russians  pos- 
sessed half  the  pertinacity  of  the  French, 
the  doggedness  of  the  British,  the  war 
would  have  been  ended  by  the  campaigns 
on  the  eastern  front.  But  these  qualities 
they  lacked  and  the  full  fruits  of  their 
sporadic  dashes  were  lost. 

Probably  the  situation  in  Petrograd 
made  its  effects  felt  at  the  front.  The 
court  of  Czar  Nicholas  was  filled  with 
persons  who  exerted  influence  for  Ger- 
many. The  high  military  command  was 
dominated  by  politics.  The  personnel  of 
the  army  itself  was  strong;  the  individual 
Russian  soldier  was  a  good  fighter.  But 
treachery  stalked  openly  at  the  imperial 
court  and  among  the  military  chiefs  and 


French    warriors    on    horseback.      General    Joffre  kept  these  and  nearly  all  his  other  mounted  men  from 
within  rifle  range  of  the  Germans.    These  men,  who  were  photographed  while  reconnoitering  in  Somme 
are  as  fine  cavalry  as  the  world  ever  saw.     In  their  two  years  of  service  back  of  the  trenches  they  had 
time  to  master  the  technique  of  their  kind  of  warfare. 
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the  talk  of  a  separate  peace  followed 
every  reverse.  During  the  winter  of 
1915-16  Russia  trembled  upon  the  brink 
of  the  political  upheaval  which  later  swept 
royalty  from  control,  resulted  in  the  revo- 
lution and  the  counter  revolution  and  the 
disgraceful  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

But  with  France  and  England  de- 
manding a  diversion  and  serious  effort  by 
Russia  after  von  Mackensen  had  overrun 
the  Balkans,  Russia  gathered  herself  to- 
gether in  the  spring  of  1916  and  on  June 
1st,  launched  the  most  pretentious  of  all 
her  drives.  Under  Gen.  Brusiloff  an 
army  of  over  1,500,000  men  stepped  for- 
ward in  a  united  effort  along  almost  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  Riga  on  the  Baltic  to 
Czernowitz  on  the  border  of  Austria. 

The  victories  were  quick  and  stupen- 
dous. Austria's  lines  were  rolled  back 
in  battle  after  battle.  Prisoners  were 
taken  in  thousands.  Czernowitz  fell  and 
the  fortresses  of  Dubno  and  Lutsk  were 
retaken.  Rich  prizes  of  much  needed  guns 
and  ammunition  fell  into  Russian  hands. 


Within  four  weeks  the  number  of  Aus- 
trian and  German  prisoners  was  placed 
in  excess  of  200,000.  Bukowina  and  Gali- 
cia  lay  at  the  feet  of  Brusiloff.  The  Aus- 
trians  could  Hope  for  no  relief  from  the 
north,  for  there  the  army  of  Gen.  Kuro- 
patkin  was  pressing  hard  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  von  Hindenburg  was  at  bay 
again. 

After  taking  Czernowitz,  Brusiloff, 
pushed  on.  The  Austrians  fled  across  the 
River  Pruth.  Kolomea,  an  important 
railroad  center,  fell.  It  looked  dark  for 
Austria.  Hungary  was  being  overrun, 
but  there  could  be  no  aid  from  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  north,  nor  from  Prance,  where 
the  Crown  Prince  was  sacrificing  thou- 
sands to  the  desire  for  personal  glory  in 
his  attack  against  Verdun.  Italy,  too,  "was 
driving  upon  Austria  in  the  Trentino  dis- 
trict. There  was  dissastisf  action  in  Vienna 
and  the  first  talk  of  a  separate  peace  and 
then  the  disintegration  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy was  heard. 


One  of  the  shells  fired I  b y  the  big  German  gun  in  the  forest  of   St.   Gobans,   a   distance  of  about  eighty  miles 
from  Pans,  fell  m  a  nursery  and  created  the  awful  havoc  shown  above. 
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CHAPTEE     V 

OTHER  THEATERS  OF  WAR  — JAPAN  IN  THE  EAST  — TS1NGTAU  FALLS 
—  GERMANY  LOSES  HER  COLONIES  — THE  BOER  REVOLT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA  —  ENGLAND  SEIZES  EGYPT  AND  DEPOSES  KHEDIVE  — LORD 
KITCHENER  KILLED  — THE  REBELLION  IN  IRELAND  — SIR  ROGER 
CASEMENT  EXECUTED 


While  the  great  conflict  was  raging  in 
France  and  Belgium  in  the  west,  while  it 
spread  until  it  involved  Italy  and  Turkey 
and  brought  campaigns  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  Holy  Land  and  Persia,  while 
Eussia  fought  it  out  with  Germany  and 
Austria  in  bitter  campaigns  on  the  east 
front,  events  of  less  sensational  nature 
but  of  importance  were  taking  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  wt>rld. 

Japan,  under  her  treaties  with  Eng- 
land, entered  the  war  on  August  23rd, 
1914.  There  had  been  a  deep  feeling  of 
resentment  against  Germany  in  the  little 
empire,  for  it  was  Germany's  influence 
among  the  nations  that  forced  Japan's 
withdrawal  from  Port  Arthur  in  1905 
after  her  defeat  of  Eussia.  Also  the  seiz- 
ure by  Germany  of  Kiao-Chau  Bay  in 
China  in  1897  had  rankled  in  .the  Japan- 
ese heart.  By  treaty  she  was  bound  to^a 
defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain  in 
so  far  as  eastern  interests  were  affected. 

Quickly  Japan  organized  her  naval 
forces  and  a  comparatively  small  land 
force  and  prepared  to  oust  Germany  from 
her  hold  in  the  Orient.  Tsingtau,  the 
port  on  Kiao-Chau  Bay,  the  seizure  of 
which  had  so  offended  Japan,  was  be- 
sieged. A  small  force  of  Anglo-Indian 
troops  assisted  and  the  port  fell  on  No- 
vember 17.  The  German  garrison  was 
interned  and  the  German  warships  and 
shipping  seized.  Japan's  part  in  the  war 
after  that  was  inconsequential.  She 
pledged  herself  only  to  the  guarding  of 
Britain's  eastern  interests.  There  was 
discussion  several  times  of  bringing  Jap- 
anese troops  into  the  action  in  Europe, 
but  this  was  discountenanced  by  the  Al- 


lies, who  feared  Japan  would  insist  on  a 
considerable  say  in  the  eventual  peace 
negotiations  and  demand  important  con- 
cessions in  the  east  as  a  reward  for  further 
participation  in  the  war. 

Germany's  colonies  fell  before  British 
territorial  forces,  volunteer  units  enlisted 
from  the  possessions.  New  Guinea,  and 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago  were  taken  by 
the  Australians  in  September.  Only 
slight  resistance  was  put  up.  The  British 
completed  the  conquest  of  Togoland  in 
August.  In  July  of  1915,  the  subjuga- 
tion  of  German  Southwest  Africa  was 
completed  by  the  British.  Kamerun  was 
occupied  in  February  of  1916.  German 
East  Africa,  invaded  in  1914,  was  com- 
pletely conquered  by  December,  1917. 

The  severest  colonial  blow  to  German 
prestige  was  in  her  South  African  col- 
onies. She  had  expected  valuable  aid 
from  the  Boer  leaders  who  had  been  beat- 
en in  their  rebellion  against  British 
dominance  sixteen  years  before.  Secret 
service  agents  are  believed  to  have  assured 
the  Kaiser  of  assistance  from  these  men, 
but  they  had  been  misled.  In  the  west, 
Gen.  Botha,  famous  leader  in  the  rebel- 
lion, subjugated  the  German  colony. 
Kamerun  and  German  East  Africa  were 
stronger  in  defense  and  it  took  a  longer 
period  to  subdue  opposition.  The  cam- 
paign brought  bitter  fighting,  as  German 
officers  had  trained  an  army  of  at  least 
50,000  troops,  but  here  the  Boers  also  did 
the  greater  share,  aided  by  Portuguese 
colonials.  Under  Gen.  Smuts,  also  a 
leader  in  the  Boer  war,  the  conquest  was 
completed. 
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ne  faction  of  the  Boers,  a  small  one, 
j  roved  disloyal,  however,  and  had  to  be 
crushed.  Under  Gen.  DeWet,  a  small 
f)rce  of  Boers  who  had  been  inveigled 
j  ito  insurrection  of  German  agents,  de- 
c.ared  for  German  rule.  Troops  were 
sent  against  them.  They  crossed  into  the 
Transvaal,  were  pursued  and  disbanded. 
DeWet  was  captured  near  Maf eking. 
The  aged  Boer  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $10,000. 

The  Irish  question  is  one  that  Great 
Britain  always  has  had  with  her  and  the 
most  serious  break  in  loyalty  to  the  em- 
pire during  the  war  came  from  that 
source.  It  was  upon  the  smoldering  fire 
about  to  break  into  flame  in  1914  that 
Germany  placed  the  greatest  reliance  to 
keep  England  out  of  the  war.  In  fact, 
subsequent  developments  showed  that 
Germany  had  not  an  unimportant  hand 
in  the  trouble  that  beset  England  across 
the  Irish  Channel. 

When  war  threatened,  the  English  par- 
liament had  passed  a  home  rule  bill  for 
Ireland,  an  issue  over  which  they  had 
bickered  for  decades.  Instead  of  having 


the  desired  'effect  of  binding  the  Irish 
more  closely  in  the  time  of  need,  it  excited 
the  Protestant  faction  in  Ulster,  who  op- 
posed the  home  rule  bill,  to  open  threats 
of  revolt.  Ulster  leaders  gathered  a  con- 
siderable force  around  them  and  armed 
them.  Officers  high  in  rank  resigned  their 
commissions  rather  than  face  the  forcing 
of  the  law  upon  the  Ulster  men.  Taking 
their  cue  from  Ulster,  the  rest  of  Ireland 
armed  itself,  too,  and  the  island  was  on 
the  brink  of  civil  war,  with  neither  fac- 
tion particularly  concerned  over  the  em- 
pire 's  issues  in  the  general  European 
conflict  that  threatened.  The  actual  out- 
break of  war,  however,  stilled  the  tempest 
for  a  time. 

With  the  call  of  loyalty  uppermost,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  sub- 
merged their  private  quarrel  until  the 
Sinn  Fein  Society,  which  numbered 
among  its  leaders  the  most  radical,  saw  a 
long  sought  opportunity  and  plotted  se- 
cession from  England.  It  is  a  question 
now  of  how  far  Germany  succeeded  in 
aiding  and  abetting  the  revolt.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  funds  were  furnished  and  some 


Italian   anti-craft  guns  and   light   artillery  pieces  were  mounted  and  hauled  into  position  by  tractors. 
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French  Advancing  Behind  a  Barrage  Fire. 


arms  and  munitions  were  run  past  the 
watchful  British  ships  of  war. 

Awaiting  more  arms  and  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity,  the  revolutionists  were 
forced  into  open  action  by  the  capture  of 
Sir  Eoger  Casement,  an  Irishman  of  dis- 
tinction, as  he  was  in  the  act  of  landing  a 
large  supply  of  arms  from  a  German  ves- 
sel. Casement  had  achieved  high  honors 
in  the  British  diplomatic  service  and  had 
retired  on  a  pension.  But  despite  his  long 
sendee  with  the  empire,  he  held  himself  an 
Irishman  first,  and  hardly  had  the  war  be- 
gun, before  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  where,  in  the  name  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  Society,  he  tried  to  raise  funds  to 
finance  a  rebellion.  He  then  gained  en- 
trance to  Germany  and  discussed  with  the 
government  there  the  plans  for  the  revolt. 
He  visited  the  prison  camps  and  sought 
to  enlist  the  Irish  among  the  prisoners  of 
war,  in  an  army  to  sail  for  Ireland  and 
free  it,  but  he  was  almost  mobbed  by  the 
men  who  had  suffered  and  achieved  such 
glory  in  the  early  campaign  in  France. 

But   England   had   kept   watch    on   Sir 


Roger,  and  when  he  appeared  off  the  Irish 
coast  in  a  submarine,  accompanied  by  an- 
other German  vessel  bearing  the  supply 
of  arms  for  the  secessionists,  he  was 
trapped  as  he  came  ashore.  The  sub- 
marine escaped,  but  the  munitions  ship 
was  sunk.  Its  identification  left  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  armored  auxiliary  ship  of 
the  German  navy. 

The  exposure  of  the  plot  set  the  fire 
ablaze  and  the  revolt  broke  out  in  Dublin 
within  a  few  hours.  For  days  the  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  rioters  who  had  forti- 
fied themselves  in  some  of  the  public 
buildings  and  later  retired  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  British  troops  in 
Dublin  were  powerless  to  handle  the 
situation  and  were  repulsed  in  the  first 
fighting  in  the  streets.  Reinforcements 
were  rushed  to  their  relief,  and  the  revolu- 
tion was  stamped  out.  It  had  not  spread 
far  and  the  capture  of  the  chief  plotters 
apparently  smothered  it.  Fourteen  of  the 
immediate  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were 
executed.  Casement  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time  and  after  a  detailed  trial  by  law, 
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is  hanged.  Protests  from  the  Irish  in 
he  United  States  were  sent  to  London 
ind  President  Wilson  was  asked  to  pre- 
sent a  plea  for  clemency  for  Sir  Eoger. 
But  the  revolution  was  stamped  out  as 
quickly  as  it  had  flamed  up,  and  the  Brit- 
.sh  Empire  was  again  a  unit. 

Egypt,  while  tacitly  a  British  posses- 
sion, was,  in  the  eyes  of  international  con- 
ventions, an  independent  state.  Techni- 
cally the  control  exercised  by  Britain  was 
not  even  in  the  form  of  a  protectorate. 
But  when  German  agents  made  the  land 
of  the  Nile  another  target  for  the  dis- 
seminating of  their  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, the  British  stepped  in  promptly 
and  suppressed  the  incipient  rebellion 
against  their  influence.  The  Khedive  de- 
veloped open  pro-Turkish  sympathies  after 
the  Ottoman  Empire  had  joined  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  and  invasion  of  Egypt  by  way 
of  the  Suez  Canal  was  invited.  The  Khe- 
dive was  promptly  deposed  and  a  new  ruler 
set  up  under  the  title  of  sultan.  A  British 
protectorate  was  declared  and  a  sufficient 
British  force  thrown  in  to  guarantee 


Egypt's  allegiance  to  the  Allies. 

Another  factor  in  the  war,  though  a 
small  one  and  mostly  effective  politically 
and  economically  rather  than  in  a  military 
sense,  was  the  entrance  of  Portugal. 
Portugal  was  not  drawn  in  until  March 
9,  1916,  when  she  declared  war  against 
Germany.  Her  long  existing  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  ensured  her  own  se- 
curity in  the  council  of  nations,  made  this 
step  obligatory. 

England,  a  nation  which  had  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  her  great  navy  for 
power,  had  accomplished  wonders  in  or- 
ganization of  her  land  forces,  in  the  qual- 
ity of  training  through  which  the  recruits 
went  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication across  the  channel,  by  which  the 
steady  flow  of  troops  into  France  was 
kept  up  without  a  break  and  by  which 
they  were  fed  and  supplied  with  muni- 
tions. It  was  indeed  at  the  very  point  of 
initial  success  that  England  lost  the  man 
she  had  most  to  thank  for  the  devefop- 
ment  of  her  army. 


Real  dogs  of  war  on  duty  in  the  trenches.     People   often  talked  of  the  "dogs  of  war"  but  the  dogs  they 
thought  of  then  were  far  different  from  these  real  dogs  in  the  trenches. 
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Field  Marshal  Horatio  Herbert  Kitch- 
ener, the  hero  of  Khartoum,  the  idol  of 
the  army  and  the  public  and  probably  the 
grea'test  military  figure  of  the  time,  was 
killed  on  June  5th,  1915,  when  the  Brit- 
ish cruiser  Hampshire  was  sunk  by  a 
mine  off  the  Orkney  Islands.  Lord 
Kitchener  was  on  his  way  to  Petrograd, 
by  way  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
to  discuss  with  the  Eussian  staff  the  plans 
for  a  concerted  drive  on  all  fronts.  Only 
twelve  of  the  crew  of  the  Hampshire  sur- 
vived and  the  exact  manner  of  the  great 
general's  death  is  not  known. 

Lord  Kitchener,  as  the  foremost  mili- 
tary genius,  was  called  to  act  as  secretary 
of  state  for  war  at  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. It  was  he  who,  in  the  face  of  the 


ridicule  of  those  who  saw  a  quick  conclu- 
sion to  the  war,  stated  that  it  would  en- 
dure for  at  least  three  years  and  probably 
longer.  Steadfast  in  this  belief,  he  went 
grimly  about  his  task  of  raising  an  army. 
"Kitchener's  mob"  it  was  called,  the  first 
hundred  thousand  or  so  recruited  and  sent 
over  seas,  but  within  a  remarkably  short 
time  Kitchener  had  thrown  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  men  into  France.  He 
was  sharply  criticised  by  the  press  and 
public  at  times  because  men  were  not 
rushed  to  France  sooner,  but  he  refused 
to  send  half  trained  troops  into  action, 
adhering  always  to  his  theory  that  the  war 
would  be  a  long  one  and  that  it  was 
trained  man  power  and  not  territory 
which  would  decide  the  final  outcome. 


A  German  Zeppelin  flight  over  British  fleet,  which  the  fleet   destroyed   with   three   well   placed   shots. 


BRITISH  MACHINES  CHASING  THE  GERMAN  SCARLET  SCOUTS. 

Our  fighting  planes  have  intercepted  and  caused  to  turn  tail  a  squadron  of  German  Scarlet  Scouts. 
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CHAPTER     VI 

TURKEY  ENTERS  THE  WAR  — THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  DARDANELLES  — 
GREAT  FLEETS  ARE  REPULSED  — THE  FIGHTING  AT  GALLIPOLI — 
THOUSANDS  LOST  —  TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS  IN  THE  CAUCASUS  —  THE 
SUEZ  CANAL  — THE  CAMPAIGNS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  MESOPOTAMIA  — 
BAGDAD  AND  JERUSALEM  FALL  —  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  YPRES 


Turkey  forced  herself  into  the  war  on 
behalf  of  Germany.  Acts  which  caused 
Great  Britain  to  declare  war  on  the  Otto- 
man Empire  on  November  5th,  1914, 
apparently  were  committed  with  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  provoking  a  break. 

Turkey  long  had  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Berlin.  The  Dardanelles  and 
Constantinople  were  invaluable  to  the 
Mittel  Europa  plan.  The  empire,  when 
in  financial  straits,  had  been  refinanced 
by  German  capital.  The  overthrow  of 
Abdul  Hamid  by  the  Young  Turks  was 
aided  by  the  Kaiser.  Turk  soldiers  were 
being  trained  by  German  officers.  The 
fortifications  along  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus  had  been  modernized  by 
German  military  engineers.  In  fact,  it 
has  now  been  proved  that  Germany  had 
planned  the  pitting  of  Moslem  against 
Christian  in  the  great  war  and  that  on 
August  4,  within  less  than  a  week  after 
war  was  first  declared,  Berlin  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  Porte  in  which  the  aid  of 
Turkey  was  pledged. 

The  Allies  had  made  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches to  Turkey  to  keep  her  in  the 
neutral  column  at  least,  but  early  in  the 
war  they  were  left  in  no  doubt  MS  to  where 
the  Sultan  stood  in  the  matter  of  sym- 
pathies. Two  German  ships  of  war,  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  early  in  August 
were  trapped  in  the  harbor  of  Genoa  by 
the  British.  Remaining  there  as  long  as 
the  laws  of  Italian  neutrality  permitted, 
the  two  cruisers  dashed  out  and  slipped 
past  the  British.  Pursued,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  Dardanelles.  Turkey,  as  a 
neutral,  was  bound  to  compel  the  ships 
to  leave  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  day 
after  day  passed  and  the  British  fleet, 
waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
saw  no  sign  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Bres- 
lau. Finally,  the  Turkish  flag  was  run 
up  on  both  vessels  and  it  was  announced 


that  Turkey  had  purchased  them  from 
Germany.  Protests  from  Great  Britain 
dragged  along  into  weeks  of  Turkish  pro- 
crastination. Lest  there  be  lack  of  action, 
however,  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 
were  bombarded  by  Turkish  ships.  This 
act  was  renounced  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  a  way. 
Finally,  when  the  Allies  had  given  the 
Moslems  ample  time  to  man  their  ships 
and  fortifications  with  German  officers 
and  some  German  troops,  war  was  de- 
clared against  them. 

The  Black  Sea,  the  Suez  district,  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Holy  Land  eventually 
saw  fighting  against  the  Turk,  but  the 
British  attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
was  not  only  the  most  sensational  feature 
of  the  war  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  in  the  history 
of  nations.  The  Turks  had  seen  hard 
fighting  in  the  Balkan  wars  and  their 
army  was  trained  and  campaign  hard- 
ened. Officered  and  disciplined  by  Ger- 
man officers,  the  Turk  army  of  a  million 
men  made  a  formidable  addition  to  the 
Central  Powers  and  one  which  constantly 
menaced  the  plans  of  the  Allies.  The 
necessity  of  putting  Turkey  out  of  the 
war  quickly  was  seen  and  the  British  War 
council  decided,  on  the  attack  to  force  the 
famous  waterway  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea  and  bring  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  The  campaign  on 
land  and  sea  resulted  in  a  fiasco  which  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  British  prestige  and 
British  pride  and  caused  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral battleships  and  200,000  men. 

The  forty-seven  miles  of  fortified 
waterway  known  as  the  Dardanelles  had 
been  the  focus  of  international  affairs  in 
Europe  and  Asia  for  centuries.  Called 
the  Hellespont  by  the  ancients,  it  b  id 
been  sailed  through,  steamed  through  and 
marched  across  in  boats  of  bridge  since 
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Looking  at  First  Sight  Like  a  Group  of  Antediluvian   Monsters   Squatting  in   the   Open   Before 
Starting  on  Their  Prowl.    At  a  "Tankdrome"  on  the  Cambrai  Front. 


the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  con 
trary.  Around  the  green  tables  of  diplo- 
macy, too,  had  the  contest  been  waged. 
Eussia  had  consistently  fought  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  Dardanelles.  An  out- 
let from  the"  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  her  greatest  economic  neces- 
sity. England  had  contended  against  this 
consistently,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
on  the  theory  that  the  opening  of  the 
straits  would  bring  aid  to  her  ally  in  the 
free  passage  of  wheat  and  munitions,  that 
led  Great  Britain  to  undertake  the  attack 
in  February  of  1915.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  nearly  four  years  later,  the  Darda- 
nelles still  could  be  called  impregnable. 
True,  the  Turk  was  defeated  and  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Dardanelles  were  under 
Allied  control,  but  it  took  the  years  of 
land  fighting,  the  long  and  arduous  cam- 
paign through  the  Holy  Land  to  accom- 
plish this.  The  battle  that  raged  between 
the  British  and  French  fleets  and  the 
Turk  land  fortifications  brought  out  the 
most  terrible  bombardment  of  the  war, 
but  it  was  the  weight  of  steel  from  the 
sea  against  the  weight  of  steel  from  the 
land,  and  the  latter  won. 

It  had  been  the  original  plan  to  limit 


the  attack  to  the  navy  alone,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  the  most  powerful  British 
fleet  that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  at- 
tack, delivered  the  first  blow  at  the 
Aegean  end  of  the  Dardanelles.  Turkish 
mines  and  sunken  vessels  and  log  chains 
blocked  the  entrance  and  German  sub- 
marines guarded  these  impediments.  The 
very  mouth  of  the  straits  apparently  was 
easy  of  reduction,  for  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  great  British  dreadnoughts  with 
their  fifteen  inch  rifles  had  begun  the  bom- 
bardment, the  Turkish  forts  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins  under  the  terrific  fire.  The 
world  thrilled  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
effort  and  England  was  confident  that 
days  would  bring  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople as  the  great  fleets  sailed  through, 
reducing  the  fortifications  on  either  side 
one  by  one. 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  the 
military  genius  of  Germany.  Military 
engineers  from  Berlin  had  been  working 
night  and  day  for  months  and  the  forts 
past  the  mouth  of  the  straits  were  of  the 
most  modern  construction.  Guns  that 
equalled  or  surpassed  those  of  the  fleet  in 
calibre  had  been  mounted.  Trawlers  and 
gunboats  that  had  gone  in  ahead  under 
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protection  of  the  big  guns  from  the  dread- 
noughts, were  sunk  and  driven  back  by 
the  forts  and  the  larger  vessels  had  to 
contend  with  the  most  complete  mine 
fortifications,  while  all  the  time  they  were 
the  targets  of  the  terrific  fire  from  the 
forts.  The  German  submarines  were  a 
constant  menace  and  claimed  their  toll  of 
smaller  ships. 

It  was  on  March  18,  that  the  greatest 
attempt  of  the  Allies  was  made,  the  one 
from  which,  when  they  had  retired  shaken 
by  the  fire  from  the  land  forts,  they  were 
convinced  that  the  Dardanelles  must  go 
down  in  history,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, as  impregnable  from  the  sea. 
Written  in  military  terseness,  the  report 
from  the  British  Admiralty,  as  published 
in  the  London  Mail  of  March  20th,  gives 
the  most  graphic  account  of  the  great  bat- 
tle. Itfollows^ 

4 'Mine  sweeping  having  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  last  ten  days  inside  the 
straits,  a  general  attack  was  delivered  by 
the  British  and  French  fleets  yesterday 
morning  upon  the  fortresses  at  the  Nar- 


rows of  the' Dardanelles.  At  10:45  'K.  M. 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  Inflexible,  Agamem- 
non, and  Lord  Nelson  bombarded  forts 
J,  L,  T,  U,  and  V,  while  Triumph  and 
Prince  George  fired  at  Batteries  F,  E, 
and  H.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the 
ships  from  howitzers  and  field  guns. 

"At  12:22  the  French  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Suffren,  Gaulois,  Charle- 
magne, and  Bouvet,  advanced  up  the 
Dardanelles  and  engaged  the  forts  at 
closer  range.  Forts  J,  U,  F,  and  E,  re- 
plied strongly.  Their  fire  was  silenced 
by  the  ten  battleships  inside  the  straits, 
all  the  ships  being  hit  several  times  during 
this  part  of  the  action.  By  1:25  P.  M., 
all  forts  had  ceased  firing. 

"  Vengeance,  Irresistible,  Albion,  Ocean, 
Swiftsure,  and  Majestic  then  advanced  to 
relieve  the  six  old  battleships  inside  the 
straits. 

'"As  the  French  squadron,  which  had 
engaged  the  forts  in  the  most  brilliant 
fashion,  was  passing  out,  the  Bouvet  was 
blown  up  by  a  drifting  mine  and  sank  in 
thirty-six  fathoms  (216  feet)  north  of 


The  great  Teutonic  drive  into  Russia.     Austrian  troops  with  arms  stacked  enjoying  a  brief  rest  in  the 

mountains. 
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Austro-Italian  Fighting  in  the  Alps. 
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1  ren  Kioi  village,  in  less  than  three  min- 
i!  tes. 

''At  2:36  P.  M.,  the  relief  battleships 
r  3newed  the  attack  on  the  forts,  who  again 
opened  fire.  The  attack  on  the  forts  was 
maintained  while  the  operations  of  the 
nine  sweepers  continued. 

"At  4:09  Irresistible  quitted  the  line 
Lsting  heavily;  and  at  5:50  she  sank,  hav- 
ing probably  struck  a  drifting  mine.  At 
6:05  Ocean,  also  having  struck  a  mine, 
both  vessels  sank  in  deep  water,  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  crews  having  been 
removed  safely  under  a  hot  fire.  The 
Gaulois  was  damaged  by  gunfire. 

"Inflexible  had  her  forward  control  po- 
sition hit  by  a  heavy  shell,  and  requires 
repair. 

"The  bombardment  of  the  forts  and  the 
mine  sweeping  operations  terminated 
when  darkness  fell.  The  damage  to  the 
forts  effected  by  the  prolonged  direct  fire 
of  the  very  powerful  forces  employed  can- 
not yet  be  estimated,  and  a  further  report 
will  follow. 

"The  losses  of  ships  were  caused  by 
mines  drifting  with  the  current,  which 


were  encountered  in  areas  hitherto  swept 
clear,  and  this  danger  will  require  special 
treatment. 

"The  British  casualties  in  personnel 
are  not  heavy  considering  the  scale  of  the 
operations ;  but  practically  the  entire  crew 
of  the  Bouvet  were  lost  with  the  ship,  an 
internal  explosion  apparently  having  su- 
pervened on  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 

"The  Queen  and  the  Implacable,  who 
were  dispatched  from  England  to  replace 
ships'  casualties  in  anticipation  of  this  opn 
eration,  are  due  to  arrive  immediately, 
thus  bringing  the  British  fleet  up  to  its 
original  strength. 

"The  operations  are  continued,  ample 
military  and  naval  forces  being  available 
on  the  spot. 

"On  the  16th,  Vice  Admiral  Garden, 
who  has  been  incapacitated  by  illness,  was 
succeeded  in  the  chief  command  by  Rear 
Admiral  John  Michael  de  Robeck,  with 
acting  rank  of  vice  admiral. ' ' 

Sporadic  bombardments  and  mine 
sweeping  operations  and  individual  feats 
of  bravery  by  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet 
continued  for  a  short  time,  but  the  con- 


Plight  of  Russians.    The  camera  caught  a  handful  of  the  thousands  as  they  fled  in  disorder  from  the  foe. 
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certed  naval  campaign  was  admittedly  a 
failure.  The  government  at  home  began 
an  inquiry  and  public  criticism  raged. 
But  while  the  allied  fleets  anchored  out  of 
range  of  the  Turkish  forts  and  continued 
a  desultory  bombardment,  a  pretentious 
land  expedition,  to  retrieve  the  naval  dis- 
aster and  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
conquer  the  Turk,  thwart  Germany's 
drive  through  the  Balkans  and  to  relieve 
Eussia,  was  undertaken. 

Under  General  Ian  Hamilton,  a  great 
force  was  mobilized  in  Egypt,  consisting 
in  a  large  part  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  troops,  the  famed  "Anzacs" — 
this  name  derived  from  the  initial  letter- 
ing of  their  designation,  the  Australian 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps.  General 
Hamilton,  with  a  force  of  50,000,  among 
whom  were  some  French  troops,  appeared 
off  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  early  in  April. 
When  it  reached  its  destination,  however, 
it  was  found  to  have  been  badly  loaded 
aboard  the  transports,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  return  to  Egypt  for  a  rearrange- 
ment of  units  and  their  equipment  and 


supplies.  It  was  back  off  Gallipoli  within 
two  weeks,  however,  and  the  first  landing 
was  effected  on  April  25th. 

The  story  of  the  landing  and  the  subse- 
quent fighting  against  the  heaviest  odds, 
the  suffering  from  the  sun  as  it  beat  down 
on  the  glistening  sands.,  is  one  of  the  most 
heroic  chapters  in  British  history.  But 
after  their  terrible  suffering  and  their 
deeply  felt  losses,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  peninsula  less  than  eight 
months  later  and  the  spectacular  cam- 
paign was  written  down  as  a  complete 
fiasco. 

The  first  landing,  which  was  undertaken 
at  Gaba  Tepe,  a  bay  on  the  Aegean  side 
of  the  peninsula  away  from  the  Darda- 
nelles, will  stand  always  as  a  testimonial 
to  British  courage.  Silence  had  greeted 
the  transports  as  they  anchored  half  a 
mile  from  shore  under  protection  of  the 
great  guns  of  the  fleet  and  the  first  land- 
ing was  attempted  when  the  landing  boats 
cast  loose  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
started  through  the  darkness  for  the  shore. 
In  anxiety,  the  men  on  the  ships  awaited 


The   destruction    of   Louvain. 


A  view  of  the   famous  Cathedral    of    St. 
its  famous  chimes. 
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German  dead  in  their  front  line  trenches.     It  may 
be  horrible,  but  it  was  the  only  way  of 
defeating  the  Kaiser. 

some  indications,  fearing  an  outburst  of 
fire  that  would  reveal  a  strong  force  sent 
to  oppose  the  men  in  the  open  boats. 
Their  fears  were  realized  and  a  withering 
fire  was  opened  from  big  guns,  machine 
rifles  and  smaller  arms.  It  was  a  holo- 
caust. But  dawn  found  the  survivors  dig- 
ging themselves  in  the  sand.  Reinforce- 
ments finally  were  rushed  through  the  ter- 
rific hail  of  steel  and  the  landing  com- 
pleted, but  the  losses  were  large.  Within 
four  days  an  army  of  80,000  had  been 
landed. 

Through  the  weeks  that  followed,  the 
men  on  shore  received  little  help  from  the 
naval  forces.  German  submarines  and  the 
long  range  guns  in  the  Turk  forts  kept 
the  ships  at  a  respectful  distance.  In  one 
attempt  to  support  the  attacking  troops, 
the  British  battleship  Goliath  was  sunk. 
Practically  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  ships  left  the  troops  in  a  serious  pre- 
dicament. Even  in  the  fancied  security 
of  their  withdrawal,  however,  the  navy, 
too,  was  suffering  further  losses.  Ger- 
man submarines  sank  the  battleship  Tri- 


umph on  May  25th  and  two  days  later  the 
Agamemnon  and  Majestic  went  down. 

Heroism  of  the  troops  could  make  no 
impression  over  the  difficult  terrain  and 
they  barely  reached  the  Turkish  first  line 
defense  at  times,  only  to  be  repulsed. 
Finally,  the  military  council  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  campaign  was  hopeless 
and  the  huge  task  of  withdrawing  the  land 
forces  was  undertaken.  Reinforcements 
had  been  landing  constantly,  and  the  com- 
manders were  confronted  with  removing 
200,000  men.  This  was  finally  effected 
without  further  heavy  casualties. 

During  all  those  months  of  terrible 
hardship  and  constant  fighting  the  British 
troops  had  shown  magnificent  fighting 
qualities.  When  they  finally  accom- 
plished retirement  in  January  of  1916, 
their  losses  had  been  placed  at  more  than 
112,000  men.  The  heat  had  been  terrific. 
The  water  supply  was  inadequate  and 
some  of  them  fought  in  the  trenches  for 
days  without  it.  The  withdrawal  itself 
was  one  of  the  greatest  military  feats  of 
the  war,  the  rear  guard  of  British  holding 


First  picture  of  the  actual  surrender  of  Jerusalem 
on  December  9th,   1917.     The  only  photo  taken  on 
the  morning  of  December  9th,  when  Jerusalem  sur- 
rendered. 
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off  and  bluffing  the  Turkish  forces  until 
the  entire  expedition  had  been  removed 
with  only  a  few  casualties.  It  was  the 
truest  courage  shown  in  the  face  of  the 
sting  of  defeat.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  re- 
port to  the  home  government  is  an  epic 
of  the  great  war.  He,  himself,  had  been 
recalled  and  faced  military  disgrace  and 
retirement  for  the  failure  of  his  expedition 
which  had  been  ordered  against  the  better 
advice  of  cooler  heads. 

Some  idea  of  the  terrible  conditions 
which  the  British  faced  is  given  in  Gen. 
Hamilton's  report.  Time  after  time  it  de- 
scribes the  fighting,  saying  the  British 
troops  "were  overwhelmed  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers"  or  "were  caught  in 
the  open  and  literally  annihilated." 

One  division  of  the  new  army,  he  said, 
lost  in  one  day  6,000  of  its  10,500  men. 
"Brig.  General  Baldwin  and  all  his  staff 
and  commanding  officers,"  he  added,  "had 
disappeared  from  the  fighting  effectives. 
The  Warwicks  and  Worcesters  had  lost 
every  officer." 

Of  the  battle  which  raged  for  the  com- 


mand  of   the   height   of   Chunnuck  Bair, 
Gen.  Hamilton  said : 

"Enormous  losses  were  inflicted,  and  of 
the  swarms  which  had  once  crossed  the 
crest  line,  only  a  handful  ever  struggled 
back  to  their  own  side. 
,  "At  the  same  time  strong  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  hurled  against  the  spurs  to 
the  northeast,  where  there  arose  a  conflict 
so  deadly  that  it  may  be  considered  the 
climax  of  four  days'  fighting  for  the 
ridge.  Portions  of  our  line  were  pierced 
and  the  troops  were  driven  clean  down 
the  hill. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  men  who 
were  supervising  the  transport  of  food 
and  water  were  rallied  by  Staff  Captain 
Street.  Unhesitatingly  they  followed  him 
back,  where  they  plunged  again  into  the 
series  of  struggles  in  which  generals 
fought  in  the  ranks  and  men  dropped 
their  scientific  weapons  and  caught  one 
another  by  the  throat. 

"The  Turks  came  on  again  and  again. 
Fighting  magnificently,  and  calling  upon 
the  name  of  God,  our  men  stood  to  it  and 


The  American  Red  Cross  workers  at  this  station  fed    the    Saloniki   refugees,   who   were    sheltered    in   the 

the  tents  that  dot  the  plain. 
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i  mintained  by  many  a  deed  of  daring,  the 
c  Id  traditions  of  their  race.  There  was  no 
f  inching;  they  died  in  the  ranks  where 
they  stood.  Here  Generals  Cayley,  Bald- 
win, and  Cooper  and  all  their  gallant 
nen,  achieved  great  glory.  On  this 
bloody  field,  fell  Brig.  Gen.  Baldwin,  who 
named  his  first  laurels  on  Caesar's  Camp 
at  Ladysmith.  There,  too,  fell  Brig.  Gen. 
Cooper,  badly  wounded. 

Toward  this  supreme  struggle  the  abso- 
lute last  two  battalions  from  the  general 
reserve  were  now  hurried,  but  by  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  effort  of  the  enemy  was 
spent.  Soon  their  shattered  remnants 
began  to  trickle  back,  leaving  a  track  of 
corpses  behind  them.  By  night,  except 
for  prisoners  or  wounded,  no  live  Turk 
was  left  upon  out  side  of  the  slope." 

Meantime,  the  Russians  had  attacked 
through  the  Caucasus  in  an  attempt  to 
sweep  through  Turkey  from  the  south 
and  east.  Hoping  to  catch  the  Turk  un- 
prepared in  that  direction  and  seeking  to 
stir  up  a  general  revolt  among  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Russians  rushed  their  cam- 
paign. Erzerum  was  the  objective,  but 
the  country  was  rough,  the  railroad  facil- 
ities few  and  after  varying  successes,  the 
Russians  had  retired  by  December.  The 
Turks,  in  turn,  directed  an  expedition 
against  Tiflis.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
who,  despite  his  successes  in  Galicia 
against  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  had 
been  removed  and  was  in  command  in  the 
Caucasus.  He  met  the  Turks  in  January 
and  defeated  them  in  sanguinary  action. 

Erzerum  was  taken  and  about  a  third 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  army  was  sent  from 
there  against  Trebizoncl,  the  chief  port  on 
the  Black  Sea.  Control  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Bagdad,  the  fabled  city  of  Ha- 
round  al  Raschid  was  accomplished  and 
several  other  cities  taken,  and  in  April, 
the  Russians  entered  Trebizond.  There, 
as  was  the  history  of  Russia's  every  effort, 
the  force  of  the  expedition  was  spent. 
Political  events  in  Petrograd  had  had 
their  effect  and  the  activities  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  theater  for  the  balance  of  the 
war  were  of  little  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  were  tak- 
ing action  which  attracted  little  attention 
at  the  time  but  later  developed  events  of 
great  importance.  An  expedition  was  or- 


Camouflaged  Big  Gun.  Mounted  on  a  specially 
constructed  railroad  carriage,  this  big  French  400 
m/m  gun  was  ready  to  bang  away  at  the  German 
forces  making  the  drive  on  the  Somme  front.  It  was 
exceedingly  well  camouflaged  to  prevent  detection 
by  Boche  aerial  observers. 

ganized  in  India  and  began  operations 
along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
with  Bagdad  as  the  first  objective  and 
Jerusalem  as  a  later  one.  Thus,  the  out- 
let to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  hence  to  the 
Indian  oceans  was  to  be  kept  out  of  Ger- 
man domination;  the  very  eastern  end  of 
the  Kaiser's  sought  for  chain  of  influence 
was  to  be  seized. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  unite  in 
the  Shatt-al-Arab  and  flow  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  important  city  of  Bas- 
ra was  taken  early  in  the  campaign.  Then 
the  advance  on  Bagdad  was  undertaken. 
By  July  of  1915,  the  British  were  within 
striking  distance,  and  about  12,000  men, 
under  Gen.  Townshend,  were  dispatched 
to  capture  the  city.  But  disaster  overtook 
them.  The  strength  of  the  Turks  had 
been  underrated  and  Gen.  Townshend 
was  met  by  an  overwhelming  force.  De- 
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feated  in  a  bloody  action  at  Ctesiphon, 
the  British  were  forced  in  retreat  to  Kut- 
el-Amara.  For  five  months  the  city  was 
so  closely  invested  by  the  enemy  that  it 
could  be  reached  only  by  airplane.  A  re- 
lief expedition  was  sent,  but  its  march  was 
blocked  by  superior  forces.  Facing  starva- 
tion, Gen.  Townshend  finally  surrendered 
on  April  29th,  1916. 

The  defeat  shattered  British  prestige 
for  a  time  and  threatened  to  result  in  com- 
plete disaster  in  the  far  eastern  theater  of 
war.  But  the  British  rallied.  Gen. 
Maude  was  sent  out  to  take  command  and 
fresh  troops  and  supplies  were  poured  in. 
Gen.  Maude  relentlessly  pushed  up  the 
river  again  toward  Bagdad  and  in  three 
months,  or  on  March  llth,  1917,  the  city 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  was  in  British 
hands. 

The  campaign  then  was  pushed  through 
with  a  rush.  Gen.  Sir  Edmund  Allen  by, 


who  was  destined  later  to  accomplish  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  do  what  the  Allied  fleets  had 
failed  to  do  at  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  British  had  failed  to  ac- 
complish at  Gallipoli,  entered  Jerusalem. 
The  city  of  the  crusades  fell  to  the  British 
in  December  and  the  end  of  the  year  saw 
the  British  in  complete  control  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  removed  the 
danger  which,  from  time  to  time,  had 
threatened  the  British  hold  on  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  tribes  of  Arabia  and  lower 
Turkey  had  been  incited  to  rise  and 
slaughter  the  infidel.  But  these  upris- 
ings had  been  frustrated  and  the  canal 
had  been  held,  though  the  subject  of 
anxiety  until  Gen.  Allenby  marched  into 
the  Holy  City  and  threw  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  Turk  and  Egypt. 


Czecho-SlOvaks  at  Vladivostok  ready  to  leave  for  the  Russian  Interior.     The  armies  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 

that  attempted  to  free  Siberia  from  the  Bolsheviki. 
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While  the  great  powers  tore  at  each 
other's  throat  in  the  west  and  east,  Ser- 
bia, the  little  kingdom  whose  fate  had 
caused  the  great  conflict,  was  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  clashes  of  great  armies, 
pretentious  advances  and  sanguinary  de- 
feats and  retreats. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August, 
1914,  it  was  expected  that  one  of  the  first 
blows  of  the  war  would  be  struck  at  Ser- 
bia and  the  eyes  of  the  world  watched 
developments  along  the  Danube.  It  was 
expected  that  the  armies  of  Austria  would 
sweep  over  the  little  nation.  Closely  allied 
by  blood,  friendship  and  proximity,  Mon- 
tenegro, no  larger  than  an  American  city, 
had  sided  with  her  kinsmen  and,  as  an  ally 
of  Serbia,  had  declared  war  on  August  7th. 

The  greater  Austrian  strength  was  in 
the  north  to  stem  the  Russians.  They  had 
allotted  less  than  300,000  men  to  crush 
Serbia  and  Montenegro.  But  the  Serbs, 
wise  in  war  from  the  Balkan  troubles, 
were  equal  to  the  situation.  Belgrade,  the 
Serbian  capital,  was  bombarded  from  Aus- 
trian shore  batteries  and  monitors  in  the 
Danube  and  an  Austrian  force  directed 
the  first  invasion  along  the  line  of  the 
Jedar  river.  But  the  Serbians  fell  upon 
them  and  on  August  27th,  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat. 

When  more  troops  were  withdrawn  by 
Austria  to  meet  the  oncoming  Russian, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  attempted  an  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy  territory.  By  the 
middle  of  September  the  Serbs  had  pene- 
trated into  Slavonia,  but  a  week  later  were 
thrown  back  to  their  own  territory.  Fur- 
ther south,  Serbians  and  Montenegrins  had 
invaded  Bosnia  as  far  as  Sarajevo,  the 
cradle  of  the  war,  but  this  expedition,  too, 
was  thrown  back. 

Reinforced  to  400,000  men,  many  of  them 
Germans,  the  Austrians,  in  turn,  again  in- 
vaded Serbia.  Belgrade  was  captured  and 


other  cities  were  taken  in  December  and 
the  world  regarded  Serbia  as  crushed  and 
her  armies  in  rout.  Then  came  a  remarka- 
ble reversal.  Aged  King  Peter  visited  his 
troops  at  the  front  and  put  fresh  heart  into 
them.  Within  a  week  the  Serbians  had 
turned,  cut  through  the  enemy  and  put 
them  to  rout.  They  captured  many  prison- 
ers and  large  stores  of  guns  and  munitions. 
By  the  middle  of  December  they  were  again 
in  Belgrade  and  had  cleared  their  territory 
of  the  enemy. 

Serbia's  glory  was  great,  but  the  security 
of  the  doughty  little  mountain  kingdom  was 
to  be  short  lived.  As  she  had  been  one  of 
the  original  aims  of  the  dream  of  a  Mittel 
Europa,  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
scheme,  so  did  she  continue  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Besides,  Bulgaria, 
greedy  for  the  best  reward  she  could  ob- 
tain, had  been  angling  between  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers.  The  crushing  of 
Serbia,  therefore,  was  absolutely  necessary 
so  that  the  bait  could  be  held  out  and  any 
doubts  of  ultimate  Prussian  victory  re- 
moved from  the  vacillating  Bulgarian 
mind. 

Gen.  von  Mackensen,  fresh  from  suc- 
cesses against  the  Russians,  was  taken  from 
the  eastern  front  and  placed  in  command  of 
a  huge  force.  As  he  had  depended  upon  a 
preponderance  of  heavy  guns  against  the 
Russians,  so  did  von  Mackensen  plan  to 
crush  the  foe  in  the  Balkans.  In  October, 
1915,  the  invasion  began.  The  Serbian  bor- 
der was  crossed  and  von  Mackensen 's  army 
pushed  relentlessly  on.  His  heavy  guns 
held  the  Serbs  at  his  mercy  and  they  were 
literally  blown  out  of  their  land.  Bulgaria 
had  seen  the  light  of  Teutonic  reasoning 
and  she  began  an  invasion  of  Serbia  from 
the  east.  Caught  between  two  foes,  out- 
numbered at  every  point,  the  Serbians 
fought  bravely,  but  were  overwhelmed. 
Belgrade  fell  to  the  Teutons;  Nish,  the 
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•rincipal  city  after  the  capital,  was  taken 
y  the  Bulgars.  The  fighting  was  savage 
.\nd  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  that  retreat 
i  hrough  the  mountains,  a  plague  swept  the 
and.  Hundreds  of  thousands  perished. 
The  little  nation  suffered  terribly  and  relief 
expeditions  from  the  United  States  were 
sent  to  allay  the  suffering.  By  December, 
Serbia  was  out  of  the  war.  Her  population 
had  fallen  before  von  M'ackensen's  great 
guns  and  the  sweep  of  the  plague. 

Montenegro  ?s  army,  too,  had  been  wiped 
from  the  map  and  the  remnants  of  the  two 
forces  retreated,  part  to  Saloniki,  where 
they  effected  a  juncture  with  the  Allied 
forces  that  had  been  landed  in  a  tardy 
effort  to  bring  succor,  and  part  in  Albania, 
where  they  eventually  were  removed  by 
Allied  transports  and  warships  to  the 
Island  of  Corfu,  where  they  were  rested 
and  prepared  to  rejoin  the  Allies  later  in 
the  drive  through  the  Balkans.  The  Aus- 


Three  soldiers  wearing  different  types  of  gas  masks. 
At  an  exhibition  they  realistically  went  through  their 
drills  and  maneuvers  and  won  applause  from  the  great 
crowd  that  gathered  to  see  them. 


trians  then  overran  Albania. 

There  is  no  more  complicated  story  than 
Greece 's  activities  and  position  during  the 
war.  Nominally  neutral  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war,  some  of  her  territory  was 
early  involved  in  the  campaigning  and  she 
apparently  was  allied  with  the  Entente 
Powers  without  having  gone  to  war  against 
those  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

While  von  Mackensen  was  raging 
through  Serbia,  the  Allies  heeded  the  cry 
for  help  and  a  small  force  of  British  and 
French  was  landed  at  Saloniki,  on  the  east- 
ern strip  of  Greece  just  south  of  Bulgaria. 
King  Constantine  had  shown  a  wavering 
toward  the  Central  Powers  and  the  expedi- 
tion, too,  was  to  impress  him.  The  Allied 
force  at  Saloniki  was  increased  constantly 
until  eventually  600,000  men  had  been 
landed. 

Despite  the  pro-German  tendencies  of  the 
king,  the  Greek  people  were  intensely  pro- 
Ally.  So  it  was  that  the  constant  striving 
of  German  diplomacy  to  involve  Constantin 
against  the  Entente  and  cause  him  to  send 
the  Greek  army  against  Saloniki  was  in 
vain.  The  ports  of  Greece  were  kept  open 
to  the  Allies  and  they  were  enabled  to  keep 
up  a  flow  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
Arrayed  against  the  king  was  Premier 
Venizelos,  a  man  of  open  and  intense  pro- 
Ally  sympathies.  Through  his  aid  the 
Allies  even  secured  the  administration  of 
Greek  posts  and  telegraphs  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  being  used  to  carry  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy. 

This  policy  saved  the  Allies  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Had  Greece  insisted  strictly  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  the 
events  of  later  months  would  have  been  of 
a  different  character.  But  the  Allies  kept 
the  upper  hand  and  in  1916  the  king  was 
forced  to  demobilize  his  army  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Allies.  But  he  tried  to  deliver 
to  the  Bulgarians  under  German  officers 
three  strong  fortifications  opposite  Sa- 
loniki, and  this  act  brought  the  Allies  into 
the  open  with  their  policy.  The  people  of 
Athens  revolted.  The  king  fled  to  Larissa. 
The  British  immediately  blockaded  all 
Greek  ports  and  demanded  a  reorganization 
of  the  government.  Venizelos,  who  had  re- 
tired, was  recalled.  Finally,  in  1917,  a 
fugitive  from  his  capital,  his  authority  a 
jest,  Constantin  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
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son,  Alexander,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
Vrenizelos  and  his  own  cabinet,  conducted 
affairs  to  suit  the  Allies.  Finally,  on  July 
16th,  1917,  Greece,  with  a  declaration  of 
war,  openly  espoused  the  Allied  cause. 
From  thenceforth,  Greece  was,  absolutely 
under  the  domination  of  the  Entente  Pow- 
ers and  it  was  from  the  base  in  Saloniki 
that  the  Allies  conducted  the  campaign  in 
1918,  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  starting 
the  collapse  of  the  Teutonic  Allies. 

As  the  crushing  of  Serbia  was  the 
tragedy  of  1915,  the  defeat  of  Eoumania 
was  the  one  of  1916.  Under  hammer  blows 
from  the  Teutonic  Allies,  her  collapse  was 
even  more  sudden  and  more  complete  than 
that  of  her  sister  kingdom.  Also,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  many,  her  entrance  into  the 
war  was  inexcusable.  Like  Bulgaria,  she 
had  hung  wavering,  seeking  from  either 
side  offers  of  sufficient  reward  of  territory 
to  throw  her  efforts  into  the  balance.  The 
king  was  in  sympathy  with  Germany,  but 
the  people  were  strongly  pro- Ally  through 
their  friendship  for  Eussia,  and  it  was  the 
government  at  Petrograd  that  dragged  her 
neighbor  into  the  maelstrom.  The  other 
Allies,  realizing  that  they  could  give  little 
aid  to  Roumania  if  she  were  attacked,  ad- 
vised against  her  entering  the  conflict,  but 


Russia  held  forth  extravagant  promises  of 
aid,  which  later  she  callously  neglected  to 
keep,  and  on  August  27th,  1916,  Roumania 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Entente. 

With  an  army  of  600,000,  Roumania  en- 
tered the  war  with  a  dash.  But  hope  of 
her  being  of  material  aid  to  the  Allies  was 
brief.  The  Roumanian  army  at  once  in- 
vaded Transylvania,  though  most  military 
critics  hold  that  the  first  blow  should  have 
been  directed  against  Bulgaria.  But  von 
Mackensen,  observing  his  effective  strategy 
of  a  counterattack,  struck  Roumania  at 
Dobrudja  and  cut  through  them  like  a 
scythe  through  wheat.  This  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  Roumanian  troops  from 
Transylvania.  As  soon  as  they  had  weak- 
ened themselves  there,  von  Falkenheyn  fell 
upon  them  and  administered  a  disastrous 
defeat.  The  armies  of  von  Mackensen  and 
von  Falkenheyn  converged,  then,  upon 
Bucharest  and  the  capital  fell.  The  gov- 
ernment had  fled  to  Jassy.  For  a  time  the 
entire  fighting  forces  of  Roumania  were 
threatened  with  annihilation,  but  penned 
in  and  cut  to  pieces  as  they  were,  the  Ger- 
mans left  a  small  force  to  guard  against 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  and  struck  else- 
where. 
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Italy,  up  to  the  time  of  her  entrance  into 
the  war,  was  the  center  of  great  diplomatic 
contests.  Eome  was  filled  with  the  agents 
of  the  Triple  Alliance — really  only  the  Dual 
Alliance  without  Italy — and  the  emissaries 
of  the  Entente.  Count  von  Buelow,  the 
German  ex-chancellor  himself,  was  sent  to 
swing  the  peninsula  kingdom  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers.  But  the  Ger- 
mans found  Entente  propagandists  there 
and  just  as  active  and  eager  to  combat  their 
influence  and  bring  the  strength  of  Italy  to 
their  own  cause. 

Italy's  interests  were  complex  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  She  was  bound  to 
Austria  and  Germany  by  the  defensive  alli- 
ance, but  her  people  long  ^ad  demanded 
the  retaking  of  the  Trentino  district,  once 
the  possession  of  Italy,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  of  Italian  blood  and  spoke  the 
Italian  tongue.  Her  interests,  too,  were 
to  prevent  Austria  procuring  further  sea 
ports  on  the  Adriatic,  a  sure  occurrence 
were  Austria  and  Germany  to  dominate  the 
Balkans.  So  it  was  that  she  proclaimed  her 
neutrality  at  the  outset,  stating  that  the 
Austrian  attack  upon  Serbia  released  her 
from  the  obligations  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  she  to  aid  in 
a  victory  for  the  Allies,  Serbia  would  be 
given  power  on  the  Adriatic  and  Russia 
probably  would  control  the  Dardanelles,  or, 
at  least,  Constantinople.  Thus  she  would 
face  a  Slavic  alliance  instead  of  a  Teutonic 
one,  and  she  could  see  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  So  negotiations  went  on 
for  nine  months,  Germany  trying  to  force 
Austria  to  accede  to  Italy's  demands  for 
territorial  grants  in  the  Trentino,  the 
Allies  trying  to  persuade  Russia  and  Ser- 
bia to  agree  to  curb  their  ambitions.  In 
the  end,  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
Italy  and  the  Entente  powers,  the  terms  of 
which  were  not  revealed,  but  at  any  rate, 


Italy  cast  her  lot  with  the  Allies  and  de- 
clared war  against  Austria  on  May  23rd, 
1915. 

Meanwhile,  Italy's  army  and  navy  had 
been  put  on  fighting  edge.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  Count  Cadorna,  the  chief 
of  staff,  had  forced  a  cabinet  crisis  by  his 
demand  that  radical  preparatory  measures 
be  taken.  He  had  his  assistant,  Gen. 
Zupelli,  made  minister  of  war,  and  the  two 
worked  out  the  organization  of  the  land 
forces  and  plans  of  campaign,  taking  les- 
sons from  what  was  occurring  on  the  va- 
rious fields  of  war.  They  found  the  army 
sadly  deficient  in  field  and  heavy  artillery 
and  in  practically  all  the  other  depart- 
ments. They  rushed  work  on  field  guns 
that  were  believed  to  be  superior  even  to 
the  French  75s,  and  bought  huge  quantities 
of  other  equipment  throughout  the  world. 
Everything  was  ready  for  swift  action 
when  the  call  came. 

Under  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  the 
fleet,  too,  had  been  brought  to  a  point  of 
efficiency,  and  had  been  concentrated  at 
Brindisi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
Italy  had  for  immediate  service  more  than 
a  million  men  and  a  territorial  militia  re- 
serve of  2,000,000  more. 

Italy  struck  quickly  on  a  front  of  500 
miles  and  for  the  time  it  seemed  that  her 
armies  were  to  sweep  all  before  them. 
Within  four  days  they  had  crossed  the 
Izonzo  river.  From  there  they  pressed  on 
into  the  Trentino.  The  capture  of  Trieste 
seemed  assured.  Austria's  main  forces 
were  fighting  hard  against  the  Russians 
and  they  could  spare  no  reinforcement. 
The  Italians  apparently  had  only  to  sub- 
due the  immediate  Austrian  territory  and 
then  turn  and  push  inland  to  strike  at 
Vienna  and  put  Austria  out  of  the  war. 
By  August,  they  were  before  Gorizia,  a 
great  fortified  camp  defended  by  200,000 
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men.  Its  capture  was  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  days  or  weeks  at  the  most,  but  it- 
was  just  a  year  later,  August,  1916,  be- 
fore the  fortress  fell. 

The  Italians  along  the  Alpine  front 
had  encountered  obstacles.  Their  initial 
drive  had  carried  them  across  the  Aus- 
trian boundaries,  but  the  contact  with  the 
first  real  defense  lines,  great  natural  fort- 
resses of  peaks  and  chasms,  had  halted 
them  and  the  winter  had  passed  with  little 
action  on  either  side.  But  in  the  spring 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  enabled 
to  withdraw  some  of  their  forces  from 
Galicia  and  Poland  and  a  counter  drive 
was  begun.  Both  on  the  Trentino  and 
the  Izonzo  fronts,  the  Teutonic  allies  drove 
forward.  Great  strength  of  heavy  artil- 
lery had  been  brought  up  in  pursuit  of 
the  German  theory  that  only  a  prepon- 
derance of  armament  and  calibre  could 
offset  the  advantage  in  man  power  of  the 
Allies.  The  way  to  Venice  and  Verona 
and  even  to  Milan  and  Turin  seemed 
about  to  open  to  the  Central  Powers 

But  in  June,  1916,  the  Italians,  in  face 
of  defeat,  after  they  had  lost  30,000  pris- 


oners and  hundreds  of  cannon  within  ten 
days,  rallied  and  stemmed  the  onslaught. 
Austria,  too,  had  been  forced  to  again 
withdraw  troops  for  the  operations  in 
Galicia.  The  Austrians  halted  when  they 
reached  the  main  lines  of  the  Italian  de- 
fense and,  as  they  hesitated,  Cadorna's 
troops  began  another  brilliant  counter- 
offensive.  Again  the  Izonzo  and  Gorizia 
were  the  objectives.  The  city  lies  in  a 
ring  of  hills  and  these  natural  fortifica- 
tions the  Italians  bombarded  and  stormed. 
Elevation  by  elevation,  the  Italians  ad- 
vanced by  a  series  of  courageous  dashes, 
though  at  terrible  sacrifices.  The  moun- 
tain fortresses  reduced,  the  city  itself  was 
next  bombarded  and  the  river  crossed  and 
on  August  9th,  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
himself  rode  into  the  city. 

The  fighting  in  the  campaigns  in 
Northern  Italy  was  of  a  nature  never  be- 
fore attempted  in  warfare.  Great  moun- 
tain peaks  had  to  be  surmounted.  Nar- 
row passes  capable  of  defense  by  a 
comparative  handful  of  men  must  be 
threaded.  Roaring  mountain  torrents 
had  to  be  bridged.  At  times  the  trans- 
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>ortation  of  big  guns  and  supplies  was 
ccomplislied  by  huge  trolleys  suspended 
rom  peak  to  peak,  along  which  the  gigan- 
tic loads  were  hauled.     A  whole  division 
might  fight  for  days  for  the  gain  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  through  this  rough  hewn  ter- 
rain.    The  objective  won,  a  battalion  of 
men  might  push  them  from  the  hard  won 
goal  by  the  advantage  of  the  height  from 
which  they  fought. 

Two  objectives  in  the  spring  of  1917 
then  were  within  striking  distance  by  the 
Italians.  To  the  south  lay  Trieste,  the 
great  Austrian  seaport.  To  the  north- 
east lay  the  strategic  railroads,  possession 
of  which  would  open  the  way  to  Vienna. 
But  either  of  which  one  they  chose,  the 
wild  and  desolate  territory  around  Gori- 
zia,  known  as  the  Carso  plateau,  had  first 
to  be  reduced.  Of  particularly  cragged 
nature,  it  served  as  the  natural  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Austrians.  The  fighting  here 
varied  in  success,  but  with  the  Italians 
slowly  but  steadily  consolidating  their  po- 
sitions and  apparently  strengthening  their 
preparations  for  a  drive  either  through 
toward  Vienna  or  toward  Trieste. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Go- 
rizia,  or  on  August  27th,  that  Italy  de- 
clared war  against  Germany;  for  some 
unknown  reason,  formal  declaration  had 
been  held  off  until  that  time.  Maybe 
some  future  revelation  of  the  secrets  of 
German  and  Italian  diplomacy  may  give 
the  reason.  Ostensibly  the  two  nations 
had  been  at  war.  Some  German  troops 
had  appeared  with  the  Austrians  and  most 
certainly  it  was  the  brains  of  Germany 
which  were  directing  that  particular  side 
of  the  war.  "With  the  declaration  of  war, 
however,  German  belligerency  became 
more  pronounced.  Indifference  to  the 
varying  successes  against  Austria  disap- 
peared. The  revolution  in  Russia  had 
caused  the  nation's  complete  military  col- 
lapse and  Germany,  pursuing  her  policy 
of  taking  on  one  nation  after  another, 
having  subdued  her  opponents  in  the  Bal- 
kans, gathered  her  own  tried  campaign- 
ers and  those  of  Austria  from  the  armies 
of  East  Prussia  and  Poland  and  Galicia 
and  struck  the  Italians  a  smashing  blow. 

In  addition  to  the  releasing  of  great 
forces  for  the  onslaught,  the  moment  was 
propitious  for  Germany  for  other  reasons. 


This  photograph,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  made 
in  the  national  army  camps,  shows  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  wearing  their  gas  masks,  fac- 
ing a  gas  attack  of  the  "enemy." 

Cadorna  had  practically  exhausted  his 
munitions  supplies  in  the  campaign  for 
Gorizia  and  in  the  Carso  Plateau  fighting. 
Italy  has  accused  her  Allies,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States  of  failing  her  in 
her  emergency,  but  whose  ever  the  fault, 
the  Italians  were  left  practically  without 
ammunition. 

The  Germans  and  Austrians,  the  latter 
almost  entirely  officered  by  the  Kaiser's 
veterans,  chose  the  lines  at  Tolmino, 
Monte  San  Gabriele  and  Monte  San 
Daniel  e  for  the  attack.  But  before  the 
heaviest  onslaught,  a  new  brand  of  propa- 
ganda was  tried  on  the  weary  Italian 
troops.  Opposite  them  in  one  sector  were 
placed  regiments  filled  with  Socialists. 
These  men  fraternized  with  the  Italians 
and  told  them  union  among  the  Socialists 
would  brins:  a  cessation  of  fighting.  They 
got  the  Italians  to  agree  not  to  fire  during 
the  time  the  units  faced  each  other.  These 
troops  were  quickly  withdrawn  and  in 
their  places  were  put  German  shock 
troops,  veterans  of  many  battles.  The 
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natural  result  was  the  wedge  driven  into 
the  Italian  line  and  the  flanking  move- 
ment and  rout  that  followed. 

Socialistic  influences  had  also  been  at 
work  from  the  Italian  side  of  the  line. 
Whole  regiments  had  been  approached 
and  deluded  into  the  belief  that  were  they 
to  stop  fighting,  that  the  war  would  end. 
Thus  it  was  that  several  divisions,  instead 
of  giving  away  doggedly  before  superior 
forces,  sang  and  cheered  while  they  re- 
treated. 

But  whatever  the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  debacle,  it  came  near  putting  Italy  out 
of  the  war.  The  gap  opened  up  in  the 
Italian  lines  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1917,  was  big  enough  to  disorganize  the 
entire  army.  By  thousands  the  Italian 
prisoners  fell  into  German  hands.  By 
November  they  had  lost  180,000  men  who 
had  been  surrounded  and  cut  off.  A  brief 
halt  at  the  Tagliamento  river  was  made, 
but  they  were  driven  from  this  line.  An- 
other stand  was  made  on  the  Livenza, 
where  thousands  more  were  sacrificed  and 
where  many  of  the  guns  of  which  the  Ital- 
ians were  so  proud,  were  captured.  Then 
they  fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Piave, 
where  they  made  a  successful  stand  after 
Venice  all  but  fell  into  German  hands, 
which  would  have  lost  to  Italy  her  most 
treasured  prizes  of  art.  Along  the  Piave 
and  on  the  Venetian  plains,  the  Central 
Powers  were  held.  Flooding  of  the  terri- 
tory made  fighting  difficult  and  the  Ital- 
ians rested  there  and  reorganized.  The 
Italians  lost  200,000  in  prisoners  alone 


and  Gen.  Cadorna  was  replaced  by  Gen. 
Diaz. 

The  thrust  against  Venice  was  not  the 
only  one  the  Italians  had  to  withstand.  In 
the  north  the  foe  came  down  through  the 
Dolomites  and  Venetian  Alps  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  the  Italians  in  the  flank 
on  the  Piave.  But  the  winter  stopped 
this,  for  the  Teutonic  forces  could  not 
keep  their  lines  of  communication  open. 
Only  one  engagement  of  importance  was 
fought  when,  just  before  the  snowy  blasts 
of  December  came,  the  foe  struck  along 
the  mountain  front  and  took  several  of  the 
natural  mountain  strongholds.  Here  they 
were  checked  and  the  Piave  flank  was 
safe. 

Great  Britain  and  France  apparently 
did  not  realize  what  disaster  threatened 
until  their  ally  had  been  routed  from  the 
Tagliamento.  Defeat  to  Italy,  her  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  war,  would 
spell  defeat  for  them  all.  Allied  troops 
were  rushed  to  the  Italian  front,  some  of 
them  arriving  in  time  to  brace  the  falling 
morale  of  the  defeated  divisions  and  to 
take  some  share  in  the  stand  along  the 
Piave.  In  January  of  1918,  the  Italian 
headquarters  announced  that  danger  to 
Venice  had  been  averted.  Of  the  last 
Italian  drive  which  came  in  concert  with 
the  swift  happenings  that  resulted  in  the 
omens  of  defeat  for  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  fall  of  1918,  will  be  told  in  another 
chapter  in  that  portion  of  this  volume 
which  is  given  over  to  the  relating  of 
events  after  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 
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History  of  the  War 


Great  Britain  had  held  naval  suprem- 
acy for  decades.  Admittedly  she  was  the 
"mistress  of  the  seas."  Japan  had  built 
up  a  powerful  navy  previous  to  and  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Kussia  and  the  United 
States  and  laid  down  a  building  program 
which  would  place  her  high  on  the  com- 
parative list,  but  with  England  rested  the 
weight  of  tonnage  and  armament.  She 
had  been  committed  to  a  "  two-power 
standard,"  that  is,  she  built  and  main- 
tained a  navy  which  always  was  more 
powerful  than  the  sea  fighting  forces  of 
any  two  nations  that  might  combine 
against  her. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  how- 
ever, Germany  was  easily  the  second 
naval  power.  In  1900,  after  carefully 
prepared  agitation  by  the  government, 
the  people  had  been  aroused  to  interest  in 
maritime  affairs.  An  extensive  war  ship 
building  program  was  outlined  and  gov- 
ernment subsidies  aided  in  building  up  an 
immense  merchant  marine.  Several  years 
later  Great  Britain  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
in  heavy  battleships  she  was  falling  behind 
her  rival  across  the  North  Sea.  Confident 
that  sooner  or  later  war  must  come,  with 
world  commerce  as  the  stake  of  battle,  the 
Admiralty  began  an  extended  building 
program  which  brought  Great  Britain 
again  into  leadership.  Germany  had  sur- 
passed England  for  a  time  in  the  number 
and  power  of  dreadnoughts  in  the  water 
and  on  the  ways,  but  a  great  step  forward 
was  taken  when  England  launched  her  first 
dreadnought  type,  ships  of  from  28,000 
many  more. 

When  war  was  declared  Great  Britain 
possessed  fourteen  ships  of  the  super- 
dreadnought  type,  ships  of  from  28,000 
to  30,000  tons  with  ten  13-inch  guns  and 
twelve  six-inch  guns.  These  ships  carried 
more  than  a  thousand  men  and  were 
belted  with  armor  an  inch  thick.  Of  these 
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Germany  had  none,  though  her  fleet  of 
battle  cruisers,  new  type  ships  of  heavy 
tonnage  which  developed  high  speed,  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  England. 
Of  dreadnoughts,  the  comparison  was 
about  equal.  In  ships  of  the  older  types 
and  smaller  craft,  England  easily  held  the 
supremacy. 

To  the  English  navy  fell  the  holding  of 
the  North  Sea  and  Channel  lines  as  well 
as  the  chasing  and  subduing  of  the  Ger- 
man ships  that  had  escaped  the  earlier 
blockade  or,  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the 
world  when  war  was  declared,  had  em- 
barked on  individual  raiding  operations. 
To  the  French  fell  the  controlling  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Austria's  navy  was  not 
strong  and  the  addition  of  Italy's  sea 
forces  when  that  nation  entered  the  war 
kept  the  foe  bottled  up  in  the  Adriatic, 
except  for  the  operations  of  submarines. 
The  activities  of  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau  are  recounted  in  the  chapter  on 
the  operations  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Black  Sea,  as  also  are  the  feats  of  the 
British  and  French  naval  forces  in  their 
attack  on  the  straits  leading  to  Constanti- 
nople. Little  else  of  importance  trans- 
pired in  southern  waters  except  success- 
ful Italian  naval  raids  in  the  Adriatic. 
And,  in  proportion  to  her  strength,  so  fell 
to  Britain  the  share  of  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  war. 

The  world  expected  a  great  clashing  of 
the  fleets  of  the  powers.  Great  Britain 
was  a  naval  power  and  Germany  sought 
equality  on  that  footing.  In  previous 
wars  much  of  the  fighting  had  been  de- 
cided on  the  high  seas.  For  months  every 
minor  action  of  destroyers,  submarines  or 
trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  brought  fren- 
zied rumors  of  a  great  battleship  action. 
But  Germany,  adopting  the  policy  of 
safety  first,  tacitly  admitting  her  infer- 
iority in  fighting  ships,  kept  her  great 
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fleet  close  to  the  mine  guarded  havens  of 
Heligoland  and  Wilhelmshaven  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  great  Ger- 
man naval  base.  With  the  exception  of 
two  actions,  both  in  the  North  Sea,  this 
war  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  in 
which  the  navies  of  the  embroiled  powers 
figured  little  as  combating  forces. 

That  England's  fleet  did  her  fullest 
share  toward  victory,  however,  must  be 
admitted.  Without  her  supremacy  at 
sea  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  Germany 
would  have  swept  away  the  French  navy 
and  bombarded  and  blocked  every  French 
port  on  her  entire  coasts.  Her  ships 
would  have  plied  the  seas  and  replenished 
and  kept  filled  her  supplies  of  food  and 
munitions.  Great  Britain's  navy  had 
hardly  a  speaking  part  in  the  war,  but  the 
economic  and  strategic  effect  of  its  su- 
premacy was  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
working  for  ultimate  victory. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  many  of 
Germany's  great  merchant  fleets  were  in 
foreign  waters.  These  were  partly  dis- 
mantled, for  to  venture  forth  would  have 
meant  certain  capture  by  the  British.  As 
one  by  one  the  neutral  nations  entered  the 
conflict,  these  ships  were  seized.  In  New 
York,  alone,  when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war,  more^  than  $100,000,000  worth 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  great  German 
lines  were  seized  and  converted  to  the 
transportation  of  American  troops  and 
supplies. 

But  the  armed  German  vessels  which 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  home  ports 
furnished  the  most  spectacular  phase  of 
the  naval  side  of  the  war.  These  cruisers, 
seemingly  governed  by  a  marvelous  sys- 
tem of  communication  in  spite  of  the 
blockade  of  Germany,  cruised  at  times 
almost  at  will  and  for  months  were  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  shipping  of  the  Allies. 
Finally,  the  last  of  them  was  cornered  and 
destroyed,  but  not  until  they  had  added 
p-lory  to  the  naval  record  of  Germany  and 
demonstrated  that  though  their  country 
was  comparatively  a  newcomer  among  the 
naval  powers,  that  the  few  years  of  train- 
ing had  been  well  spent. 

Of  the  careers  of  these  raiders,  the  most 
sensational  was  that  of  the  Emrlen.  The 
Emden,  a  cruiser,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Mueller,  was  in  the  port  of 


Tsingtan  in  China  when  war  was  de- 
clared. Promptly,  with  the  tidings  that 
Japan  would  share  in  the  war  and  before 
the  Nipponese  could  block  the  harbor,  the 
Emden  slipped  out  and  made  for  the  open 
Pacific.  Her  orders  had  been  to  join  the 
fleet  of  German  cruisers  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  the  ones  later  which  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  the  squadron  under 
Admiral  Cradock,  but  somewhere  on  the 
highseas,  a  wireless  message  caught  the 
Emden  and  she  was  ordered  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  harass  British  shipping. 

Big  hunting  was  good  for  the  Emden. 
Within  a  few  days,  twenty-three  mer- 
chantmen were  overhauled  and  destroyed 
or  captured.  Captain  Mueller  was  not  of 
the  type  of  German  officer  who  later 
waged  merciless  warfare  and  his  actions 
punctiliously  carried  out  the  navy  code. 
The  ships  were  unarmed,  but  there  Vas  no 
useless  slaughter.  When  the  prisoners 
became  so  numerous  that  they  could  not 
be  cared  for  aboard  the  Emclen,  they  were 
put  aboard  a  captured  ship  manned  by  a 
prize  crew.  Most  of  these  ships  found 
their  way  to  neutral  ports  later. 

Then  the  Emden  performed  her  most 
sensational  feat.  Captain  Mueller  learned 
that  there  were  several  armed  Allied  ships 
at  the  port  of  Penang.  This  promised 
some  real  action  and  glory  and  the  Emden 
promptly  sought  it.  On  the  way,  how- 
ever, she  stopped  to  bombard  Madras, 
where  the  great  oil  tanks  were  set  on  fire 
and  blazed  for  days.  Masked  as  a  British 
ship,  the  Emden  slipped  past  the  patrol 
off  Penang  and  entered  the  harbor.  At 
close  range  she  engaged  a  Russian  cruiser 
and  sank  it.  Other  Allied  ships  were  in 
the  harbor,  but  seemingly  they  were 
paralyzed  by  the  daringness  of  the  attack. 
On  the  way  out  the  Emden  encountered  a 
French  gunboat  and  sank  that,  pausing, 
however,  to  pick  up  the  survivors. 

The  Emden  pursued  her  damaging  ca- 
reer, with  the  hue  and  cry  raised  and  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Japanese  cruisers  hot  on 
the  trail.  For  two  more  weeks  she  ker>t 
up  her  work  of  destruction,  until  finally 
the  inevitable  end  came  on  November  9tli. 
Captain  Mueller  was  off  Cocos  Island.  A 
detachment  had  been  sent  ashore  to  de- 
stroy a  British  wireless  station  which  he 
feared  was  transmitting  news  of  his  move- 
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ments  to  the  pursuing  ships.  Suddenly, 
from  around  the  island,  the  Australian 
cruiser  Sydney  hove  in  sight  and  the  bat- 
tle was  on.  The  guns  of  the  Sydney  were 
of  superior  weight,  though,  it  was  said, 
her  fire  was  not  as  well  directed  as  that 
from  the  Emden.  The  battle  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hours  and  was  fought  over 
more  than  fifty  miles  of  sea.  The  Emden 
finally  was  driven  in  and  beached,  where 
flames  and  internal  explosions  destroyed 
her.  Captain  Mueller  and  most  of  the 
crew  were  killed. 

Scattered  about  in  Pacific  waters  were 
several  other  German  cruisers  and  Ad- 
miral von  Spee,  by  remarkable  use  of  the 
wireless,  sought  to  gather  them  together. 
The  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  both  power- 
ful cruisers  of  heavy  armament,  the  Leip- 
sig,  Nurnberg  and  Dresden,  he  got.  The 
Aeolus  he  called,  but  she  was  intercepted 
by  a  Japanese  cruiser  near  Honolulu  and 
destroyed.  But  with  the  others,  his 
squadron  made  a  formidable  one  and  the 


menace  to  ships  of  commerce  was  a  seri- 
ous one.  Great  Britain  had  in  the  waters 
near  Cape  Horn  a  fleet  of  three  cruisers 
under  Admiral  Cradock  and  they  were 
ordered  to  seek  out  von  Spee?s  squadron 
and  destroy  it.  Cradock 's  ships  were  not 
of  a  new  type  and  their  guns  were  light, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  Sehamhorst  and 
Gneisenau  had  not  yet  caught  up  with 
von  Spee,  so  he  obeyed  orders  and  sought 
the  enemy  out. 

The  two  forces  met  on  November  1st 
off  Coronel,  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  Cra- 
dock saw  he  was  outnumbered,  but  in  a 
heavy  gale  he  went  bravely  into  action. 
But  the  preponderance  of  metal  was  too 
much  and  within  ten  minutes  after  the  ac- 
tion started,  the  Monmouth,  a  mass  of 
flames,  reeled  out  of  line  and  sank.  The 
Good  Hope,  within  an  hour,  was  struck  so 
seriously  that  she  blew  up.  The  little 
'Glasgow  was  badly  crippled,  but  man- 
aged to  get  away.  The  Canopus,  which 


Members  of  the  "Lost  Battalion"  Getting  Their   First  Meal  at  a  Regiment  Kitchen.     The  four  men 

with  steel  helmets  on   sitting  by  the  side  of  the  cart  were  in  the  fight,  having  but  one  day's  ration  for  the 

six  days  they  were  cut  off.     Members  of  the  "Lost  Battalion"  were  cut  oft"  from  the   1st  Battalion  of  the 

308th  Infantry  under  the  command  of  Major  Whittlesey.     They  refused  to  surrender  and  fought  their  way 

out  of  the  pocket  after  six  days  of  terrible  suffering. 
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Guarding  Our  Food  Supplies  at  Sea:  How  It  is  Sometimes  Done  By  Convoy.  The  development  of  the  s 
ber  of  convoyed  ships ^that  appear  to  have  been  sunk,  we  may  infer  that  the  navy  had  it  well  in  hand.  This  pict( 
and  published  in  the  "Handelsblad"  of  Amsterdam,  whose  contributor  states:  "There  are  various  methods  c 
mine  the  order  in  which  the  attendant  ships  sail."  Balloons  and  other  contrivances  assist  in  detecting  the  pi 
made  it  necessary  to  show  the  vessels  closer  together  than  in  practice.  The  distance  between  the  ships  mu: 
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de  the  convoying  of  our  food  vessels  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem;  but,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  small  num- 
gives  a  general  idea  of  the  component  parts  of  a  convoy,  the  details  of  which  were  obtained  from  a  German  source 
transports  and  merchantmen.  The  importance  of  the  craft,  their  length,  their  number,  many  circumstances  deter- 
imarines,  while  the  possibilities  of  camouflage  are  indicated  in  the  drawing,  in  which  the  circumscribed  space  has 
ds,  whilst  the  leading  destroyer  is  often  some  miles  in  advance. 
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had  been  back  a  hundred  miles  when  the 
wireless  call  for  help  came,  arrived  just 
in  time  to  flee.  Admiral  Cradock  and 
1,600  men  perished.  There  was  not  a 
casualty  aboard  the  German  squadron. 

The  English  Admiralty  now  centered 
their  efforts  upon  the  destruction  of  von 
Spec's  vessels.  Vice  Admiral  Sturdee 
was  given  seven  ships,  including  two  pow- 
erful battle  cruisers,  the  Invincible  and 
Inflexible.  He  went  first  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  to  coal.  By  a  stroke  of  fortune, 
von  Spee  determined  on  the  same  plan 
and  the  two  squadrons  met  at  the  harbor's 
mouth  on  December  7th.  Von  Spee  was 
aware  of  the  British  superiority  and 
turned  and  fled.  In  the  running  battle, 
however,  the  Leipzig  and  Nurnberg  were 
sunk.  Caught,  the  Scharnhorst  and  the 
Gneisenau  turned  at  bay.  The  battle 
lasted  for  four  hours,  but  both  were  sunk. 
The  Dresden  escaped,  but  a  short  time 
later  was  destroyed  off  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  The  Prince  Eitel  Frederick 
found  the  pace  too  hot  and  slipped  into 
Newport  News,  where  she  was  interned. 
When  the  United  States  declared  war,  she 


was  seized  and  became  one  of  the  first 
transports  to  carry  Yankee  soldiers  to 
France. 

The  North  Sea,  save  for  the  chasing  of 
submarines  in  other  waters,  remained  as 
the  chief  theater  of  naval  warfare.  The 
first  real  action  took  place  on  August 
28th,  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  the  for- 
tified naval  outpost  which  England,  dis- 
regarding the  future,  had  ceded  to  Ger- 
many years  before.  The  British  had  sent 
in  a  flotilla  of  submarines  and  light  craft, 
seemingly  to  test  out  the  German  metal. 
The  little  fleet  was  promptly  met  and  the 
battle  begun.  Both  sides  brought  up 
cruisers  in  support  and  finally  Admiral 
Beatty  called  in  his  heavier  ships,  seeking 
to  lure  the  German  fleet  into  action.  They 
declined  the  challenge,  however.  Haziness 
prevented  accurate  and  damaging  fire— 
1  'low  visibility,"  the  naval  experts  called 
it — and  losses  were  comparatively  light. 
The  German  cruisers  Mainz  and  Koln 
were  stink  and  the  British  cruiser  Are- 
thusa  badly  damaged. 

Britain's  pride  in  her  navy  received  its 
first  blow  on  September  22nd.  The  Bri- 
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1  sh  cruisers  Aboukir,  Cressy  and  Hogue 
>  ^ere  patrolling  the  North  Sea  off  the 
jlook  of  Holland  when  a  lone  submarine 
j  ttacked  each  one  in  turn  and  sank  them 
«•  11.  The  cruisers  were  of  the  12,000  ton 
lype  and  heavily  armed.  The  U-9,  under 
command  of  Captain  Otto  Weddmgen, 
accomplished  the  feat.  The  Aboukir  was 
the  first  to  go.  Her  sister  ships  dashed  to 
ler  rescue,  apparently  believing  she  had 
oeen  injured  by  an  internal  explosion  or  a 
mine.  Then  the  U-9  sent  its  deadly  mes- 
senger into  the  vitals  of  the  Hogue.  A 
few  minutes  later  she  struck  the  Cressy. 
Watching  through  her  periscope  as  the 
three  great  vessels  turned  and  sank,  the 
submarine,  knowing  wireless  calls  would 
bring  up  more  British  ships,  made  port  in 
safety.  This  blow  resulted  in  the  order  to 
British  ships  of  heavier  types  to  keep  out 
of  the  danger  zone  and  another  order 
which  struck  at  traditions  of  the  navy, 
namely,  when  a  ship  was  in  distress  that 
her  sister  ships  seek  their  own  safety  and 
not  come  to  the  rescue. 

In  January  of  1915,  the  Germans  suf- 
fered another  defeat.  This  time  it  came 
off  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea, 
On  January  24th,  a  German  squadron  of 
four  battle' cruisers,  The  Blucher,  Moltke, 
Seydlitz  and  Derflinger,  under  Admiral 
von  Hipper,  ventured  out  from  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  Heligoland  and  steamed  west, 
off  the  English  coast.  If  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Germans  to  escape  and 
emulate  the  sea  raiders,  they  blundered, 
for  while  three  of  the  ships  were  fast,  the 
Blucher  was  not  and  the  speed  of  the 
squadron  was  cut  down  to  hers.  But, 
whatever  the  purpose,  when  they  encoun- 
tered Admiral  Beatty's  squadron  of  the 
Lion,  Tiger,  Indomitable,  Princess  Royal 
and  New  Zealand,  they  turned  and  fled 
back  toward  Germany.  But  held  back  by 
the  Blucher,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lono:  ran«-e  guns  of  the  British.  The  Ger- 
mans had  a  start  of  ten  miles,  but^the  fire 
of  the  British  p-urmers  was  traditionally 
accurate  and  the  Blncher  was  put  out  of 
action  and  sank.  Seven  hundred  men  went 
down  with  her.  The  British  losses  were 
figured  only  in  the  wounded. 

Outclassed,  or  at  least  unwilling  to 
fight  out  the  issue  of  superiority,  risk  all 
on  one  great  naval  action,  the  Germans 


German  Trenches  Captured  by  the  Allies. 

contented  themselves  with  raids  on  the 
British  coast.  This  long  strip,  apparently 
so  accessible,  was  a  constant  irritation  and 
temptation.  The  invasion  of  Albion  had 
been  the  dream  of  many  a  military 
strategist,  but  even  with  the  raids  against 
the  unarmed  cities  along  the  coast,  with 
the  frequent  excursions  of  Zeppelins  and 
airplanes,  not  a  German  set  foot  on 
English  soil  as  an  invader,  the  only 
ones  to  reach  the  desired  goal  being  pris- 
oners. The  raids  on  the  coast  cities  were 
indefensible  under  international  law  and 
the  ethics  of  war  and  aroused  the  protests 
of  the  civilized  world.  But,  if  their  pur- 
pose was  to  terrify  the  British,  they  failed 
utterly,  for  the  murderous  expedition 
only  served  to  arouse  British  stubbornness, 
to  weld  the  people  more  closely  in  a  unit 
determined  on  victory  and  the  aboslute 
crushing  of  the  Hun. 

In  November,  1914,  the  first  raid  was 
undertaken  by  a  considerable  force  of 
destroyers  and  smaller  craft  supported 
by  the  three  battle  cruisers.  They  bom- 
barded Yarmouth,  an  Ensflish  watering 
place  and  absolutely  unfortified.  Loss  of 
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Getting  Ready  to  Pay  the  Boys  at  Camp  Meade. 
No  less  than  $300,000  is  in  sight  here. 

life  to  civilians  was  considerable.  But  in 
retiring,  the  mines  the  Germans  had  laid 
for  British  shipping,  proved  a  boomerang 
and  the  German  cruiser  Yorck  struck  one 
and  was  sunk  with  all  hands. 

In  an  another  effort  to  terrorize  a 
month  later,  a  pretentious  expedition  un- 
der Admiral  Funke  raided  the  British 
coast.  Splitting  into  two  squadrons,  the 
German  ships  bombarded  Scarborough, 
Whitby  and  Hartlepool,  all  defenseless 
and  of  no  military  importance.  Hundreds 
of  civilians  were  killed,  among  them 
women  and  children.  Germany  later 
sought  excuse  for  these  raids  in  the  con- 
tention that  the  bombarded  towns  were 
important  wireless  stations. 

For  the  raid  on  Dover,  early  in  1918, 
there  might  have  been  some  excuse,  for 
the  city  and  its  environs  was  an  armed 
camp.  This  was  the  last  of  the  German 
acts  in  this  particular  campaign  of 
"frightfulness." 

The  Battle  of  Jutland,  which  was 
fought  on  May  31st,  1916,  may  be  classed 
as  the  only  real  test  of  strength -between 
the  two  nations,  and  even  the  result  of 
this  battle  was  left  in  doubt,  both  sides 
claiming  victory.  The  British  losses  are 
known  to  have  been  heavy,  while  the  cen- 
sorship covered  up  the  full  details  of  the 
effects  of  the  battle  on  the  German  fleet. 


The  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of 
parading  their  naval  forces  every  week  or 
so  for  the  benefit  of  national  morale, 
maintaining  the  fiction  that  they  con- 
stantly offered  combat  to  the  British  and 
the  latter  feared  to  accept  the  challenge. 
On  this  day  Admiral  von  Hipper 's 
cruisers  came  out  in  the  van,  with  a  sup- 
porting column  of  heavier  ships  under 
Admiral  von  Scheer.  The  two  divisions 
were  close  together  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Germans  sought  to  tempt  the  British 
into  battle,  knowing  that  they  would  first 
encounter  light  vessels  and  would  have  a 
chance  to  overwhelm  them  before  the 
heavier  English  fleet  could  come  up.  And 
this  is  what  happened. 

Admiral  Beatty  engaged  the  German 
van,  seeking  to  strike  a  quick  blow  before 
the  German  support  could  steam  up. 
Fire  was  opened  at  14,000  yards,  but  de- 
spite the  British  superiority,  it  was  dur- 
ing the  early  stage  of  the  battle  that  they 
suffered  the  greatest  losses.  The  Inde- 
fatigable and  Queen  Mary,  both  power- 
ful cruisers,  were  hit  and  sank  almost  at 
once.  In  the  meantime  destroyers  and 
other  smaller  craft  were  engaged  in  a 
furious  battle  and  both  sides  suffered 
heavy  losses.  Beatty  then  found  that  he 
was  running  into  the  heavy  German 
column  and  he  in  turn,  fled,  the  Germans 
in  pursuit,  seeking  to  deliver  another  blow 
before  Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  had  been  a 
hundred  miles  away,  could  come  up.  But 
this  phase  lasted  only  a  short  time,  for  the 
first  of.  Jellicoe 's  ships  came  up  and  under 
the  cover  of  the  falling  darkness  the  Ger- 
mans withdrew.  The  British  claimed 
that  at  least  three  German  cruisers  had 
been  put  out  of  action  and  that  a  heavy 
explosion  marked  the  certain  destruction 
of  one  of  these.  This  the  Germans  denied 
and  claimed  a  complete  victory. 

But  no  more  combats  have  marked  the 
war  since  the  battle  of  Jutland.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  outcome  of  that  engagement, 
it  was  a  moral  victory  for  the  British,  for 
they  continued  to  hold  unquestioned  sway 
over  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Channel.  America's  entry  into  the  war 
brought  great  reinforcements  and  Ger- 
many made  no  further  attempt  to  venture 
forth. 


History  of  the  War 


CHAPTER    X 

FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  HOLD  LINES  — CROWN  PRINCE'S  DRIVE  ON 
VERDUN  —  MARSHALL  PETAIN  REORGANIZED  VERDUN  S  DEFENSE  — 
GERMANS  DRIVEN  BACK  — ALLIED  SUCCESSES  CONTINUE. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  tell 
of  the  events  which  transpired  on  the 
Western  front,  where  the  French  and 
British  struggled  almost  in  immovable 
iead  lock  with  the  invader,  carrying  the 
continuous  battle  through  the  years  of 
1916  and  1917.  Though  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  April  of  1917, 
her  efforts  bore  little  weight  in  the  west- 
ern theater  for  almost  a  year  after  her 
declaration  of  war.  But  with  campaigns 
advancing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
western  front  still  held  the  interest  of  all, 
I  for  it  was  there,  apparently,  that  the  issue 
must  be  fought  to  the  last  gasp  and  won 
or  lost  for  the  Allies.  This  proved  a  true 
prophecy,  but  the  happenings  there  in 
11918  must  be  told  of  elsewhere  in  the 
(chapters  devoted  to  America's  share  in 
the  conflict. 

The  closing  of  the  Balkan  campaigns 
had  left  Germany  with  no  greater  pro- 
jects under  way.  During  the  winter  she 
nad  devoted  herself  to  an  astonishing  in- 
creasing of  reserves  and  supplies.  She 
realized  that  a  long  wait  would  result  in 
an  Allied  offensive  and  she  decided  to 
forestall  this  and  make  one  tremendous 
bid  for  a  decision  in  that  theater  while 
Eussia  was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
blows  dealt  her.  Berlin  believed  that  a 
great  blow  at  France  would  bring  the 
collapse  of  that  nation.  There  was  need 
of  a  great  victory  to  still  the  cries  from 
the  public,  for  the  actions  of  the  last  year 
had  resulted  in  only  half  won  victories. 
There  had  been  nothing  sweeping  and 
sensational.  And  then  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  is  believed  to  have  fostered  the  idea  of 
the  assault  on  Verdun,  was  constantly 
seeking  effects  which  would  redound  to  his 
greater  credit.  He  was  even  more  of  a 
militarist  than  his  father.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  the  battle  of  Verdun. 

The  defense  of  Verdun  must  go  down 


through  the  ages  as  the  most  glorious 
achievement  of  France.  Outnumbered, 
pounded  day  and  night  by  the  most  in- 
tense fire  from  the  great  German  bat- 
teries, beat  against  by  great  waves  of 
German  infantry,  the  fortifications  them- 
selves destroyed,  leaving  them  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  rain  of  steel  in  trenches 
and  dugouts  and  often  without  time  to 
resort  to  either  of  these  protections,  the 
French  battled  it  put  for  months.  The 
Crown  Prince's  legions  beat  against  their 
lines,  making  them  bend  back  at  times, 
but  never  breaking  them.  When  the  great 
battle  had  ended,  the  opposing  forces 
stood  practically  as  they  had  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  was  a  tactical  defeat  for 
Germany,  a  black  blot  on  the  Crown 
Prince 's  record,  and  a  great  moral  victory 
for  the  French  arms  and  a  chapter  of 
lustrous  glory  added  to  their  history.  Ver- 
dun became  the  symbol  of  French  defi- 
ance, and  "They  shall  not  pass,"  the 
watchword  of  Verdun's  defenders,  be- 
came the  national  slogan. 

The  Crown  Prince  already  had  an 
army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  before 
Verdun.  This  was  augmented  by  300,000 
more  within  a  short  time  after  the  attack 
began  on  February  21st.  The  stubborn 
defense  and  heavy  German  casualties 
caused  the  Kaiser  to  rush  thousands  more 
for  his  imperial  son  to  play  with  in  his 
vainglorious  attempt.  At  one  time  seven 
German  army  corps  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  on  Verdun.  One 
estimate  placed  the  number  of  German 
guns  of  heavy  calibre  at  3,000.  Most  of 
the  German  general  staff  was  moved 
down  to  witness  the  accumulation  of  glory 
by  the  Kaiser's  heir.  But  if  there  had 
been  some  doubt  expressed  previously  as 
to  the  Crown  Prince's  military  genius, 
the  months  that  followed  at  Verdun  and 
resulted  in  the  great  moral  defeat  to  the 
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(  erman   arms,    left   no    doubt    as   to    his 
a  )leness. 

The  fortress  of  Verdun,  on  the  River 
Meuse,  guarded  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
I  ranee.  From  the  beginning  to  the  last 
campaign  of  the  war  it  was  a  point  of 
s  :rategical  value,  but  the  battle  of  Verdun 
proper  may  be  confined  to  the  direct  at- 
tempt to  take  it  exerted  by  the  Crown 
Prince  in  those  bloody  months  of  1916. 
At  one  time  2,000,000  men  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle,  of  which  more  than 
1,200,000  were  Germans.  The  casualties 
were  horrifying,  even  to  a  world  that  had 
been  prepared  by  the  death  and  suffering 
of  a  year  and  a  half  of  war.  Staggering 
as  it  may  seem,  military  experts  com- 
puted the  total  German  casualties  at  be- 
tween 600,000  and  700,000  men.  The 
French  losses  probably  were  more  than 
half  that.  The  Germans,  day  after  day, 
had  relied  upon  mass  assault  to  over- 
whelm all  resistance  and  when  they  were 
brought  to  a  halt  or  darkness  fell,  the 
dead  lay  in  great  heaps  for  miles  along 
the  front  and  in  the  valleys  before  the 
French  lines. 


In  February  it  was  known  that  a  con- 
centration of  the  enemy's  forces  was  in 
progress  on  the  Verdun  front,  but  no 
great  belief  was  entertained  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  attack  at  this  point,  and 
though  Verdun  was  reinforced,  and  all 
preparations  were  made  for  the  assembly 
and  supply  of  a  French  army  of  250,000 
men  in  the  vicinity,  the  local  defense  was 
left  to  a  comparatively  weak  force  of 
troops  under  General  Herr.  And  upon 
this  force  the  first  blows  fell  with  dam- 
aging effect. 

Opening  fire  at  7:15  A.  M.  on  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  the  Germans  overwhelmed  the 
advance  defense  of  the  French  northward 
of  Verdun  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  obliterated  the  trenches,  destroyed 
the  bomb  proof  coders,  and  by  the  use  of 
barrage  fire,  rendered  reinforcement  dif- 
ficult. For  four  days  and  nights  the  local 
troops  resisted  with  the  utmost  courage; 
but  each  center  of  resistance  was  beaten 
down  by  heavy  shells  and  gradually,  after 
a  noble  resistance,  many  counter  attacks, 
and  a  stout  defense  in  each  successive 
position,  the  garrison  was  driven  back  to 
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the  line  Douaumount-Bras  by  February 
24th,  and  on  the  25th,  lost  Douaumont 
fort.  The  situation  had  become  critical. 
The  French  Higher  Command  had  been 
bound  to  hold  its  hand  until  the  direction 
of  the  German  blow  had  been  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt.  But  before  the  25th, 
the  necessary  decisions  by  Generals  Joffre 
and  de  Castelnau  had  been  taken,  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  General  Petain 
took  over  the  command  and  with  his  war- 
tried  Second  Army  entirely  transformed 
the  situation.  A  splendid  counter-attack, 
in  which  General  Balfourier  and  the  20th 
Army  Corps  figured  most  conspicuously, 
checked  and  threw  back  the  German  flood 
of  assailants  on  February  26th ;  the  troops 
of  the  old  garrison  were  relieved;  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  defenders  was  gradually  and 
greatly  strengthened;  the  French  airmen 
began  to  regain  the  ascendancy  in  their 
element,  and  the  German  hope  of  cap- 
turing Verdun  in  a  few  days  was  at  an 
end. 

Then  began  a  struggle  which  will  for- 
ever redound  to  the  imperishable  glory  of 
France.  It  was  on  a  restricted  site  that 


General  Petain  had  to  act  after  the  loss 
of  the  dominating  height  of  Douaumount 
and  of  the  good  artillery  positions  in  the 
north  about  Beaumont.  All  the  river 
crossings  were  under  German  fire.  The 
Germans  increased  their  numbers  to  30 
divisions,  and  it  was  under  the  stress  of 
continuous  and  reiterated  attacks  that 
General  Petain  reorganized  the  defense. 
The  defense  was  conducted  with  as  much 
coolness  as  intrepidity,  and  though  the 
superior  armament  of  the  enemy,  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  his  enveloping  posi- 
tion, and  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
French  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  en- 
abled the  Germans  slowly  to  gain  ground, 
the  losses  which  they  suffered  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  gains. 

In  May,  General  Petain  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Central  Group  of 
Armies,  which  then  held  the  front  from 
Verdun  to  Soissons  inclusive,  and  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  Second  Army 
passed  to  General  Nivelle.  The  Crown 
Prince,  who  still  was  in  command  of  the 
attacking  forces,  continued  his  violent  and 
successive  attacks  on  both  banks  of  the 
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•iver  during  May,  and  on  June  8th,  cap- 
ured  Fort  Vaux,  having  already  suffered 
;ome  350,000  casualties.  He  still  hoped 
?or  success,  and  during  the  month  of  June 
oressed  hard  upon  the  northeast  sector, 
loping  for  a  decision,  and  by  his  successes 
at  Thiaumont  and  Fleury,  caused  the 
situation  of  the  French  to  become  serious. 
But  General  Nivelle  held  firm,  was 
always  prepared  for  a  counter-attack 
when  necessary,  and  still  maintained  his 
position  when  the  opening  of  the  Anglo- 
French  offensive  on  the  Somme  on  July 
1st  brought  welcome  relief.  It  was  not 
until  October  24th,  however,  that  General 
Nivelle  began  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the 
enemy.  On  that  date,  after  a  formidable 
artillery  preparation,  followed  by  the 
shock  of  only  four  divisions,  he  recaptured 
Douaumont  Fort  and  the  adjacent  posi- 
tions, a  success  which  compelled  the 
enemy  to  evacute  Fort  Vaux  on  Novem- 
ber 1st.  On  December  15th,  after  further 
careful  preparation,  the  attack  was  con- 
tinued northward  on  a  front  of  six  miles, 
and  there  fell  to  the  French  the  villages 
of  Vacherauville  and  Louvemont,  the 
farm  of  Chambrettes,  and  the  works  of 
Hardaumont  and  Besonvaux.  Thus,  in 
these  two  days,  the  French  regained  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ground  lost 
on  the  right  bank  during  ten  months  of 
German  efforts,  which  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  the  enemy  between  600,000  and 
700,000  casualties. 

Action  on  the  remainder  of  the  west 
front  had  seemingly  come  to  minor  trench 
engagements  during  the  titanic  struggle 
before  Verdun,  though  early  in  the 
spring  the  Germans  had  made  a  demon- 
stration at  Ypres  against  the  Canadians, 
with  bloody  fighting  resultant,  but  which 
ended  without  marked  advantage  to 
either  side.  In  May,  savage  fighting 
came  at  Vimy  Ridge  and  again  the  Can- 
adians added  to  their  record  of  courage- 
ous fighting.  In  this  engagement  the 
Germans  took  the  British  first  line,  but 
were  halted  there. 

With  relief  from  the  German  pressure 
against  Verdun  necessary,  the  British  un- 
der Field  Marshal  Haig,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded General  French  in  January,  and 
the  French  began  the  great  offensive 
along  the  Somme.  Like  other  battles  of 


An  improved  type  of  bomb-gun  with  which  the 
British  Army  was  well  equipped. 

this  character  on  the  western  front,  this 
one  developed  into  a  conflict  of  five 
months  duration.  The  Allies  were  en- 
tirely successful  in  gaining  their  objec- 
tives, but  it  ended  in  a  deadlock  as  always 
and  the  advantage  was  not  marked,  save 
that  it  began  to  show  the  British  and 
French  as  approaching  the  field  strength 
of  the  enemy. 

The  artillery  preparation  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  battle  was  intense,  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  lines  lasting  for 
seven  days.  Then,  with  the  British  on  the 
north  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the 
south,  the  offensive  began.  All  was  car- 
ried before  the  first  rush.  For  three  days 
town  after  town  fell  to  the  British  and 
French.  The  Germans  seemingly  had 
perfected  the  harassing  system  which 
later  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  war,  that  of  covering  every  retreat 
with  innumerable  small  units  of  men  who, 
with  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles, 
utilized  every  shell  crater  and  topog- 
raphical strongpoint  from  which  to  pour 
in  a  murderous  fire.  But  the  British  met 
this  with  their  "mopping  up"  tactics,  sys- 
tematically taking  nest  by  nest,  dugout 
by  dugout  and  carrying  the  positions  at 
the  point  of  the  baynonet  or,  more  fre- 
quently, by  driving  out  and  killing  the 
enemy  by  close  range  bombardment  of  the 
deadly  hand  grenades.  The  Germans 
had  utilized  their  months  of  possession  of 
the  ground  by  building  elaborate  trench 
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and  barbed  wire  defenses  and  at  times  the 
advance  was  delayed  until  these  positions 
could  be  reduced  by  the  terrific  artillery 
fire. 

Within  two  days  the  British  took 
10,000  prisoners,  but  their  own  casualties 
were  severe.  Eight  more  days  brought 
the  capture  of  10,000  more  by  British  and 
French.  One  hundred  large  guns  were 
taken.  Foot  by  foot  the  battle  pro- 
gressed. The  first,  then  the  second  and 
finally  the  first  line  German  defenses 
fell.  But  the  strength  of  the  Germans 
apparently  was  inexhaustible  and  a  dead- 
lock was  reached  early  in  August  which 
was  not  broken  for  a  month. 

But  early  in  September  the  attack  was 
renewed.  It  raged  until  the  cold  weather 
called  a  halt  in  November.  The  French 
had  advanced  a  great  part  of  the  distance 
toward  Peronne.  The  British  had  met 
success  and  held  their  objectives  from 
Beaumont-Hamel  southward.  The  drain, 
on  German  manpower,  coupled  with  the 
losses  at  Verdun,  had  made  itself  felt  and 
for  the  first  time  on  the  west  front  the 


Allies  held  the  ascendancy. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  offensive  was 
resumed  by  the  Allies.  Hammer  blow 
after  hammer  blow  was  delivered  and  the 
Germans  were  sent  reeling  back,  but 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  ground.  In 
March  the  British  took  Bapaume  and  ter- 
ritory up  to  the  Eiver  Oise.  In  April 
the  British  gained  five  miles  at  Arras  and 
took  20,000  prisoners.  In  June  they 
struck  at  Ypres  again  and  drove  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  strongest  of  their  positions 
and  took  7,000  prisoners.  The  Germans 
were  backed  up  now  on  the  Hindenburg 
line,  the  system  of  defenses  prepared  by 
that  famous  commander  when  he  had 
taken  command  of  the  German  staff. 

The  French  had  not  fared  well  at  the 
outset  of  their  drive  and  in  April,  German 
reinforcements  had  checked  them  at  Laon 
and  Brimont.  But  by  May  they  got  to 
going.  They  stormed  Craonne  and  cut 
a  four  mile  piece  from  the  Hindenburg 
line.  Then  advances  were  made  to  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  that  famous  roadway 
and  heights  back  of  Soissons  and  Eheims. 


Troops  At  Rest  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Just  Behind  the  Lines  in  France. 
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Soldiers  charge  German  dummies  for  Red  Cross 
benefit  at  Fort  Hamilton.  Besides  the  event  shown 
in  this  picture,  there  were  artillery  and  machine 
gun  drills  by  the  soldiers. 


The  French  took  20,000  prisoners.  The 
Germans  were  held  solidly  north  of  Ver- 
dun. 

The  British  completed  their  operations 
of  the  year  by  a  brilliant  assault  on  Cam- 
brai,  which  they  took.  But  they  lost  the 
fruits  of  victory  within  a  few  days  when 
the  Germans  advanced  and  drove  them 
out.  The  British  had  won  the  first  battle 
by  delivering  a  surprise  attack  without 
the  customary  artillery  preparation.  A 
few  days  later  the  Germans  rewon  the  po- 
sition by  identically  the  same  tactics.  The 
contest  over  Cambrai  raged  for  twenty 
days. 

The  close  of  1917  found  the  Allies 
wearied  by  the  drives  of  the  summer. 
They  had  lost  heavily  in  men,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  the  enemy.  They  had 
scored  an  advance  in  Flanders  and  in  the 
eastern  sectors.  They  now  menaced  the 
German  hold  on  Lens  and  the  great  coal 
and  iron  fields.  They  had  for  a  year  kept 
the  foe  on  the  defensive  and  the  morale  of 
the  troops  was  excellent. 

But  the  consequences  of  events  on  other 
fronts  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  the 
Allies  quit  fighting  early  in  the  winter  in- 
tent upon  devoting  every  energy  to  pre- 


paring to  meet  the  German  offensive  they 
felt  would  come  in  the  early  spring  and 
which  they  believed  would  surpass  all 
other  attempts  to  beat  them  down.  The 
Eussian  collapse  would  mean  the  bringing 
of  huge  reinforcements  from  the  east 
front.  The  Italians  were  near  a  collapse 
and  the  French  and  British  had  been 
forced  to  give  some  of  their  own  precious 
forces  to  stem  the  advance  on  the  Piave. 
This  meant,  too,  that  with  Italy  a  doubt- 
ful factor,  that  Austrians  could  be 
brought  to  aid  the  Germans  in  France 
during  the  winter,  building  up  a  machine 
of  tremendous  power  for  the  spring  drive. 

American  troops  were  coming  in,  but 
as  yet  their  transportation  gave  no  assur- 
ance of  strong  support  in  the  immediate 
future.  Many  of  those  that  did  come  had 
to  be  trained  in  the  new  kind  of  warfare 
and  the  first  of  them,  the  Allies  figured, 
could  not  be  counted  upon  in  any  suffi- 
cient numbers  until  late  the  following 
year.  So,  they  turned  their  entire  efforts 
to  preparing  for  the  onslaught,  hoping  to 
hold  with  the  least  possible  losses  to  them- 
selves until  the '  United  States  could  as- 
sume a  foremost  position  in  the  fighting. 


This  photo  shows  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  inspecting 

one  of  the  big  camouflaged  British  guns  on  the  Western 

front. 


History  of  the  War 


CHAPTER    XI 

RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  —  REPUBLIC  FORMED  —  CZAR'S  IMPRISONMENT 
—  BLOODY  RIOTS  — KEREN  SKY  BECOMES  LEADER  —  TROTSKY  AND 
LENINE  SUCCEED  KERENSKY  —  RUSSIA  IN  CHAOTIC  STATE. 


The  year  1917  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far  reaching  events  of  his- 
tory— the  fall  of  the  most  absolute  autoc- 
racy of  Europe,  the  revolution,  the 
formation  of  a  republic,  the  abdication  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  and.  then  the  counter 
revolution  which  brought  chaos  and  a 
misrule  even  more  tyrannical  than  that 
under  the  Romanoffs.  It  put  new  nations 
on  the  map  and  though  the  bloodshed  and 
disorder  that  have  always  marked  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  nation  attended  the 
change,  events  which  have  transpired  are 
still  having  their  effects  on  Europe,  in 
that  other  peoples  are  following  the  road 
to  eventual  democracy. 

The  first  simmerings  of  the  revolution 
in  Russia  made  themselves  apparent  to 
the  world  late  in  1916.  Though  Russian 
troops  were  rolling  up  the  enemy  lines  in 
Galicia,  Petrograd  was  a  seething  hotbed 
of  politics  and  corruption.  The  presence 
of  an  anti-war  and  pro-German  party 
made  itself  manifest  and  Sazonoff,  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  Allies,  resigned  in  protest  against  the 
actions  of  Boris  Sturmer,  the  premier, 
who  was  admittedly  against  pushing  the 
war.  This  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  A.  D.  Protopopoff  as  minister  of 
the  interior.  He,  too,  was  a  friend  of 
Germany  and  was  known  to  have  been  in 
secret  conferences  with  Prussian  agents. 
Then  there  was  the  monk  Rasputin,  a 
charlatan,  who,  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligious fervor,  had  become  almost  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Czar's  court.  The 
Czarina  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  and  was  under  domination 
of  the  monk.  Between  Rasputin  and  his 
consort,  Czar  Nicholas  was  the  handiest 
sort  of  a  tool  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  aims. 

The  assassination  of  Rasputin  may  be 
taken  as  the  first  open  sign  of  revolt.  The 


monk,  whose  greatest  vice  was  women, 
was  lured  to  a  house  in  Petrograd  on  the 
promise  that  he  was  to  attend  an  orgy. 
He  was  stabbed  to  death  and  his  body 
dropped  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  on  the 
River  Neva.  The  Czar  was  furious  over 
the  death  of  his  favorite,  but  the  people 
rejoiced.  The  war  was  not  unpopular 
with  them.  They  had  been  defeated,  but 
they  had  felt  the  glory  of  victory,  too. 
The  ordinary  Russian  was  a  good  soldier 
and  well  disciplined  and  his  friendship  lay 
not  with  Germany.  The  world  knows  lit- 
tle of  Russia,  its  idea  of  the  great  nation 
being  mostly  expressed  in  quantities  of 
samovars  and  vodka,  but  the  ease  with 
which  the  initial  steps  and  finally  the  revo- 
lution itself  was  accomplished,  the  good 
order  which  attended  it  all,  must  stand  as 
a  testimonial  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  Duma,  theoretically  a  body  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  was  to  have  con- 
vened in  January,  but  by  order  of  the 
Czar  the  meeting  was  postponed  for  a 
month.  The  excuse  was  that  Prince  Golit- 
zin,  who  had  succeeded  Sturmer  when  the 
latter  was  forced  out  as  premier  by 
the  open  indignation  of  the  Duma  and 
the  people,  must  have  time  in  which  to  or- 
ganize his  cabinet  and  learn  the  ropes  of 
government.  This  reason  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  other  assemblies,  such 
as  the  Zemstvos  and  the.  general  congress 
of  the  Union  of  the  Towns,  were  sup- 
pressed. The  uneasiness  was  added  to  by 
the  withdrawal  of  units  of  troops  from  the 
front  and  the  mounting  of  machine  guns 
on  the  roofs  of  Petrograd  as  though  in 
preparation  against  the  people.  Reports 
from  the  front,  too,  were  disquieting.  It 
was  said  that  politicians  were  depriving 
the  army  of  supplies  and  that  the  soldiers 
were  hungry  and  were  being  slaughtered 
by  the  enemy  because  they  had  no  ammu- 
nition with  which  to  defend  themselves. 
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With  all  of  this,  there  is  the  not  un- 
logical  theory  that  the  Czarina  and  the 
court  party,  though  unbeknown  to  the 
Czar,  sought  a  revolution.  The  counsel- 
lors who  surrounded  her  saw  that  a  deter- 
mined spirit  in  the  Duma  might  mean  cut- 
ting short  of  their  own  tenure  of  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  revolution  were 
forced  at  once,  it  would  be  easily  sup- 
pressed and  defeat  its  own  ends  by  its  pre- 
cipitancy. It  would  give  the  royalists  also 
the  excuse  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace, 
a  deed  to  which  German  agents  had  se- 
cured their  pledge.  Suppression  of  an 
abortive  revolution  would  strengthen 
them  with  the  Czar,  who  was  showing  far 
too  much  eagerness  in  listening  to  the  de- 
mands that  there  be  some  form  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

On  March  9th,  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  were  heard.  There  had  been 
bread  lines  and  some  incipient  indications 
of  food  riots,  but  on  that  day  the  streets 
were  filled  with  people  and  bake  shops 
were  raided  and  there  were  parades  of 
housewives  demanding  bread.  But  if  the 
troops  had  been  counted  on  to  suppress 


the  people,  they  failed  their  commanders, 
for  everywhere  there  was  fraternizing  and 
assurances  of  good  will. 

On  Sunday,  March  llth,  the  storm 
broke  from  two  directions.  Prompted  by 
what  only  themselves  probably  knew, 
squads  of  the  hated  and  dreaded  police 
opened  fire  on  the  crowds  in  the  streets. 
The  casualties  were  not  many,  but  the 
barking  of  the  machine  guns  was  really 
the  tocsin  of  the  revolution.  The  Duma 
was  then  in  session  and  open  rebellion  was 
precipitated  by  the  demand  from  the  Pal- 
ace that  it  disband.  The  Czar's  emissaries 
were  given  its  refusal  and  that  the  govern- 
ment feared  to  suppress  it  by  force  was 
evidence  that  it  lacked  confidence  in  its 
power.  The  Duma,  composed  of  men 
who  for  years  had  had  no  outlet  for  their 
theories  and  built  up  Utopian  govern- 
ments in  their  minds,  turned  out  idealistic 
reforms  of  government  by  the  score.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  the  abolishment 
of  capital  punishment,  by  which  the  land 
had  been  held  in  terror,  and  to  the  parlia- 
mentary protection  flocked  many  political 
outcasts.  Members  of  the  Duma  visited 


Cleaning  up  Sackville  street,  Dublin,  after  rebellion,    It  looks  as  if  it  were  bombarded  by  heavy  artillery  fire. 
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the  people  in  the  streets  and  the  soldiers 
and  pleaded  for  and  received  pledges  of 
support. 

Though  the  mobs  in  the  street  contin- 
ued their  mild  forms  of  violence,  there  was 
little  bloodshed.  The  greatest  anger  was 
directed  against  the  hated  police  and 
wherever  these  were  found  they  were 
killed.  Numbers  of  the  police,  apparent- 
ly under  the  promptings  of  Protopopoff, 
barricaded  themselves  on  the  rooftops  and 
used  the  machine  guns  he  had  placed 
there.  The  soldiers  were  with  the  people 
and  when  a  loyal  unit  fortified  itself  in 
the  building  of  the  admiralty  on  the  Nev- 
ski  Prospect,  the  soldiers  threatened  to 
blow  it  to  pieces  with  the  big  guns  in  the 
fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  unless  it 
surrendered. 

The  Czar  was  with  the  armies  at  the 
front.  Curiously  enough,  little  of  the 
revolution  seemed  to  be  directed  against 
him  in  person.  But  on  March  14th,  as  his 
train  was  on  its  way  back  to  the  capital, 
it  was  met  by  revolutionists  and  he 
learned  of  the  events  which  had  transpired 
during  his  absence.  He  summoned  Gen- 
eral Rusky  and  through  him  signified  his 
willingness  to  grant  the  Duma  a  ministry 
responsible  to  itself.  But  Rusky  knew 
that  his  own  army  and  that  of  Brusiloff 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  revolution- 
ists. Hope  of  military  support  was  gone. 
He  suggested  a  conference  with  the  lead- 
ers of  all  factions  to  determine  the  future. 

So  it  was,  that  on  March  15th,  in  his 
private  car  on  a  siding  at  the  little  town 
of  Pskov,  the  last  of  the  Romanoffs  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  his  abdication.  It 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  his  young  son,  Alexander, 
but  he  declined,  making  the  crown  over, 
instead,  to  his  brother,  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Alexandrovich.  Without  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  absolute  autocracy  in  Europe  ac- 
complished. 

The  Czar's  ultimate  fate  was  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  For  a  time  he  was  confined 
in  the  Palace  at  Tsarkoe  Seloe,  where,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  carried  out  seem- 
ingly his  chief  ambition  by  cultivating  his 
conservatories  of  flowers.  Later,  in  fear 
that  the  royalists  would  again  set  him 
upon  the  throne,  Nicholas  and  his  family 


were  removed  to  Siberia.  Presumably 
authentic  reports  in  the  summer  of  1918 
stated  that  the  Soviet  had  condemned  him 
to  death  and  that  he  had  been  shot.  Other 
reports  were  that  the  young  Czarevitch, 
too,  had  been  executed. 

Day  by  day  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies  had  been  increas- 
ing its  powers  and  its  demands  until  it 
practically  controlled  the  Duma.  When 


A   Zeppelin    over    Paris. 
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the  conditions  of  the  abdication  were  pre- 
sented to  those  bodies,  there  was  a  storm 
of  protest.  There  were  many  who  wanted 
to  do  away  even  with  the  figurative  trap- 
pings of  royalty.  So  bitter  were  the  pro- 
tests that  the  Grand  Duke  .refused  to 
accept  the  throne  and  the  control  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment named  by  the  Duma  and  the  Coun- 
cil. Everywhere  the  symbols  of  royalty 
were  heaped  upon  bonfires  in  the  streets 
and  the  red  flag  was  run  up  in  place  of 
the  national  standard.  The  thousands  of 
prisoners  in  Siberia  were  released,  but 
with  Utopia  in  sight,  the  troubles  of  the 
new  government  had  only  begun. 

The  Council,  known  now  as  the  Soviet, 
began  to  override  the  Duma.  The  Soviet 
was  composed  of  the  radicals  and  fire- 
brands of  the  nation  and  they  howled  for 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Then 
it  was  that  Alexander  Kerensky  came 
into  prominence.  A  sincere  and  devoted 
revolutionist,  he  sought  the  best  for  Eus- 
sia  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  malcontents 
to  abide  by  the  provisional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  brought  recognition  from 


the  United  States  and  other  governments. 
But  Germany  feared  the  formation  of  a 
republic  on  her  eastern  borders  and 
straightway  began  the  undermining  of  the 
new  government.  To  her  own  purposes 
she  turned  the  Russian  radicals  and  she 
confronted  the  Eussian  troops  with  units 
of  socialistic  propagandists.  She  also  be- 
gan a  new  onslaught  and  under  Prince 
Leopold  of  Bavaria,  the  German  forces 
moved  into  Eussia,  along  the  Baltic. 
From  there,  they  were  to  have  moved  on 
Petrograd,  but  fresh  internal  disturb- 
ances had  removed  the  necessity  of  this. 

In  July  Kerensky  had  gained  such  con- 
trol that  he  was  voted  the  powers  of  a 
dictator.  He  threw  himself  into  the  task  of 
keeping  Eussia 's  place  among  the  nations. 
He  visited  the  Galician  front  and  sought 
to  instill  into  the  army  a  return  of  their 
old  spirit.  He  led  attacks  against  the 
Austrians  with  initial  successes,  but  while 
he  was  absent,  the  spirit  of  revolution 
which  had  gotten  a  taste  of  power  was 
rampant. 

Other  portions  of  the  Eussian  army 
were  in  revolt.  General  Korniloff,  corn- 


Great  Austrian  Battleship  "Herzog  Karl"  surrendered  to  Italy. 
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mder  in  chief,  demanded  surrender  of 
tie  government  to  the  army  party.  Ker- 
ei  sky  had  to  give  up  the  campaign  and 
n  shed  back  to  the  capital.  Korniloff 
threatened  to  move  upon  Petrograd,  but 
his  troops  refused  to  follow  him  and  after 
a  few  weeks,  this  danger  was  past.  Ker- 
ensky  seemed  victorious.  He  honestly 
strove  for  good  government  and  formed 
a  coalition  cabinet  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  every  party  and  faction. 
His  government  found  favor  except  with 
the  extreme  radicals,  among  whom  were 
the  many  working  for  Germany. 

The  chief  of  these  were  Nicolai  Lenine 
and  Leon  Trotzky,  revolutionists  by  pro- 
fession, both  of  whom  had  been  exiled  for 

|  past  offenses.     Lenine  had  been  a  recent 

1  resident  of  Germany  and  subsequent  rev- 
elations branded  him  as  having  been  paid 
to  overthrow  the  provisional  government. 
Trotzky  had  fled  to  the  United  States  and 

;  on  his  return  now  is  known  to  have  been 
financed  by  Berlin.  Lenine 's  earlier 

i  achievements  had  numbered  among  them 
the  formation  of  the  Bolshevist  or  Maxi- 

i  malist  faction — the  latter  word  in  contra- 
distinction to  Minimalist — and  meaning 


the  faction  that  sought  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes. It  started  with  a  minimum  rep- 
resentation in  the  Soviet,  but  consistent 
fighting  against  Kerensky's  every  policy 
gained  strength. 

On  November  7th  the  Bolshevik!  bold- 
ly declared  the  revolt  against  the  pro- 
visional government.  It  had  been  assured 
of  military  support  and  there  was  little 
fighting.  A  friendly  cruiser  was  brought 
up  the  Neva  and  it  held  the  city  under  the 
menace  of  its  guns.  The  duma  and  the 
provisional  government  were  wiped  out 
and  Kerensky  was  forced  to  flee  for  his 
life.  There  was  sporadic  fighting,  par- 
ticularly in  Moscow,  but  this  was  soon 
over.  Gen.  Kaledin  and  a  small  army  of 
Cossacks  retired  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
country  and  refused  to  capitulate,  but  this 
was  the  only  organized  uprising. 

Bolshevist  leaders  left  no  doubt  that 
they  were  in  the  pay  of  Germany.  Al- 
most at  once  they  stated  that  "a  consum- 
mation of  an  immediate  peace  is  de- 
manded in  all  countries,  both  belligerent 
and  neutral".  Allied  diplomats  foresaw 
the  absolute  removal  of  Russia  from  their 
side  and  strove  to  prevent  it,  but  in  vain. 


Imperial  Russian  battleship  "Retaezan,"  captured  in  Black  Sea. 
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Russia  was  in  anarchy  and  only  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  were  the  officials  with  whom 
to  deal.  Then  these  two,  at  a  stroke,  took 
Eussia  out  of  the  war.  They  proposed  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany  and  a  con- 
ference was  called  to  meet  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  a  town  in  German  hands,  in  De- 
cember, 1917. 

The  Eussian  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence were  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  peasant  and 
a  workingman.  They  were  pitted  against 
the  keenest  diplomats  of  Germany.  On 
December  16th,  an  armistice  was  signed. 
Germany  was  then  free  to  remove  her 
troops  from  the  east  front  and  send  them 
to  other  points  to  strengthen  their  lines 
against  the  Allies.  Eussia  was  now  open 
to  the  admission  of  Germans  and  an  army, 
of  agents  spread  through  the  country 
carrying  their  propaganda.  German  pris- 
oners of  war  were  released,  forming  an 
army  of  respectable  size,  giving  Germany 
a  considerable  force  in  the  heart  or  Eus- 
sia. Eoumania  saw  what  the  remova^  of 
Eussia  would  mean  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  advances  from  the  Bolsheviki  and 
severed  all  relations  with  them  in  Jan- 


uary. 

A  feeble  effort  was  made  by  the  Eus- 
sians  at  Brest-Litovsk  to  hold  out  for 
terms  that  were  not  ruinous,  that  would 
leave  them  some  national  integrity.  On 
February  llth,  1918,  the  Bolsheviki  cab- 
inet officially  declared  the  war  over,  but 
still  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  Later  in 
the  month  the  Germans  made  a  demon- 
stration and  seized  Eeval,  the  Eussian 
naval  base.  On  March  2nd,  the  disgrace- 
ful peace  pact  was  signed  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  If  the  Eussians  had  any  ideas 
of  retaining  control  of  their  own  land, 
they  were  badly  fooled.  German  forces 
moved  in  and  occupied  Eiga  on  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Eussian  ships  there  were 
taken.  Other  forces  moved  in  and  took 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eussian 
fleet  there  was  seized.  On  March  14th, 
the  Eussian  Soviet  ratified  the  peace 
treaty  in  the  face  of  all  this  and  Eussia 
was  in  German  hands.  The  Soviet  re- 
moved the  capital  to  Moscow,  but  even 
there  it  has  been  under  the  domination  of 
Berlin. 

Since  that  time  Eussia  has  been  in  a 


A  Street  in  Dixmude  Occupied  by  Its  Captors. 
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Remarkable   Photograph  of   German    Submarine  U  65,    Terror  of  the  Sea,  in  Act  of  Holding  up  Liner. 
This  is  probably  the  only  photograph  showing  a  German  U-boat  actually  holding  up  a  liner  at  sea. 


deplorable  state.  The  Ukraine,  one  of  the 
richest  grain  districts  in  the  former  em- 
pire, was  the  first  to  break  away,  declaring 
its  independence  and  signing  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers. 
Finland  became  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
though  shortlived  civil  war,  between  the 
"red  guards"  representing  the  Bolshevik 
soviet,  and  the  "white  guards ",  native 
Finns  supported  and  financed  by  Germany. 
This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Finnish  government  under  the 
control  of  the  Kaiser's  agents.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  Allied  victory  in  October, 
the  Kaiser  had  taken  steps  to  set  a  German 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  Finland. 

Siberia  also  broke  away  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  set  up  a  separate  government. 
With  the  aid  of  Allied  forces,  among  whom 
were  American  bluejackets,  they  sought 
to  overcome  local  insurrections  and  re- 
mains of  Bolshevik  power  and  set  up  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Poland, 
too,  was  to  become  a  buffer  kingdom,  un- 
doubtedly to  be  under  Prussian  domina- 
tion. With  the  collapse  of  the  Central 
Powers  the  eventual  discussions  of  peace 
rightfully  gives  these  nations,  naturally 
separated  by  a  difference*  of  blood  and 


language,  governments  of  their  own. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  were  ignominious  to  Russia.  Its 
principal  terms  were  Russia 's  surrender  of 
Poland,  Courland,  Lithuania,  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.  The  independence  of  Ukrainia 
and  Finland  was  to  be  recognized,  relin- 
quishing all  Russian  territorial  claim  on 
both.  Batoum  and  other  districts  in  Trans- 
caucasia were  surrendered  to  Turkey.  An 
indemnity  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,- 
500,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  was  exacted. 
This  treaty  robbed  Russia  of  four  per  cent 
of  her  total  area,  26  per  cent  of  her  popula- 
tion, 27  per  cent  of  her  agricultural  land 
normally  cultivated,  26  per  cent  of  her  rail- 
ways and  75  per  cent  of  her  coal  and  iron 
resources. 

The  withdrawal  of  Russia  forced  Rou- 
mania  out.  Since  she  had  been  crushed  by 
von  Mackensen  and  von  Falkenheyn,  she 
had  not  been  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
war.  But  absolutely  without  support,  she 
was  forced  to  sign  an  ignominious  peace  on 
March  4th,  based  on  the  terms  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  This  also  made  possible  the  au- 
tonomy of  Besserabia,  of  course,  according 
to  German  plan,  to  be  under  control  of 
Berlin. 
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London  air  raid.    Mother  and  son  inspecting  their  home.    They  returned  home  from  a  visit  and  this 

of  debris  greeted  their  eyes. 


mass 


A  Late  Type  British  Submarine. 


History  of  the  War 

CHAPTER    XII 

AMERICA  NEUTRAL  —  AMERICAN  LIVES  LOST  ON  SUBMARINED  VES- 
SELS—PRES.  WILSON  PROTESTS  —  LUSITANIA  SUNK  — THE  WORLD 
AGHAST — U.  S.  AT  BREAKING  POINT — OTHER  U.  S.  VESSELS  SUNK. 


The  United  States  officially  entered  the 
world  war  on  April  6th,  1917,  when  the 
Senate  and  House,  having  concurred  in  the 
vyar  resolution,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist  with  Ger- 
many. But  it  was  back  in  the  early  days 
of  1915  that  the  seeds  of  controversy  were 
first  sown.  To  Germany 's  submarine  actiy- 
ties  only  can  the  United  States '  share  in 
the  hostilities  be  laid,  though  there  were 
other  contributing  causes.  But  the  first 
acts  of  Berlin,  which  later  led  to  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  and  then  to  the 
break,  were  committed  in  1915. 

For  almost  three  years,  President  "Wil- 
son and  his  cabinet,  committed  to  a 
policy  of  peace,  struggled  to  keep  the 
United  States  among  the  neutral  nations. 
Opportunity  after  opportunity  was  given 
to  Germany  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, and  at  times  the  president  even 
lent  himself  to  interventions  in  behalf  of 
a  general  peace.  The  American  people  as 
a  whole  were  not  in  favor  of  war.  The 
country  was  enjoying  prosperity  and  the 
horrors  of  a  new  style  of  warfare  made 
their  minds  revolt  against  a  share  in  the 
struggle.  German  atrocities  in  Belgium 
and  the  Kaiser's  almost  continuous  cam- 
paign of  ruthlessness,  the  cruelty  of  his 
troops  and  the  revelations  of  German  in- 
trigue in  the  United  States  itself  and  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  aroused  indig- 
nation, but  the  breaking  point  was  not 
reached  until  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  non- 
combatants  on  the  high  seas  forced  Amer- 
ica's hand.  In  fact,  controversies  with 
Great  Britain  over  questions  of  blockade 
and  contraband  at  times  seemed  of  even 
more  diplomatic  seriousness  than  those 
with  Germany  and  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1916,  it  looked  as  if  the  president 
would  succeed  in  keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  the  conflict. 

In  August,  1914,  President  Wilson  was 
quick  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
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He  asked  the  American  public  to  guard 
against  outbursts  of  sympathy  for  either 
side.  Even  in  the  motion  picture  theaters, 
the  management  displayed  the  wish  of  the 
president  that  no  partisanship  be  shown. 
Recognition  was  taken  of  the  pitiable  state 
of  Belgium  when  an  American  commission 
headed  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  later  food 
administrator,  took  up  relief  work.  Brand 
Whitlock,  American  minister  to  Belgium, 
horrified  by  witnessing  the  acts  of  cruelty, 
became  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Germany,  but 
a  diplomatic  brush  was  avoided  there. 
Fresh  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  mur- 
der of  Edith  Cavell,  the  English  nurse,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a  secret  Ger- 
man military  tribunal  for  aiding  Belgian 
prisoners  to  escape.  But  in  his  campaign 
for  re-election  against  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
in  1916,  President  Wilson  gave  to  the 
Democratic  party  the  slogan  "he  kept  us 
out  of  war",  and  this  policy  of  his  seemed 
sufficient  to  carry  on  until  a  decision  had 
been  reached  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Controversies  arose  with  Great  Britain 
over  her  declarations  of  contraband.  Ships 
bearing  food  from  America  consigned  to 
Germany  were  confiscated.  Food  had  never 
been  considered  a  contraband  of  war,  but 
Great  Britain  contended  that  as  Germany 
had  seized  administration  of  food  affairs, 
that  it  became  a  military  matter  and  there- 
fore supplies  of  that  kind  were  contraband. 
England,  too,  to  avoid  the  exchange  of  mili- 
tary secrets  and  a  constant  and  easy  com- 
munication between  Germany  and  her 
agents  in  the  outside  world,  asserted  a  con- 
trol of  mail  from  the  United  States.  But 
property  rights  seemed'the  greatest  issues 
involved  in  these  controversies  and  they 
were  left  to  settlement  after  the  war. 

From  Germany  came  early  protest 
against  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for 
the  Allies.  Unable  to  obtain  at  home  a 
tenth  of  the  supply  needed,  the  Allies 
turned  to  America  and  this  country  became 
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Military  Men  of   Southern  Europe,  Roumanian, 
Servian  and  Greek. 

a  great  munition  manufacturing  center. 
Factories  given  over  to  peacetime  work, 
were  now  fitted  for  making  guns  and  shells. 
But  there  was  no  violation  of  international 
law  by  this  industry,  or  by  the  loans  for 
the  allies  floated  by  American  financial  in- 
stitutions. At  one  time,  however,  German 
propagandists  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums,  organized  a  pro- 
test to  congress  against  the  shipping  of 
munitions  and  Washington  was  flooded 
with  thousands  of  telegrams  from  all  over 
the  country  demanding  an  embargo  be 
placed  against  the  shipments. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  Great 
Britain  asserted  her  supremacy  on  the  seas. 
German  merchant  shipping  was  swept  into 
their  own  harbors  or  those  of  neutral  na- 
tions and  the  Central  Powers  practically 
were  cut  off  from  all  communication  by 
sea.  German  ports  were  few  and  in  strong 
strategic  positions  and  the  use  of  subma- 
rines prevented  a  closely  drawn  blockade 
as  had  prevailed  in  other  wars.  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  proclaimed  waters  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  Germany  under 


blockade  and  posted  her  ships  to  enforce 
the  order.  All  the  lanes  of  commerce  lead- 
ing to  German  ports  were  watched,  particu- 
larly those  through  which  supplies  might 
reach  Germany  indirectly  by  way  of  Hol- 
land and  the  neutral  Scandinavian  nations. 
This  was  a  doubtful  procedure  under  in- 
ternational law,  but  by  that  time  the  code  of 
nations  was  being  badly  and  rapidly  rid- 
dled as  had  been  the  forts  at  Liege  and 
Namur  in  neutral  Belgium. 

Then  it  was,  early  in  1915,  that  the 
Kaiser  took  the  step  that  eventually  was 
to  make  sure  his  downfall.  The  waters 
around  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
declared  in  a  "war  zone"  and  Germany 
proposed  to  sink  all  enemy  shipping  caught 
in  those  waters,  admitting  that  "it  might 
not  always  be  possible  to  warn  the  crews 
and  passengers  of  the  danger  threatened/' 
Neutral  ships  were  warned  to  keep  out  of 
that  zone,  for  fear  that  the  German  sub- 
marine commanders,  in  the  heat  and  zeal 
of  the  war  on  the  belligerent  nations,  might 
make  mistakes.  It  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  first  declaration  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare,  though  not  so 


Edith    Cavell,    whose    execution    by    the    Germans 
shocked  the  world. 
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o  ficially  stated  in  Berlin's  ambiguous  prec- 
is mations. 

America  made  immediate  protest  in  the 
n  ime  of  international  law.  President  Wil- 
son stated  that  neutral  ships  must  not  be 
e  idangered  by  the  establishment  of  "war 
zones"  and  that  even  ships  of  belligerent 
nations,  and  more  particularly  Americans 
who  happened  to  be  on  them,  were  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  international  law.  That 
law,  as  accepted  by  civilized  nations,  al- 
ways has  provided  that  a  vessel  shall  not 
be  sunk  until  she  has  been  visited  and  her 
belligerent  character  or  the  contraband  na- 
ture of  her  cargo  determined.  Even  then 
she  must  not  be  destroyed  until  the  non- 
combatants  on  board  are  given  a  chance 
for  safety.  But  from  the  mere  sinking  of 
ships  without  warning,  German  submarine 
commanders  progressed — or  retrogressed 
—to  that  stage  of  brutality  which  led  them 
to  stand  in  the  offing  until  the  survivors 
took  to  the  lifeboats  and  then  shell  the 
helpless  passengers.  The  Allies  had  ap- 
pealed frequently  to  Germany  direct  as 
well  as  to  other  civilized  nations  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  symbol  of 
mercy  the  world  over,  but  in  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  submarine  warfare,  hospital 
ships  were  sunk  and  their  freight  of  crip- 
pled men  sent  helplessly  to  the  bottom. 

The  first  result  of  the  "war  zone"  proc- 
lamation, as  it  affected  the  United  States, 
was  the  sinking  of  the  Italian  steamer 
Falaba,  with  the  loss  of  one  American  life. 
This  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  the 
American  steamer  Gulflight,  in  which  her 
captain  lost  his  life.  Notes  from  President 
Wilson  protesting  to  Berlin,  followed  each 
of  these  events,  but  the  controversies  seem- 
ingly were  dropped  without  any  official 
disavowal  or  promises  from  Germany. 

But  what  came  near  being  the  supreme 
issue  occurred  on  May  7th,  1915,  when  the 
Lusitania,  the  huge  Cunard  liner,  was  sunk 
in  midocean,  with  the  loss  of  1,198  lives, 
of  whom  114  were  Americans.  There  had 
been  no  warning  given  before  the  torpedo 
was  sent  crashing  in  and  the  great  ship 
given  her  death  blow.  The  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  was  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  From  every  side,  even 
from  the  avowed  pacifists,  came  demands 
for  a  severing  of  relations  with  Berlin. 
The  accounts  of  the  horror  of  the  sinking 


The   three  women  were  found   operating  machine- 
guns  during  the  American  advance. 

told  by  the  survivors  aroused  the  American 
nation. 

President  Wilson's  protest  against  this 
act  of  murder,  which  was  sent  on  May  13th, 
reflected  little  of  the  people's  attitude  of 
belligerency.  It  was  a  dignified  and  diplo- 
matic recapitulation  of  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals on  the  sea  and  left  a  loophole  for 
Germany  by  attributing  the  attack  on  the 
Lusitania  to  a  possible  misunderstanding 
of  orders  by  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine. 

"The  Imperial  Government  of  Germany 
will  not  expect  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  omit  any  word  or  any  act 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred 
duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safe- 
guarding their  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment," the  note  concluded. 

One  of  Germany's  excuses  for  the  lack 
of  warning  was  that  the  German  embassy 
in  the  United  States  had  caused  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers  a  warning  that 
those  who  sought  to  cross  in  the  Lusitania 
would  do  so  at  their  own  peril.  The  Ger- 
man foreign  office  pointed  arrogantly  to 
this  warning  as  sufficiently  meeting  the 
laws  of  humanity.  There  followed  several 
notes  and  diplomatic  exchanges,  Germany 
palpably  fighting  for  time,  hoping  that  this 
issue  would  go  the  way  of  all  the  rest  and 
particularly  that  the  tardy  outburst  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  would  subside. 

In  August,  while  the  Lusitania  discussion 
was  still  at  its  height,  the  Arabic,  a  White 
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Star  liner,  was  torpedoed.  There  was  no 
loss  of  American  life,  but  there  were  Amer- 
icans on  board  and  the  ship  had  been  sunk 
without  warning.  Protests  brought  the 
grudging  promise  by  Germany  to  instruct 
her  submarine  commanders  that  "liners 
will  not  be  sunk  by  submarines  without 
warning,  and  without  ensuring  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  provided 
that  the  liners  do  not  offer  resistance  or  try 
to  escape. "_  This  of  course  did  not  insure 
the  safety  of  American  sailors  aboard 
freight  vessels.  Also,  it  presumed  that  ex- 
posing passengers  to  the  dangers  of  the 
seas  in  small  boats  was  equivalent  to  en- 
suring their  safety.  At  last  the  state  de- 
partment, to  the  head  of  which  Robert 
Lansing  had  come,  in  succession  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  who  had  resigned  because 
President  Wilson's  note  on  the  Lusitania 
was  "too  belligerent"  to  meet  his  pacifist 
views,  was  aroused  by  the  sweep  of  public 
sentiment  and  this  note  from  Germany 
never  was  officially  acknowledged. 

But  this  promise  volunteered  from  Ber- 
lin, evidently  laid  down  too  humane  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  Allan  liner  Hesperian  was  sunk  without 
warning.  Two  Americans  were  in  the 
crew,  but  neither  perished.  The  torpedoe- 
ing  of  the  Dutch  ships,  Tubantia  and  Pa- 
lembang,  followed.  The  Kaiser,  committed 
to  supporting  the  doctrines  of  ruthlessness 
of  Admiral  von  Tripitz,  paid  no  heed  to 
the  danger  of  running  headlong  into  con- 
flict with  America. 

Then  came  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex,  a 
British  channel  steamer,  with  considerable 
loss  of  life.  This  occurred  on  March  24th, 
1916,  and  precipitated  the  crisis  upon  which 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  really  was 
laid.  President  Wilson  promptly  went  be- 
fore Congress  with  a  declaration  of  his 
policies  and  purposes  and  practically  what 
was  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Germany. 
The  president  declared : 

"Unless  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  now  immediately  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  meth- 
ods of  warfare  against  passenger  and 
freight  vessels,  this  government  can  have 
no  choice  but  to  severe  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  German  Empire 
altogether." 

Severing  relations   did  not  necessarilv 


mean  war,  it  is  commonly  accepted  as  such, 
and  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
Germany  made  the  declaration  that  the 
German  navy  would : 

"Receive  the  following  orders  for  sub- 
marine warfare  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  of  visit,  search  and  de- 
struction of  merchant  vessels  recognized 
by  international  law.  Such  vessels,  both 
within  and  without  the  area  proscribed  as 
a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without 
warning  and  without  attempting  to  save 
human  life  unless  the  ship  shall  attempt  to 
escape  or  shall  resist." 


Horses,  too,  wore  gas  masks.    Both  men  and  horses 
had  to  wear  masks  at  the  front. 

In  return  for  this  tardy  recognition  of 
the  demands  of  the  United  States,  the  Kai- 
ser sought  to  importune  President  Wilson 
into  persuading  the  British  to  mitigate  in 
some  way  the  strictness  of  their  blockade. 
This  was  aside  from  the  issue,  as  the  presi- 
dent informed  the  Kaiser  in  his  reply,  but 
a  year  later,  when  the  Germans  began  their 
campaign  of  ruthlessness  on  the  high  seas, 
the  import  of  this  clause,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  "joker",  was  made  apparent. 
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British  hold  street  in  Bailleul  until  forced  to  give  way  before  overwhelming  odds. 


ESSH 


PACK  UP   YOUR   TROUBLES   IN    YOUR   OLD    SEA   BAG. 

All  work  and  no  play  was  not  permitted  to  make  the  American   sailor  a  dull  boy 
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For  a  time  Germany  lived  up  to  her  dec- 
1  tration  and  the  submarine  war  languished. 
]  iritish  and  French  and  Italian  ships  were 
I  eing  sunk,  but  in  no  way  was  America  in- 
^olved  on  principle.  Then,  on  January 
^  1st,  1917,  Germany  apparently  went  mad. 
Notice  was  served  on  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral alike  that  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare would  be  waged  on  all  shipping  in  war 
zones.  It  was  a  repudiation  of  every  prom- 
ise made  to  the  United  States,  a  committal 
to  the  breach  of  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  promptings  of  humanity. 

Th.e  United  States  was  alarmed.  There 
could  be  only  one  outcome  and  that  was 
war.  It  needed  only  the  overt  act,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  defined  it,  to  cause  the  actual 
breach.  This  came  with  the  sinking  of  the 
Cunarder  Laconia  off  the  Irish  coast  on 
February  27th,  1916.  The  lives  of  three 
Americans  were  lost.  The  ship  was  sunk 
without  warning.  Then  events  which  oc- 
curred with  alarming  swiftness  for  the  next 
month,  but  these  shall  be  told  of  in  succeed- 
ing chapters. 

On  board  the  Laconia  was  Floyd  Gib- 
bons, war  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
Gibbons  had  been  urged  to  take  a  boat  less 
likely  to  fall  prey  to  submarines.  But  as 
yet  no  newspaper  man  had  been  on  one 
of  the  great  liners  when  it  was  torpedoed, 
and  Gibbons,  realizing  the  opportunity  for 
a  "big  story,"  chose  the  Laconia,  on  the 
chance  that  she  would  be  struck.  The  most 
graphic  parts  of  this  epic  story  of  journal- 
ism follow : 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  LACONIA 

BY  FLOYD  GIBBONS,  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

"It  is  now  a  little  over  thirty  hours  since 
I  stood  on  the  slanting  decks  of  the  big 
liner,  listened  to  the  lowering  of  the  life- 
boats, heard  the  hiss  of  escaping  steam  and 
the  roar  of  ascending  rockets  as  they  tore 
lurid  rents  in  the  black  sky  and  cast  their 
red  glare  over  the  roaring  sea. 

"I  am  writing  this  within  thirty  minutes 
after  stepping  on  the  dock  here  in  Queens- 
town  from  the  British  mine  sweeper  which 
picked  up  our  open  lifeboat  after  an  event- 
ful six  hours  of  drifting  and  darkness  and 
bailing  and  pulling  on  the  oars  and  of 
straining  aching  eyes  toward  that  empty, 
meaningless  horizon  in  search  of  help. 


Gen.  Plumer  Reviews  His  Yanks  at  the  Front. 
Gen.  Plumer  is  seen  in  this  photo  reviewing  his  own 
"Yanks"  who  participated  in  the  big  British  offensive. 

"But,  dream  or  fact,  here  it  is:  The 
Cunard  liner  Laconia,  18,000  tons '  burden, 
carrying  seventy-three  passengers — men, 
women  and  children — of  whom  six  were 
American  citizens — manned  by  a  mixed 
crew  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  bound 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  loaded 
with  foodstuffs,  cotton,  and  war  material, 
was  torpedoed  without  warning  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  last  night  on  the  Irish 
coast.  The  vessel  sank  in  about  forty 
minutes. 

"Two  American  citizens,  mother  and 
daughter,  listed  from  Chicago,  and  former 
residents  there,  are  among  the  dead.  They 
were  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hoy  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hoy.  I  have  talked  with  a  seaman  who  was 
in  the  same  lifeboat  with  the  two  Chicago 
women  and  he  has  told  me  that  he  saw  their 
lifeless  bodies  washed  out  of  the  sinking 
lifeboat. 

' '  On  Sunday  we  knew  generally  we  were 
in  the  danger  zone,  though  we  did  not  know 
definitely  where  we  were — or  at  least  the 
passengers  did  not.  In  the  afternoon,  dur- 
ing a  short  chat  with  Capt.  W.  E.  D.  Irvine, 
the  ship's  commander,  I  had  mentioned 
that  I  would  like  to  see  a  chart  and  note 
our  position  on  the  ocean.  He  replied: 
'0,  would  you?'  with  a  smiling,  rising  in- 
flection that  meant  'it  is  jolly  well  none  of 
your  business.' 

"The  first  cabin  passengers  were  gath- 
ered in  the  lounge  Sunday  evening,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bridge  fiends  in  the 
smokeroom.  'Poor  Butterfly'  was  dying 
wearily  on  the  talking  machine  and  several 
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couples  were  dancing. 

1  'About  the  tables  in  the  smokeroom  the 
conversation  was  limited  to  the  announce- 
ment of  bids  and  orders  to  the  stewards. 
Before  the  fireplace  was  a  little  gathering 
which  had  been  dubbed  as  the  Hyde  Park 
corner — an  allusion  I  don't  quite  fully  un- 
derstand. This  group  had  about  exhausted 
available  discussion  when  I  projected  a 
new  bone  of  contention. 

"  'What  do  you  say  are  our  chances  of 
being  torpedoed?'  I  asked. 

«  <Well,'  drawled  the  deliberative  Mr. 
Henry  Chetham,  a  London  solicitor,  'I 
should  say  four  thousand  to  one. ' 

"Lucien  J.  Jerome  of  the  British  diplo- 
matic service,  returning  with  an  Ecuado- 
rian valet  from  South  America,  interjected : 
'  Considering  the  zone  and  the  class  of  this 
ship,  I  should  put  it  down  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  that  we  don't  meet  a  sub." 

"At  this  moment  the  ship  gave  a  sudden 
lurch  sideways  and  forward.  There  was 
a  muffled  noise  like  the  slamming  of  some 
large  door  at  a  good  distance  away.  The 
slightness  of  the  shock  and  the  meekness 
of  the  report  compared  with  my  imagina- 
tion was  disappointing.  Every  man  in  the 
room  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  'We're  hit!'  shouted  Mr.  Chetham. 

"  'That's  what  we've  been  waiting  for,' 
said  Mr.  Jerome. 

"  'What  a  lousey  torpedo!'  said  Mr. 
Kirby  in  typical  New  Yorkese.  'It  must 
have  been  a  fizzer. ' 

"I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  10:30 
p.  m. 

"Then  came  the  five  blasts  on  the  whistle. 
We  rushed  down  the  corridor  leading  from 
the  smoking  room  at  the  stern  to  the  lounge, 
which  was  amidships.  We  were  running, 
but  there  was  no  panic.  The  occupants  of 
the  lounge  were  just  leaving  by  the  forward 
doors  as  we  entered. 

"I  saw  the  chief  steward  opening  an 
electric  switch  box  in  the  wall  and  turning 
on  the  switch.  Instantly  the  boat  decks 
were  illuminated.  That  illumination  saved 
lives. 

"The  torpedo  had  hit  us  well  astern  on 
the  starboard  side  and  had  missed  the  en- 
gines and  the  dynamos.  I  had  not  noticed 
the  deck  lights  before.  Throughout  the 
voyage  our  decks  had  remained  dark  at 
night  and  all  cabin  port  holes  were  clamped 


down  and  all  windows  covered  with  opaque 
paint. 

"The  illumination  of  the  upper  deck  on 
which  I  stood  made  the  darkness  of  the 
water  sixty  feet  below  appear  all  the 
blacker  when  I  peered  over  the  edge  at  my 
station,  boat  No.  10. 

"Already  the  boat  was  loading  up  and 
men  were  busy  with  the  ropes.  I  started 
to  help  near  a  davit  that  seemed  to  be  giv- 
ing trouble,  but  was  stoutly  ordered  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  get  into  the  boat. 

"We  were  on  the  port  side,  practically 
opposite  the  engine  well.  Up  and  down  the 
deck,  passengers  and  crew  were  donning 
life  belts,  throwing  on  overcoats,  and  taking 
positions  in  the  boats.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  women,  but  only  one  appeared  hys- 
terical— little  Miss  Titsie  Siklosi,  a  French- 
Polish  actress,  who  was  being  cared  for  by 
her  manager,  Cedric  P.  Ivatt,  appearing  on 
the  passenger  list  as  from  New  York. 

"Steam  began  to  hiss  somewhere  from 
the  giant  gray  funnels  that  towered  above. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  roaring  swish  as  a 
rocket  soared  upward  from  the  captain's 
bridge,  leaving  a  comet's  tail  of  fire.  I 
watched  it  as  it  described  a  graceful  arc 
in  the  black  void  overhead,  and  then,  with 
an  audible  pop,  it  burst  in  a  flare  of  bril- 
liant white  light. 

"There  was  a  tilt  to  the  deck.  It  was 
listing  to  starboard  at  just  the  angle  that 
would  make  it  necessary  to  reach  for  sup- 
port to  enable  one  to  stand  upright.  In 
the  meantime  electric  flood  lights — large 
white  enameled  funnels  containing  clusters 
of  bulbs — had  been  suspended  from  the 
promenade  deck  and  illuminated  the  dark 
water  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  slanting 
side  of  the  ship. 

"  'Lowe*r  away.'  Some  one  gave  the 
order  and  we  started  downward  with  a 
jerk  towards  the  seemingly  hungry  rising 
and  falling  swells. 

"Then  we  stopped  with  another  jerk  and 
remained  suspended  in  midair  while  the 
man  at  the  bow  and  the  stern  swore  and 
tussled  with  the  lowering  ropes.  The  stern 
of  the  lifeboat  was  down,  the  bow  up,  leav- 
ing us  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  We 
clung  to  the  seats  to  save  ourselves  from 
falling  out, 

"  'Who's  got  a  knife,  a  knife,  a  knife!' 
bawled  a  swearing  seaman  in  the  bow. 
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'  *  *  Great  God,  give  Mm  a  knife ! '  bawled 
i  half -dressed,  jibbering  Negro  stoker  who 
vrung  his  hands  in  the  stern. 

"A  hatchet  was  thrust  into  my  hand  and 
C  forwarded  it  to  the  bow.  There  was  a 
lash  of  sparks  as  it  crashed  down  on  the 
holding  pulley.  One  strand  of  the  rope 
parted  and  down  plunged  the  bow,  too' 
quick  for  the  stern  men.  We  came  to  a 
jerky  stop  with  the  stern  in  the  air  and  the 
bow  down,  but  the  stern  managed  to  lowrer 
away  until  the  ^dangerous  angle  was  elim- 
inated. 

1 1  Then  both  tried  to  lower  together.  The 
list  of  the  ship's  side  became  greater,  but 
instead  of  our  boat  sliding  down  it  like  a 
toboggan,  the  taffrail  caught  and  was  held. 
As  the  lowering  continued,  the  other  side 
dropped  down  and  we  found  ourselves 
clinging  on  at  a  new  angle  and  looking 
straight  down  on  the  water. 

"A  hand  slipped  into  mine  and  a  voice 
sounded  huskily  close  to  my  ear.  It  was 
the  little  old  German  Jew  traveling  man 


who  was  disliked  in  the  smokeroom  because 
he  used  to  speak  too  certainly  of  things  he 
was  uncertain  of  and  whose  slightly  Teu- 
tonic dialect  made  him  as  popular  as  small- 
pox with  the  British  passengers. 

"  'My  boy,  I  can't  see  nutting,'  he  said. 
'My  glasses  slipped  and  I  am  falling.  Hold 
me,  please.' 

"I  managed  to  reach  out  and  join  hands 
with  another  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
old  man  and  together  we  held  him  in.  He 
hung  heavily  over  our  arms,  grotesquely 
grasping  all  he  had  saved  from  his  state- 
room— a  goldheaded  cane'  and  an  extra 
hat. 

"Many  feet  and  hands  pushed  the  boat 
from  the  side  of  the  ship  and  we  sagged 
down  again,  this  time  smacking  squarely 
on  the  pillowy  top  of  a  rising  swell.  It 
felt  more  solid  than  midair,  at  least.  But 
we  were  far  from  being  off.  The  pulleys 
twice  stuck  in  their  fastenings,  bow  and 
stern,  and  the  one  ax  passed  forward  and 
back,  and  with  it  my  flashlight,  as  the  en- 


British  troops  in  France  captured  657  German  guns,  including  over  150  heavy  guns.    Machine  guns  to  the 
number  of  5,750  have  been  counted  as  have  over  a  thousand  trench  mortars. 
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tangling  ropes  that  held  us  to  the  sinking 
Laconia  were  cut  away. 

"Some  shout  from  that  confusion  of 
sound  caused  me  to  look  up,  and  I  really 
did  so  with  the  fear  that  one  of  the  nearby 
boats  was  being  lowered  upon  us. 

"A  man  was  jumping,  as  I  presumed, 
with  the  intention  of  landing  in  the  boat 
and  I  prepared  to  avoid  the  impact,  but 
he  passed  beyond  us  and  plunged  into  the 
water  three  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  boat. 
He  bobbed  to  the  surface  immediately. 

" We  rested  on  our  oars,  with  all  eyes 
turned  on  the  still  lighted  Laconia.  The 
torpedo  had  struck  at  10 :30  p.  m.  Accord- 
ing to  our  ship  's  time,  it  was  thirty  minutes 
after  that  another  dull  thud,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  noticeable  drop  in  the 
hulk,  told  its  story  of  the  second  torpedo 
that  the  submarine  had  dispatched  through 
the  engine  room  and  the  boat 's  vitals  from 
a  distance  of  200  yards. 

"We  watched  silently  during  the  next 
minute,  as  the  tiers  of  lights  dimmed  slowly 
from  white  to  yellow,  then  to  red  and  noth- 
ing was  left  but  the  murky  mourning  of  the 
night,  which  hung  over  all  like  a  pall. 

"A  mean,  cheese  colored  crescent  of  a 
moon  revealed  one  horn  above  a  rag  bundle 
of  clouds  low  in  the  distance.  A  rim  of 
blackness  settled  around  our  little  world, 
relieved  only  by  general  leering  stars  in 
the  zenith,  and  where  the  Laconia 's  lights 
had  shone  there  remained  only  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  blacker  hulk  standing  out  above 
the  water  like  a  jagged  headland,  sil- 
houetted against  the  overcast  sky. 

"The^ship  sank  rapidly  at  the  stern  until 
at  last  its  nose  stood  straight  in  the  air. 
Then  it  slid  silently  down  and  out  of  sight 
like  a  piece  of  disappearing  scenery  in  a 
panorama  spectacle. 

"Boat  No.  3  stood  closest  to  the  ship  and 
rocked  about  in  a  perilous  sea  of  clashing 
spars^  and  wreckage.  As  our  boat's  crew 
steadied  its  head  into  the  wind  a  black 
hulk,  glistening  wet  and  standing  about 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
approached  slowly  and  came  to  a  stop  op- 
posite the  boat  and  not  six  feet  from  the 
side  of  it. 

"  'What  ship  was  dot?'  the  correct 
words  in  throaty  English  with  a  German 
accent  came  from  the  dark  hulk,  according 
to  Chief  Steward  Ballyn's  statement  to  me 


later.-  'The  Laconia,'  Ballyn  answered. 
'Vot?'  'The  Laconia,  Cunard  line,'  re- 
sponded the  steward. 

"  'Vot  did  she  weigh?"  was  the  next 
question  from  the  submarine. 

"  'Eighteen  thousand  tons.' 

"  'Any  passengers?' 

"  'Seventy-three,'  replied  Ballyn,  'men, 
women,  and  children,  some  of  them  in  this 
boat.  She  had  over  200  in  the  crew.' 

"  'Did  she  carry  cargo?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Veil,  you'll  be  all  right.  The  patrol 
will  pick  you  up  soon,'  and  without  further 
sound  save  for  the  almost  silent  fixing  of 
the  conning  tower  lid,  the  submarine  moved 
off." 

"THE  EESCUE'; 

"We  had  been  six  hours  in  the  open 
boats,  all  of  which  began  coming  alongside 
one  after  another.  Wet  and  bedraggled 
survivors  were  lifted  aboard.  Women  and 
children  first  was  the  rule. 

' '  The  scenes  of  reunion  were  heart  grip- 
ping. Men  who  had  remained  strangers 
to  one  another  aboard  the  Laconia  wrung 
each  other  by  the  hand  or  embraced  with- 
out shame  the  frail  little  wife  of  a  Canadian 
chaplain  who  had  found  one  of  her  missing 
children  delivered  up  from  another  boat. 
She  smothered  the  child  with  ravenous 
mother  kisses  while  tears  of  joy  streamed 
down  her  face. 

"Boat  after  boat  came  alongside.  The 
water-logged  craft  containing  the  captain 
came  last.  A  rousing  cheer  went  up  as  he 
landed  his  feet  on  the  deck,  one  mangled 
hand  hanging  limp  at  his  side. 

"The  jack  tars  divested  themselves  of 
outer  clothing  and  passed  the  garments 
over  to  the  shivering  members  of  the  La- 
conia's  crew. 

"The  little  officers'  quarters  down  under 
the  quarterdeck  were  turned  over  to  the 
women  and  children.  Two  of  the  Laconia 's 
stewardesses  passed  boiling  basins  of  navy 
cocoa  and  aided  in  the  disentanglement  of 
wet  and  matted  tresses. 

"The  men  grouped  themselves  near 
steam  pipes  in  the  petty  officers'  quarters 
or  over  the  gratings  of  the  engine  rooms, 
where  new  life  was  to  be  had  from  the  up- 
ward blasts  of  heated  air  that  brought  with 
them  the  smell  of  bilge  water  and  oil  and 
sulphur  from  the  bowels  of  the  vessel. 
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Provisional  government  troops  guarding  the  central  telephone  station  in  Petrograd  from  the  Bolsheviki 


"The  injured — all  minor  cases,  sprained 
back,  wrenched  legs,  or  mashed  hands — 
were  put  away  in  bunks  under  the  care  of 
the  ship's  doctor. 

"Dawn  was  melting-  the  eastern  ocean 
gray  to  pink  when  the  task  was  finished. 

"In  the  officers'  quarters,  now  invaded 
by  the  men,  somebody  happened  to  touch 
a  key  on  the  small  wooden  organ,  and  this 
was  enough  to  send  some  callous  seafaring 
fingers  over  the  keys  in  a  rhythm  unques- 
tionably religious  and  so  irresistible  under 
the  circumstances  that,  although  no  one 
knew  the  words,  the  air  was  taken  up  in  a 
serious  humming  chant  by  all  in  the  room. 

"At  the  last  note  of  the  amen,  little 
Father  Wareing,  his  black  garb  snaggled 
in  places  and  badly  soiled,  stood  before  the 
center  table  and  lifted  his  head  back  until 
the  morning  light,  filtering  through  the 
open  hatch  above  him,  shone  down  on  his 
kindly,  weary  face.  He  recited  the  Lord's 
prayer,  all  present  joined,  and  the  simple, 
impressive  service,  ended  as  simply  as  it 
had  begun. 

"Two  minutes  later  I  saw  the  old  Ger- 


man Jew  traveling  man  limping  about  on 
one  lame  leg  with  a  little  boy  in  his  arms, 
collecting  big  round  British  pennies  for  the 
youngster. 

"A  survey  and  cruise  of  this  nearby  area 
revealed  no  more  occupied  boats  and  the 
mine  sweeper,  with  its  load  of  survivors 
numbering  267,  steamed  away  to  the  east. 
A  half  an  hour's  steaming  and  the  vessel 
stopped  within  hailing  distance  of  two  sis- 
ter sjiips,  towards  one  of  which  an  open 
boat,  manned  by  jackies,  was  pulled  from 
the  bridge  of  the  Laburnum. 

"I  saw  the  hysterical  French-Polish  act- 
ress, her  hair  wet  and  bedraggled,  lifted 
out  of  the  boat  and  handed  up  the  corn- 
panionway.  Then  a  little  boy,  his  fresh 
pink  face  and  golden  hair  shining  in  the 
morning  light,  was  passed  upward,  fol- 
lowed by  some  other  survivors,  numbering 
fourteen  in  all,  who  had  been  found  half 
drowned  and  almost  dead  from  exposure 
in  a  partially  wrecked  boat  that  was  just 
sinking. 

"This  was  the  boat  in  which  Mrs.  Hoy 
and  her  daughter  lost  their  lives  and  in 
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which  Cedric  P.  Ivatt  of  New  York,  who 
was  the  manager  of  the  actress,  died.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  here  whether  Mr. 
Ivatt  was  an  American  citizen  or  a  British 
subject. 

"One  of  the  survivors  of  this  boat  was 
Able  Seaman  Walley,  who  was  transferred 
to  the  Laburnum. 

"  'Our  boat — No.  8 — was  smashed  in 
lowering/  he  said.  'I  was  in  the  bow,  Mrs. 
Hoy  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  toward 
the  stern.  The  boat  filled  with  water  rap- 
idly. It  was  no  use  trying  to  bail  it  out — 
there  was  a  big  hole  in  the  side  and  it  came 
in  too  fast.  It  just  sunk  to  the  water's 
edge  and  only  stayed  up  on  account  of  the 
tanks  in  it.  It  was  completely  awash. 
Every  swell  rode  clear  over  us  and  we  had 
to  hold  our  breath  until  we  came  to  the  sur- 
face again.  The  cold  water  just  takes  the 
strength  out  of  you. 

"  'The  women  got  weaker  and  weaker, 
then  a  wave  came  and  washed  both  of  them 
out  of  the  boat.  There  were  life  belts  on 
their  bodies  and  they  floated  away,  but  I 
believe  they  were  dead  before  they  were 
washed  overboard.' 


"With  such  stories  ringing  in  our  ears, 
with  exchanges  of  experiences  pathetic  and 
humorous,  we  came  steaming  into  Queens- 
town  harbor  shortly  after  10  o'clock  to- 
night. We  pulled  up  to  a  dock  lined  with 
waiting  ambulances  and  khaki  clad  men, 
who  directed  the  survivors  to  the  various 
hotels  about  the  town,  where  they  are  being 
quartered. 

' 1  The  question  being  asked  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  all  sides  is :  'Is  it  the  casus  belli? ' 

"American  Consul  Wesley  Frost's. best 
figures  on  the  Laconia  sinking  are :  Total 
survivors  landed  here,  267 ;  landed  at  Ban- 
try,  14;  total  on  board,  294;  missing,  13." 

The  year  1917  was  a  serious  period  for 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  Allies.  The 
losses  by  submarines  threatened  to  so  far 
exceed  the  building  possibilities  that  the 
nations  aligned  against  the  Central  Powers 
faced  inability  to  keep  their  troops  supplied 
with  food  and  ammunition.  The  destruc- 
tion of  merchant  shipping  by  mines  and 
submarines,  chiefly  the  latter,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  until  January  of  1917, 
when  the  unrestricted  warfare  was  begun, 
amounted  to  5,034,000  tons.  For  the  year 
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1917,  6,623,000  tons  of  shipping  was  de- 
stroyed, or  more  than  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  war  before  that.  At  the  beginning 
of  1918,  it  was  announced  officially  that 
14,120  noncombatant  British  men,  women 
and  children  had  been  done  to  death  by 
German  submarines. 

For  a  time  the  British  navy  seemed  pow- 
erless to  check  the  damage.  Then,  slowly, 
they  began  to  cut  down  the  losses.  De- 
stroyers accounted  for  many  submarines. 
Every  seaworthy  craft,  no  matter  what  the 
size,  was  impressed,  and  the  numberless 
smaller  craft,  the  "chasers",  as  they  were 
called,  performed  yeoman  service  in  de- 
stroying the  U-boats. 

The  American  bluejackets,  after  Amer- 
ica got  into  the  war,  seemed  particularly 
proficient  in  running  down  the  undersea 
fighters.  Germany  made  a  particularly 
watchful  effort  to  destroy  American  trans- 
ports, but  it  may  be  said  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  United  States  navy,  that  not  a 
single  life  was  lost  during  the  transporta- 


tion of  more  than  2,000,000  troops  to 
France  while  any  of  the  transports  were 
under  direct  guard  of  the  American  battle- 
ships and  destroyers.  After  1917  subma- 
rine activities  continued,  but  the  losses 
became  negligible  in  comparison. 

The  United  States  was  given  an  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  dangers  to  be  con- 
fronted during  a  war  with  Germany  during 
1916.  German  submarines  were  known  to 
have  been  perfected  to  the  point  where  long 
cruises  might  be  undertaken,  but  the  scien- 
tific and  military  worlds  were  startled  when 
the  Deutschland,  a  huge  submarine  mer- 
chantman, reached  the  United  States  with  a 
precious  cargo  of  German  dyestuffs  and 
chemicals.  The  Deutschland,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Koenig,  made  a  second  trip 
with  apparent  safety.  When  time  came  for 
her  third  cruise,  however,  she  did  not  ap- 
pear. It  was  reported  that  she  had  been 
sunk  by  British.  At  this  writing  no  an- 
nouncements from  Germany  have  cleared 
up  the  mystery  of  her  disappearance. 


A   Successful   Submarine  Torpedo   Attack,  Cruiser    Destroyed  by  An  "Assassin  of  the  Sea.' 
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CHAPTEE    XIII 

GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  DELUDES  UNITED  STATES  —  GERMAN  AMBAS- 
SADOR BERNSTORFF  PRIME  MOVER  —  MUNITION  WORKS  DESTROYED  — 
GERMANY  AND  MEXICO  PLOT  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES  — THE  BOLO 
PASHA  AFFAIR  — PRES.  WILSON'S  FAILURE  TO  RECEIVE  REFORMS. 


From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1914,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  became  the 
hotbed  of  German  propaganda,  the  birth- 
place of  many  intrigues  and  plots.  These 
were  at  first  confined  to  efforts  to  damage 
the  European  nations  fighting  the  Central 
Powers,  but  when  the  United  States  be- 
came extensively  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  for  the  Allies,  the  activi- 
ties of  German  agents  were  directed  against 
lives  and  property  in  this  country  as  well. 
Right  under  the  noses  of  state  department 
officials  in  Washington  and  of  secret  service 
men  all  over  the  country,  agents  taking  or- 
ders directly  from  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
German  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
worked  without  interference.  Laws  of  neu- 
trality were  flagrantly  violated. 

Newspapers  in  financial  straits  were 
bought  up  and  devoted  to  German  propa- 
ganda. So-called  peace  societies  were 
formed.  Elaborate  bureaus  of  information 
were  established.  Agents  spying  on  the 
activities  of  the  Allies  found  an  easy  ave- 
nue of  communication  with  their  home  gov- 
ernment through  the  United  States.  The 
government  early  took  over  the  wireless 
communication  systems  and  kept  careful 
watch  against  violations  of  neutrality,  but 
other  stations  were  established  in  Mexico 
and  South  America  and  the  messages  were 
easily  flashed  to  the  great  wireless  station 
at  Essen  in  Germany. 

Long  before  open  hostilities  were  begun 
by  America,  von  Bernstorff  and  his  exten- 
sive system  directed  efforts  against  lives 
and  property  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Munition  plants  were  blown  up. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  Wei- 
land  canal.  Another  effort  was  made  to 
blow  up  a  bridge  into  Canada.  Captains 
von  Papen  and  Boy-ed,  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  intriguists  in  the  German 


secret  service,  and  Wolf  von  Igel,  another 
of  the  same  ilk,  turned  their  hands  to  every 
effort  to  cripple  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  to  create  a  sentiment  in  America 
against  the  Allies.  Seemingly  no  act  of 
violence  that  could  be  accomplished  but 
was  at  least  given  consideration  by  these 
precious  workers  for  the  supremacy  of 
Germany.  Just  before  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States,  and  in  itself  an 
incident  that  hastened  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, the  state  department  announced  the 
exposure  of  a  deep  laid  German  plot  to 
arouse  Mexico  to  war  against  the  United 
States  and  then  embroil  Japan  against  us 
too.  Some  of  the  papers  and  records  seized 
from  German  agents,  particularly  those 
taken  in  a  raid  on  the  offices  of  von  Igel 
in  New  York  City,  have  been  made  public 
by  the  state  department.  Among  von  Igel's 
effects  were  found  letters,  notations,  checks, 
receipts,  ledgers,  telegrams,  cipher  codes 
and  lists  of  spies,  all  of  which  proved  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  German 
government,  through  its  agents  in  America, 
sought : 

The  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Destruction  of  lives  and  property  on 
merchant  vessels  sailing  from  America  by 
the  placing  of  bombs  and  the  furnishing  by 
wireless  of  information  which  made  them 
easy  prey  to  submarines. 

Plots  to  arouse  the  Irish  against  Great 
Britain. 

Fomenting  of  ill  feeling  against  the 
United  States  in  Mexico. 

The  buying  up  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, the  furnishing  to  the  German  and 
other  foreign  language  newspapers  the  ma- 
terial for  an  elaborate  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda; also  the  subornation  of  lecturers 
and  writers. 

Maintenance  of  a  complete  spy  system 
under  the  guise  of  commercial  and  employ- 
ment bureaus. 
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The  fomenting  of  strikes  in  munition 
plants  and,  in  some  instances,  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  plants  by  explosions. 

The  placing  in  official  departments  of  the 
government,  and  in  the  army  and  navy  and 
airplane  factories  and  arsenals  of  the 
United  States,  a  large  number  of  spies. 

At  one  time  von  Bernstorff  sought  au- 
thorization from  Berlin  for  the  expenditure 
of  $50,000  to  influence  congress  through  a 
recently  organized  society.  Huge  sums 
were  spent  and  apparently  any  who  would 
work  for  Germany  could  expect  and  would 
receive  large  remuneration.  Von  Igel,  after 
von  Bernstorff  had  made  loud  and  ineffec- 
tual official  protests  against  the  raid  on  the 
New  York  "commercial  bureau",  escaped 
to  Germany.  Von  Papen  and  Boy-ed  were 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Dumba,  too,  was  recalled  by 
his  government  at  our  request.  Von  Bern- 
storff,  of  course,  was  given  his  passports 
and  departed  with  his  staff  when  war  was 
declared.  But  he  left  behind  him  his  agents 
and  in  the  next  year  and  a  half  many  of 
them  were  run  down  and  sent  to  internment 
camps  and  federal  prisons. 

The  boldest  example  of  German  intrigue, 
and  the  one  which  incited  the  indignation 
of  America  to  the  breaking  point,  was  the 
correspondence  between  Dr.  Zimmerman, 
German  minister  of  foreign  relations,  and 
Heinrich  von  Eckhardt,  German  minister 
to  Mexico,  which  was  exchanged  through 
von  Bernstorff  in  Washington.  This  plot, 
which  was  made  public  on  February  28th, 
1917,  planned  the  pitting  of  Mexico  and 
Japan  against  the  United  States.  The  note 
of  instructions  to  von  Eckhardt,  signed  by 
Dr.  Zimmerman,  follows : 

"Berlin,  January  19,  1917.— On  the  first 
of  February  we  intend  to  begin  submarine 
warfare  unrestricted.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is 
our  intention  to  endeavor  to  keep  the 
United  States  neutral. 

"If  this  attempt  is  not  successful,  we 
propose  an  alliance  on  the  following  basis 
with  Mexico : 

"That  we  shall  make  war  together  and 
together  make  peace.  We  shall  give  gen- 
eral financial  support  and  it  is  understood 
that  Mexico  is  to  recover  the  lost  territory 
in  Arizona,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The 
details  are  left  to  you  for  settlement. 


'  *  You  are  instructed  to  inform  the  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  of  the  above  in  the  greatest 
confidence  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  an  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  suggest  that  the  president  of 
Mexico,  on  his  own  initiative,  should  com- 
municate with  Japan,  suggesting  adherence 
at  once  to  this  plan;  at  the  same  time  to 
offer  to  mediate  between  Germany  and 
Japan. 

"Please  call  the  attention  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  to  the  fact  that  the  employ- 
ment of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  now 
promises  to  compel  England  to  make  peace 
within  a  few  months. " 

Thus,  in  a  few  words,  taken  from  the 
papers  captured  by  agents  of  the  state  de- 
partment, was  Germany's  whole  plan  laid 
bare.  She  may  not  have  desired  war  with 
the  United  States,  but  that  she  held  us  in 
contempt  is  certain  and  she  knew  war  prob- 
ably would  come. 

This  was  only  one  example  of  German 
intrigue  in  the  west.  Another  plot,  which 
involved  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service  as 
an  aid  to  Germany,  and  resulted  in  break- 
ing off  relations  between  Berlin  and  the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  was  exposed  by  the 
publication  of  telegrams  from  Count  von 
Luxburg,  German  charge  d'affaires  at 
Buenos  Aires,  which  he  sent  to  his  home 
government  through  the  Swedish  legation. 
It  was  von  Luxburg  who  used  the  now  no- 
torious phrase  "spurlos  versenkt",  mean- 
ing to  sink  without  trace,  and  which  re- 
ferred to  the  further  plans  for  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare.  Sweden,  for  a  time,  was 
seriously  involved  and  she  was  threatened 
with  starvation  through  a  stoppage  of  food 
shipments  from  the  allied  countries.  Made 
public  by  the  state  department,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  translations  of  von  Luxburg 's 
notes : 


t 1 


'May  19,  1917,  No.  32.  This  govern- 
ment has  now  released  German  and  Aus- 
trian ships  on  which  hitherto  a  guard  had 
been  placed.  In  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Monte  (Protegido  case),  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  public  feeling. 
Government  will,  in  future,  only  clear  Ar- 
gentine ships  ajs  far  as  Las  Palmas.  I  beg 
that  the  small  steamers  Oran  and  Guazo 
31st  of  January,  300  tons  which  are  nearing 
Bordeaux,  with  a  view  to  change  the  flag, 
may  be  spared,  if  possible,  or  else  sunk 
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without  a  trace  being  left  ("Spurlos  Ver- 

senkt'V" 

"  'July  3,  1917,  No.  59.  I  learn  from  a 
reliable  source  the  acting  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  who  is  a  notorious  ass  and 
Anglophile,  declared  in  a  secret  session  of 
the  senate  that  Argentine  would  demand 
from  Berlin  a  promise  not  to  sink  more 
Argentine  ships.  If  not  agreed  to,  rela- 
tions would  be  broken  off.  I  recommend 
refusal,  and,  if  necessary,  calling  in  the 
mediation  of  Spain. '  ' '. 

"  'July  9,  1917,  No.  64.  Without  show- 
ing any  tendency  to  make  concessions,  post- 
pone reply  to  Argentine  note  until  receipt 
of  further  reports.  A  change  of  ministry 
is  probable.  As  regards  Argentine  steam- 
ers, I  recommend  either  compelling  them  to 
turn  back,  sinking  them  without  leaving 
any  traces,  or  letting  them  through.  They 
are  all  quite  small. ' ' 

These  exposures  resulted  in  the  breaking 
off  of  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
Argentine,  but  not  until  additional  details 
of  von  Luxburg 's  plots  resulted  also  in  a 
rupture  with  Brazil.  Using  the  same  chan- 
nel of  communication —  the  Swedish  lega- 


tion— von  Luxburg  informed  Berlin  of  the 
increasing  sentiment  against  Germany  in 
South  America  and  advocated  the  sending 
of  a  squadron  of  submarines  to  exert  a 
display  of  force  and  intimidate  Brazil. 
Germany  had  undertaken  the  colonization 
of  southern  Brazil  some  years  previously 
and  von  Luxburg  added  that  the  intimida- 
tion of  Brazil  would  further  these  political 
aims,  the  same  being  nothing  more  or  less 
than  open  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  an  open  bid  for  absolutely  German  con- 
trol of  South  American  commerce  and  poli- 
tics. Luxburg,  when  relations  were  broken 
off,  attempted  to  reach  Germany  but  was 
caught  and  interned.  Later,  on  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  gone  mad,  he  was  incar- 
cerated in  an  asylum. 

Further  use  of  Sweden  was  made  in 
Mexico.  The  state  department  made  reve- 
lations which  showed  how  the  neutral  na- 
tion's diplomatic  channels  were  being  used 
for  the  conveying  of  all  sorts  of  military 
and  political  information.  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  made  public  a  letter  from 
Minister  von  Eckhardt  at  Mexico  City,  to 
the  German  chancellor,  urging  that  honors 
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be  conferred  upon  Herr  Folke  Cronholm, 
Swedish  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  In 
recognition  of  forwarding  to  Berlin  in 
Swedish  cipher  code  the  secret  messages 
of  von  Eckhardt.  It  was  suggested  that 
Cronholm  be  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Crown,  second  class.  Von  Eckhardt 
stated  that  the  Swedish  charge  was  "the 
only  diplomat  from  whom  information  of  a 
hostile  camp  can  be  obtained"  and  that  "he 
acts  as  intermediary  for  official  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  this  office  and  your 
excellency."  The  chancellor  at  that  time 
was  von  Bethmann-Holweg. 

In  the  von  Luxburg  activities  was  in- 
volved the  former  French  premier,  Joseph 
Caillaux.  He  was  in  the  Argentine  and 
though  never  seen  in  public  with  von  Lux- 
burg,  later  revelations  established  the  fact 
that  the  pair  worked  together.  Caillaux 
afterward  became  involved  in  the  Bolo 
Pasha  exposures  in  Paris  and  was  impris- 
oned. 

Bold  Pasha,  who  chose  the  United  States 
as  one  of  his  fields  of  endeavor,  probably 
furnished  the  most  sensational  chapter  in 
the  story  of  the  German  secret  service. 
Bolo  was  born  a  Frenchman  and  for  years 
had  mingled  in  affairs  in  Egypt  and  the 
Orient.  He  had  been  an  adviser  of  the 
Egyptian  khedive  deposed  by  the  British 
and  from  him  obtained  the  title  of  pasha. 
Bolo  returned  to  France  several  years  be- 
fore the  war  began  and  became  identified 
with  politics  in  Paris.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  Bolo  turned  against  his  native 
land  and  got  into  communication  with  Ber-4 
lin.  Through  someone,  probably  the  de-* 
posed  khedive,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  Bolo  received  10,000,000 
marks  with  which  to  influence  the  French 
press  in  favor  of  peace. 

Later,  Bolo,  after  he  had  purchased  a 
Paris  newspaper  as  a  blind  and  had  identi- 
fied himself  in  a  big  financial  way  with 
various  war  relief  and  patriotic  move- 
ments, came  to  New  York.  Bolo  was 
quickly  in  touch  with  the  chief  German 
agents  and  German- Americans  of  known 
sympathy  for  the  Fatherland,  and  with  von 
Bernstorff  himself.  At  instigation  of  the 
latter,  it  was,  that  nearly  two  million  dol- 
lars was  sent  to  the  United  States  through 
a  German  banking  agency  in  New  York, 
this  money  to  be  devoted  to  peace  propa- 


ganda. While  in  this  country  he  met  many 
influential  citizens  and  when  he  was  tried 
later  in  Paris,  much  capital  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  entertained  at 
dinner  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
newspaper  publisher.  But  Bolo 's  acts  were 
falling  about  his  ears.  Plots  were  being 
exposed  in  France  and  his  aids  were  driven 
to  suicide  or  were  being  imprisoned.  When 
Bolo  returned  to  Paris  he  was  arrested. 
After  a  sensational  trial,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  and  was  shot  on  April  17th,  1918. 

Along  with  plots  and  spy  activities,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  may  be 
placed  the  various  movements  looking  to- 
ward peace.  Some  of  them  were  avowed 
propaganda  by  Germany.  Others,  though 
made  in  all  sincerity,  were  the  results  of 
German  influence.  The  Kaiser,  where  a 
"drive"  with  millions  of  men  and  thou- 
sands of  big  guns  would  fail,  would  in  turn 
try  a  "peace  drive",  seeking  by  diplomacy 
and  an  exchange  of  proposals  to  place  the 
enemy  in  the  attitude  of  ruthlessly  and 
needlessly  pursuing  a  course  of  slaughter 
and  bloodshed  when  peace  was  obtainable. 
This  plan  had  the  desired  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  German  people  to  further  effort 
and  sacrifices  in  the  belief  they  were  fight- 
ing for  their  very  existence  against  an 
enemy  without  honor. 

The  first  peace  seeking  intimations  from 
Germany  came  on  December  12th,  1916. 
In  a  note  to  all  the  belligerent  and  neutral 
countries,  the  Kaiser  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  glory  of  the  arms  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  and  misinterpreted  the  principles  of 
war  of  the  Allies  by  placing  upon  them  the 
onus  of  a  war  for  conquest  only.  No  terms 
were  stated  and  the  proposal  to  meet  and 
discuss  peace  was  declared  by  the  Allies  to 
be  an  empty  and  hollow  piece  of  diplomacy. 
They  rejected  it  and  declared  that  the  war 
must  continue  until  forces  which  consti- 
tuted a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  and 
existence  of  nations  were  removed.  The 
Kaiser's  proposal  was  declared  less  an 
offer  of  peace  than  a  war  manoeuver. 

President  Wilson  then  undertook  to 
sound  out  the  sentiments  for  peace  and  in 
a  note  on  December  20th,  1916,  he  sought  to 
elicit  possible  terms  from  the  belligerents. 
In  reply  to  this  Germany  merely  repeated 
its  proposal  of  before  without  any  mention 
of  terms.  The  Allies  definitely  demanded 
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reparation  for  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro, evacuation  of  occupied  portions  of 
France  and  Russia;  the  reorganization  of 
Europe  on  a  basis  of  humanity  and  the 
ending  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe. 

Pope  Benedict  had  tried  to  promote 
peace  in  an  appeal  of  August,  1915,  but  it 
was  indefinite  in  terms  and  brought  no  re- 
sults. In  a  second  appeal  in  August,  1917, 
he  recommended:  ''(I)  That  the  material 
force  of  arms  shall  give  way  to  the  moral 
force  of  right ;  simultaneous  and  reciprocal 
decrease  of  armaments ;  the  establishing  of 
compulsory  arbitration  'under  sanctions  to 
be  determined  against  any  State  which 
would  decline  either  to  refer  international 
questions  to  arbitration  or  to  accept  its 
awards. '  (2)  True  freedom  and  community 
of  the  seas.  (3)  Entire  and  reciprocal  giv- 
ing up  of  indemnities  to  cover  the  damages 
and  cost  of  the  war.  (4)  Occupied  territory 
to  be  reciprocally  given  up ;  guarantees  of 
Belgium's  political,  military,  and  economic 
independence;  similar  restitutions  of  the 
German  colonies.  (5)  Territorial  questions 
between  Italy  and  Austria,  and  France  and 
Germany,  to  be  taken  up  after  the  war  'in  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  taking  in  account,  as  far 
as  it  is  just  and  possible  .  .  .  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  population. '  Questions  of  Ar- 
menia, the  Balkan  States,  and  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Poland  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way." 


In  the  main  this  was  a  proposal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  belhim, 
the  conditions  existing  before  the  war. 

The  United  States  made  reply  to  this 
note  nearly  a  month  later  and  the  Allies 
practically  accepted  this  as  their  own.  The 
reply  stated : 

U.  S.  REPLY  TO  POPE  BENEDICT 

"To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of 
peace  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength  and 
a  renewal  of  its  policy ;  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  create  a  permanent  hostile  com- 
bination of  nations  against  the  German 
people,  who  are  its  instruments ;  and  would 
result  in  abandoning  the  new-born  Russia 
to  the  intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  inter- 
ference, and  the  certain  counter-revolution 
which  would  be  attempted  by  all  the  malign 
influences  to  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  of  late  accustomed  the  world. 
Can  peace  be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its 
power  or  upon  any  word  of  honor  it  could 
pledge  in  a  treaty  of  settlement  and  accom- 
modation? 

" .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  intolerable 
wrongs  done  in  this  war  by  the  furious  and 
brutal  power  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  repaired,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  any 
people — rather  a  vindication  of  the  sov- 


The  Ex-Emperor  of  Germany's  Palace  in  Berlin. 
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ereignty  both  of  those  that  are  weak  and 
of  those  that  are  strong.  Punitive  dam- 
ages, the  dismemberment  of  empires,  the 
establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  eco- 
nomic leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient  and 
in  the  end  worse  than  futile,  no  proper 
basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind,  least  of  all 
for  an  enduring  peace.  .  That  must  be  based 
upon  justness  and  fairness  and  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind. 

"We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present 
rulers  qf  Germany  as  a  guaranty  of  any- 
thing that  is  to  endure,  unless  explicitly 
supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people 
themselves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  would  be  justified  in  accepting. 
Without  such  guaranties,  treaties  of  settle- 
ment, agreements  for  disarmament,  cove- 
nants to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of 
force,  territorial  adjustments,  reconstitu- 
tion  of  small  nations,  if  made  with  the 
German  Government,  no  man,  no  nation 
could  now  depend  on. ' ' 

Germany  replied  to  this  in  the  vaguest 
sort  of  terms.  It  gave  to  the  Kaiser  the 
credit  of  having  always  sought  an  ever- 
lasting peace  and  stated  that  up  to  the  very 
outbreak  of  war  that  his  efforts  had  been 


directed  toward  the  prevention  of  a  break. 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  Pope 's 
plea  for  the  giving  up  of  occupied  territory 
and  the  restoration  of  Belgium's  inde- 
pendence. 

As  a  German  financed  and  inspired 
" peace  drive"  may  be  regarded  the  pro- 
posed Socialist  conference  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  with  the  intent  of  striving  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  "no  annexations,  no 
indemnities."  The  conference  was  a  fiasco 
and  none  of  the  Allied  nations  seemed  to 
doubt  but  that  German  influence  was  back 
of  the  proposal. 

But  it  was  on  January  8th,  1918,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  an  address,  laid  down  the 
principles,  contained  in  the  famous  ' '  Pour- 
teen  Articles"  which  were  adopted  by  all 
the  Allies  as  the  basis  for  the  final  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  The  "Fourteen  Articles" 
are  given  elsewhere.. 

The  reply  from  Austria  was  conciliatory 
in  tone,  but  Count  Czernin,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  stated  emphatically  that 
Austria  would  defend  the  pre-war  territory 
of  her  allies  as  she  would  her  own.  It  was 
intimated  that  Belgium  might  be  given  up, 
but  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  ignored. 

Germany's  reply,  as  usual,  was  vague. 


French  Armored  Cruisers  "Jaureguiberry"  and  "Bouvet"  in  Speed  Trials, 
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A  Captured  German  Dugout. 

It  dealt  only  in  generalities  and  dodged 
committing  the  government  on  any  of  the 
principles.  The  German  colonies  must  be 
returned  without  debate,  however,  and  the 
disposition  of  territory  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed only  with  and  directly  with  the  na- 
tions involved.  There  was  to  be  no  general 
agreement  by  the  Allies  on  what  Germany 
must  do. 

The  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  remained  to 
the  last  one  of  obdurate  militarism  and 
faith -in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Ger- 
man arms.  In  an  address  to  one  of  his 
armies  at  the  front  in  December  of  1917,  he 
said:  "The  year  of  1917  with  its  great 
battles  has  proved  that  the  German  people 
have  in  the  Lord  of  Creation  above  an  un- 
conditional and  avowed  ally  upon  whom  it 
can  absolutely  rely.  If  the  enemy  does  not 
want  peace,  then  we  must  bring  peace  to 
the  world  by  battering  in  with  the  iron  fist 
and  shining  sword  the  doors  of  those  who 
will  not  have  peace. ' ' 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Ukraine  early  in  1918,  the  Kaiser  was  even 
more  emphatic  for  victory  first,  peace  after- 
ward. He  said:  "We  desire  to  live  in 
friendship  with  neighboring  peoples,  but 
the  victory  of  German  arms  must  first  be 
recognized.  Our  troops,  under  the  great 


Hindenburg,  will  continue  to  win  it,  then 
peace  will  come. ' ' 

Later  in  the  year,  he  said :  ' '  The  prize 
of  victory  must  not  and  will  not  fail  us. 
No  soft  peace,  but  one  corresponding  witli 
German  interests." 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  indi- 
cated by  the  people  of  Germany  an  appar- 
ent sincere  desire  for  the  cessation  of  war. 
Germany  had  allowed  no  word  of  her  in- 
ternal conditions  to  reach  the  outside  world, 
but  the  few  pieces  of  intelligence  that  did 
come  through  indicated  that  the  nation  at 
large  was  feeling  the  steel  like  grip  of  war. 
There  had  been  incipient  bread  riots  in 
Berlin  and  though  the  army  was  "fighting 
on  a  full  belly",  the  people  at  home  were 
feeling  the  fullest  extent  of  war  sacrifices. 
The  sudden  alliance  of  the  Center  and  So- 
cialist parties  in  the  Eeichstag  in  July, 
1917,  brought  a  discussion  of  the  desire  for 
peace.  The  Reichstag  disavowed  a  war  of 
conquest  and  stated  that  it  sought  to  labor 
for  a  lasting  reconciliation  among  the  na- 
tions and  was  opposed  to  forced  acquisi- 
tions of  territory.  It  also  was  outspoken 
in  favor  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  a  radical 
differing  with  the  policy  of  the  throne. 
Blame  for  the  permitting  of  such  action  in 
the  Eeichstag  fell  upon  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  he  resigned,  being 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Michaelis. 

In  January  and  February  of  1918,  a 
widespread  strike  in  Germany  again 
brought  before  the  world  the  wish  of  the 
German  people  for  peace.  There  were 
500,000  T>n  strike  in  Berlin  alone,  it  was 
stated,  and  Germany  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  defeat  caused  by  her  own  people.  But 
the  prompt  arrest  of  the  leader  and  the  free 
use  of  military  intimidation,  ended  this 
outbreak.  The  council  of  the  workers  had 
announced  themselves  for  peace  on  a  basis 
of  no  indemnities  or  annexations,  the  bet- 
terment of  working  conditions  and  more 
democratic  political  conditions. 


History  of  the  War 


CHAPTER    XIV 

UNITED  STATES  FORCED  INTO  WAR  — MERCHANT  SHIPS  ARMED  — 
SHIPBUILDING  AND  MUNITIONS  IN  PROGRESS  —  FOOD  CONSERVATION 
—  DRAFT  PROCESS  STARTED  — UNITED  STATES'  GIGANTIC  PLANS  FOR 
A  LENGTHY  WAR  TO  THE  FINISH. 


Germany's  declaration  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  made  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  conflict  inevi- 
table. The  nation  was  wearied  of  Berlin 's 
evasions  and  it  was  realized  that  the  first 
loss  of  American  lives  would  call  for  war. 

Three  days  after  the  announcement  of 
unrestricted  submarine  attacks,  diplomatic 
relations  were  broken  off  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff  was  given  his  passports. 
Von  Bernstorff,  turning  over  the  legation 
affairs  to  Swiss  representatives,  prepared 
to  sail.  But  Germany  had  not  been  so  cour- 
teous to  Ambassador  Gerard,  the  American 
ambassador  to  Berlin.  He  was  subjected  to 
indignities.  The  cabling  of  the  news  to 
Berlin  that  the  United  States  had  severed 
relations  resulted  in  his  telephone  being 
cut  off  and  he  was  little  more  than  a  pris- 
oner in  Berlin.  The  German  state  depart- 
ment announced  that  his  passports  were 
being  held  up  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
von  Bernstorff.  But  on  February  9th,  Mr. 
Gerard  departed  for  Switzerland. 

The  severing  of  relations  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  war,  but  eventual  hostilities 
seemed  certain  unless  U-boat  warfare  was 
confined  to  the  demands  of  humanity.  On 
February  3rd,  President  Wilson  addressed 
Congress  and  reviewed  the  acts  of  Ger- 
many which  had  led  to  the  break.  It  was  a 
staggering  alignment  of  facts  and  found 
echo  of  approval  in  the  nation.  A  few  days 
later  Germany  asked  for  a  conference  but 
this  was  refused  unless  Germany  would  end 
the  submarine  campaign. 

The  President  was  ready  to  go  before 
Congress  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  he.  awaited  the  ' '  overt  act ' '.  This  came 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Laconia  and  the  loss 
of  American  lives.  On  the  heels  of  this 
fresh  outrage,  came  the  revelations  from 
the  state  department  exposing  the  German 
plot  to  incite  Mexico  and  Japan  to  war 
against  us. 


President  Wilson  immediately  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  arm  American 
merchant  ships.  Pacifists  in  the  national 
assembly  came  near  defeating  the  presi- 
dent's wish,  but  he  ordered  that  step  of 
protection  taken  and  as  congress  was  ad- 
journing called  an  extra  session  for  April 
16th.  Exigencies  of  the  crisis  resulted  in 
this  being  set  for  April  2nd.  The  German 
chancellor  then  ended  all  hope  of  peace  by 
announcing  unequivocally  that  submarine 
activities  would  not  be  limited  and  on  April 
2nd  the  president  asked  congress  to  declare 
a  state  of  war.  On  February  4th,  the  sen- 
ate adopted  the  resolution,  six  senators 
voting  against  it — Gronna,  Lane,  LaFol- 
lette,  Norris,  Stone  and  Vardamann.  The 
next  day  the  resolution  passed  the  House 
and  on  April  6th,  the  president  made  his 
formal  declaration  of  war. 

The  plunge  into  war  was  rapid.  Our 
great  distance  from  Europe,  our  security 
of  years  and  the  failure  to  realize  that  the 
throwing  of  large  bodies  of  American 
troops  into  France  was  a  possibility,  made 
the  public  slow  to  awaken  to  a  martial 
spirit,  but  official  Washington  knew  the  task 
that  confronted  them.  Discussion  was  be- 
gun at  once  of  the  raising  of  an  army  of 
from  one  to  two  million  men.  Mobilization 
of  the  navy  was  begun,  for  this  must  be  the 
first  line  of  offense  as  well  as  defense  until 
we  could  raise  an  army.  Congress  passed 
a  $7,000,000,000  war  revenue  authorization 
bill  without  a  dissenting  vote  to  provide  the 
initial  expenses  of  the  war.  The  experience 
of  the  Allies  must  be  profited  by,  and  men 
who  had  dealt  with  munition  and  army  and 
navy  and  industrial  crises  in  England, 
France  and  Italy,  were  sent  to  America  to 
give  the  authorities  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience. 

We  were  in  no  sense  prepared  for  war. 
The  nearest  to  hostilities  since  the  Span- 
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ish- American  war  in  1898 — in  itself  mere- 
ly a  brush  of  arms  as  compared  with  the 
titanic  conflict  now  raging — had  been  the 
threatened  war  with  Mexico  and  Gen. 
Pershing's  pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa.  This 
had  been  good  campaigning  for  the  small 
force  of  the  regular  army  and  some  of  the 
militia  units  had  obtained  a  modicum  of 
training  while  in  camp.  But  we  had  no 
army  in  the  sense  that  such  a  term  implied 
then.  We  had  probably  become  the 
greatest  munition  manufacturing  nation 
in  the  world,  turning  out  big  guns  and 
rifles  and  ammunition  and  airplane  en- 
gines as  fast  as  ships  could  carry  them  to 
the  belligerents  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
none  of  these  supplies  had  been  diverted 
to  our  own  arsenals,  none  of  the  men  who 
had  become  experts  in  their  manufacture 
had  been  consulted  on  the  arming  of  their 
own  nation.  Financial  problems  there 
were  of  magnitude,  for  we  now  must  aid 
in  financing  our  Allies  and  billions  must 
be  loaned  to  them.  There  was  the  prob- 
lem, too,  of  feeding  our  own  army  and 
still  keeping  up  an  endless  flow  of  food  to 
the  nations  across  the  seas. 

When  war  was  declared  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States  was  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  It  included  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  officers.  Lit- 
tle wonder  that  the  Kaiser,  when  the 
rumblings  of  war  first  reached  him  across 
the  Atlantic,  expressed  his  scorn  and 
warned  the  United  States  to  keep  its  fin- 
gers away  from  the  flame  to  avoid  seri- 
ously burning  them.  The  National  guard 
— the  militia  of  the  individual  states — had 
it  been  recruited  to  its  full  strength,  would 
have  been  a  considerable  unit,  but  Con- 
gress, governed  by  pacifists  for  years,  had 
consistently  fought  any  federal  subsidies 
or  aid  for  the  reserve  forces  of  the  nation, 
just  as  they  had  defeated  plans  to  increase 
the  strnegth  of  the  regular  army.  The 
high  sounding  words  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  President  Wilson's  first  secretary 
of  state,  that  were  the  nation  endangered 
"a  million  men  would  leap  to  arms  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset",  best  expressed 
the  policy  in  Washington. 

Of  guns  we  had  few.  Gen.  Pershing 
went  into  Mexico  with  less  equipment  of 
ordinary  machine  guns  than  a  platoon  of 
infantry  would  employ  on  the  front  in 


Flanders.  And  though  the  manufacturers 
who  had  developed  the  turning  out  of  the 
deadly  little  rapid  firers  to  a  swift  and 
exact  science,  offered  their  plants  to  the 
government,  the  ordnance  authorities 
sought  the  perfection  of  an  ideal  machine 
rifle  and  it  was  long  after  our  first  troops 
were  in  France  before  this  government 
was  supplying  them  with  the  arms  they 
so  much  needed. 

Fighting  in  the  air  had  been  developed 
to  undreamed  of  extent  in  Europe.  The 
nations  involved  had  increased  their  air- 
plane fleets  to  thousands  of  machines. 
Scouts  and  artillery  observers  in  the  air 
had  become  indispensable  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  nation  which  achieved 
supremacy  in  the  air  would  win  the  war. 
Dirigible  or  "sausage"  balloons  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  every  bom- 
bardment and  were  highly  valued  as 
observation  posts.  America  had  been  the 
cradle  of  airplane  invention  and  factories 
here  had  been  busy  for  months  in  turning 
out  planes  and  engines  for  the  Allies,  but 
possessed  four  planes  of  ancient  pattern 
when  war  was  declared,  the  United  States 
of  doubtful  flying  ability  and  one  diri- 
gible in  a  similar  state  of  superannuation. 
Congress  saw  the  need  of  planes  and  one 
of  its  first  acts  was  the  appropriation  of 
$640,000,000  for  aeronautical  purposes. 
There  was  big  talk  of  America  conquer- 
ing Germany  in  the  air,  but  it  was  nearly 
a  year  before  the  first  American  flyer, 
using  an  American  plane,  flew  over  the 
German  lines.  Of  free  lance  Americans, 
men  fighting  for  the  principles  of  De- 
mocracy, there  had  been  many  flying  and 
fighting  in  the  air  for  the  Allies,  and  their 
part  in  the  war  had  not  been  a  small  one. 
But  they  flew  and  fought  under  French 
and  British  command  and  in  machines 
made  by  those  countries. 

The  navy,  though  the  principles  of  its 
control  for  several  years  had  been  paci- 
fistic  rather  than  warlike,  shed  glory  upon 
the  name  of  the  nation.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  surrounded  by 
his  staff  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  sea 
arm  of  the  nation's  defense,  mobilized  the 
fleet  of  big  ships  in  record  time  and, 
thoroughly  fitted  for  fighting,  they  were 
rushed  to  European  waters  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  and  French  fleets.  Then 
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b  ;gan  the  forming  of  a  powerful  force  of 
s  aaller  ships  as  coast  guards  and  sub- 
D  arine  chasers.  In  a  short  time  the  navy 
\\  as  making  itself  felt  as  a  great  factor  in 
the  war  and  to  the  American  blue  jacket 
must  come  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
t  ic  conquering  of  the  submarine  and  for 
t  le  accomplishment  of  the  gigantic  feat 
of  throwing  2,000,000  men  into  France 
and  keeping  them  supplied  with  food  and 
ammunition  with  practically  no  loss  of 
life  or  ships. 

The  lack  of  shipping  was  the  greatest 
handicap.  The  government  for  years  had 
throttled  a  merchant  marine  of  real  power 
until  the  American  flag  practically  had 
disappeared  from  the  trading  centers  of 
the  world.  Now  they  must  have  ships  and 
the  emergency  fleet  corporation  was 
formed.  Shipyards  were  projected  and 
built  and  private  interests  turned  every 
man  and  every  hour  to  the  building  of 
vessels.  A  gigantic  program  was  laid 
down  for  wooden  and  steel  ships,  the  for- 
mer particularly.  But  these  activities,  as 
had  others,  looked  good  on  paper,  but 
brought  no  results.  Conflictions  of  au- 


thority and  political  jealousies  retarded 
the  work.  It-was  almost  a  year  later  that 
the  first  of  the  promised  hundreds  of  ships 
was  launched.  But  the  shipping  board 
was  reorganized  after  the  first  costly  ex- 
periments of  the  war,  and  by  the  spring 
of  1918,  ship  after  ship  was  being  launched, 
quickly  fitted  and  devoted  to  the  task  of 
carrying  men  and  supplies. 

Eailroad  congestion  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  brought 
not  only  a  shortage  of  food  but  a  serious 
lack  of  fuel.  The  railroads  were  so  con- 
gested that  "the  neck  of  the  bottle",  as 
the  lines  converging  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board were  called,  was  clogged  and  f  rieght 
and  munitions  lay  in  cars  for  weeks  and 
ships,  without  coal,  but  loaded  with  pre- 
cious freight  for  the  front,  lay  in  the  har- 
bor unable  to<  get  up  steam.  A  fuel  ad- 
ministrator was  named  in  Washington,  but 
the  lack  of  cars  and  a  connection  in  rail- 
road interests  made  material  alleviation 
impossible.  Then  the  government  took  a 
momentous  step,  one  which  may  prove  to 
be  the  first  one  toward  federal  control  of 
public  utilities,  and  the  railroads  were  tak- 
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en  over  by  the  government  on  December 
31st,  1917.  A  series  of  fuelless  days, 
which  shut  down  on  all  but  the  most  neces- 
sary burning  of  coal,  was  inaugurated  and 
in  the  spring  of  1918  the  situation  had  been 
somewhat  relieved. 

Food,  too,  had  come  under  government 
control.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  had 
headed  the  commission  for  releif  to  suf- 
fering Belgium,  was  named  United  States 
Food  administrator.  Limits  were  put  on 
the  use  of  many  commodities.  Flour,  one 
of  the  most  needed  foods  across  the  water, 
must  be  mixed  with  substitute,  and  white 
bread  vanished.  Sugar  was  rationed. 
Meatless  days  were  declared  and  other 
foods  were  conserved  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  effects  of  this  policy  were  marked. 
The  manner  in  which  our  troops  abroad 
were  fed  became  traditional  with  the  sol- 
diers of  other  nations. 

The  people  of  America  were  called  upon 
to  finance  the  war  and  they  answered  with 
cheerful  readiness.  Income  tax  rates  were 
raised  and  internal  and  export  revenue 
taxation  increased,  but  these  plans  did 
not  give  sufficient  aid  in  raising  the  huge 
amounts  needed  to  beat  Germany.  Where 
the  expenses  of  running  all  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  had  been  dicussed  in  millions, 
the  expenditures  of  a  few  weeks  now  in- 
creased to  billions.  Loans  were  made  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Eussia. 
To  meet  the  stringency,  the  first  "Liberty 
Loan"  was  launched.  Under  this  scheme 
government  bonds  paying  an  attractive 
rate  of  interest  were  sold  to  the  people. 
The  first  one  was  oversubscribed.  Three 
more  loan  drives  were  inaugurated,  the 
people  rallying  each  time  and  pouring  their 
money  into  the  national  coffers.  To  gain 
some  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  war,  it  was 
estimated  in  congress  that  the  first  twelve 
months  cost  the  government  $18,208,228,- 
085,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  what  all  the  other 
governments  had  spent  in  three  years. 

Chief  interest  and  the  greatest  efforts 
of  the  government  naturally  centered  in 
the  army.  Volunteers  in  thousands  had 
answered  the  call  for  men  in  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  but  their  number  nowhere  near 
met  the  demands.  Great  Britain  had  re- 
sorted to  conscription,  France  had  what 
amounted  to  complusory  military  service 
and  so  the  United  States  turned  to  the 


draft  as  the  most  expedient  method.  Mil- 
lions of  men  were  needed  at  once  and  on 
April  28th,  1917,  both  houses  of  congress 
voted  for  selective  draft.  The  age  limita- 
tions for  the  draft  were  fixed  at  21  to  31 
years,  and  June  5th  was  designated  for  the 
registration.  On  that  day  more  than  nine 
and  a  half  million  men  within  the  prescri- 
bed ages  stepped  up  and  registered,  plac- 
ing themselves  at  the  disposal  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

On  July  20th,  in  Washington,  the  draft 
drawing  was  held,  probably  the  most  epoch- 
al and  dramatic  scene  in  American  history. 
The  numbers,  up  to  10,500,  so  as  to  cover 
the  highest  number  registered  in  any  dis- 
trict, were  placed  in  capsules  and  poured 
into  a  great  glass  bowl.  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  blinfolded,  drew  forth  the  first  cap- 
sule. It  was  number  "258",  and  the  men 
who  bore  that  number  in  the  4,557  registra- 
tion districts  automatically  became  the  first 
ones  subjected  to  call  and  examination. 

In  the  meantime,  other  preparations  had 
been  rushed.  Great  cantonments,  large 
enough  to  house.  40,000  to  60,000  men,  had 
been  built  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
national  guard  was  federalized  and  its 
regiments  sent  to  the  cantonments  desig- 
nated for  their  training.  Officers'  train- 
ing schools  had  been  inaugurated  and  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  were  studying 
and  drilling  and  fitting  themselves  to  com- 
mand the  National  Army,  as  the  drafted 
forces  were  to  be  known. 

From  the  total  of  registrants  for  the 
draft,  687.000  were  to  be  selected  for  im- 
mediate active  service.  Volunteer  draft 
boards  and  physicians  undertook  the  great 
task  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  first  men 
were  on  their  way  to  the  huge  cantonments. 
And  it  was  here  that  the  lack  of  arms  was 
most  keenly  felt.  The  first  troops  that 
were  despatched  to  Europe,  carried  rifles 
and  some  machine  guns  and  other  equip- 
ment, much  of  which  was  bought  from  the 
Allies,  but  for  the  men  of  the  National 
Army  and  the  National  guard  in  the  camps, 
there  was  little  with  which  to  begin  work. 
The  artillery  had  no  real  guns  of  the  new- 
est patterns  with  which  to  practice.  Far- 
cical as  it  may  sound,  in  some  of  the  infan- 
try cantonments,  the  men  we;re  drilling 
with  wooden  rifles.  But  in  the  face  of  these 
handicaps  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
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nen  carried  them  over  the  rough  places 
and  the  handicaps,  and  within  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time,  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed the  foundation  of  a  considerable 
fighting  force. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  who  as  a  major 
general  had  led  the  chase  into  Mexico  for 
Villa,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  Prance  on  May  18th. 
He  immediately  selected  his  staff  and  sailed 
for  Paris.  In  the  meantime,  Rear  Admir- 
al Sims,  with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral,  had 
command  of  American  naval  forces  in 
European  waters.  The  first  American 
troops  landed  in  France  on  July  3rd,  and 
the  announcement  of  this  event  gave  the 
nation  a  thrill  on  Independence  Day,  July 
4th.  The  Americans — ' '  Sammies ' '  as  they 
were  first  called  until  their  doughty  op- 
position to  this  name  resulted  in  the  proud 
title  of  " Yanks" — were  greeted  with  ac- 
clamation and  tears  of  joy  and  relief. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  saviors  of 
France. 

This  event  began  a  steady  flow  of  Ameri- 


can forces  into  Europe.  Some  of  them 
were  held  in  England  for  training,  but  the 
majority  of  them  were  landed  in  France. 
Great  camps  were  built  back  of  the  fight- 
ing lines  where  the  men  might  be  trained 
in  the  newest  fighting  methods  and  drilled 
against  the  tricks  of  trench  warf  are.  Har- 
bors were  constructed  and  gigantic  ware- 
houses and  regiments  of  American  engin- 
eers built  docks  and  moles  and  railroads 
from  the  harbors  to  Yankee  camps  and 
toward  the  front,  in  preparation  for  the 
eventual  taking  over  of  a  sector  of  the  fight- 
ings lines. 

The  transportation  of  the  American 
army  to  France,  across  3,000  miles  of  open 
sea,  braving  the  dangers  of  submarines  and 
mines,  stands  forth  as  a  remarkable 
achievement.  One  transport,  the  Antilles, 
on  the  return  journey,  carrying  a  few  in- 
valided men,  was  torpedoed.  The  Tuscan- 
ia,  a  British  transport  carrying  2,177 
American  soldiers,  was  sunk  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  in  February  of  1918,  when  al- 
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This  remarkable  British  official  photograph  taken 
on  the  British  Western  front  in  France  shows  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  going  into  action  on  the  gallop. 

most  half  of  the  great  army  already  had 
been  ferried  across.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  lives  were  lost. 

This  good  record  was  kept  up  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  Troops  began  to  pour  into 
France  in  tens  of  thousands.  In  August 
of  1917,  18,323  were  landed.  By  June  of 
1918,  that  number  had  reached  the  remark- 
able figure  of  276,382  men  ferried  across 
the  Atlantic  in  one  month.  In  July  it  was 
announced  that  1,000,000  Yankee;  troops 
were  in  France.  Many  of  those  who  land- 
ed were  trained  practically  to  the  limit. 
The  42nd  or  "Rainbow"  Division,  so-called 
because  it  was  composed  of  militia  units 
from  states  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
was  one  of  these.  Another  was  the  New 
England  National  Guard  division.  These 
men  and  many  others  practically  were 
ready  for  the  fray  when  they  landed,  but 
Gen.  Pershing  was  unwilling  that  lives 
should  be  thrown  away  through  lack  of 
training,  and  the  Americans  were  put 
through  the  most  intensive  training  in  the 
camps  of  France. 

The  first  real  share  of  the  conflict  was 
assumed  by  the  American  troops  when  they 
entered  the  trenches  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober. They  were  sent  to  trenches  on  the 
Toul  front,  where  all  had  been  quiet.  For 
several  weeks  they  shared  these  trenches 
with  small  French  units,  left  there  to  fin- 
ish off  the  training  in  trench  warfare.  But 
the  advance  of  the  Yanks  to  the  edge  of  No 
Man's  land  was  the  signal  for  German  ac- 
tivity on  that  sector.  Seemingly  to  try  out 


the  mettle  of  their  new  adversaries,  bom- 
bardments were  begun  and  raiders  tested 
out  the  American  fighting  spirit.  On  No- 
vember 4th,  the  Americans  had  their  first 
real  clash  with  the  Hun  when  the  latter 
entered  the  American  trenches  a  little  be- 
fore dawn  in  a  surprise  attack.  The 
Americans  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. Their  losses  were  three  killed, 
eleven  wounded  and  seventeen  captured, 
merely  an  incident  of  warfare  compared 
to  the  monthly  losses  of  their  allies  which 
went  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  Raiding 
now  became  a  nightly  incident  and  on  No- 
vember 14th,  Americans  ambushed  a  strong- 
detachment  of  Germans  in  No  Man's  land 
and  killed  several. 

The  British  had  gone  through  hard 
fighting  at  Cambrai.  First  they  had  won 
a  notable  victory  by  a  surprise  attack,  but 
later  lost  the  advantage.  In  the  struggle 
which  followed  to  regain  their  losses,  the 
American  engineers  on  that  front  became 
involved  and,  substituting  bayonets  and 
hand  grenades  for  their  tools,  they  took 
their  full  share  of  the  fighting.  Several 
were  killed  and  a  number  captured,  but 
not  until  they  had  inflicted  punishment  on 
the  enemy. 

While  Pershing  was  fitting  his  half  mil- 
lion men  for  the  fray,  war  activities  had 
been  buzzing  at  home.  Great  taxation 
measures,  including  increased  income  tax- 
ation, levy  on  surplus  profits,  and  a  three 
cent  postage  rate  had  been  passed  by  con- 
gress. An  industries  board,  composed  of 
the  leading  men  in  their  particular  lines  of 
manufacture,  had  been  formed  to  super- 
vise expenditures  and  the  rushing  of  war 
work.  A  national  council  of  defense  with 
auxiliaries  in  every  state,  was  formed  to 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  home. 
An  interallied  war  council  was  formed, 
which  was  to  discuss  the  problems  of  war- 
fare, and  to  this  council  Col.  E.  M.  House 
was  sent  as  the  American  representative. 

In  its  effort  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  de- 
lay in  airplane  and  gun  manufacture,  the 
senate  began  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
work  and  expenditures  of  the  military 
branches  of  the  government  controlling 
these  activities. 

War  had  been  declared  on  Austria, 
though  citizens  of  that  country  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  never  have  been  declared  alien 
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enemies,  as  were  the  Germans,  and  sub- 
jected to  restrictions.  One  reason  for  this 
was  the  fear  of  depriving  the  coal  mine  op- 
erators of  a  great  part  of  their  labor. 
Turkey  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Washington,  though  war  never  was  de- 
clared. Other  nations  in  both  hemispheres 
broke  with  the  Central  Powers.  South 
America  turned  against  Germany.  The  or- 
der in  which  the  nations  became  involved  in 
the  world  wide  disturbance  has  been  given 
in  the  fore  part  of  this  book. 

Germany's  submarine  campaign  early  in 
1917  had  been  disastrous,  but  little  by  lit- 
tle these  depredations  were  cut  down. 
American  destroyers  took  an  important 
part  in  this  work.  There  were  several 
brushes  and  two  small  American  ships  were 
lost.  But  all  merchantmen  were  armed  now 
and  the  guns  manned  by  skilled  bluejack- 
eted  gunners.  The  convov  svstem  for 


transports  was  of  the  strongest  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ships  were  being  built 
faster  than  they  were  destroyed. 

America,  too,  was  assuming  a  small  share 
in  the  conflict  of  the  air.  Thousands-  of 
young  Americans  were  being  trained  in  the 
camps  in  America,  Scotland,  France  and 
Egypt  and  several  planes  taken  over  front 
the  French  and  British  had  gone  into  con- 
flict over  the  German  lines  with  Americans 
at  the  levers. 

It  was  in  February  that  the  Yanks  re- 
ceived their  first  military  recognition  as  a 
fighting  unit  and  they  officially  took  over  a 
sector  of  the  Toul  front.  The  raiding  con- 
tinued now  over  a  more  extended  front.  An 
opportunity  was  given  their  artillery  to  feel 
the  sense  of  proprietorship  over  their  own 
batteries  and  by  the  constant  exchanging  of 
units,  many  of  the  Yanks  were  given  a  taste 
of  trench  fighting  and  big  gun  work. 


Italian    Bersaglieri    cycle    regiment    on    their    way    to  the   Austrian   frontier. 
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ALI IES  MAKE  TREMENDOUS  GAINS  —  GERMANS  MAKE  ATTACKS  WITH 
GREAT  LOSSES  —  GERMANS  REPEATEDLY  REPULSED  — AMERICANS 
GAIN  LARGE  AREAS  OF  TERRITORY  —  FOCH  MASTER  OF  THE  ENTIRE 
SITUATION. 


The  spring  of  1918  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Both  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  had  come  to  the  realization  that  in 
Prance  must  be  decided  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict.  Russia,  the  Balkans,  the  Orient 
offered  no  longer  theaters  of  war  where  a 
big  victory  by  either  side  would  mean  na- 
tional defeat.  The  Germans  must  reach 
and  take  Paris,  pierce  the  enemy  lines  and 
sweep  along  the  coast  of  the  channel,  or  cut 
through  the  Allied  armies  and  roll  up  and 
crush  first  one  force  and  then  the  other. 
The  Allies  must,  by  a  stupendous  assault, 
crumple  and  crush  the  German  resistance 
and  drive  the  invader  back  to  the  Rhine  and 
hold  him  there.  So  the  issue  stood. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  the  Germans  who  took  the  offen- 
sive. They  were  back  on  the  Hindenburg 
line  and  being  on  the  "  inside  "  of  the  great 
curved  front  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea, 
they  had  the  shorter  lines  and  therefore  the 
strategical  advantage.  Tidings  had  come 
from  Germany  during  the  winter  of  the 
great  plans  for  the  spring  drive.  The  Ger- 
man people  had  been  prepared  for  the  news 
of  staggering  losses,  but  losses  which  would 
be  overshadowed  in  the  celebration  of  vic- 
tory. The  German  high  command  indicated 
a  scorn  of  America's  possible  help  to  the 
Allies.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
man army  believed  that  the  United  States 
had  succeeded  in  getting  only  a  few  thou- 
sand men  across  and  that  the  rest  had  been 
held  up  by  the  submarines. 

Any  doubt  as  to  Germany's  intentions 
were  dispelled  on  March  21st,  1918,  when 
the  greatest  battle  of  history  was  begun  in 
Picardy  and  Flanders.  For  months  the  bat- 
tle raged  and  for  months  it  looked  dark  for 
the  Allied  cause.  TJpon  it  Germany  had 
staked  all  and  in  doing  so  had  made  it  the 
life  and  death  struggle  for  her  opponents. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Germans  had 
205  divisions  on  the  west  front  in  March 


of  the  big  drive.  About  90  of  these,  or 
more  than  2,000,000  men,  were  directly  ac- 
tive in  the  attack.  By  June  1st,  it  is  be- 
lieved they  had  lost  nearly  400,000  men. 
Many  more  were  lost  between  that  period 
and  the  starting  of  the  counter  offensive  by 
the  Allies  in  July,  but  since  the  latter  date, 
the  advance  of  the  Allies  was  so  rapid,  the 
number  of  Germans  slain  and  the  number 
taken  prisoners  so  huge,  that  as  yet  no  esti- 
mate has  been  placed  upon  them.  Military 
experts,  however,  believe  that  the  Germans 
lost  fully  half  of  their  initial  force,  or  prac- 
tically 1,000,000.  The  losses  of  the  Allies 
also  were  terrific,  but  they  do  not  compare 
with  those  of  the  enemy.  The  Germans,  as 
the  attacking  force,  lost  more  heavily  in  the 
first  onslaughts.  When  they  in  turn  were 
forced  to  give  ground,  their  retreat  and 
final  collapse  was  so  rapid  that  the  casual- 
ties to  the  Allies,  inflicted  often  by  the 
German  rearguards,  were  comparatively 
light. 

The  British  positions  along  a  sixty  mile 
front  from  the  Scarpe  river  north  of 
Cambrai  to  the  Oise  river  bore  the  first 
brunt  of  that  terrific  attack.  It  was  not 
Paris  or  Calais  that  the  Germans  were 
striking  for,  it  was  then  realized,  but  they 
sought  to  drive  a  wedge  in  past  Arras  down 
to  Amiens  and  roll  back  the  British  from 
their  juncture  with  the  French  forces,  and 
crush  them.  This,  had  it  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful, would  have  given  the  Germans  con- 
trol of  the  roadways  from  Paris  to  the  sea 
and  spelled  certain  disaster  for  the  British. 
Then  the  French  were  to  be  attacked  and 
annihilated.  It  was  a  stupendous  scheme 
and  the  results  during  the  first  two  weeks 
seemed  to  doom  the  Allies  to  defeat. 

Wave  after  wave  of  Germans  attacked  in 
masses,  supported  by  a  terrific  artillery  fire. 
The  defense  was  heroic,  every  foot  of  the 
ground  was  defended  and  terrible  toll  ex- 
acted from  the  enemy.  By  the  bitterest 
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fighting  the  British  deflected  the  assault 
from  Arras,  but  Peronne,  Baupaume,  Al- 
bert, Maulnes,  Montdidier,  Nesle,  Rove  and 
scores  of  other  smaller  towns  had  fallen. 
The  German  losses  were  appalling  in  the 
first  three  days  of  fighting,  being  placed  at 
150,000.  The  British  lost  probably  two- 
thirds  of  that  number.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Germans  had  advanced  to  a 
depth  of  thirty-five  to  forty  miles,  taking 
back  all  they  had  lost  in  the  retreat  to  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  driving  a  great  wedge 
into  the  Allied  front.  The  Kaiser  himself 
was  at  the  front  with  Ludendorff  and  the 
rest  of  his  general  staff. 

On  March  28th,  while  they  were  in  re- 
treat but  fighting  every  inch,  the  Allies  took 
the  step  that  probably  went  further  toward 
ultimate  victory  than  anything  they  had  yet 
done.  This  was  the  placing  of  the  armies 
under  one  central  command.  Gen.  Ferdi- 
nand Foch,  hero  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne  and  the  greatest  of  the  French  strat- 
egists, was  chosen  to  act  as  generalissimo. 
The  United  States  then  won  the  heart  of  the 
Allies  by  perfect  accord  with  the  plan,  and 
Gen.  Pershing  offered  the  100,000  men  that 
were  then  ready  for  action  and  they  were 
accepted.  Losing  their  individuality,  they 
were  brigaded  with  British  and  French  di- 
visions and  began  assuming  their  share  of 
the  fighting. 

Foch's  strategy  was  made  apparent  al- 
most immediately.  He  regarded  the  loss  of 
territory  as  of  far  less  importance  than  a 
decrease  of  manpower  and  slowly  the  Allies 
fell  back  before  the  great  offensive.  To  the 
world  it  was  a  crushing  defeat,  but  it  was 
noted  later  than  few  of  the  British  and 
French  reserve  troops  were  called  into  ac- 
tion. Positions  were  defended  as  long  as 
defense  entailed  no  serious  loss  in  dead  or 
prisoners,  then  the  troops  fell  back.  It  was 
on  March  23d  that  the  Germans  were  near- 
est a  decisive  victory,  for  on  that  day  they 
had  pierced  the  British  lines  in  the  attack 
on  the  Fifth  army.  They  assaulted  with  an 
overwhelming  force  and  Gen.  Gough  was 
forced  to  quick  retreat.  British  troops  on 
either  wing  had  lost  contact  and  were  not 
aware  of  the  gap  in  the  lines.  Neither  were 
the  Germans,  apparently,  for  they  did  not 
at  once  follow  up  the  opportunity  and  the 
British,  given  a  breathing  spell,  gathered 
together  every  available  man,  engineers, 


teamsters,  cooks,  mechanics  and  every  sort 
of  noncombatant,  armed  them  hastily,  and 
sent  them  in  to  save  the  day. 

The  offensive,  as  yet  unspent,  frightened 
the  Allied  war  council  and  an  appeal  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  rush  the  em- 
barkation of  troops.  The  answer  was  the 
doubling  of  shipments  of  men,  and  Amer- 
icans began  pouring  into  France.  Soon 
they  were  fighting  with  other  units  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  and  by 
early  summer  there  were  500,000  of  them  in 
the  trenches. 

The  German  offensive  was  divided  into 
four  phases  and  early  in  April  they 
launched  the  second  one  in  the  sector  from 
La  Bassee  to  Roulers  on  the  north.  Within 
a  week  the  Germans  had  taken  Merris, 
Neuve  Eglis,  Bailleul,  Wulvarghem,  Wys- 
chaete,  Peolcapelle,  Paschendaele,  Lange- 
marck  and  a  part  of  the  Messines  Ridge. 
French  and  Portuguese  had  been  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  the  hard  pressed  British.  At 
Ypres  the  Germans  suffered  a  defeat  which 
cost  them  heavy  casualties.  The  Germans 
evidently  were  seeking  to  drive  down  and 
envelop  Arras  from  the  west  and  unite  with 
the  salient  that  had  been  driven  in  east  of 
that  city  in  the  first  phase  of  the  operations. 
But  they  succeeded  in  taking  only  part  of 
Messines  Ridge,  and  before  the  latter  part 
of  April  the  offensive  in  Flanders  had  been 
brought  to  a  halt.  Many  troops  had  been 
brought  from  the  east  front,  including  a 
large  force  of  Austrians,  and  the  Central 
Powers  claimed  a  superiority  of  640,000 
men  over  the  Allies. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  April  that  the 
Americans  engaged  the  Germans  in  what 
was  really  their  first  battle.  The  Germans, 
with  a  considerable  force,  attacked  the  town 
of  Seicheprey  on  the  Toul  front,  held  by 
the  Americans.  The  attack  was  a  surprise 
and  the  Americans  were  driven  out.  But  in 
a  short  time  they  counter  attacked  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  back  with  losses  of  sev- 
eral hundred  men.  American  casualties 
were  comparatively  light  and  they  held 
Siecheprey  against  several  other  attacks. 
American  infantry  and  artillery  and  engi- 
neers were  now  with  the  British  and  French 
all  along  the  line  and  everywhere  were  as- 
suming their  share  of  the  bitter  fighting. 

It  was  in  March  during  the  first  great  of- 
fensive that  the  Germans  sought  to  terrify 
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he  French  and  break  their  morale  by  the 
•ombardment  of  Paris  with  the  famous 
*  mystery"  gun.  Shells  began  dropping 
nto  the  city  from  a  point  calculated  to  be 
>ack  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  probably  from 
i  distance  of  at  least  75  miles  from  Paris. 
3hell  after  shell  was  dropped  during  the 
succeeding  weeks  until  the  Allied  counter 
offensive  swept  the  Germans  back  in  July, 
out  it  had  little  effect  on  the  splendid  spirit 
of  the  French.  On  Good  Friday,  March 
29th,  seventy-five  citizens  were  killed  while 
at  church.  The  bombardment  caused  little 
real  damage. 

On  May  27th  the  Germans  began  the 
hardest  drive  of  the  spring,  but  it  was  the 
one  in  which  their  measure  finally  was 
taken  and  during  which  the  Americans 
showed  themselves  to  be  the  factor  with 
which  the  Allies  finally  might  achieve  vic- 
tory. When  all  appeared  lost  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  driving  on  Paris  in  triumph,  the 
American  troops  halted  them  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  was  in  sight. 

The  onslaught  began  on  the  sector  be- 


tween Malmaison  south  of  Laon  to  a  point 
north  of  Reims  and  swept  all  before  it.  The 
Allies  had  withdrawn  every  available  man 
to  save  Arras  and  Amiens  and  were  weak 
on  that  front.  The  Germans  swept  for- 
ward and  drove  the  French  from  the  Chem- 
in  des  Dames.  They  crossed  the  Aisne  and 
then  the  Vesle.  In  six  days  the  Germans 
had  recovered  all  the  territory  they  had  lost 
in  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  road 
to  Paris  looked  clear.  Fere-en-Tardenois 
fell.  Fismes  was  taken,  and  finally  Sois- 
sons.  Forty-five  thousand  French  had  been 
captured  when  the  Germans  once  more 
rested  their  advance  on  the  Marne  on  May 
30th.  They  were  only  55  miles  from  Paris. 
The  Germans  made  another  advance  of  nine 
miles  and  were  only  46  miles  from  the 
capital. 

The  Americans  then  were  rushed  into 
their  first  big  battle  of  the  war.  The 
French  had  planned  to  make  a  counter  at- 
tack on  the  Montdidier  salient  and  an 
American  division  was  hurried  over  from 
the  Toul  front  to  take  part.  The  French 


Advancing  over  newly  conquered  territory  held  its  difficulties.     As  many  as  thirty  Tommies  were 

needed  to  move  this  big  gun. 
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abandoned  the  plan,  but  the  Americans 
went  into  action  and  gave  the  enemy  a 
startling  sample  of  their  fighting  qualities. 
The  Americans  attacked  at  Cantigny.  Two 
German  regiments  practically  were  annihi- 
lated and  an  entire  German  division  was 
put  out  of  action  until  they  could  reor- 
ganize. The  Germans  suffered  heavily  dur- 
ing the  first  attack,  but  when  they  sought 
to  retake  the  town,  they  were  decimated 
by  the  American  fire. 

But  the  Marne  was  to  stand  in  history 
as  the  German  river  of  futility,  for  at 
Chateau  Thierry,  on  May  31st,  the  Amer- 
icans met  the  Germans  and  the  march  to 
Paris  was  blocked.  Chateau  Thierry  be- 
came a  red  letter  name  in  American  his- 
tory and  the  disheartened  Allies  were  stif- 
fened and  braced  by  the  courage  of  the 
Yanks.  Chateau  Thierry  was  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  German  salient  and  there 
the  American  divisions  held  them.  To  the 
immortal  Marines  fell  the  fighting  at  Chat- 
eau Thierry.  They  were  brigaded  with 
army  troops.  They  went  into  action  and 
fought  continuously  for  three  days.  Then 


the  Allied  high  command  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  France  had  been  saved  by  the  dash 
and  courage  of  American  troops. 

For  the  next  week  two  divisions  of  Amer- 
icans did  the  greater  share  of  the  fighting 
in  the  salient  from  Soissons  to  Reims.  To 
the  northwest  of  Chateau  Thierry,  in  con- 
junction with  the  French,  they  not  only  held 
the  Germans  but  drove  them  back  by  coun^ 
ter  attacks.  The  Americans,  the  Marines 
in  particular,  were  irresistible.  On  a  front 
of  six  miles  they  drove  in  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  took  Hill  142  and  Torcy.  They 
advanced  nearly  three  miles.  In  speaking 
of  the  action  of  those  days,  the  French  re- 
port stated : 

' '  The  courage  of  the  Americans  was  be- 
yond all  praise.  Their  watchfulness  never 
failed  them  and  with  their  machine  guns 
they  prevented  any  reattack  by  the  enemy. 
The  colonials  were  struck  by  their  wonder- 
ful morale  under  fire." 

It  was  at  Belleau  "Woods  that  the  Ma- 
rines again  covered  themselves  with  glory 
and  drove  the  Germans  back.  On  June  10, 
they  attacked  at  daybreak  and  moved 
through  the  woods,  strongly  defended  by 
machine  gun  nests.  They  penetrated  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  on  a  front  of  half  a  mile 
and  captured  some  German  artillery  as 
well. 

Early  in  June,  stopped  at  Chateau  Thier- 
ry and  all  along  that  front  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  French,  the  Germans  began  the 
fourth  phase  of  their  offensive  by  attacking 
between  Montdidier  and  the  Oise  river. 
They  advanced  four  miles  the  first  day  and 
took  several  villages  and  the  city  of  Noyon. 
But  several  days  later  the  French  met  and 
defeated  them  at  Eibecourt  and  this  phase 
of  the  drive  was  abandoned  as  a  costly 
failure. 

On  July  15,  the  Americans  went  into  ac- 
tion on  a  sector  just  west  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  delivered  an  effective  blow. 
Attacking  in  the  bend  of  the  Marne,  they 
upset  the  Germans,  who  retreated.  More 
than  1,000  prisoners  were  taken  during  the 
German  counter  attacks  at  Vaux  and  Jaul- 
gonne,  including  an  entire  brigade  staff. 
The  famous  Tenth  division  of  the  Germans 
made  determined  efforts  to  cross  the  river, 
but  were  hurled  back. 

In  July,  on  the  15th,  the  Germans  be- 
gan the  last  offensive  they  were  destined  to 
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a  tempt.  On  a  sixty  mile  front  from  Cha- 
t  ail  Thierry  on  the  west  to  Massiges  on 
t  ie  east,  they  fought  bitterly  to  cross  the 
ft  .arne  and  gain  sufficient  foothold  there  to 
s  ipport  the  march  on  Paris.  This  was  the 
(  rown  Prince 's  share  of  the  fighting  and 
La  was  doomed  to  defeat.  The  Germans 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  and  in 
gaining  bridgehead  holds  there,  but  their 
advantage  was  short  lived.  The  battle  con- 
tinued east  and  west  of  Reims,  with  the 
Germans  aiming  at  Epernay  and  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  but  everywhere  meeting  ter- 
rific punishment. 

The  checking  of  the  Germans  on  the 
Marne  had  given  Foch  the  time  he  needed. 
The  Germans  were  battering  themselves 
to  death  against  what  now  was  a  stone 
wall.  Leaving  forces  of  Americans  and 
French  to  hold  them  in  check,  the  general- 
issimo prepared  a  surprise  for  the  enemy, 
and  on  July  18th  Marshal  Foch  began  the 
greatest  offensive  ever  attempted  by  the 
Allies.  From  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotter- 
ets,  where  he  had  massed  many  of  his 
troops,  the  crack  fighters — French,  British, 
Americans  and  Algerians — aided  by  mag- 
nificent artillery  fire  and  a  large  fleet  of 


"  tanks, "  launched  the  attack  from  Chateau 
Thierry  to  points  north  of  Soissons.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  first  few  hours  weakened  the 
German  lines  across  the  Marne  and  south 
of  Eeims  toward  the  Dorman  sector,  the 
offense  began  there  too  and  the  salient 
driven  in  by  the  Crown  Prince  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  lives  was  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  an  irresistible  attack.  The  Ger- 
mans retired  in  what  was  almost  a  rout. 
The  Allies  took  town  after  town,  pressing 
in  on  the  German  right  and  left.  The  larg- 
est part  of  the  German  army  faced  being 
penned  in  at  lower  parts  of  the  pocket  the 
Allies  were  making  for  them,  and  in  their 
hasty  retreat  many  prisoners  were  sacri- 
ficed and  many  guns  abandoned. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  complete 
rout  of  the  Germans  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Foch,  in  the  ascendancy,  fighting  on 
shorter  inside  lines  on  several  portions  of 
the  front,  used  the  armies  under  him  like  a 
giant  hammer,  striking  first  at  the  Ger- 
mans on  one  flank,  then  on  the  other,  then 
in  the  center.  Everywhere  the  Allies 
gained.  Scores  of  villages  fell  into  their 
hands  and  mile  after  mile  of  terrain  was 
nibbled  off.  The  French  took  Soissons,  the 


Coast  Defense  Battleship  "Hapsburg"  Sunk  by  Italian  Submarine. 
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British   outposts   ever   on   watch    for   enemy  attacks. 
This  photograph  shows  an  alert  outpost  in  the  Ypres 
Salient. 

Yanks  crossed  the  Yesle  and  took  Fismes. 
The  Germans  were  forced  back  again  to  a 
straight  line  back  of  Reims  and  Malmai- 
son  and  the  French  again  were  bidding  for 
the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

On  the  German  right  flank,  the  British 
took  revenge  for  their  losses  of  three 
months  before.  Mile  by  mile  they  wiped 
out  the  salient  along  the  Somme.  The  Brit- 
ish retook  Bapaume,  the  French  Peronne. 
In  successive  attacks  Chalnes,  Ham,  Rove, 
Montdidier,  Chauny  and  LeFere  were 
taken.  Then  began  the  struggle  to  reach 
the  Hindenburg  line  itself.  Fighting  on  the 
extreme  west  front  had  been  heavy  and  it 
was  announced  that  a  reorganized  Belgian 
army  had  attacked  and  driven  back  the 
Germans  near  Dixmude  and  Roulers.  The 
British  aided  them  on  the  south  and 
cleared  the  Ypres  front  of  the  enemy  al- 
most for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

The  Americans,  acting  for  the  first  time 
as  an  individual  army,  carried  out  the  first 
attack  planned  and  executed  entirely  by 
Gen.  Pershing  and  his  staff.  They  cleared 
out  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  East  of  Verdun 
the  Germans  had  driven  in  a  deep  wedge 
which  ran  from  Fresnes  on  the  west  down 
to  St.  Mihiel  and  then  up  to  Pont-a-Mous- 
son  on  the  east.  On  September  12th,  using 
only  American  forces,  with  a  huge  fleet  of 
tanks  in  advance  and  with  Yankee  airmen 
flying  overhead,  Pershing's  men  attacked. 
The  salient  was  almost  entirely  wiped  out 
in  a  matter  of  twenty-seven  hours  and  20,- 


000  of  the  enemy  were  caught  in  the  pocket 
and  captured.  It  straightened  out  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  the  east  and  permitted  the  A1- 
lies  to  devote  their  greater  strength  to  the 
smashing  blows  at  the  German  right  flank. 

The  last  days  of  September  saw  an  as- 
sault by  the  Allies  on  a  front  of  250  miles 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Verdun.  Every- 
where they  were  victorious.  The  Hinden- 
burg line  was  crossed  at  its  western  end 
and  the  Germans  were  rolled  back  in  a  se- 
ries of  crushing  defeats.  Their  retreat  in 
places  resembled  a  rout  and  only  by  the  use 
of  cavalry  in  open  fighting  were  the  Allies 
enabled  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  fleeing 
enemy.  Back  of  the  battlefront  the  roads 
were  blocked  by  thousands  of  German  pris- 
oners being  taken  to  the  great  cages.  They 
told  stories  of  revolt  against  their  own  of- 
ficers and  a  complete  collapse  of  German 
morale.  The  iron  line  of  Germany,  forged 
by  decades  of  military  tyranny,  had 
cracked.  Her  vaunted  militarism  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  German  rearguard  detachments,  re- 
lying on  machine  gun  nests,  fought  stub- 
bornly, but  only  in  the  effort  to  permit  the 
retirement  of  the  main  forces.  They  left 
a  desolate  scene  of  destruction  in  their 
wake,  burning  towns  and  villages  with 
typical  ruthlessness,  driving  before  them 
into  Germany  the  men,  women  and  children 
capable  of  work.  The  great  break  came 
early  in  October  when  the  Germans  aban- 
doned Lille  and  burned  Douai.  Then  the 
Allies  retook  Cambrai,  the  prize  for  which 
both  armies  had  struggled  with  varying 
success  since  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 
Then  Le  Gateau,  Laon  and  Le  Fere  fell. 
The  vaunted  Hindenburg  line  was  pierced 
and  wiped  out  in  many  places. 

The  Belgians,  aided  by  the  British,  be- 
gan their  real  offensive  and  the  Lys  river 
and  soon  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  and  Bruges 
fell  to  their  victorious  advance.  Fifteen 
thousand  Germans  were  forced  across  into 
Holland  and  interned.  The  British  swept 
across  the  Oise  and  threatened  Valen- 
ciennes. This  was  taken  later  and  indicated 
the  absolute  collapse  of  Germany.  Mons, 
where  the  British  had  fought  so  nobly  to 
stem  the  first  German  advance  in  1914,  was 
next.  Then  Maubeuge,  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans since  they  advanced  after  the"  fall  of 
Namur  in  the  first  month  of  the  war.  Mile 
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ifter  mile,  France  and  Belgium  were  liber- 
ited  and  the  thousands  of  villagers  released 
:rom  German  rule  for  the  first  time  in  more 
clian  four  years. 

In  the  meantime,  to  Gen.  Pershing's 
forces,  now  numbering  more  than  two 
million  men,  had  been  entrusted  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  phases  of  the  attack.  The 
American  forces  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
permit  of  the  organization  of  two  full  field 
armies,  one  under  Major  Gen.  Liggett,  the 
other  under  Bullard.  'Many  Americans 
were  still  fighting  with  the  British  and 
French  on  the  Allied  left  flank,  but  the  chief 
American  forces  were  assigned  to  drive  the 
Germans  from  France  on  the  line  running 
from  Reims,  through  the  Argonne  forest 
and  to  the  border  opposite  the  German 
fortress  of  Metz.  The  terrain  there  was 
the  most  difficult  in  all  of  France  and  the 
fighting  was  hard.  The  collapse  of  their 
front  there  would  have  permitted  the  Amer- 
icans to  swing  in  behind  them  in  their 
retreat  on  their  right,  and  the  Germans 
concentrated  the  pick  of  their  fighters  to 
hold  back  the  Yanks. 

Northward,  along  the  Meuse,  the  Amer- 
icans attacked  steadily,  grimly  advancing, 


often  counting  a  day's  gain  only  in  yards. 
Every  possible  natural  defense  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Germans.  Pitted  against 
the  Americans  were  some  of  the  picked 
regiments  of  German  troops,  veterans  of 
four  years  of  fighting.  West  of  the  river 
and  northwest  of  Verdun,  the  great  Ar- 
gonne forest  was  almost  impenetrable  in 
places,  but  the  Americans  found  this  sort 
of  fighting  to  their  liking  and  their  advance 
was  slow  but  relentless.  What  was  known 
as  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung  line  ran  from 
Grande  Pre  to  Montfaucon  and  Damvil- 
liers.  This  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  links  in  the  Hindenburg  defense 
system,  but  the  Americans  went  through 
this  as  they  had  gone  through  everything 
else  that  had  confronted  them  since  they 
had  become  a  fighting  factor  in  France. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  Americans  had  to  advance  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  between  the 
Meuse  river  and  the  Argonne,  on  a  front 
of  twenty-three  miles,  there  is  only  one 
highway.  The  rest  is  all  rough  ground, 
heights  along  the  river  and  the  thickness 
of  the  'forest  itself.  Fresh  German  units 
were  identified  in  the  fight  almost  every 
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day.  Entire  divisions  were  used  up  in  the 
attempt  to  stop  the  Americans,  but  they 
steadily  progressed.  On  October  1st  they 
had  passed  Cierges  and  were  driving  for 
Sedan,  where,  in  1870,  the  French  had  suf- 
fered such  humiliating  defeat.  The  Amer- 
icans seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sort 
of  fighting  they  were  now  up  against  and 
their  casualties  were  light  compared  to 
those  of  the  Germans. 

The  stream  of  troops  was  pouring  into 
France  without  interruption  now  and  in  the 
month  of  August  the  record  was  set  of 
322,338  Yankee  fighters  transported  across 
the  Atlantic. 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  Argonne 
had  been  practically  cleared  of  Germans. 
The  weather  had  become  cold  and  rainy 
by  that  time  and  no  more  trying  period 
can  be  written  in  the  war's  history  than 
the  weeks  along  the  Meuse  and  in  the  great 
forest.  But  the  Americans  proved  again 
their  mettle  and  the  praise  of  the  Allied 
commanders  was  frequent  and  sincere. 
Much  of  the  fighting  had  been  hand  to  hand 
and  the  Yanks  particularly  distinguished 
themselves.  Always,  behind  their  steady 
advance,  was  a  wake  of  enemy  dead.  It 
may  be  said  for  the  foe  that  they  fought  to 
the  last  ditch  in  their  efforts  to  cover  the 
retreat.  During  the  month  of  October  it 
was  calculated  that  the  Americans  had  put 
70,000  of  the  foe  out  of  combat,  including 
20,000  prisoners.  Finally,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Germans  were  in  full  flight  and  the 
road  to  Sedan  and  the  German  border  was 
open. 

During  the  first  days  of  November,  the 
Americans  broke  through  north  of  Verdun 
and  closely  pursued  the  Third  and  Fourth 
German  armies,  which  were  in  flight.  So 
complete  was  the  German  rout  that  the 
Yanks  had  to  take  to  motor  trucks  to  keep 
in  contact  with  them.  The  Americans  took 
the  important  railroad  center  of  Buzancy 
and  then  advanced  rapidly  northward. 

In  the  meantime,  Yankees  fighting  with 
the  French  in  the  onslaught  on  the  St. 
Quentin  sector  had  acquitted  themselves 
notably.  The  American  tanks  smashed  the 
enemy  and  the  Americans  drove  forward 
behind  them.  One  incident  showed  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  Americans.  A 
small  detachment  of  men  had  advanced  into 
a  dense  wooded  terrain.  They  lost  contact 


Boche  helmets — mementos  of  Cambrai.  Steel 
helmets  were  all  taken  from  Boche  prisoners  cap- 
tured during  the  memorable  advance  on  Cambrai. 

with  their  other  units  and  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  Germans.  Under  a  wither- 
ing machine  gun  fire  and  repeated  hand 
grenade  attacks,  they  held  out  for  four 
days  without  food  until  rescued.  Demands 
to  surrender  had  been  sent  into  their  lines, 
but  these  had  been  met  with  characteristic 
American  brevity. 

The  fighting  from  the  middle  of  March 
until  November  llth,  the  day  on  which  Ger- 
many bent  the  knee  and  signed  an  armis- 
tice which  ended  the  fighting,  had  been 
divided  along  many  sectors,  into  many  of- 
fensives, but  it  must  go  down  in  history  as 
one  great  battle,  a  struggle  so  titanic  that 
even  the  military  mind  almost  fails  to  grasp 
it.  The  Americans  drove  forward  and  on 
the  day  the  armistice  was  signed  they  ad- 
vanced into  Sedan.  French  and  British, 
past  Mons  were  driving  on  as  fast  as  motor 
lorry  and  horse  could  carry  them  to  the 
Ehine.  The  Belgians  and  British  had  laid 
siege  to  Ghent  and  captured  it  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  open  rout.  Thousands  of 
square  miles  of  territory  had  been  freed. 
The  German  losses  in  life  were  staggering. 
It  had  been  their  supreme  effort  and  lives 
entered  not  into  their  calculations. 

When  the  last  shot  was  fired,  the  allied 
battle  line  from  the  French  border  to 
Switzerland  approximately  was  as  follows : 

The  frontier  of  Holland  north  of  Sel- 
zaete  to  Ghent  to  east  of  Audenarde  to 
Grammont  to  east  of  Mons  to  east  of  Mau- 
beugue  and  thence  east  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  border  to  north  of  Rochoi.  Thence 
the  line  was  along  the  Meuse  to  Mesieres  to 
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Sedan  and  across  the  river  in  the  region  of 
Stenay.  Then  southeastward  south  of 
Montmedy  and  northeast  of  Verdun  to  the 
Moselle  near  Pagny,  northeast  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  The  line  then  paralleled  the  Lor- 
raine frontier  to  west  of  Markirch,  where 
it  entered  Alsace,  whence  it  ran  southward 
to  Switzerland  on  a  line  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  Rliine. 

France  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  the 
invaders  except  for  the  narrow  strip  of 
territory  from  the  Meuse  to  Alsace. 

Americans  had  been  active  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  during  1918.  With  French 
and  British  troops  a  detachment  of  Amer- 
ican bluejackets  had  been  thrown  into  Rus- 
sia through  Archangel.  In  the  fights  with 
the  Bolshevists  considerable  advances  had 
been  made  by  the  allied  contingents  up  to 
November. 

Several  notable  events  had  occurred  By 
sea.  In  June,  German  submarines  made 
a  raid  on  shipping  off  the  northern  coast 
of  the  United  States.  Eleven  ships  were 


destroyed,  the  most  of  them  of  small  ton- 
nage. It  brought  the  war  to  the  nation's 
front  door  and  served  of  greater  purpose 
to  the  Allied  cause  by  impressing  upon  the 
American  people  the  necessity  of  crushing 
militarism  and  autocracy. 

On  January  20th,  the  Goeben  and  Bres- 
lau,  the  two  German  cruisers,  whose  ma- 
noeuvers  had  been  partially  the  causus 
belli  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey, 
were  sunk  by  British  monitors  and  destroy- 
ers. These  were  the  last  of  the  German 
raiders  and  detached  ships.  The  German 
fleet  still  was  securely  cooped  up  back  of 
Heligoland. 

The  British  contributed  a  stirring  chap- 
ter to  naval  chronicles  when  they  steamed 
into  the  harbor  of  Zeebrugge  and  after 
destroying  some  of  the  intricate  harbor 
defenses  and  facilities  built  by  the  Ger- 
mans since  their  occupancy,  sunk  an  old 
vessel  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This 
occurred  in  April  and  a  month  later  they 
performed  a  similar  feat  at  Ostend. 


British   Torpedo    Boat   Destroyer  "Viking." 


The  iron  defense  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  allies  once  pierced,  the  collapse 
of  the  coalition  came  with  a  swiftness 
which  surprised  even  the  most  optimistic 
among  the  councillors  and  leaders  of  the 
entente  nations  and  the  United  States.  And 
strangely  enough,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  turned  toward  the  great  strug- 
gle in  France,  where  it  was  believed  the 
issue  would  be  settled,  the  first  breaks 
which  brought  the  end  came  from  all  the 
other  fronts.  Within  six  weeks  after  the 
first  hint  had  come  that  the  hour  of  victory 
was  about  to  strike,  the  war  was  ended. 
In  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
were  forced  out  of  the  war,  the  Teutonic 
allies  surrendered  as  follows : 

BULGARIA — Armistice  signed  just  be- 
fore midnight  on  September  29th. 

TURKEY — Armistice  went  into  effect  in 
the  afternoon  of  October  31st. 

AUSTRIA — Armistice,  signed  on  No- 
vember 3rd,  went  into  effect  in  the  after- 
noon of  November  4th. 

GERMANY — Armistice  went  into  effect 
11  o'clock  A.  M.,  November  llth. 

Bulgaria,  the  little  autocracy  in  the  Bal- 
kans, whose  czar  had  heeded  the  promises 
made  by  Germany  of  a  large  share  in  the 
territorial  loot  of  conquest,  was  the  first  to 
surrender.  Driven  back,  then  crushed,  the 
first  of  the  Allied  invading  army  on  his 
own  soil,  Czar  Ferdinand  was  quick  to  sue 
for  peace.  His  people  never  had  favored 
the  war.  The  Kaiser  had  withdrawn  nearly 
all  of  the  German  troops  which  had  sup- 
ported the  Bulgarians.  Even  the  Austrian 
troops,  menaced  earlier  in  the  summer  by 
the  Italian  campaign  which  had  cleaned 
them  out  of  the  greater  part  of  Albania, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Macedonian  front. 
Bulgaria  fought  it  out  alone. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  Al- 
lies' lines  extended  from  Salonild  on  the 
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east  to  southern  Albania  where  they  were 
in  contact  with  the  Italian  forces.  Un- 
der Gen.  Franchet  d'Esperey,  a  force  of 
French,  British,  Italians,  Serbs  and  Greeks, 
began  the  drive  northward.  To  the  Serbs 
fell  the  honor  of  the  first  victories.  They 
were  advancing  to  hurl  the  enemy  from 
their  native  land  and  supported  by  French 
and  Greek  units,  they  drove  on  toward  Mon- 
astir.  Victory  was  almost  immediate.  The 
first  day  of  the  drive  the  Serbs  advanced 
several  miles  and  freed  scores  of  villages. 
Within  a  few  days  they  were  threatening 
the  chief  railroads  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  the  Bulgar  right  was  nearly 
cut  off. 

On  September  24th,  Prilep,  one  of  the 
chief  bases  of  the  enemy,  was  taken  and 
the  Bulgars  faced  annihilation.  So  rapid 
had  their  retreat  been,  that  Prilep  was 
entered  by  French  cavalry  operating  far 
in  advance  of  the  main  French  and  Serbian 
forces.  In  the  meantime,  the  British  and 
Greek  army  operating  in  the  Lake  Doiran 
region,  had  advanced  and  had  effected  a 
juncture  with  the  French  and  Serbians  and 
a  united  attack  moved  rapidly  toward  the 
Bulgarian  border  itself.  Within  two  days 
more  the  Bulgarian  army  had  been  split 
into  several  groups  and  each  one  of  these 
was  in  flight.  The  government  at  Sofia 
admitted  they  were  facing  disaster.  Far 
in  the  vanguard — fighting  their  way  back 
home — the  Serbs  pursued  the  fleeing  Bul- 
gars across  trackless  mountain  wastes  and 
through  the  once  cultivated  valleys  that 
had  been  laid  waste  by  war.  On  Septem- 
ber 25th,  the  British  reached  Bulgarian 
soil  opposite  Kosturino  and  the  next  day 
Strumnitza  fell.  The  Serbs  now  were  well 
toward  the  great  Bulgarian  base  of  Uskub 
and  Ferdinand's  troops  were  fleeing  in  dis- 
order, hopelessly  beaten. 

Nothing  could  save  Sofia  from  possible 
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bombardment  and  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment sought  peace.  A  commission  bearing 
the  white  flag  of  surrender  entered  the 
allied  lines.  The  Allied  commanders  left 
Gen.  d'Esperey  to  impose  the  terms.  The 
Bulgarians  submitted  to  unconditional  sur- 
render. They  agreed  to  evacuate  all  terri- 
tory they  still  held  in  Greece  and  Serbia, 
to  completely  demobilize  their  army;  to 
give  up  all  their  railroads,  and,  what  was 
most  important  of  all,  to  allow  the  Allied 
forces  a  free  passage  through  Bulgaria. 

Thus  was  the  first  big  gap  cut  into  the 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  project.  The  road  to 
Vienna  was  open.  Austria  was  in  what 
was  almost  a  panic  and  Vienna  signified 
willingness  to  discuss  peace,  though  hold- 
ing to  the  statement  that  they  would  stand 
by  Germany  on  terms.  The  stock  market 
in  Berlin  felt  the  effects  of  the  Bulgarian 
disaster  and  in  both  Berlin  and  Vienna  the 
socialists  began  open  discussion  of  consti- 
tutional reforms.  The  Teutonic  Alliance 
was  crumbling.  With  Bulgaria  out  and  the 
Macedonian  region  free  from  danger,  the 
Allies  could  now  turn  their  attention  to 
Constantinople  from  the  north  while  the 
British  were  advancing  through  the  Holy 
Land  on  the  south.  Serbia  was  being  evac- 
uated and  Austria  would  soon  be  attacked 
from  across  the  Danube.  King  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Boris,  and  the  Allies  were  in  control 
of  the  Balkans. 

The  developments  in  the  Balkans  had 
surprised  the  Allies,  but  the  victories  in 
the  Orient  and  the  smashing  of  the  Turks 
came  with  even  greater  suddenness.  Since 
his  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  Gen.  Allenby, 
with  a  force  of  British  and  Indian  troops, 
reinforced  by  French  and  friendly  Arab 
tribesmen,  had  moved  slowly  northward 
until  in  the  latter  part  of  September  they 
occupied  a  line  from  the  River  Jordan  west- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  The  great 
stroke  was  delivered  on  September  18th, 
19th,  20th  and  21st.  Over  a  front  of  six- 
teen miles  Gen.  Allenby  struck  the  Turkish 
forces  and  in  less  than  a  day  they  were 
fleeing  in  full  rout.  They  pushed  through 
between  Rafat  and  the  sea  for  nineteen 
miles  on  the  first  day  and  took  3,000  prison- 
ers. Bodies  of  cavalry  were  advancing  so 
rapidly  that  they  threatened  to  completely 
cut  off  the  Turks7  retreat.  Railwav  com- 


munications were  cut  and  the  Turkish 
forces  were  trapped.  Huge  stores  of  guns 
and  supplies  were  taken  and  the  Turk  dead 
blocked  the  roadways.  Caught  in  the  val- 
leys and  lowlands,  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  British  artillery,  and  airplanes,  fly- 
ing at  low  altitudes,  raked  the  fleeing  forces 
with  machine  gun  fire. 

By  September  21st,  the  captured  Turks 
numbered  20,000.  An  entire  Turkish  col- 
umn, attempting  to  escape  into  the  Jordan 
valley,  was  cut  off  and  taken.  The  whole 
valley  was  commanded  by  Allied  artillery 
and  two  Turkish  armies  were  in  the  trap. 
The  British  cavalry  captured  Nazareth  and 
the  plains  of  Armageddon  with  more  stores 
and  guns.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Turk- 
ish armies  were  practically  annihilated. 
Six  miles  piled  deep  with  their  bodies  bore 
testimony  to  the  deadly  accuracy  of  the 
British  artillery.  By  September  25th, 
British  cavalry  had  pressed  along  the  coast 
for  sixty  miles  and  taken  Haifa  and  Acre, 
two  important  ports.  Step  by  step  the  Al- 
lies were  rushing  forward  along  the  entire 
line,  practically  without  opposition  except 
from  straggling  bodies  of  the  routed  enemy, 
and  the  prisoners  now  numbered  nearly 
50,000.  The  Fourth  Turkish  army  also  had 
been  caught  in  the  trap  and  surrendered. 
The  British  had  advanced  to  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  region  they  now  dominated. 
Field  Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders,  who 
had  been  in  command  of  the  Turks  around 
Nazareth,  had  fled  to  Constantinople. 

By  October  1st,  Damascus  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken.  French  detachments 
were  speeding  toward  Beirut.  This  port 
they  took  a  few  days  later.  Palestine  had 
been  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy  and 
it  was  officially  announced  in  London  that 
Gen.  Allenby  had  bagged  71,000  prisoners. 
The  Allies  kept  advancing  northward  and 
a  Turk  column  north  of  Damascus  was  cut 
off  and  taken.  British  and  French  war- 
ships began  cooperating  along  the  coast. 
The  Arab  chieftain  reported  the  capture  of 
10,000  Turks  in  their  share  of  the  campaign 
and  of  the  Ottoman  armies  involved,  it  was 
stated  that  only  17,000  had  escaped  to  the 
northward. 

Thenceforth  the  Allied  advance  was 
rapid.  Mosul,  on  the  road  to  Constantino- 
ple, was  reached  by  one  expedition,  and 
other  columns  along  the  coast  to  Smyrna, 
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T  here  they  cooperated  with  the  fleets.  Riot- 
i  ig  had  broken  out  in  the  capital  and  the 
i  prising  was  directed  at  the  German  offi- 
c  ers  and  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  party. 
rlurkey  was  crushed.  Facing  destruction 
rom  the  south,  west  and  north,  with  open 

evolution  threatening,  the  Porte  sued  for 
armistice  under  terms  which  meant  sur- 
ider.  The  Dardanelles  were  surren- 
dered. The  remainder  of  the  Turkish 
forces  were  demobilized  except  for  enough 
to  serve  for  policing  purposes.  The  few 
vessels  of  the  fleet  were  dismantled.  With- 
in a  short  time  British  and  French  vessels 
had  sailed  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  thousands  of  British 
prisoners  captured  when  Gen.  Townshend 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  Kut-el-Amara, 
were  liberated.  It  was  Gen.  Townshend 
himself  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Allied 
commanders  with  the  first  plea  for  an 
armistice. 

In  June,  her  drives  in  France  lagging 
to  a  halt,  Germany  had  sent  troops  to  aid 
Austria  in  Italy  and  on  June  15th  the 
Teutonic  Allies  began  a  great  offensive 
over  a  front  of  100  miles  from  the  Asiago 
plateau  to  the  sea  and  along  the  lines  on 


the  Piave  river.  The  first  force  of  the 
drive  carried  the  enemy  across  the  Piave 
in  places  and  the  Italians,  who  had  now 
been  reinforced  by  a  considerable  force  of 
British  and  French  and  some  American 
troops,  lost  15,000  prisoners.  But  any  initial 
success  was  quickly  offset  by  a  counter 
offensive.  Within  three  days  the  Austrian 
drive  both  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  north  and  in  the  lowlands  north  of 
Venice  had  been  brought  to  a  complete  halt. 
The  Austrians  hurled  division  after  divi- 
sion into  the  battle,  regardless  of  heavy 
losses.  Goaded  on  by  the  German  high 
command,  Austria  was  staking  all  on  the 
final  effort. 

Nature  had  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
Italians.  The  Austrian  and  German  forces 
had  crossed  the  Piave  on  pontoons,  bring- 
ing up  with  them  many  heavy  guns.  Tor- 
rential rains  had  fallen  after  their  advance 
and  Allied  airmen  had  bombed  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  behind  them.  Cut  off, 
they  were  slaughtered  in  thousands.  The 
only  means  of  reaching  them  with  food  was 
by  airplane  and  the  Allies  held  the  supe- 
riority in  the  air.  Along  the  entire  Asiago 
plateau  the  Austrians  met  defeat.  It  was 
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estimated  that  they  had  thrown  half  a 
million  men  into  action  and  of  these  prob- 
ably 200,000  were  numbered  among  the 
casualties. 

The  Italians  followed  up  with  a  victo- 
rious advance.  Positions  along  the  Brenta 
river  were  taken  and  the  heights  in  the 
Mont  del  Eosso  and  Di  Val  Bello  region 
were  scaled  and  taken.  Three  German 
army  corps  were  rushed  to  aid  the  Aus- 
trians, for  the  determined  advance  threat- 
ened to  carry  the  Italians  back  to  their 
lines  held  before  the  disaster  of  months 
before.  But  steadily  the  Italians  and  Brit- 
ish and  French  pressed  forward,  improving 
their  lines  and  strengthening  their  posi- 
tions during  July  and  August.  Height  by 
height  the  enemy  was  pushed  back  in  the 
north. 

In  October,  the  Italian  effort  developed 
into  a  heavy  drive.  Every  available  unit 
was  sent  in  against  the  Austrians,  who  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawal of  German  forces  back  to  the  front 
in  France.  The  influence  of  the  Separatists 
had  begun  to  be  felt  seriously  and  revolt 
was  threatening  to  disrupt  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. Through  Holland,  Emperor  Charles 
had  asked  for  mediation  to  secure  the  meet- 
ing of  a  peace  conference.  Back  across  the 
Asiago  plateau  the  Austrians  were  driven, 
losing  thousands  in  dead  and  prisoners. 
Austria  was  now  believed  to  have  3,000,000 
men  in  the  conflict  and  when  her  losses  be- 
gan to  roll  up  to  nearly  one-third  of  that 
figure  she  pleaded  with  Berlin  fo:.  re- 
inforcements. Crossings  of  the  Piave  were 
won  by  the  Italians  and  British,  and  the  big 
push  northward  was  rapid.  On  October 
30th,  American  troops  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Treat,  operating  with  the  British  army, 
crossed  the  Piave.  Vittorio,  the  .great  Aus- 
trian base,  was  captured  and  a  hundred 
other  towns  freed  along  a  front  of  100 
miles.  The  offensive  now  had  developed 
until  it  reached  all  along  the  Piave.  In  the 
Mont  Grappa  region  the  enemy  was  beaten 
at  Segusino  in  a  sanguinary  battle  and 
Mont  Gesen  was  taken. 

Full  disaster  had  overtaken  Emperor 
Charles'  armies  by  late  in  October.  Fifty 
thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken  and 
hundreds  of  the  heaviest  guns.  The  Aus- 
trians were  pouring  across  the  mountains 
in  rout  and  the  Allies  were  pushed  to  their 


utmost  even  to  keep  in  contact  in  places. 
The  Tagliamento  river  was  crossed  by  the 
Italians.  Other  columns  reached  the  towns 
of  Azzano,  Decimo,  Portugruaru  and  Con- 
cordia.  The  Italians  were  now  within  less 
than  eighteen  miles  of  Udine,  where  the 
Italian  headquarters  had  been  established 
when  the  disaster  at  Caporetta  overtook 
them.  Their  total  advance  had  been  thirty 
miles. 

On  November  1st,  with  nearly  100,000  of 
their  armies  prisoners,  200,000  more  cut  off 
and  surrounded  in  the  Brenta  and  Piave 
regions,  emissaries  from  the  Austrian  com- 
manders entered  the  Italian  lines  under  a 
white  flag,  bearing  a  plea  for  an  armistice. 
The  Allied  war  council  in  Versailles  began 
drawing  up  the  terms.  In  the  meantime, 
with  the  announcement  that  he  would 
rather  drive  the  Austrians  out  than  accept 
their  surrender,  Gen.  Diaz  kept  up  his  ham- 
mer blows.  The  Austrians  were  in  full 
rout  and  their  casualties  were  mounting 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Their  en- 
tire army  in  the  Trentino  district  had  been 
cut  off. 

On  November  3rd,  the  Allies '  terms  were 
presented  to  Austria  and  the  armistice  was 
signed.  Germany's  last  prop  had  been 
kicked  out  from  under  her.  Fighting  in  a 
death  grip  on  the  west  front,  her  eastern 
borders  were  now  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
attack.  The  armistice  terms  left  Austria 
powerless.  She  was  forced  to  evacuate  all 
territories  under  occupation.  Her  fleet 
must  be  given  up  to  the  Allies.  Her  army 
must  be  totally  demobilized  and  all  her 
troops  fighting  with  the  Germans  in  France 
must  be  withdrawn.  Though  the  terms  of 
peace  determine  the  northern  extent  of 
Italy's  boundaries,  the  armistice  terms 
practically  granted  what  she  had  fought 
for,  the  occupation  of  the  Trentino  dis- 
trict, which  she  had  lost  to  Austria.  The 
armistice  provided  magistrational  powers 
over  this  territory  and  troops  also  began 
occupation  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  the 
terms  in  good  faith. 

Germany  made  her  first  direct  request 
for  an  armistice  on  October  6th,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  narration,  the  peace  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  Teutonic  Allies  and  the 
surrender  of  Germany  are  here  reviewed 
in  chronological  order,  along  with  the  in- 
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t<  rnal  disturbances  which  accompanied  the 
el  3feats  at  the  front  and  which  resulted  in 
a  political  upheaval  of  the  greater  part  of 
P urope :  .  ' 

As  early  as  September  15th,  the  Kaiser 
Lad  offered  a  separate  peace  to  Belgium, 
one  that  was  scorned  by  the  little  kingdom. 
This  was  taken  as  the  first  indication  of  a 
1  peace  drive ' ',  started  to  weaken  the  Allies 
and  bring  discord.  The  offer  was  vague 
except  in  that  it  asked  Belgium's  neutrality 
until  the  close  of  the  war  and  guaranteed 
her  political  identity. 

On  the  same  day  Austria,  through  the 
Swiss  government  arid  the  other  neutral 
nations,  sent  a  proposal  for  a  parley  of 
the  powers  to  accomplish  peace.  It  pro- 
posed that  the  hostilities  not  cease  during 
the  discussions,  which  were  to  be  carried 
on  by  delegates  from  the  belligerents  to 
bring  out  the  ideas  of  eventual  terms  for 
the  ending  of  the  war.  The  conference  was 
to  be  "nonbinding  and  confidential  discus- 
sion on  the  basic  principle  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace." 

Though  the  Allies  regarded  this  simply 
as  a  ruse.  President  Wilson  sent  the  follow- 
ing curt  reply: 

"The  government  of  the  United  States 
feels  that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it 
can  make  to  the  suggestion  of  the  imperial 
Austro-Hungarian  government.  It  has  re- 
peatedly and  with  entire  candor  stated  the 
terms  upon  which  the  United  States  would 
consider  peace,  and  can  and  will  entertain 
no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter 
concerning  which  it  has  made  its  position 
and  purpose  so  plain." 

Austria-Hungary  was  known  to  be  facing 
dissolution.  The  Czecho-Slavs  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  were  already  declaring  for  sep- 
arate republics  and  Bohemia  was  threaten- 
ing a  similar  step. 

On  October  6th,  Germany,  with  the  new 
chancellor,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  in 
power  as  the  representative  of  the  coalition 
government,  which  had  been  formed  to  still 
the  threatened  disturbances  by  adherents 
of  the  Social  democrats,  sent  the  first  direct 
appeal  for  an  armistice.  On  that  day 
Prince  Maximilian,  through  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment, sent  the  following  note  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson : 

"The  German  Government  requests  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  take  in 


hand  the  restoration  of  peace,  acquaint  all 
the  belligerent  states  of  this  request,  and 
invite  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations. 

' '  It  accepts  the  program  set  forth  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  his  "mes- 
sage to  congress  on  January  8  and  in  his 
later  pronouncements,  especially  his  speech 
of  September  27,  as  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiations. 

"With  a  view  to  avoiding  further  blood- 
shed, the  German  government  requests  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on 
land  and  water  and  in  the  air. ' ' 

Baron  Burian,  of  Austria,  made  knowii 
the  similar  wish  of  Austria,  and  in  his  sub- 
sequent utterances  to  the  Reichstag,  Prince 
Maximilian  supplemented  his  declaration 
of  the  government's  position  by  indicating 
the  wish  to  change  the  constitution,  to  ac- 
complish democratization  and  to  form  a 
league  of  nations  to  protect  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  message  of  President  Wilson,  men- 
tioned in  the  German  note,  occupies  a  place 
in  another  chapter  as  the  basis  upon 
which  all  peace  negotiations  must  rest.  His 
liberty  loan  speech  on  September  27th,  to 
which  the  German  chancellor  also  referred, 
follows : 

"We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  obtained  by  any  kind  of  bargain  or 
compromise  with  the  governments  of  the 
central  empires,  because  we  have  dealt 
with  them  already  and  have  seen  them  deal 
with  other  governments  that  were  parties 
to  this  struggle,  at  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucharest. 

"They  have  convinced  us  that  they  are 
without  honor  and  do  not  intend  justice. 
They  observe  no  covenants,  accept  no  prin- 
ciple but  force  and  their  own  interest.  We 
cannot  'come  to  terms'  with  them.  They 
have  made  it  impossible." 

"Get  out  first — then  talk  armistice  and 
peace,"  was  the  sense  of  the  reply  sent  to 
Germany  by  President  Wilson  on  October 
8th.  He  stated  that  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise with  autocracy  and  demanded  to 
know  in  unequivocal  language  if  Germany 
would  accept  the  uncompromising  terms 
laid  down  by  him.  The  Allied  nations  saw 
in  the  German  note  another  trap,  one  by 
which  the  German  chancellor  hoped  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  long  diplo- 
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Private  Shelly  being  decorated  by  the  King  of 
England  with  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  in 
advance  from  Hamel  on  July  4th. 

matic  discussion,  which,  when  peace  finally 
was  denied,  would  strengthen  the  flagging 
strength  of  the  German  people's  faith  in 
the  government  by  showing  them  that  tHe 
Allies  sought  not  a  just  peace  but  were 
bent  upon  a  war  of  slaughter  and  conquest. 
But  every  faith  was  placed  in  President 
Wilson,  and  his  reply  of  October  8th,  which 
is  given  elsewhere,  was  ample  assurance 
that  he  would  handle  the  situation. 

From  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
the  people  and  from  Congress  came  de- 
mands for  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Central  Powers.  The  Germans  were 
being  driven  back  and  every  day  registered 
another  defeat  for  their  arms.  There  was 
scant  faith  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
peace  aims.  On  October  14th,  Germany's 
further  expression  of  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  terms  came  by  wireless. 
The  message  follows : 

"In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
German  government  hereby  declares: 

"The  German  government  has  accepted 
the  terms  laid  down  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  address  of  January  the  eighth,  and 
in  his  subsequent  addresses,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  a  permanent  peace  of  justice. 

"Consequently,  its  object  in  entering  in- 
to discussions  would  be  only  to  agree  up- 
on practical  details  of  the  application  of 
those  terms. 

"The  German  government  believes  that 
the  governments  of  the  powers  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  of  the  United 


States  also  take  the  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  address.  The  Ger- 
man government,  in  accordance  with  the 
Austro  Hungarian  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  armistice, 
declares  itself  ready  to  comply  with  the 
propositions  of  the  president  in  regard  to 
evacuation. 

"The  German  government  suggests  that 
the  president  may  occasion  the  meeting  of 
a  mixed  commission  for  making  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  concerning  the  evac- 
uation. 

"The  present  German  government, 
which  has  undertaken  the  responsibility 
for  this  step  towards  peace,  has  been  form- 
ed by  conferences  and  in  agreement  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  reichstag. 

"The  chancellor,  supported  in  all  of  his 
actions  by  the  will  of  this  majority,  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  German  government 
and  of  the  German  people." 

This  note  was  signed  by  Solf,  the  new 
state  secretary  of  the  foreign  office,  and 
brought  forth  a  new  cry  for  unconditional 
surrender  both  here  and  in  the  allied  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Further  evidence  of  a 
"peace  trap"  was  seen  in  the  suggestion 
for  discussion  of  the  terms,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 15th  President  Wilson  sent  a  reply 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  the  Allies  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  stated  that  the  terms  of 
evacuation  and  reparation  were  those 
which  must  be  determined  wholly  by  the 
Allies  and  in  which  Germany  could  have 
no  hand.  He  called  attention  to  the  con- 
tinued activities  of  submarines  and  the 
burning  of  cities  during  the  German  re- 
treat and  other  inhuman  acts,  all  being 
committed  while  the  Germans  sought  to 
discuss  terms  for  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. He  left  no  doubt  that  the  deposing 
of  the  Kaiser  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  nations  fighting  against  Germany.  In 
the  following  language  he  told  of  the  blow 
aimed  at  autocracy: 

"It  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing, that  the  president  should  very  sol- 
emnly call  the  attention  of  the  government 
of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain 
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intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which 
the  German  government  has  now  accepted. 
It  is  contained  in  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
fourth  of  July  last.  It  is  as  follows: 

"  'The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary 
power  anywhere  that  can  separately,  se- 
cretly, and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world ;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  pres- 
ently destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction  to 
virtual  impotency.' 

"The  power  which  has  hitherto  con- 
trolled the  German  nation  is  of  the  sort 
here  described.  It  is  within  the  choice  of 
the  German  nation  to  alter  it.  The  presi- 
dent's words  just  quoted  naturally  consti- 
tute a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace 
is  to  come  by  the  action  of  the  German 
people  themselves.  The  president  feels 
bound  to  say  that  the  whole  process  of 
peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon 
the  defmiteness  and  the  satisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  guaranties  which  can  be  given 
in  this  fundamental  matter.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  governments  associated 
against  Germany  should  know  beyond  per- 
adventure  with  whom  they  are  dealing. ' ' 

Affairs  in  Austria  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  discussion  of  splitting  the 
Dual  Monarchy  into  four  states  was  going 
on.  These  new  nations  on  the  map  were 
to  be  a  Germanic  Austria,  the  republic  of 
the  Czecho-Slavs  and  the  Illyrian  and  Ru- 
thenian  republics.  On  October  18th,  the 
Czecho-Slavs  revolted  and  raised  their  own 
flag.  Prague  was  seized  and  a  republic 
was  declared  with  no  doubt  that  its  na- 
tional policies  would  be  against  Germany 
and  all  other  forms  of  autocracy.  From 
Berlin  came  the  first  indications  to  the 
world  that  open  rebellion  was  threatened. 
The  Socialists  rioted  and  a  display  of  force 
was  made  to  quell  them. 

The  Allies  were  placing  great  faith  in 
President  Wilson's  ability  to  keep  out  of 
diplomatic  tangles  with  Berlin  and  Vienna 
and  to  avoid  traps  in  peace  negotiations. 
But  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  agreed  that  all  peace  proposals 
should  go  to  the  Allied  war  cabinet.  The 
British,  with  the  taste  of  victory,  with  the 
end  of  four  years  of  conflict  and  suffering 
almost  in  sight,  were  determined  in  their 
demands  that  absolutely  no  compromise  be 


reached. 

From  Austria  haa  come  a  plea  for  a  sep- 
arate peace,  but  it  was  not  made  public 
until  October  19th,  the  day  on  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  his  reply.  Austria,  like 
Germany,  agreed  to  the  famous  "fourteen 
articles,"  but  likewise,  suggested  "nego- 
tiations of  the  details".  The  President's 
curt  reply  voiced  the  same  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  he  had  adopted  toward  Ger- 
many and  Vienna  was  told  that  evacuation 
must  come  first,  then  talk  of  peace. 

Another  note  was  received  from  Berlin 
on  October  21st.  This  reiterated  assur- 
ances that  the  overthrow  of  autocracy 
would  come  with  peace  and  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  German  people  speaking 
through  the  negotiations,  not  that  of  the 


Officers   of   the   26th    Division    examining    a    German 
210  howitzer  captured  by  the   102d   Infantry,  26th  Di- 
vision   in    France. 


Kaiser.  It  protested  against  the  view  that 
atrocities  were  being  committed  and  as- 
sured President  Wilson  that  these  acts 
were  against  the  strictest  orders  and  the 
guilty  were  being  punished.  But  the  note, 
like  its  predecessors,  made  no  suggestion 
of  quick  and  absolute  surrender  on  the 
terms  the  Allies  would  impose.  At  the 
same  time  Great  Britain  made  her  position 
plain  as  regarded  evacuation  of  territory. 
-Hints  at  new  demands  regarding  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  were  made  and  the  English 
press  asked  for  terms  which  would  impose 
the  fullest  reparation  and  indemnities  for 
the  ravaged  countries. 
President  Wilson's  reply  to  this  latest 
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Immense  Ammunition  Dumps  Captured  by  Allies. 

advance  was  the  strongest  of  his  exchanges 
with  Germany  and  is  given  full  space  here. 
The  note  closed  the  doors  to  any  further 
discussion  without  a  guaranty  of  surrender 
and  made  it  plain  that  the  Allied  military 
command  would  dictate  the  terms  of  an 
armistice  in  the  field  and  that  Germany 


must  apply  directly  there.  It  also  dealt  in 
unqualified  terms  with  the  record  of  pledges 
broken  by  Germany  and  stated  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  would  in  no 
way  deal  with  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  or 
with  a  cabinet  who  represented  them.  The 
President's  memorable  note  follows : 

'  *  Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit 
assurance  of  the  German  government  that 
it  unreservedly  accepts  the  terms  of  peace 
laid  down  in  his  address  to  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January, 
1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enun- 
ciated in  his  subsequent  addresses,  particu- 
larly the  address  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
September,  and  that  it  desires  to  discuss 
the  details  of  their  application  and  that 
this  wish  and  purpose  emanated,  not  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  dictated  German 
policy  and  conducted  the  present  war  on 
Germany's  behalf,  but  from  ministers  who 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  reichstag 
and  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
German  peoples;  and  having  received  also 
the  explicit  promise  of  the  present  German 
government  that  the  humane  rules  of  civil- 


Death  and  Destruction  wrought  by  high  explosive  German  shells  on  a  Belgian   Trench   which  was 

almost  completely  obliterated. 
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ized  warfare  will  be  observed  both  on  land 
and  sea  by  the  German  armed  forces,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  feels  that  he 
cannot  decline  to  take  up  with  the  govern- 
ments with  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  the  question  of 
an  armistice. 

"He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  armistice  he  would  feel 
justified  in  submitting  for,  consideration 
would  be  one  which  should  leave  the  United 
States  and  the  powers  associated  with  her 
in  a  position  to  enforce  any  arrangements 
that  may  be  entered  into  and  to  make  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany 
impossible. 

"The  president  has,  therefore,  trans- 
mitted his  correspondence  with  the  present 
German  authorities  to  the  governments 
with  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent,  with 
the  suggestion  that,  if  those  governments 
are  disposed  to  effect  peace  upon  the  terms 
and  principles  indicated,  their  military  ad- 
visers and  the  military  advisers  of  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  submit  to  the 


governments  associated  against  Germany 
the  necessary  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as 
will  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples involved  and  ensure  to  the  associated 
governments  the  unrestricted  power  to 
safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the 
peace  to  which  the  German  government  has 
agreed,  provided  they  deem  such  an  armis- 
tice possible  from  the  military  point  ot* 
view. 

"Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be  sug- 
gested, their  acceptance  by  Germany  will 
afford  the  best  concrete  evidence  of  lior 
unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  terms  and 
principles  of  peace  from  which  the  whole 
action  proceeds. 

"The  president  would  deem  himself  lack- 
ing in  candor  did  he  not  point  out  iri  the 
frankest  possible  terms  the  reason  why  ex- 
traordinary safeguards  must  be  demanded. 
Significant  and  important  as  the  constitu- 
tional changes  seem  to  be  which  are  spoken 
of  by  the  German  foreign  secretary  in  his 
note  of  the  20th  of  October,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  principle  of  a  government 
responsible  to  the  German  people  has  yet 
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been  fully  worked  out  or  that  any  guaran- 
tees either  exist  or  are  in  contemplation 
that  the  alterations  of  principle  and  of 
practice  now  partially  agreed  upon  will  be 
permanent. 

"Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
heart  of  the  present  difficulty  has  been 
reached.  It  may  be  that  future  wars  have 
been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  but  the  present  war  has  not 
been;  and  it  is  with  the  present  war  that 
we  are  dealing. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  German  people 
have  no  means  of  commanding  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  military  authorities  of  the 
empire  in  the  popular  will ;  that  the  power 
of  the  empire  is  unimpaired;  that  the 
determining  initiative  still  remains  with 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters 
of  Germany. 

"Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the 
world  depends  now  on  plain  speaking 
and  straightforward  action,  the  president 


deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  soften  what  may  seem  Imrsli 
words,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not 
and  cannot  trust  the  word  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  masters  of  German  policy, 
and  to  point  out  once  more  that,  in  conclud- 
ing peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the  in- 
finite injuries  and  injustices  of  this  war, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
deal  with  any  but  veritable  representatives 
of  the  German  people  who  have  been  as- 
sured of  a  genuine  constitutional  standing 
as  the  real  rulers  of  Germany. 

"If  it  must  deal  with  the  military  mas- 
ters and  the  monarchial  autocrats  of  Ger- 
many now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  have  to  deal 
with  them  later  in  regard  to  the  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  German  empire,  it 
must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations,  but 
surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  leav- 
ing this  essential  thing  unsaid." 

Events  were  transpiring  in  the  domains 
of  the  Central  Powers  which  were  having 


The  Trenches  of  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
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a  strong  influence.  The  people 's  party  and 
the  Social  Democrats,  openly  committed  to 
an  early  peace,  were  making  their  demands 
heard  in  Berlin.  The  Germans  were  being 
cleared  from  Eoumania  and  the  eastern 
gates  of  Austria  were  now  threatened  by 
the  Allies.  Hungarian  soldiers  were  openly 
joining  the  peace  mobs  in  Budapest  and 
other  cities  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  And, 
most  serious  of  all,  the  militarists,  who  had 
committed  Germany  to  the  great  war,  had 
lost  their  last  shreds  of  power.  Luden- 
dorff,  who,  more  than  Hindenburg,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  military  policy,  was 
forced  out  after  a  bitter  controversy.  The 
first  quartermaster  general,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  even  with  the  iron  military  ma- 
chine falling  about  his  ears,  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  firm  against  surrender.  Hin- 
denburg, with  others,  had  met  the  Kaiser 
and  the  new  chancellor  and  his  ministry  in 
conference.  His  steadfastly  maintained 
plea  for  a  fight  to  the  death,  resulted  in  his 
retirement.  And  with  this  news  to  the  out- 
side world,  came  authoritative  evidence 
that  the  German  army  at  the  front  was  dis- 
banding in  revolt  even  as  it  fled. 

Berlin,  convinced  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies  would  countenance  no  more 
quibbling,  on  October  27th,  made  a  direct 
request  for  the  terms  of  an  armistice.  To 
President  Wilson,  Berlin  addressed  the  in- 
formation that  the  government  was  now  by 
the  people  and  that  the  military  authority 
had  been  subjected  to  it. 

Austria  again  asked  for  separate  peace 
terms  and  on  October  29th  she  made  her 
direct  plea  for  an  armistice  at  once,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  recounted  above. 

The  action  of  the  Allies  was  quick  in 
regard  to  Germany's  last  plea.  The  Allied 
war  cabinet  met  at  Versailles  and  framed 
the  terms  of  armistice.  These  were  trans- 
mitted to  Gen.  Foch  and  on  November  5th, 
President  Wilson  communicated  to  Berlin 
the^fact  that  the  terms  might  be  had  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Allied  high  command  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Germany,  pushed  to  extreme  straits,  did 
not  delay.  Gen.  Foch  was  notified  by  wire- 
less that  a  German  armistice  commission 
sought  to  enter  the  lines  and  confer  with 
him  at  headquarters,  and  on  November  7th 
firing  was  stopped  at  the  point  in  the  lines 


where  the  commission  was  to  arrive  and 
they  were  taken  to  Gen.  Foch's  head- 
quarters. Gen.  E.  G.  W.  von  Gruenell, 
Germany's  delegate  to  the  Hague  peace 
conferences ;  Gen.  H.  K.  A.  von  Winterf eld, 
former  military  attache  in  Paris;  Vice 
Admiral  Meurer,  and  Admiral  Paul  von 
Hintze  made  up  the  German  commission. 

And  even  as  they  were  entering  the  lines, 
great  events  making  for  the  collapse  of 
Germany  and  Austria  were  transpiring. 
Along  a  front  of  a  hundred  miles  the  Allied 
armies  were  advancing  in  an  assault  which 
in  savageness  surpassed  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  Ghent  had  capitulated  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  watched;  Se- 
dan was  in  flames  and  the  first  American 
troops  had  advanced  to  its  outskirts;  the 
Italians  now  numbered  their  prisoners  at 
1,000,000  men  and  they  had  taken  6,000  big- 
guns  and  200,000  horses.  And  in  Germany 
there  remained  no  doubt  that  autocracy 
was  toppling.  German  sailors  on  some  of 
the  battleships  at  Kiel  had  revolted  and 
seized  the  vessels  in  the  name  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  first  outburst  of  the  workers 
and  soldiers  movement  came  when  20,000 
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workers  gathered  at  Stuttgart  and  waved 
the  red  flag  and  shouted  the  slogan  "Down 
with  the  war  and  long  live  the  social  re- 
public". Dispatches  which  found  their 
way  out  of  Austria  revealed  that  a  state 
of  chaos  existed  there.  Cities  were  flooded 
by  the  soldiers  returning  in  disorder.  The 
demoralized  troops  were  plundering  and 
rallying  to  the  banners  of  a  score  of  incip- 
ient revolts.  Of  food  there  was  little  and 
the  returning  soldiers  seized  what  little  of 
that  there  was. 

On  November  8th,  from  the  German  com- 
mission within  the  French  lines,  there  was 
sent  a  courier  who  bore  the  terms  of  the 
Allies  to  the  German  council  at  Spa.  Ger- 
many was  given  seventy-two  hours  in  which 
to  answer,  but  the  request  that  fighting 
cease  until  that  time  was  refused  by  Gen. 
Foch.  The  wily  French  commander  re- 
fused to  be  tricked  and  his  victorious 
troops  kept  on  in  their  rush  Khinewards. 

Emperor  Wilhelm  II,  the  world's  great- 
est autocrat,  abdicated  the  throne  and  re- 
nounced the  rights  of  succession  for  the 
Crown  Prince  on  November  9th  and  the 


overthrow  of  autocracy  and  militarism  was 
complete.  This  was  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement a  few  hours  later  that  the  first 
of  the  German  states  to  announce  a  repub- 
lic was  Bavaria  and  that  the  diet  of  that 
little  kingdom  had  overthrown  the  Wittles- 
bach  dynasty  and  deposed  King  Ludwig 
and  his  heir,  Prince  Eupprecht.  The  Ger- 
man chancellor's  announcement  of  the 
Kaiser's  abdication  follows: 

' '  The  German  imperial  chancellor,  Prince 
Max  of  Baden,  has  issued  the  following 
decree :  '  The  kaiser  and  king  has  decided 
to  renounce  the  throne. 

"  'The  imperial  chancellor  will  remain 
in  office  until  the  questions  connected  with 
the  abdication  of  the  kaiser,  the  renouncing 
by  the  crown  prince  of  the  throne  of  the 
German  empire  and  of  Prussia,  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  regency  shall  have  been 
settled. 

"  'For  the  regency  he  intends  to  appoint 
Deputy  Ebert  as  imperial  chancellor,  and 
he  proposes  that  a  bill  shall  be  brought  in 
for  the  establishment  of  a  law  providing1 
for  the  immediate  promulgation  of  general 


La   Bassee   recaptured   after   three   years   of   terrific   bombardment.     The   Germans   were   finally   forced 
out  by  the  victorious  British.    Note  the  huge  crater  caused    by   a   mine    exploded    by    the    Germans. 
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Another    German   "Victory."     The.    remains   of  a  Church  near  the  firing  line. 


suffrage  and  for  a  constitutional  German 
national  assembly,  which  will  settle  finally 
the  future  form  of  government  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  and  of  those  peoples  which 
might  be  desirous  of  coming  within  the 
empire/  " 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  man  whose 
dreams  of  dominion  had  plunged  the  world 
into  war.  With  some  of  his  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  his  personal  household,  he  fled  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  interned. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  disturb- 
ances in  Germany  were  growing.  The 
strikes  of  workers  extended  through  all  the 
cities  of  northern  Germany.  More  ships 
had  been  seized  by  the  rebels  at  Kiel  and 
there  had  been  fighting  between  them  and 
the  scattered  royalists.  With  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Kaiser,  Berlin  had  been  seized 
by  the  workmen's  and  soldiers'  council. 
The  revolutionists  held  sway  in  Wurttem- 
burg  and  Brunswick  and  the  monarchs  of 
those  principalities  stepped  down  from 
their  thrones. 

On  November  10th,  the  red  flag  was 
flying  everywhere  in  Berlin  and  a  republic 
was  declared  to  exist  by  the  social  demo- 


crats. Friedrich  Ebert,  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prince  Maximillian,  had  become 
chancellor  and  head  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. Among  his  cabinet  he  numbered 
Dr.  Liebnecht,  recently  released  from 
prison,  and  Philip  Scheidemann,  both 
worldwide  known  leaders  of  governmental 
reform.  A  general  strike  had  been  called 
and  within  seven  hours,  with  no  bloodshed 
except  for  a  few  deaths  in  clashes  with 
German  army  officers,  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  government  had  been  accom- 
plished and  another  republic  added  to  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  world  war  ended  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
(Paris  time)  on  November  llth,  1918.  The 
United  States  received  the  news  in  a  dis- 
patch sent  from  Washington  stating  that 
at  2 :45  A.  M.  the  state  department  had  an- 
nounced that  the  armistice  terms  had  been 
signed  and  that  they  would  become  effective 
at  the  hour  given  above.  Gen.  Foch  had 
conveyed  the  news  to  all  his  commanders 
and  promptly  to  the  minute  firing  ceased  at 
the  time  set. 

The  terms  imposed  in  the  armistice  leave 
no  opportunity  for  Germany  to  resume 
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D  ilitary  operations.  With  the  signing  of 
t  le  agreement  the  new  government  in  Ber- 
li  Q,  in  effect,  placed  itself  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  The  following  is  a 
s  immary  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice : 
( The  complete  terms  are  given  elsewhere.) 

MILITARY  SURRENDERS 

The  Germans,  within  fourteen  days,  must 
evacuate  all  of  Belgium,  France,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  Luxembourg.  All  German 
troops  remaining  after  that  time  will  be- 
come prisoners  of  war. 

The  Germans  must  surrender  5,000  can- 
non, half  heavy  and  half  field  artillery; 
30,000  machine  guns,  3,000  mine  throwers, 
and  2,000  airplanes,  fighters,  bombers — 
first  D.  seventy-threes — and  night  bombing 
machines. 

The  Germans  must  surrender  in  good 
condition  5,000  locomotives,  50,000  wagons, 
and  10,000  motor  lorries.  They  also  must 
turn  over  all  the  railways  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  their  coal  and  metal  supplies. 

All  Germans  in  East  Africa  must  sur- 
render in  one  month. 


NAVAL  SURRENDERS 


The  Germans  must  surrender  160  sub- 
marines, including  all  cruiser  and  mine  lay- 
ing submarines.  They  also  must  give  up 
the  following  naval  craft,  the  individual 
ships  to  be  designated  by  the  allies :  Fifty 
destroyers,  six  battle  cruisers,  ten  battle- 
ships, eight  light  cruisers. 

The  other  submarines  and  all  the  other 
surface  vessels  are  to  be  disarmed  and  dis- 
manned  and  concentrated  in  German  ports 
to  be  designated  by  the  Allies.  All  auxil- 
iary vessels  (trawlers,  motor  vessels,  etc.) 
are  to  be  disarmed. 

All  ports  on  the  Black  sea  occupied  by 
the  Germans  are  to  be  surrendered,  to- 
gether with  all  the  Russian  vessels  captured 
by  the  Germans. 

All  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Allies  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gerftians  are 
to  be  surrendered  without  reciprocity. 

OCCUPATIONS 

The  allies  will  occupy  all  of  the  country 
on  the  left  (west)  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
principal  crossings  at  Mayence,  Coblenz, 


Fort  Douaumont  After  Its   Recapture  By  the  French. 


Destruction  Wrought  by  Germans  in  Cambrai  House.     "Gott  Mit  Uns!"  is  scrawled  upon  the  bedstead 

in  this  pillaged  and  destroyed  room. 


The  Mystery  Ship-  Trapping  German   Submarine 
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and  Cologne,  together  with  the  bridgeheads 
(twenty  miles  in  radius)  on  the  right  bank. 

The  Germans  must  withdraw  and  create 
a  neutral  zone  on  the  right  bank  forty  kilo- 
meters wide  from  the  Holland  border  to 
the  Swiss  border. 

The  allies  will  occupy  the  German  forts 
on  the  Cattegat  to  insure  freedom  of  access 
to  the  Baltic. 

EESTOEATION 

Besides  France,  Belgium  and  Alsace,  the 
Germans  must  retire  from  all  territory 
held  by  Eussia,  Eoumania,  and  Turkey 
before  the  war. 

The  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest- 
Litovsk  are  abrogated. 

The  allies  are  to  have  access  to  the  re- 
stored territories  in  the  east  either  through 
Dantzig  or  the  Eiver  Vistula. 

EESTITUTION 

Full  restitution  for  all  damage  done  by 
the  German  armies. 

Eestitution  of  the  cash  taken  from  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium. 

Eeturn  of  all  of  the  gold  taken  by  the 


Germans  from  Eussia  and  Eoumania,  this 
gold  to  be  turned  over  to  the  allies  as 
trustees. 

EEPATEIATION 

All  allied  prisoners  in  Germany,  military, 
naval  or  civilian,  to  be  repatriated  imme- 
diately without  reciprocal  action  by  the 
allies. 

The  territory  west  of  the  Ehine  which 
the  Germans  must  evacuate  is  roughly 
20,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  9,000,000.  It  includes  some 
of  the  most  important  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Germany,  and  such 
great  centers  as  Cologne,  Strassburg,  Metz, 
and  Coblenz. 

The  territory  consists  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the  Palatinate,  the  Ehine  province, 
Birkenfeld,  and  about  one-third  of  Hesse. 

The  Ehine  province  is  the  largest  of 
these  districts.  Its  area  is  10,423  square 
miles  and  the  census  of  1910  gave  its  popu- 
lation as  5,759,000.  It  contains  great  coal 
and  metal  deposits  and  some  of  the  largest 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  centers  of 
Gertnany.  There  also  are  textile  industries 


Lens  After  Four  Years  of  Fighting. 
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on  a  vast  scale  as  well  as  extensive  farming 
and  wine  growing  regions. 

The  most  important  cities  are  Cologne, 
Coblenz,  Bonn,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is 
the  most  westerly  province  of  Prussia,  by 
which  it  was  acquired  in  1815. 

Next  in  size  is  Alsace-Lorraine.  Torn 
from  France  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  its  restoration  to  the  mother  country 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  points  upon  which 
the  allies  have  insisted  in  outlining  their 
terms.  Its  area  is  5,600  square  miles,  and 
its  population  about  1,875,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Metz,  Strass- 
burg,  Muehlhausen,  and  Kolmar.  It  con- 
tains the  great  iron  ore  district  of  Briey, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  German 
supply,  and  the  extensive  Saar  coal  fields. 
Its  textile  industries  are  among  the  most 
important  in  Germany. 

The  Palatinate  is  2,372  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  has  about  950,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  chiefly  a  farming  and  wine  growing- 
country,  although  there  are  some  large 
manufacturing  industries.  The  capital  is 
Speyer. 


Birkenf  eld  is  a  principality  belonging  to, 
although  detached  from,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Oldenburg.  It  is  inclosed  in  the  Rhino 
province.  Its  area  is  194  square  miles,  and 
its  population  about  45,000. 

The  total  area  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse,  about  one-third  of  which  lies  west 
of  the  Rhine,  is  2,965  square  miles,  and  its 
total  population  is  1,300,000.  The  capital 
of  Hesse,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  Mainz,  one  of  the  principal  fort- 
resses of  Germany. 

Evacuation  of  this  territory  also  frees 
from  German  control  the  nominally  inde- 
pendent grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
which,  invaded  by  Germany  at  the  begin- 
of  the  war,  has  been  completely  under  its 
control  since  that  time. 

Of  the  final  fate  of  Germany  there  seems 
little  doubt.  Each  day  brings  the  abdica- 
tion of  another  of  the  minor  monarchs  of 
the  former  empire.  That  these  republics 
will  be  held  together  under  a  general  re- 
publican form  of  government  seems  proba- 
ble. There  seems  no  likelihood  that  even  a 
vestige  of  the  absolute  form  of  government 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut  in  Front  Line  Trench. 
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Paris  As  Seen  from  an  Airplane.     The  photograph  was  made  by  an  airplane  flying  higher  than  the 
one   shown  in  the  picture.     The  street  running  diagonally  across  the  city  is  the  Avenue  de  la  Republique. 


will  remain. 

Emperor  Charles  of  Austria-Hungary 
also  had  quit  his  throne,  and  on  November 
16th  his  abdication  was  announced.  The 
government  was  taken  over  by  the  deputies 
of  the  people,  as  they  termed  themselves. 
The  former  emperor  retired  to  Ecjartsau 
with  his  family. 

As  the  Allied  troops  moved  forward  to 
occupy  the  strip  of  territory  from  which 
they  dominated  the  situation,  every  effort 
was  made  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
people  in  Germany.  Great  problems  of  re- 
construction faced  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. For  more  than  four  years  every 
human  effort  had  been  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  war.  Now  the  work  was 
turned  into  other  channels  of  production 
and  in  the  meantime  the  people  were  with- 
out food.  For  the  first  time  the  outside 
world  gained  an  idea  of  how  hard  pressed 
Germany  really  was,  from  inside  her  bor- 
ders as  well  as  from  out.  The  Allies  were 
appealed  to  to  rush  food  to  the  Germans 
and  President  Wilson  gave  America's  an- 


swer by  announcing  that  for  some  time  the 
nation  would  have  to  abide  by  the  conserva- 
tion rules  laid  down  by  the  councillors  in 
Washington  so  that  Germany  might  be 
aided  in  the  task  of  making  a  new  nation. 

In  Austria,  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Rus- 
sia the  problems  were  even  greater.  It  is 
in  this  part  of  the  world  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  autonomy  of  peoples  will  have  its 
greatest  effect. 

The  great  war  brought  military  develop- 
ments the  world  had  never  imagined  pos- 
sible. Great  guns  with  a  range  many  times 
the  most  powerful  ones  hitherto  invented 
had  been  perfected.  The  war  in  the  air 
had  been  brought  to  a  stage  where  nations 
figured  their  fleets  of  great  airplanes  in 
thousands  rather  than  in  scores.  Old  meth- 
ods of  transportation  gave  way  entirely  to 
perfected  motor  vehicles.  Cavalry  fell 
practically  into  disuse  except  for  scouting 
purposes  on  rare  occasions.  The  subma- 
rine changed  the  problems  of  naval  warfare 
and  new  methods  had  to  be  developed  to 
combat  the  undersea  boats. 
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The  armies  of  the  belligerents  had 
reached  numerical  strength  the  total  of 
which  was  difficult  to  conceive.  Millions 
of  men  were  thrown  into  the  battles,  fought 
on  a  width  of  front  and  a  scale  never  before 
deemed  possible.  And  the  losses  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  manpower  involved. 

The  United  States*  was  at  war  about 
nineteen  months.  Her  troops  really  did 
not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  hostilities  until 
six  months  after  she  declared  war.  The 
list  of  casualties  follows : 

ARMY 

Killed  in  action. 31,672 

Lost  at  sea  381 

Died  of  wounds  13,395 

Died  of  disease  22,167 

Died  of  accident  and  other  causes.  3,801 

Wounded  in  action  194,102 

Missing  in  action 5,421 


MARINE  CORPS 

Deaths    2,518 

Wounded  in  action  8,576 

Missing .; 215 


Total 282,012 

The  British  lost  in  killed  900,000  men 
according  to  the  latest  official  estimate 
made  in  October.  The  French  estimate  the 
German  losses  at  2,500,000  killed,  while  the 
British  estimate  the  enemy  losses  in  dead 
at  3,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  French 
losses  in  killed  were  something  more  than 
a  million  lives.  The  Russians,  though  they 
were  put  out  of  the  war,  lost  heavily  in  the 
vast  campaigns  on  the  east  front.  Next  to 
the  Germans,  their  losses  probably  were 
the  heaviest.  Military  authorities  place 
the  Italian  losses  at  more  than  500,000. 
Austria  lost  heavily,  the  dead  probably  ex- 
ceeding 1,500,000.  The  Serbs,  Roumanians, 
Greeks,  Turks  and  Bulgars,  with  compara- 
tively small  forces  engaged,  numbered  their 
losses  far  below  these  stupendous  figures. 


A  Tank  Plowing  Through  a  Shell  Hole. 
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WITH  IEON  FIST  AND  SHINING 
SWORD." 

By  Wm.  Hohenzollern,  German  Kaiser. 

The  German  Emperor,  in  an  address  to  his  Army 
on  December  22,  1917,  said:  "It.  has  been  a  year 
full  of  events  for  the  German  Army  and  the  Ger- 
man Fatherland.  Powerful  blows  have  been  de- 
livered, and  your  comrades  in  the  east  have  been 
able  to  bring  about  great  decisions.  There  has 
been  no  man,  no  officer,  and  no  General  on  the 
whole  eastern  front,  wherever  I  have  spoken  to 
them,  who  has  not  frankly  admitted  that  they  could 
not  have  accomplished  what  they  have  if  their  com- 
rades in  the  west  had  not  stood  to  a  man.  But  for 
the  calm  and  heroic  warriors  on  the  western  front 
the  enormous  development  of  German  forces  in  the 
east  and  in  Italy  never  would  have  been  possible. 
The  fighter  in  the  west  has  exposed  heroically  his 
body  so  that  his  brothers  on  the  Dvina  and  the  Isonzo 
might  storm  from  victory  to  victory.  The  fearful 
battles  on  the  bloody  hills  around  Verdun  were  not 
in  vain.  They  created  new  foundations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  tactical  and  strategical  con- 
nection between  the  battles  on  the  Aisne,  in  the 
Champagne,  Artois,  and  Flanders  and  at  Cambrai, 
and  the  events  in  the  east  and  in  Italy  is  so  mani- 
fest that  it  is  useless  to  waste  words  on  it. 

"With  a  centralized  direction,  the  German  army 
works  in  a  centralized  manner.  In  order  that  we 
should  be  able  to  deliver  these  offensive  blows  one 
portion  of  the  army  had  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
hard  as  this  is  for  the  German  soldier.  Such  a  de- 
fensive battle,  however,  as  has  been  fought  in  1917 
is  without  parallel.  A  fraction  of  the  German  Army 
accepted  the  heavy  task,  covering  its  comrades  in  the 
east  unconditionally,  and  it  had  the  entire  Anglo- 
French  Army  against  itself.  In  long  preparation 
the  enemy  had  collected  unheard-of  technical  means 
and  masses  of  ammunition  and  guns  in  order  to  make 
his  entry  into  Brussels  over  your  front,  as  he  proud- 
ly announced.  The  enemy  has  achieved  nothing. 
The  most  gigantic  feat  ever  accomplished  by  an  army, 
and  one  without  parallel  in  history,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  German  Army.  I  do  not  boast.  It  is 
a  fact  and  nothing  else.  The  admiration  you  have 
earned  shall  be  your  reward,  and  at  the  same  time 
your  pride.  Nothing  can  in  any  way  place  in  the 
shade  or  surpass  what  you  have  accomplished,  how- 
ever great  and  overwhelming  it  may  be. 

"The  year  1917,  with  its  great  battles,  has  proved 
that  the  German  people  has  in  the  Lord  of  Cre- 
ation above  an  unconditional  and  avowed  ally  on 
whom  it  can  absolutely  rely.  Without  Him  all  would 
have  been  in  vain.  Every  one  of  you  had  to  exert 
every  nerve  to  the  utmost.  I  know  that  every  one 
of  you  in  the  unparalleled  drumfire  did  superhuman 
deeds.  The  feeling  may  have  been  frequently  with 
you:  'If  we  only  had  something  behind  us;  if  we 
only  had  some  relief!'  It  came  as  the  result  of  the 


blow  in  the  east,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  storms  of 
war  are  at  present  silenced.  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  forever!  Yesterday  I  saw  and  spoke  to  your 
comrades  near  Verdun,  and  there,  passing  through 
all  minds  like  the  scent  of  the  morning  breeze,  was 
the  thought:  'You  are  no  longer  alone.'  The  great 
successes  and  victories  of  the  recent  past,  the  great 
days  of  battle  in  Flanders  and  before  Cambrai,  where 
the  first  crushing  offensive  blow  delivered  upon  the 
arrogant  British  showed  that  despite  three  years 
of  war  and  suffering  our  troops  still  retained  their 
old  offensive  spirit,  have  their  effect  on  the  entire 
Fatherland  and  on  the  enemy.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  still  in  store  for  us,  but  you  have  seen  how 
in  this  last  of  the  four  years  of  war  God's  hand 
has  visibly  prevailed,  punished  treachery,  and  re- 
warded heroic  persistence.  From  this  we  can  gain 
firm  confidence  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  us  in  the 
future  also.  *  *  * 

"If  the  enemy  does  not  want  peace,  then  we  must 
bring  peace  to  the  world  by  battering  in  with  the 
iron  fist  and  shining  sword  tho  doors  of  those  who 
will  not  have  peace." 

*  "FORWARD  WITH  GOD  TO  FRESH  DEEDS." 

On  January  1,  1918,  the  German  Emperor,  in  a 
New  Year's  greeting  to  his  troops,  said:  "The  Ger- 
man people  in  arms  has  thus  everywhere,  on  land 
and  sea,  achieved  great  deeds.  But  our  enemies  still 
hope,  with  the  assistance  of  new  allies,  to  defeat 
you  and  then  destroy  forever  the  world  position  won 
by  Germany  in  hard  endeavor.  They  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Trusting  in  our  righteous  cause  and  in  our 
strength,  we  face  the  year  1918  with  firm  confidence 
and  iron  will.  Therefore,  forward  with  God  to  fresh 
deeds  and  fresh  victories!" 

"AN  UNSTAINED  SHIELD  AND 
A  SHARP  SWORD." 

The  German  Crown  Prince,  in  his  New  Year's 
greeting  to  his  army,  said:  "Proud,  and  with  a 
thankful  heart,  I  behold  you,  my  brave,  resolute 
leaders  and  my  heroic  troops.  With  an  unstained 
shield  and  a  sharp  sword  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  new  year  around  the  Imperial  War  Lord,  ready 
to  strike  and  win,  God  with  us." 

HOW  TO  WIN  IN  WARFAEE. 

By  Marshal  Foch,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Allied  Armies. 

"Modern  war,  to  arrive  at  its  end — to  impose  its 
will  on  the  enemy — recognizes  only  one  means,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  organized  forces.  War 
undertakes  and  prepares  this  destruction  by  the  bat- 
tle, which  brings  about  the  overthrow  of  the  ad- 
versary, disorganizes  his  command,  destroys  his  dis- 
cipline and  liaisons,  and  nullifies  his  units  so  far 
as  their  fighting  power  is  concerned.  From  this  i 
is  an  obvious  corollary  that  the  offensive,  whether 
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started  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  or  whether 
it  follows  the  defensive,  can  alone  give  results,  and 
in  consequence  must  always  be  adopted,  at  least  at 
the  finish.  Every  defensive  battle,  therefore,  must 
be  terminated  by  an  offensive  action,  a  victorious 
counter  attack,  or  it  will  lead  to  no  result.  The- 
oretically, the  conduct  of  battle  is  then  the  carrying 
through  of  the  decisive  attack  to  success;  theoret- 
ically also,  to  be  stronger  at  a  given  point  and  at  a 
given  moment,  all  one's  forces  should  be  applied  sim- 
ultaneously on  that  point,  and  that  in  an  unex- 
pected manner.  When  we  pass  to  practice,  we  see 
we  must  take  other  things  into  account;  the  idea  of 
protection  reappears  and  imposes  sacrifices;  absorbs 
forces. 

"To  fix  the  direction  of  iba  attack,  to  guard  against 
the  plans  of  the  enemy;  to  prevent  him  from  carry- 
ing out  the  same  manoeuvre,  we  must  undertake, 
carry  on,  and  sustain  numerous  combats,  each  with 
a  determined  aim.  But  since  there  remains  no  doubt 
that  the  decisive  attack  is  the  very  keystone  of  the 
battle,  all  the  other  actions  which  make  up 
the  battle  must  only  be  envisaged,  considered,  or- 
ganized, provided  with  forces,  in  the  measure  in 
which  they  prepare,  facilitate,  and  guarantee  the  de- 
velopment of  the  decisive  attack,  characterized  by 
its  mass,  its  surprise,  and  its  speed,  and  for  which, 
in  consequence,  it  is  essential  to  reserve  the  maxi- 
mum force  possible  of  troops  of  manoeuvre.  The 
manoeuvre  battle,  the  reserve  (that  is  to  say,  the 
prepared  bludgeon),  is  organized,  kept  back,  care- 
fully instructed  to  execute  the  single  act  of  the  bat- 
tle from  which  results  are  expected,  the  decisive 
attack;  the  reserve  is  husbanded  with  the  most  ex- 
treme parsimony,  so  that  the  bludgeon  may  be 
strong  enough,  the  blow  as  violent  as  possible.  Let 
loose  at  the  finish,  without  any  lurking  idea  of  sav- 
ing them,  with  a  well-thought-out  plan  for  winning 
the  battle  at  a  point  chosen  and  determined,  the  re- 
serves are  thrown  in  all  together  in  an  action  sur- 
passing in  violence  and  energy  all  the  other  phases 
of  the  battle,  an  action  with  the  proper  character- 
istics of  surprise,  of  mass  and  speed.  All  our  forces 
really  participate,  either  by  preparing  it,_pr  by  car- 
rying it  out,  in  this,  our  supreme  aim. 

"Given  that,  in  the  manoeuvre  battle  (a  superior 
form,  since  it  leads  to  the  most  complete  employ- 
ment of  forces),  the  decisive  attack  is  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  of  success,  everything  else 
becomes  secondary;  therefore,  the  smallest  possible 
numbers  must  be  consecrated  to  secondary  objects, 
and  their  employment  must  be  regarded,  managed, 
studied,  only  in  relation  to  our  preparations  for  the 
decisive  act.  Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that 
besides  the  execution  of  the  decisive  attack,  it  is 
necessary:  1.  To  arrange  its  direction,  to  clarify  the 
plan;  2.  To  prepare  it;  3.  To  watch  it,  to  improve 
it;  because  of  the  possibilities  open  to  the  enemy 
(1)  of  concealing  his  dispositions;  (2)  of  changing 
them;  (3)  of  making  similar  attacks. 

"Hence  comes  the  necessity  of  a  series  of  dispo- 
sitions (of  protection,  if  you  like),  having  for  ob- 
jects: 1.  To  reconnoitre  the  enemy;  2.  To  immo- 
bilize him;  3.  To  paralyze  him  and  absorb  his  ac- 
tivity; and  all  that  is  included  in  what  is  called  the 
frontal  combat,  or,  rather,  the  'preparation,'  prep- 
aration for  the  decisive  battle,  which  is  then  some- 
thing quite  different  from  an  ordinary  battle.  But 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  wherever  he  shows  him- 
self, demands  numerous  forces;  to  immobilize  him 
demands  great  forces ;  you  cannot  stop  him  with 
nothing;  and,  to  paralyze  him,  demands  still  more 
forces  and  more  time. 

"Finally,  this  frontal  fighting,  which,  to  remain 
faithful  to  theory,  one  would  expect  to  carry  out 


with  only  feeble  effectives,  absorbs  in  practice  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  forces,  as  it  takes  the  greater 
part  of  the  time;  whereas  our  decisive  attack  em- 
ploys only  the  lesser  part  of  the  troops,  and  lasts 
only  a  few  moments;  a  double  effect  of  perspective 
which  confirms  superficial  minds  in  the  idea  that 
the  frontal  fighting  is  the  battle,  because  they  judge 
only  by  quantity  (of  forces,  or  time),  not  by  re- 
sults and  the  causes  of  them;  an  error  which  there- 
fore leads  them  to  the  doctrine  of  the  parallel  battle. 
We  must  not  be  deceived  by  appearances.  Although 
theory  fails  when  it  is  applied  by  feeble  hands,  and 
when  the  accessories  obscure  the  main  principle,  or 
the  details  hide  the  root  idea,  history  and  reason 
show  us  that  in  battle  there  is  a  single  argument 
which  is  worth  while;  the  decisive  attack,  which  is 
alone  capable  of  assuring  the  desired  result,  the 
overthrow  of  the  adversary." — London  Field,  June, 
1918. 

FOURTEEN  POINTS  OF  PEACE. 

By  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 

United  States. 

On  January  8,  1918,  President  Wilson,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  named  four- 
teen points  as  essential  in  a  consideration  of  peace. 
His  speech,  in  full,  will  be  found  on  pages  17-18  of 
the  1918  WORLD  ALMANAC  AND  CYCLOPEDIA.  The  four- 
teen points  he  stated  as  follows: 

I.  Open    covenants    of   peace,    openly   arrived   at; 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international 
understandings    of    any    kind,    but    diplomacy   shall 
proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

II.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas, 
outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war, 
except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  international   action  for   the  enforcement  of  in- 
ternational  covenants. 

III.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible  "of  all  eco- 
nomic barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality 
of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations  consent- 
ing to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its 
maintenance. 

IV.  Adequate    guarantees    given    and    taken   that 
national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

V.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial 
adjustment    of    all    colonial    claims,    based    upon    a 
strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determin- 
ing all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of 
the  populations  concerned   must  have   equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined. 

VI.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,  and 
such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affecting  Russia 
as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co-operation  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the 
independent  determination  of  her  own  political  de- 
velopment and  national  policy,  and  assure  her  of  a 
sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  un- 
der institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than 
a  welcome,   assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she 
may  need   and   may   herself  desire.     The  treatment 
accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months 
to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of 
their  comprehension  of  her  needs   as  distinguished 
from   their   own    interests,    and   of  their   intelligent 
and  unselfish  sympathy. 

VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be 
evacuated  and  restored  without  any  attempt  to  limit 
the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all 
other  free  nations.    No  other  single  act  will  serve  as 
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3iis  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  na- 
;ions  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and 
letermined  for  the  government  of  their  relations 
with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole 
structure  and  validity  of  international  law  is  for- 
ever impaired. 

VIII.  All   French   territory   should   be   freed   and 
the  invaded  portions  restored;   and  the  wrong  done 
to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Al- 
case-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  nearly  fifty  years,   should  be  righted,   in 
order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in 
the  interest  of  all. 

IX.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should 
be   effected    along   clearly   recognizable   lines   of   na- 
tionality. 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place 
among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and 


nelles  should  he  permanently  opened  as  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under 
international  guarantees. 

XIII.  An    independent    Polish    state    should    be 
erected   which  should  include  the  territories  inhab- 
ited    by     indisputably     Polish     populations,     which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  in- 
ternational covenant. 

XIV.  A   general    association   of   nations   must  be 
formed,  under  specific  covenants,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording   mutual    guarantees    of    political   independ- 
ence   and    territorial    integrity    to    great   and    small 
states  alike. 

Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  of  fourteen  peace  points 
was  made  a  day  after  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
David  Lloyd  George,  had  stated  in  a  public  address  to 


Troops  going  forward  to  attack. 


assured,   should  be  accorded   the  freest  opportunity 
of  autonomous  development. 

XI.  Roumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  should  be 
evacuated;    occupied  territories  restored;    Serbia  ac- 
corded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,   and  the 
relations  of  the  several  Balkan  states  to  one  another 
determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  es- 
tablished lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality;  and  in- 
ternational guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several 
Balkan  states  should  be  entered  into. 

XII.  The  Turkish   portions   of   the  present  Otto- 
man Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty, 
but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now  under  the 
Turkish   rule   should   be   assured   an   undoubted    se- 
curity of  life  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  oppor- 
tunity of  autonomous  development,  and  the  Darda- 


the    trades    unions    what   his    country    considered    a 
basis  for  peace  discussion. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  AIMS. 

By  Lloyd  George,  British  Premier  and 
Statesman. 

"We  are  not  fighting  a  war  of  aggression  against 
the  German  people.  Their  leaders  have  persuaded 
them  that  they  are  fighting  a  war  of  self-defense 
against  a  league  of  rival  nations  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Germany.  The  destruction  or  disruption  of 
Germany  has  never  been  a  war  aim  with  us.  Most 
reluctantly  and  quite  unprepared  we  were  forced  to 
join  in  their  war  in  self-defense,  in  defense  of  vio- 
lated law  in  Europe.  The  British  people  have  never 
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aimed  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  German  peoples  or 
the  disintegration  of  their  state.  Our  wish  is  not 
to  destroy  Germany's  great  position  in  the  world, 
but  to  turn  her  aside  from  schemes  of  military  dom- 
ination to  devote  her  strength  to  the  beneficent  task 
of  the  world.  We  are  not  fighting  to  destroy  Aus- 
tria-Hungary or  to  deprive  Turkey  of  its  capital  or 
the  rich  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  which  are 
predominantly  Turkish.  We  are  not  fighting  to  de- 
stroy the  German  constitution,  although  we  consider- 
a  military,  autocratic  constitution  a  dangerous  an- 
achronism. Our  viewpoint  is  that  the  adoption  of  a 
democratic  constitution  by  Germany  would  be  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  her  old  spirit  of  mil- 
itary domination  had  indeed  died  in  this  war,  and 
it  would  make  it  much  easier  for  us  to  conclude  a 
broad,  democratic  peace  with  her.  But  that  is  a 
question  for  the  German  people  to  decide. 

"It  is  more  than  a  year  since  the  President  of  the 
United  States  advised  the  belligerents  by  suggestion 
that  each  side  should  state  clearly  the  aims  for 
which  they  were  fighting.  We  replied.  The  Cen- 
tral Powers  did  not,  and  they  have  maintained  com- 
plete silence  as  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  Even  on  so  crucial  a  matter  as  their  in- 
tention regarding  Belgium  they  have  declined  to  give 
any  trustworthy  indication.  The  days  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  are  long  past.  We  can  no  longer  submit 
the  future  of  European  civilization  to  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  a  few  negotiators  striving  to  secure  by 
chicanery  or  persuasion  the  interests  of  this  or  that 
dynasty  or  nation.  Therefore,  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
territorial  settlement.  For  that  reason  also,  unless 
treaties  be  upheld,  it  is  obvious  that  no  treaty  of 
peace  can  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

"The  first  requirements  always  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  their  allies  have  been  the  complete  resto- 
ration, political,  territorial  and  economic,  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium,  and  such  reparation  as  can 
be  made  for  the  devastation  of  its  towns  and.  prov- 
inces. It  is  no  demand  for  war  indemnity,  but  in- 
sistence that  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  stable 
peace  this  great  breach  of  public  law  in  Europe 
must  be  repudiated  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  re- 
paired. Reparation  means  recognition.  Unless  in- 
ternational right  is  recognized  by  insistence  on  pay- 
ment for  injury  done  in  defiance  of  its  canons,  it 
can  never  be  a  reality.  Next  comes  the  restoration 
of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  the  occupied  parts  of 
France,  Italy  and  Roumania.  The  complete  with- 
drawal of  alien  armies  and  reparation  for  injustice 
done  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  permanent 
peace. 

"We  mean  to  stand  by  the  French  democracy  to 
the  death  in  the  demand  they  make  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  great  wrong  of  '71,  when  Alsace-Lor- 
raine was  torn  away.  This  sore  has  poisoned  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  half  a  century,  and  until  cured 
healthy  conditions  cannot  be  restored.  Nobody 
who  knows  Prussia  and  her  designs  toward  Russia 
can  doubt  her  ultimate  intention.  Whatever  phrases 
she  uses  to  delude  Russia,  she  does  not  mean  to  sur- 
render any  of  the  Russian  provinces  and  cities  now 
occupied.  Under  the  name  of  another  they  will 
henceforth  be  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  ruled 
by  the  Prussian  sword,  and  the  rest  of  the  Russians 
will  be  enticed  or  bullied  into  complete  economic 
and  ultimate  political  enslavement. 

TO  STAND  BY  ALLIES. 

"Democracy  in  this  country  will  stand  to  the  last 
by  the  democracies  of  France  and  Italy.  We  should 
be  proud  to  fight  to  the  end  side  by  side  with  the 
new  Russian  democracy.  So  would  America,  France 


and  Italy.  But  if  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  act 
independently  we  have  no  means  to  arrest  the  catas- 
trophe. Russia  can  only  be  saved  by  her  own  peo- 
ple. An  independent  Poland,  comprising  all  gen- 
uinely Polish  elements,  who  desire  to  participate, 
is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  stability  of  Western 
Europe. 

"Though  we  agree  with  President  Wilson  that 
the  breaking  up  of  Austria-Hungary  is  no  part  of 
our  war  aims,  we  feel  that  unless  genuine  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  true  democratic  principles  is  granted 
those  Austro-Hungarian  nationalities  who  have  long 
desired  it,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  a  removal  of 
those  causes  of  unrest  in  that  part  of  Europe  which 
have  so  long  threatened  the  general  peace.  On  the 
same  grounds  we  regard  as  vital  the  legitimate  claims 
of  the  Italians  for  union  with  those  of  their  own  race 
and  tongue.  We  also  mean  to  press  that  justice  be 
done  to  the  men  of  Roumanian  blood  and  speech  in 
their  legitimate  aspirations.  If  these  conditions  were 
fulfilled  Austria-Hungary  would  become  a  power 
whose  strength  would  conduce  to  the  permanent 
peace  and  freedom  of  Europe  instead  of  the  instru- 
ment of  a  pernicious  Prussian  military  autocracy. 
Outside  of  Europe  we  believe  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied. 

FUTURE  OF  TURKEY. 

"While  we  do  not  challenge  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands  of  the  Turk- 
ish race,  with  its  capital  Constantinople— the  pas- 
sage between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  being 
internationalized  and  neutralized — Arabia,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, entitled  to  recognition  of  their  separate  na- 
tional conditions.  What  the  exact  form  of  that  rec- 
ognition should  be  need  not  here  be  discussed,  be- 
yond stating  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  restore 
to  their  former  sovereignty  the  territories  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  ar- 
rangements we  have  made  with  our  allies  on  this 
and  other  subjects.  I  can  only  say  that  as  new  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  Russian  collapse  and  the 
separate  Russian  negotiations,  have  changed  the 
conditions  in  which  the  arrangements  were  made, 
we  are  always  ready  to  discuss  them  with  our  allies. 

"Respecting  the  German  colonies,  they,  are  held  at 
the  disposal  of  a  conference  whose  decision  must 
have  primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
their  native  inhabitants.  The  governing  considera- 
tion in  all  these  cases  must  be  that  the  inhabitants 
shall  be  placed  under  control  of  an  administration 
acceptable  to  themselves,  one  of  whose  main  pur- 
poses will  be  to  prevent  their  exploitation  for  the 
benefit  of  European  capitalists  or  governments.  Fi- 
nally, there  must  be  reparation  for  injuries  done  in 
violation  of  international  law.  The  peace  confer- 
ence must  not  forget  our  seamen  and  the  services 
they  rendered  and  the  outrages  they  have  suffered. 
To  secure  the  conditions  I  have  enumerated,  the 
British  Empire  is  prepared  to  make  even  greater 
sacrifices." 

GERMANY 'S  ANSWER  TO  WILSON'S 
14  POINTS. 

To  the  declaration  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  replies  were  made  on  January  24,  by  the 
German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Hertling,  and  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Czernin,  the  former  in  the  main  committee  of  the 
Reichstag,  at  Berlin;  the  latter  at  Vienna. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  President  Wilson. 
Here  also  I  admit  that  the  tone  has  changed.  It 
appears  that  the  unanimous  rejection  at  the  time 
of  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  reply  to  the 
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Papal  note,  to  sow  discord  between  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  nation  has  done  its  work. 
It  was  possibly  this  unanimous  rejection  which  led 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  right  road,  and  perhaps  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  because  now  there  is,  at  least, 
no  longer  any  question  of  the  suppression  of  the 
German  nation  by  an  autocratic  Government,  and  the 
former  attacks  against  the  House  of  Hohenzollern 
are  not  repeated.  I  will  not  go  into  the  distorted 
representations  of  German  policy  which  are  even  yet 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilson's  message,  but  I  will  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  points  which  Mr.  Wilson  brings 
forward.  There  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  points 
in  which  he  formulates  his  peace  programme,  and  I 
beg  of  you  to  have  patience  if  I  bring  forward  these 
fourteen  points  for  discussion,  as  briefly  as  possible." 
The  Chancellor  then  dealt  seriatim  with  the  four- 
teen points: 

(I)  "History  records  that  we  were  the  first  to 
be  able  to  declare  ourselves  in  agreement  with  the 
most  extensive  publicity  of  diplomatic   agreements. 
I  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  our  defensive  alliance 
with   Austria-Hungary   has   been   known   to   all   the 
world    since   the    war   of   1889,    while   the   offensive 
agreements  of  our  enemies  have  had  to  be  disclosed 
during  the  course  of  this  war,  chiefly  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Russian  secret  documents.     The  full 
publicity   also   given   to   the    negotiations   at   Brest- 
Litovsk  proves  that  we  were  in  a  position  readily  to 
consent  to  this  proposal,  and  to  declare  the  publica- 
tion of  negotiations  as  a  general  political  principle. 

(II)  "Complete  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  seas 
in  war  and  peace  is  also  put  forward  by  Germany 
as  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  demands  for 
the  future.     Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  whatever.     The  restriction  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wilson  toward  the  end  is  incomprehensible  and 


seems  superfluous.  It  should  therefore  be  sup- 
pressed. It  would,  however,  be  important  in  a  high 
degree  for  the  future  freedom  of  the  seas  if  claims 
to  strongly  fortified  naval  bases  on  important  inter- 
national shipping  routes,  such  as  England  maintains 
at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hongkong,  on  the  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, and  at  many  otner  points  were  renounced. 

(III)  "With  this  we  wholly  agree.     We  also  con- 
demn an  economic  war  which  would  inevitably  bring 
with  it  causes  for  future  warlike  complications. 

(IV)  "As  has  already  been  declared  by  us  on  a 
previous  occasion,   the  subject  of  the  limitation   of 
armaments  is  a  matter  quite  suitable  for  discussion. 
The  financial   situation   of  all   the   European  states 
after  war  should  further  its  satisfactory  solution  in 
a  most  effective  manner.     It  will  be  seen  that  as 
to  the  first  four  points  of  the  programme  agreement 
could  be  reached  without  difficulty. 

(V)  "The  practical  carrying  out  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson  will  in  this  world  of  re- 
alities meet  with  some  difficulties.     In  any  case,  I 
believe  that  for  the  time  being  it  may  be  left  to  the 
greatest  colonial  empire — England — to  determine  as 
to  how  she  will  come  to  terms  with  her  ally  regard- 
ing this  proposal.    We  shall  have  to  talk  about  this 
point  of  the  programme  at  the  time  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  world,  which 
has  also  been  demanded  unconditionally  by  us. 

(VI)  "The  Entente  states  having  refused  to  join 
in   the  negotiations  within  the  period  agreed   upon 
by  Russia  and  the  four  allied  powers,  I  must  decline, 
in   the   name    of   the   latter,    any   subsequent    inter- 
ference.    The  question  here  involved  is  one  which 
alone  concerns  Russia  and  the   four  allied  powers. 
I  cherish  the  hope  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
nations  within  the  western  boundaries  of  the  former 
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Russian  Empire  it  will  be  possible  to  be  on  good  re- 
lations with  these  nations  as  well  as  with  the  rest 
of  Russia,  for  whom  we  urgently  wish  a  return  of 
guarantees  which  will  secure  a  peaceful  order  of 
things  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

(VII)  "As   far  as   the   Belgian   question   is   con- 
cerned, it  has  been  declared  repeatedly  by  my  pre- 
decessors in  office  that  at  no  time  during  the  war 
has  the  forcible  annexation  of  Belgium  by  the  Ger- 
man Empire  formed  a  point  in  the  program  of  Ger- 
man  politics.     The   Belgian   question   belongs   to    a 
complicity   of   questions   the   details    of   which   will 
have  to  be  regulated  during  the  peace  negotiations. 
As  long  as  our  enemies  do  not  unreservedly  adopt 
the  attitude  that  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the 
Allies  offers  the  only  possible  foundation  for  peace 
negotiations  I  must  adhere  to  the  standpoint  which, 
up  to  the  present,  has  always  been  taken,  and  must 
decline  any  discussion  of  the  Belgian  question  until 
the  general  discussion  takes  place. 

(VIII)  "The  occupied  parts  of  France  are  a  val- 
uable pawn   in   our  hands.     Here   also   forcible  an- 
nexation forms  no  part  of  the  official  German  policy. 
The    conditions    and    modalities    of    the    evacuation, 
which   must   take   into   consideration    the    vital    in- 
terests of  Germany,   must  be   agreed   between   Ger- 
many and  France.     I  can  only  once  again  expressly 
emphasize  that  there  can  never  be  any  question  of 
the  separation  of  the  Imperial  provinces.     We  will 
never  permit  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine   by    our    enemies    under    the    pretext    of    fine 
phrases — of  Alsace-Lorraine  which,  in  the  meantime, 
has  become  more  and  more  closely  allied  internally 
with    German    life,    which    is    developing    more    and 
more  economically  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner, 
and  where  more  than  87  per  cent  of  the  people  speak 
the   German    mother   tongue. 

(IX),  (X),  (XI)  "As  regards  the  questions  dealt 
with  by  President  Wilson  under  these  clauses,  name- 
ly, the  frontier  question,  the  future  development  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  the  future  of 
the  Balkan  states,  they  embrace  questions  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  political  interests  of  our 
ally,  Austria-Hungary.  Where  German  interests  are 
concerned  we  will  guard  them  to  the  utmost,  but 
the  reply  to  President  Wilson's  proposals  in  connec- 
tion with  these  points  I  would  prefer  to  leave  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy.  A  close  connection  with 
the  allied  Danube  monarchy  is  the  vital  point  of 
our  policy  today  and  must  be  a  guiding  line  for  the 
future.  The  faithful  comradeship  in  arms  which 
has  proved  itself  so  brilliantly  during  the  war  must 
continue  to  have  its  effect  also  in  peace,  and  we  on 
our  part  will  bring  everything  to  bear  in  ordef  to 
bring  about  for  Austria-Hungary  a  peace  which  takes 
into  account  her  justified  claims. 

(XII)  "Also  in  connection  with  the  affair  men- 
tioned  by   President  Wilson  under  point   12,   which 
concerns    our   brave    and    powerful    ally    Turkey,    I 
would  like  in  no  way  to  forestall  the  attitude  of  the 
Turkish    statesmen.     The   integrity    of   Turkey    and 
the  security  of  her  capital,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  questions  of  the  straits,  are  important  and 
vital  interests  also  of  the  German  Empire.    Our  ally 
can  in  this  respect  rely  on  our  most  explicit  assist- 
ance. 

(XIII)  "It  was  not  the  Entente — who  found  noth- 
ing but  meaningless  words  for  Poland,  and  before  the 
war  never  mediated   on   her  behalf   with   Russia — 
but  the  German  Empire  and  Austria-Hungary  who 
freed  Poland  from  the  Czaristic  regime  which  was 
oppressing  her  national  individuality.     Therefore,  it 

'must  be  left  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and 
Poland  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  future 


organization  of  that  country.  We  are,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  negotiations  and  declarations  of  the 
last  year,  well  under  way  with  the  task. 

(XIV)  "As  regards  point  fourteen  I  am  sympa- 
thetic, as  is  shown  by  my  previous  political  activity 
toward  any  thought  which  for  the  future  excludes 
all  possibility  and  probability  of  wars  and  tends  to 
promote  a  peace  and  harmonious  co-operation  be- 
tween the  nations.  If  the  conception  of  the  League 
of  Nations  mentioned  by  President  Wilson  demon- 
strates, under  further  development,  and  after  trial, 
that  it  really  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
justice  to  all  and  with  complete  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, the  Imperial  Government  will  be  gladly  pre- 
pared— after  all  the  other  questions  in  suspense  have 
been  settled — to  investigate  the  principles  of  such 
a  national  union. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  BE  JOINDER 
TO  THE  CENTRAL  POWERS. 

In  his  address  to  congress  on  February  11,  1918, 
President  Wilson  said: 

MUST  REMOVE  CAUSES   OF  WAR. 

"The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
European  affairs  or  to  act  as  arbiter  in  European 
territorial  disputes.  She  would  disdain  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  internal  weakness  or  disorder  to  im- 
pose her  own  will  upon  another  people.  She  is  quite 
ready  to  be  shown  that  the  settlements  she  has  sug- 
gested are  not  the  best  or  the  most  enduring.  They 
are  only  her  own  provisional  sketch  of  principles 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  applied. 
But  she  entered  this  war  because  she  was  made  a 
partner,  whether  she  would  or  not,  in  the  sufferings 
and  indignities  inflicted  by  the  military  masters  of 
Germany  against  the  peace  and  security  of  man- 
kind; and  the  conditions  of  peace  will  touch  her  as 
nearly  as  they  will  touch  any  other  nation  to  which 
is  entrusted  a  leading  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
civilization.  She  cannot  see  her  way  to  peace  until 
the  causes  of  this  war  are  removed,  its  renewal  ren- 
dered as  nearly  as  may  be  impossible. 

"This  war  had  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of  the 
.  rights  of  small  nations  and  of  nationalities  which 
lacked  the  union  and  the  force  to  make  good  their 
claim  to  determine  their  own  allegiances  and  their 
own  forms  of  political  life.  Covenants  must  now  be 
entered  into  which  will  render  such  things  impos- 
sible for  the  future;  and  those  covenants  must  be 
backed  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  nations  that 
love  justice  and  are  willing  to  maintain  it  at  any 
cost.  If  territorial  settlements  and  the  political  re- 
lations of  great  populations  which  have  not  the 
organized  power  to  resist  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  contracts  of  the  powerful  governments  which 
consider  themselves  most  directly  affected,  as  Count 
von  Hertling  proposes,  why  may  not  economic  ques- 
tions also?  It  has  come  about  in  the  altered  world 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  that  justice  and 
the  rights  of  peoples  affect  the  whole  field  of  inter- 
national dealing,  as  much  as  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials and  fair  and  equal  conditions  of  trade.  Count 
von  Hertling  wants  the  essential  bases  of  commercial 
and  industrial  life  to  be  safeguarded  by  common 
agreement  and  guaranty;  but  he  cannot  expect  that 
to  be  conceded  him  if  the  other  matters  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  articles  of  peace  are  not  handled 
in  the  same  way,  as  items  in  the  final  accounting. 
He  cannot  ask  the  benefit  of  common  agreement  in 
the  one  field,  without  according  it  in  the  other.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  sees  that  separate  and 
selfish  compacts  with  regard  to  trade  and  the  es- 
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{ antial  materials  of  manufacture  would  afford  no 
*  :>undation  for  peace.  Neither,  he  may  rest  assured, 

'ill  separate  and  selfish  compacts  with  regard  to 
]  rovinces  and  peoples. 

"Count  Czernin  seems  to  see  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  peace  with  clear  eyes,  and  does  not  seek 
10  obscure  them.  He  sees  that  an  independent  Po- 

and,  made  up  of  all  the  indisputably  Polish  peo- 
ples who  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  is  a  matter 
of  European  concern  and  must  of  course  be  con- 
«:eded;  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated  and  restored, 
:io  matter  what  sacrifices  and  concessions  that  may 
.nvolve;  and  that  national  aspirations  must  be  sat- 
isfied, even  within  his  own  empire,  in  the  common 


ment  to  go  any. further  in  this  comparison  of  views 
is  simple  and  obvious.  The  principles  to  be  applied 
are  these: 

FOUR   PRINCIPLES   TO   BE   APPLIED. 

"First,  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must 
be  based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  particular 
case  and  upon  such  adjustments  as  are  most  likely 
to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent; 

"Second,  that  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be 
bartered  about  from  soverignty  to  soverignty  as  if 
they  were  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the 
great  game,  now  forever  discredited,  of  the  balance 
of  power;  but  that — 


Aviators  rescued  from  a  watery  grave.    After  their    plane    fell    into    the    sea   the    aviators    are    shown 
standing  on  a  wing  of  their  rapidly  sinking  plane  awaiting  rescue  by  the  H.  M.  S.  "Seymour." 


interest  of  Europe  and  mankind.  If  he  is  silent 
about  questions  which  touch  the  interest  and  pur- 
poses of  his  allies  more  nearly  than  they  touch 
those  of  Austria  only,  it  must  of  course  be  because 
he  feels  constrained,  I  suppose,  to  defer  to  Ger- 
many and  Turkey  in  the  circumstances.  Seeing  and 
conceding,  as  he  does,  the  essential  principles  in- 
volved and  the  necessity  of  candidly  applying  them, 
he  naturally  feels  that  Austria  can  respond  to  the 
purpose  of  peace  as  expressed  by  the  United  States 
with  less  embarrassment  than  could  Germany.  Ho 
would  probably  have  gone  much  further  had  it  not 
been  for  the  embarrassments  of  Austria's  alliances 
and  of  her  dependence  upon  Germany.  After  all, 
the  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  govern- 


"Third,  every  territorial  settlement  involved  in 
this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  populations  concerned,  and  not  as  a 
part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise  of  claims 
amongst  rival  states;  and — 

"Fourth,  that  all  well-defined  national  aspirations 
shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can 
be  accorded  them  without  introducing  new  or  per- 
petrating old  elements  of  discord  and  antagonism 
that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  consequently  of  the  world. 

SUCH  TERMS  CAN  BE  DISCUSSED. 
"A  general   peace   erected   upon  such  foundations 
can   be   discussed.     Until   such   a  peace   can   be  se- 
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cured  we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  these  principles  that  we  regard  as 
fundamental  are  already  everywhere  accepted  as  im- 
perative, except  among  the  spokesmen  of  the  mili- 
tary and  annexationist  party  in  Germany.  If  they 
have  anywhere  else  been  rejected,  the  objectors  have 
not  been  sufficiently  numerous  or  influential  to  make 
their  voices  audible.  The  tragical  circumstance  is 
that  this  one  party  in  Germany  is  apparently  will- 
ing and  able  to  send  millions  of  men  to  their  death 
to  prevent  what  all  the  world  now  sees  to  be  just. 
I  would  not  be  a  true  spokesman  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  if  I  did  not  say  once  more  that  we 
entered  this  war  upon  no  small  occasion,  and  that 
we  can  never  turn  back  from  a  course  chosen  upon 
princ?ole.  Our  resources  are  in  part  mobilized  now, 
and  we  shall  not  pause  until  they  are  mobilized  in 
their  entirety.  Our  armies  are  rapidly  going  to  the 
fighting  front,  and  will  go  more  and  more  rapidly. 
Our  whole  strength  will  be  put  into  this  war  of 
emancipation — emancipation  from  the  threat  and  at- 
tempted mastery  of  selfish  groups  of  autocratic  rul- 
ers— whatever  the  difficulties  and  present  partial  de- 
lays. We  are  indomitable  in  our  power  of  independ- 
ent action,  and  can  in  no  circumstances  consent  to 
live  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force.  We 
believe  that  our  own  desire  for  a  new  international 
order,  under  which  reason  and  justice  and  the  com- 
mon interests  of  mankind  shall  prevail,  is  the  desire 
of  enlightened  men  everywhere.  Without  that  new 
order  the  world  will  be  without  peace,  and  human 
life  will  lack  tolerable  conditions  of  existence  and 
development.  Having  set  our  hand  to  the  task  of 
achieving  it,  we  shall  not  turn  back. 

"I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  that 
no  word  of  what  I  have  said  is  intended  as  a  threat. 
That  is  not  the  temper  of  our  people.  I  have  spoken 
thus  only  that  the  whole  world  may  know  the  true 
spirit  of  America;  that  men  everywhere  may  know 
that  our  passion  for  justice  and  for  self-government 
is  no  mere  passion  of  words,  but  a  passion  which, 
once  set  in  action,  must  be  satisfied.  The  power  of 
the  United  States  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  peo- 
ple. It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  any  selfish  interest  of  our  own. 
It  springs  out  of  freedom  and  is  for  the  service  of 
freedom." 

WILSON'S  MESSAGE  TO  FAEMEES. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  message  to  the  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, at  Urbana,  111.,  January  31,  1918,  urging  re- 
ord-breaking  crop  production,  wrote:  "I  need  not  tell 
you,  for  I  am  sure  you  realize  as  keenly  as  I  do, 
that  we  are  as  a  nation  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
task  which  demands  supreme  sacrifice  and  endeavor 
of  every  one  of  us.  We  can  give  everything  that  is 
needed  with  the  greater  willingness,  and  even  satis- 
faction, because  the  object  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  the  greatest  that  free  men  have  ever 
undertaken.  It  is  to  prevent  the  life  of  the  world 
from  being  determined  and  the  fortunes  of  men 
everywhere  affected  by  small  groups  of  military  mas- 
ters, who  seek  their  own  interest  and  the  selfish  dom- 
ination throughout  the  world  of  the  governments 
they  unhappily  for  the  moment  control.  You  will 
not  need  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for 
us  as  a  free  people  to  take  part  in  this  war.  It  had 
raised  its  evil  hand  against  us.  The  rulers  of  Ger- 
many had  sought  to  exercise  their  power  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shut  off  our  economic  life  so  far  as  our 
intercourse  with  Europe  was  concerned,  and  to  con- 
fine our  people  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
while  they  accomplished  purposes  which  would  have 
permanently  impaired  and  impeded  every  process 


of  our  national  life  and  have  put  the  fortunes  ol 
America  at  the  mercy  of  the  imperial  government  of 
Germany. 

"This  was  no  threat.  It  had  become  a  reality. 
Their  hand  of  violence  had  been  laid  upon  our  own 
people  and  upon  our  own  property  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion not  only  of  justice  but  of  the  well-organized  and 
long-standing  covenants  of  international  law  and 
treaty.  We  are  fighting,  therefore,  as  truly  for  the 
liberty  and  self-government  of  the  United  States 
as  if  the  war  of  our  own  Revolution  had  to  be  fought 
over  again;  and  every  man  in  every  business  in  the 
United  States  must  know  by  this  time  that  his 
whole  future  fortune  lies  in  the  balance.  Our  na- 
tional life  and  our  whole  economic  development  will 
pass  under  the  sinister  influences  of  foreign  control 
if  we  do  not  win.  We  must  win,  therefore,  and  we 
shall  win.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pledge  your  lives 
and  fortunes  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  nation 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end.  You  will 
realize,  as  I  think  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  realize,  that  the  culminating  crisis  of  the 
struggle  has  come  and  that  the  achievements  of 
this  year  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  must  determine 
the  issue.  It  has  turned  out  that  the  forces  that 
fight  for  freedom,  the  freedom  of  men  all  over  the 
world  as  well  as  our  own,  depend  upon  us  in  an 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  degree  for  sustenance, 
for  the  supply  of  the  materials  by  which  men  are  to 
live  and  to  fight,  and  it  will  be  our  glory  when  the 
war  is  over  that  we  have  supplied  thos*  materials 
and  supplied  them  abundantly,  and  it  will  be  all  the 
more  glory  because  in  supplying  them  we  have  made 
our  supreme  effort  and  sacrifice. 

"In  the  field  of  agriculture  we  have  agencies  and 
instrumentalities,  fortunately,  such  as  no  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  can  show.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  practical 
and  scientific  agricultural  organization  in  the  world. 
The  labor  problem  is  one  'of  great  difficulty,  and 
some  of  the  best  agencies  of  the  nation  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  task  of  solving  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  solve  it.  Farmers  have  not  been  ex- 
empted from  the  draft.  I  know  that  they  would  not 
wish  to  be.  I  take  it  for  granted  they  would  not 
wish  to  be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves  in  this  re- 
spect. But  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  has 
been  very  seriously  centered  upon  the  task  of  inter- 
fering with  the  labor  of  the  farms  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  under  the  new  draft  regulations  I  believe 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  find  that  their 
supply  of  labor  is  very  much  less  seriously  drawn 
upon  than  it  was  under  the  first  and  initial  draft, 
made  before  we  had  our  present  full  experience  in 
these  perplexing  matters.  The  supply  of  labor  in  all 
industries  is  a  matter  we  must  look  to  and  are  look- 
ing to  with  diligent  care. 

"And  let  me  say  that  the  stimulation  of  the  agen- 
cies I  have  enumerated  has  been  responded  to  by  the 
farmers  in  splendid  fashion.  I  dare  say  that  you  are 
aware  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  as  effi- 
cient as  any  other  farmers  in  the  world.  They  do  not 
produce  more  per  acre  than  the  farmers  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  do  so. 
It  would  perhaps  be  bad  economy  for  them  to  at- 
tempt it.  But  they  do  produce  by  two  or  three  or 
four  times  more  per  man,  per  unit  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, than  the  farmers  of  any  European  country.  They 
are  more  alert  and  use  more  labor  saving  devices 
than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world.  And  their  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  present  emergency 
has  been  in  every  way  remarkable.  Last  spring 
their  planting  exceeded  by  12,000,000  acres  the  larg- 
est planting  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  yields  from 
the  crops  were  record-breaking  yields.  In  the  fall 
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of  1917  a  wheat  acreage  of  42,170,000  was  planted, 
which  was  1,000,000  larger  than  for  any  preceding 
year,  3,000,000  greater  than  the  next  largest,  and 
7,000,000  greater  than  the  preceding  five-year  average. 

SHOULD  EXCEED  PAST  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

"But  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  these  achievements  should  be  re- 
peated, but  that  they  should  be  exceeded.  I  know 
what  this  advice  involves.  It  involves  not  only  the 
labor  but  sacrifice,  the  painstaking  application  of 
every  bit  of  scientific  knowledge  and  every  tested 
practice  that  is  available.  It  means  the  utmost 
economy,  even  to  the  point  where  the  pinch  comes. 
It  means  the  kind  of  concentration  and  self-sacrifice 
which  is  involved  in  the  field  of  battle  itself,  where 
the  object  always  looms  greater  than  the  individual. 
And  yet  the  Government  will  help  and  help  in  every 
way  that  it  is  possible.  The  impression  which  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters  that  while  the  Government 
has  sought  to  fix  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  it  has  not 
sought  to  fix  other  prices  which  determine  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farmer  is  a  mistaken  one.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Government  has  actively  and  success- 
fully regulated  the  prices  of  many  fundamental  ma- 
terials underlying  all  the  industries  of  the  country, 
and  has  regulated  them,  not  only  for  the  purchases 
of  the  Government,  but  also  for  the  purchases  of 
the  general  public,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  will  extend  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  this  important  and  even  essential 
matter,  so  that  the  tendency  to  profiteering,  which  is 
showing  itself  in  too  many  quarters,  may  be  effec- 
tively checked.  In  fixing  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  the 
Government  has  sincerely  tried  to  keep  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  as  much  in  mind  as  the  interests  of 
the  communities  which  are  to  be  served,  but  it  is 
serving  mankind  as  well  as  the  farmer,  and  every- 
thing in  these  times  of  war  takes  on  the  rigid  aspect 
of  duty. 

"I  will  not  appeal  to  you  to  continue  and  renew 
and  increase  your  efforts;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  you  will  do  it  with- 
out any  word  of  appeal  from  me,  because  you  under- 
stand as  well  as  I  do  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  this  great  hour  when  the  fortunes  of  mankind 
everywhere  seem  to  be  determined  and  when  Amer- 
ica has  the  greatest  opportunity  she  has  ever  had 
to  make  good  her  own  freedom  and  in  making  it 
good  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  men  struggling  for 
their  freedom  everywhere.  You  remember  that  it 
was  farmers  from  whom  came  the  first  shots  at  Lex- 
ington, that  set  aflame  the  revolution  that  made 
America  free.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  farmers 
of  America  will  willingly  and  conspicuously  stand  by 
to  win  this  war  also.  The  toil,  the  intelligence,  the 
energy,  the  foresight,  the  self-sacrificing,  and  devo- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  America,  will,  I  believe,  bring 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  this  great  last  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  men  from  the  control  of  arbitrary 
government  and  the  selfishness  of  class  legislation 
and  control;  and  then,  when  the  end  has  come,  we 
may  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  be  glad  that  we 
are  Americans  and  have  had  the  privilege  to  play 
such  a  part." 


1  <I  ACCEPT  THE  CHALLENGE- 
FORCE  TO  THE  UTMOST." 

Wilson's  answer  to  Germany,  after  the  Russian 
breakdown.  The  address  was  delivered  on  the  night 
of  April  6,  1918,  at  Baltimore,  at  the  opening  there 
Of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 


WE  HAVE  OURSELVES  PROPOSED  NO 
INJUSTICE,  NO  AGGRESSION. 

"We  have  ourselves  proposed  no  injustice,  no  ag- 
gression. We  are  ready,  whenever  the  final  reckon- 
ing is  made,  to  be  just  to  the  German  people,  deal 
fairly  with  the  German  power,  as  with  all  others. 
There  can  be  no  difference  between  peoples  in  the 
final  judgment,  if  it  is  indeed  to  be  a  righteous  judg- 
ment. To  propose  anything  but  justice,  even  handed 
and  dispassionate  justice,  to  Germany  at  any  time, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  be  to  re- 
nounce and  dishonor  our  own  cause.  For  we  ask 
nothing  that  we  are  not  willing  to  accord. 

"It  has  been  with  this  thought  that  I  have  sought 
to  learn  from  those  who  spoke  for  Germany  whether 
it  was  justice  or  dominion  and  the  execution  of  their 
own  will  upon  the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
German  leaders  were  seeking.  They  have  answered 
— answered  in  unmistakable  terms.  They  have 
avowed  that  it  was  not  justice  but  dominion  and  the 
unhindered  execution  of  their  own  will. 

"The  avowal  has  not  come  from  Germany's  states- 
men. It  has  come  from  her  military  leaders,  who 
are  her  real  rulers.  Her  statesmen  have  said  that 
they  wished  peace,  and  were  ready  to  discuss  its 
terms  whenever  their  opponents  were  willing  to  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table  with  them.  Her  pres- 
ent Chancellor  has  said — in  indefinite  and  uncertain 
terms,  indeed,  and  in  phrases  that  often  seom  to 
deny  their  own  meaning,  but  with  as  much  plainness 
as  he  thought  prudent — that  he  believed  that  peace 
should  be  based  upon  the  principles  which  we  had  de- 
clared would  be  our  own  in  the  final  settlement.  At 
Brest-Litovsk  her  civilian  delegates  spoke  in  similar 
terms;  professed  their  desire  to  conclude  a  fair  peace 
and  accord  to  the  people  with  whose  fortunes  they 
were  dealing  the  right  to  choose  their  own  alle- 
giances. But  action  accompanied  and  followed  the 
profession.  Their  military  masters,  the  men  who  act 
for  Germany  and  exhibit  her  purpose  in  execution, 
proclaimed  a  very  different  conclusion.  We  can  not 
mistake  what  they  have  done — in  Russia,  in  Finland, 
in  the  Ukraine,  in  Roumania.  The  real  test  of  their 
justice  and  fair  play  has  come.  From  this  we  may 
judge  the  rest.  They  are  enjoying  in  Russia  a  cheap 
triumph  in  which  no  brave  or  gallant  nation  can 
long  take  pride.  A  great  people,  helpless  by  their 
own  act,  lies  for  the  time  at  their  mercy.  Their  fair 
professions  are  forgotten.  They  nowhere  set  up 
justice,  but  everywhere  impose  their  power  and 
exploit  everything  for  their  own  use  and  aggrandize- 
ment; and  the  peoples  of  conquered  provinces  are 
invited  to  be  free  under  their  dominion! 

WHAT  THEY  WOULD  DO. 

"Are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that  they  would 
do  the  same  things  at  their  western  front  if  they 
were  not  face  to  face  with  armies  whom  even  their 
countless  divisions  cannot  overcome?  If,  when  they 
have  felt  their  check  to  be  final,  they  should  propose 
favorable  and  equitable  terms  with  regard  to  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Italy,  could  they  blame  us  if  we 
concluded  that  they  did  so  only  to  assure  themselves 
of  a  free  hand  in  Russia  and  in  the  East? 

"Their  purpose  is  undoubtedly  to  make  all  the 
Slavic  peoples,  all  the  free  and  ambitious  nations  of 
the  Baltic  peninsula,  all  the  lands  that  Turkey  has 
dominated  and  misruled,  subject  to  their  will  and  am-  % 
bition  and  build  upon  that  dominion  an  empire  of 
force  upon  which  they  fancy  that  they  can  then  erect 
an  empire  of  gain  and  commercial  supremacy — an 
empire  as  hostile  to  the  Americas  as  the  Europe 
which  it  will  overawe — an  empire  which  will  ulti- 
mately master  Persia,  India,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East,  in  such  a  programme  our  ideals,  the  ideals 
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of  justice  and  humanity  and  liberty,  the  principles 
of  the  free  self-determination  of  nations  upon  which 
all  the  modern  world  insists,  can  play  no  part.  They 
ar  $  rejected  for  the  ideals  of  power,  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  strong  must  rule  the  weak,  that  trade 
m  ist  follow  the  flag,  whether  those  to  whom  it  is 
ta  cen  welcome  it  or  not,  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
ari  to  be  made  subject  to  the  patronage  and  over- 
lo  'dship  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
"That  programme  once  carried  out,  America  and 
all  who  care  or  dare  to  stand  with  her  must  arm 
and  prepare  themselves  to  contest  the  mastery  of  the 
world,  a  mastery  in  which  the  rights  of  common  men, 
the  rights  of  women  and  of  all  who  are  weak,  must 
for  the  time  being  be  trodden  under  foot  and  disre- 
garded, and  the  old,  age-long  struggle  for  freedom 
and  right  begin  again  at  its  beginning.  Everything 
that  America  has  lived  for  and  loved  and  grown 
great  to  vindicate  and  bring  to  a  glorious  realization 
will  have  fallen  in  utter  ruin  and  the  gates  of  mercy 
once  more  pitilessly  shut  upon  mankind! 

"The  thing  is  preposterous  and  impossible;  and  yet 
is  not  that  what  the  whole  course  and  action  of  the 
German  armies  has  meant  wherever  they  have  moved? 

I  I  do  not  wish  even  in  this  moment  of  utter  dis- 
illusionment, to  judge  harshly  or  unrighteously.  I 
judge  only  what  the  German  arms  have  accomplished 
with  unpitying  thoroughness  throughout  every  fair 
region  they  have  touched. 

"What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  For  myself,  I  am 
ready,  ready  still,  ready  even  now,  to  discuss  a  fair 
and  just  and  honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is  sin- 
cerely proposed — a  peace  in  which  the  strong  and  the 
weak  shall  fare  alike.  But  the  answer,  when  I  pro- 

!  posed  such  a  peace,  came  from  the  German  command- 
ers in  Russia,  and  I  cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  answer. 


"I  ACCEPT  THE  CHALLENGE." 


"I  accept  the  challenge.  I  know  that  you  accept  it. 
All  the  world  shall  know  that  you  accept  it  It  shall 
appear  in  the  utter  sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness 
with  which  we  shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all 
that  we  have  to  redeem  the  world  and  make  it  free 
for  men  like  ourselves  to  live  in.  This  now  is  the 
meaning  of  all  that  we  do.  Let  everything  that  we 
say,  my  fellow  countrymen,  everything  that  we  hence- 
forth plan  and  accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  response 
till  the  majesty  and  might  of  our  concerted  power 
shall  fill  the  thought  and  utterly  defeat  the  force  of 
those  who  flout  and  misprize  what  we  honor  and  hold 
dear.  Germany  has  once  more  said  that  force,  and 
force  alone,  shall  decide  whether  justice  and  peace 
shall  reign  in  the  affairs  of  men,  whether  right  as 
America  conceives  it  or  dominion  as  she  conceives  it 
shall  determine  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

"There  is,  therefore,  but  one  response  possible  from 
us:  Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint 
or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force  which 
shall  make  right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every 
selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust." 

WILSON'S  BED  CROSS  ADDRESS. 

(In  which  he  declared,  Saturday  night,  May  18, 
1918,  at  New  York,  that  the  German  peace  approaches 
were  insincere  and  that  there  would  be  no  limit  on  the 
size  of  the  American  army  going  to  France.  The 
occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  Red  Cross  $100,000,- 
000  campaign.) 

"Of  course,  the  first  duty,  the  duty  that  we  must 
keep  in  the  foreground  of  our  thought  until  it  is  ac- 
complished, is  to  win  the  war.  I  have  heard,  gen- 
tlemen recently  say  that  we  must  get  5,000,000  men 
ready.  Why  limit  it  to  5,000,000?  I  have  asked  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  to  name  no  limit,  be- 
cause the  Congress  intends,  I  am  sure,  as  we  all  in- 
tend, that  every  ship  that  can  carry  men  or  sup- 
plies shall  go  laden  upon  every  voyage  with  every 
man  and  every  supply  she  can  carry. 

"And  we  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  grim  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  war  by  any  insincere  approaches 
upon  the  subject  of  peace.  I  can  say  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  I  have  tested  those  intimations,  and 
have  found  them  insincere.  I  now  recognize  them 
for  what  they  are,  an  opportunity  to  have  a  free 
hand,  particularly  in  the  East,  to  carry  out  purposes 
of  conquest  and  exploitation.  Every  proposal  with 
regard  to  accommodation  in  the  West  involves  a  res- 
ervation with  regard  to  the  East.  Now,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  intend  to  stand  by  Russia  as  well  as 
France.  The  helpless  and  the  friendless  are  the  very 
ones  that  need  friends  and  succor,  and  if  any  man  in 
Germany  thinks  we  are  going  to  sacrifice  anybody 
for  our  own  sake,  I  tell  them  now  they  are  mis- 
taken. For  the  glory  of  this  war,  my  fellow  citizens, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  that  it  is  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  an  unselfish  war.  I  could 
not  be  proud  to  fight  for  a  selfish  purpose,  but  I  can 
be  proud  to  fight  for  mankind.  If  they  wish  peace, 
let  them  come  forward  through  accredited  repre- 
sentatives and  lay  their  terms  on  the  table.  We  have 
laid  ours  and  they  know  what  they  are.  But  behind 
all  this  grim  purpose,  my  friends,  lies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  not  only  force,  which  will  be 
demonstrated  to  the  utmost,  but  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  character,  and  it  is  that  opportunity 
that  we  have  most  conspicuously  in  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Not  that  our  men  in  arms  do  not  repre- 
sent our  character  for  they  do;  and  it  is  character 
which  those  who  see  and  realize  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire, but  their  duty  is  the  duty  of  force.  The  duty 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  duty  of  mercy  and  succor  and 
friendship. 

"THESE  CAN  BE  NO  COMPBOMISE.' 

(President  Wilson's  speech  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
July  4,  3918,  at  the  exercises  at  Washington's  tomb, 
Mt.  Vernon.) 

"This,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the  great  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  plot  is  written  plain 
upon  every  scene  and  every  act  or  the  supreme  trag- 
edy. On  the  one  hand,  stand  the  peoples  of  the  world 
—not  only  the  peoples  actually  engaged,  but  many 
others  also  who  suffer  under  mastery  but  can  not 
act;  peoples  of  many  races  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world — the  people  of  stricken  Russia  still,  among 
the  rest,  though  they  are  for  the  moment  unorgan- 
ized and  helpless.  Opposed  to  them,  masters  of  many 
armies,  stand  an  isolated,  friendless  group  of  govern- 
ments who  speak  no  common  purpose,  but  only  sel- 
fish ambitions  of  their  own  by  which  none  can  profit 
but  themselves,  and  whose  peoples  are  fuel  in  their 
hands;  governments  which  fear  their  people  and  yet 
are  for  the  time  their  soverign  lords,  making  every 
choice  for  them  and  disposing  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes as  they  will,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  every  people  who  fall  under  their  power — govern- 
ments clothed  with  the  strange  trappings  and  the 
primitive  authority  of  an  age  that  is  altogether  alien 
and  hostile  to  our  own.  The  past  and  present  are  in 
deadly  grapple  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
being  done  to  death  between  them.  There  can  be 
but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There 
can  be  no  compromise.  No  halfway  decision  would 
be  tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  is  conceivable. 
These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples 
of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded 
them  before  there  can  be  peace: 


"I.  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  any- 
where that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single 
choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or,  if  it  can- 
not be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction 
to  virtual  impotence. 

"II.    The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of 
territory,  of  soverignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or 
of  political  relationship,   upon  the  basis  of  full  ac- 1 
ceptance    of   that    settlement   by   the   people   imme- 
diately concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  mate-  ' 
rial   interest  or  advantage   of   any   other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

"III.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in 
their  conduct  toward  each  other  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common  law 
of  civilized  society  that  govern  the  individual  citizens 
of  all  modern  states  in  the  relations  with  one  another; 
to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  covenants  may  be 
sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies 
hatched,  no  selfish  injuries  wrought  with  impunity, 
and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the  handsome 
foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

"IV.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of 
peace  which  shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined 
power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of 
right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more 
secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to 
which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  inter- 
national readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed 
upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanc- 

"These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sen- 
tence. What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by 
the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. 

"The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have  roused  forces 
they  know  little  of — forces  which,  once  roused,  can 
never  be  crushed  to  earth  again;  for  they  have  at 
their  heart  an  inspiration  and  a  purpose  which  are 
deathless  and  of  the  very  stuff  of  triumph!" 

THE  KAISEE  EESOLVES  "TO  OF- 
FEE  PEACE  TO  ENEMY. » 

Emperor  William,  October  6,  1918,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  German  army  and  navy,  saying:  "For 
months  past  the  enemy  with  enormous  exertions  and 
almost  without  pause  in  the  fighting  has  stormed 
against  your  lines.  In  weeks  of  struggle,  often  with- 
out repose,  you  have  had  to  persevere  and  resist  a 
numerically  far  superior  enemy.  Therein  lies  the 
greatness  of  the  task  which  has  been  set  for  you 
and  which  you  are  fulfilling.  Troops  of  all  the  Ger- 
man states  are  doing  their  part  and  are  heroically 
defending  the  Fatherland  on  foreign  soil.  Hard  is 
the  task.  My  navy  is  holding  its  own  against  the 
united  enemy  naval  forces  and  is  unwaveringly  sup- 
porting the  army  in  its  difficult  struggle.  The  eyes 
of  those  at  home  rest  with  pride  and  admiration  on 
the  deeds  of  the  army  and  navy.  I  express  to  you 
the  thanks  of  myself  and  the  Fatherland.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Macedonian  front  has  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  the  hardest  struggle.  In  accord  with  our 
allies  I  have  resolved  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  the 
enemy,  but  I  will  only  extend  my  hand  for  an  lion 
orable  peace.  We  owe  that  to  the  heroes  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Fatherland,  and  we 
make  that  our  duty  to  our  children.  Whether  arms 
will  be  lowered  is  still  a  question.  Until  then  we 
must  not  slacken.  We  must,  as  hitherto,  exert  all 
our  strength  unweariedly  to  hold  our  ground  against 
the  onslaught  of  our  enemies.  The  hour  is  grave, 
but,  trusting  in  your  strength  and  in  God's  gracious 
help,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend 
our  beloved  Fatherland.  "WILHELM." 
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WILSON'S  REPLY  TO  GERMANY'S 
^EACE  PROFFER  OFOCT.  12, 1918. 

On  October  14,  1918,  Secretary  Lansing  handed  to 
Frederick  Oederlin,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Switzerland, 
ad  interim  in  charge  of  German  interests  in  the  Uni- 
tel  States,  the  following  answer  to  the  Teutonic  ac- 
cejtance:  "Sir,  in  reply  to  the  communication  of 
tht  German  Government,  dated  the  12th  inst.,  which 
yo  i  handed  me  to-day,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  re- 
qusst  you  to  transmit  the  following  answer: 

"The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German 
Government  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  German 
Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  address  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  8,  1918, 
and  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  justifies  the  Pres- 
ident in  making  a  frank  and  direct  statement  of  his 
decision  with  regard  to  the  communication  of  the 
i  German  Government  of  October  8  and  12,  1918.  It 
!  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  process  of  evacua- 
!  tion  and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  are  matters 
which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Governments,  and  the  President 
feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that  no  arrangement  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  does  not  provide  absolutely  satisfactory  safe- 
guards and  guarantees  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  military  supremacy  of  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  of  the  Allies  in  the  field.  He  feels 
confident  that  he  can  safely  assume  that  this  will 
also  be  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. 

"The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add 
that  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
nor,  he  is  quite  sure,  the  Governments  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  as 
a  belligerent  will  consert  to  consider  an  armistice  so 
long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  continue  the 
illegal  and  inhumane  practices  they  persist  in.  At  the 
very  time  that  the  German  Government  approaches 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  proposals 
of  peace,  its  submarines  are  engaged  in  sinking  pas- 
senger ships  at  sea,  and  not  the  ships  alone,  but 
the  very  boats  in  which  their  passengers  and  crews 
seek  to  make  their  way  to  safety;  and  in  their  present 
enforced  withdrawal  from  Flanders  and  France  the 
Germans  armies  are  pursuing  a  course  of  wanton 
destruction  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  civil- 
ized warfare.  Cities  and  villages,  if  not  destroyed, 
are  being  stripped  of  all  they  contain  not  only,  but 
often  of  their  very  inhabitants.  The  nations  asso- 
ciated against  Germany  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  to 
a  cessation  of  arms  while  acts  of  inhumanity,  spolia- 
tion, and  desolation  are  being  continued  which  they 
justly  look  upon  with  horror  and  with  burning  hearts. 

"It  is  necessary  also,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  the  President 
should  very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain  intent 
of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  German 
Government  has  now  accepted.  It  is  contained  in 
the  address  of  the  President  delivered  at  Mount  Ver- 
non  on  July  4  last.  It  is  as  follows: 

"  'The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  any- 
where that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single 
choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world!  or,  if  it  cannot 
be  presently  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction  to  vir- 
tual impotency.' 

man  nation  is  of  the  sort  here  described.    It  is  within 

the  choice  of  the  German  nation  to  alter  it.     The 

"The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  Ger- 

President's  words,   just  quoted,  naturally  constitute 


a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to  come 
by  the  action  of  the  German  people  themselves.  The 
President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  process 
of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  the  defi- 
niteness  and  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  guar- 
antees which  can  be  given  in  this  fundamental  mat- 
ter. It  is  indispensable  that  the  governments  asso- 
ciated against  Germany  should  know  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  with  whom  they  are  dealing.  The  Pres- 
ident will  make  a  separate  reply  to  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  Government  of  Austria-Hungary.  Accept, 
sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 
"ROBERT  LANSING." 

The  White  House,  after  answering  the  German 
proffer,  made  the  following  announcement.  "The 
Government  will  continue  to  send  over  250,000  men, 
with  their  supplies,  every  month,  and  there  will  be 
no  relaxation  of  any  kind." 

"IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PEOPLE." 

The  text  of  Germany's  peace  note  of  October  12, 
1918,  as  received  by  Secretary  Lansing,  is:  "In 
reply  to  the  questions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  German  Government  herebv 
declares:  The  German  Government  has  accepted  th« 
terms  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address 
of  January  8  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses  on  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  of  justice.  Con- 
sequently its  object  in  entering  into  discussions  would 
be  only  to  agree  upon  practical  details  of  the  appli- 
cation of  these  terms.  The  German  Government  be- 
lieves that  the  Governments  of  the  powers  associated 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  also  take 
the  position  taken  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address. 
The  German  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  an  armistice,  declares  itself  ready  to 
comply  with  the  propositions  of  the  President  in 
regard  to  evacuation. 

"The  German  Government  suggests  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  occasion  the  meeting  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission for  making  the  necessary  arrangements  con- 
cerning the  evacuation.  The  present  German  Govern- 
ment, which  has  undertaken  the  responsibility  for 
this  step  toward  peace,  has  been  formed  by  con- 
ferences and  in  agreement  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  Chancellor,  supported  in  all 
of  his  actions  by  the  will  of  this  majority,  speaks  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

"SOLF,  State  Secretary  of  Foreign  Office." 

FOR  WHOM  DO  YOU  SPEAK? 

The  text  of  the  United  States'  reply  to  Germany's 
peace  request,  as  handed  October  8,  1918,  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing  to  Frederick  Oederlin,  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  the  Swiss  Legation,  in  charge  of  Ger- 
man interests,  follows:  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  your  note 
of  October  6,  inclosing  the  communication  from  the 
German  Government  to  the  President;  and  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  request  you  to  make  the 
following  communication  to  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor: 

"Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  and  in  order  that  that  reply 
shall  be  as  candid  and  straightforward  as  the  momen- 
tous interests  involved  require,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deems  it  necessary  to  assure  himself 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor.  Does  the  Imperial  Chancellor  mean  that 
the  Imperial  German  Government  accepts  the  terms 
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laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  last  and  in 
subsequent  addresses,  and  that  its  object  in  entering 
into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the 
practical  details  of  their  application? 

"The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the 
governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  against  the  Central  Pow- 
ers so  long  as  the  armies  of  those  powers  are  upon 
their  soil.  The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  would 
manifestly  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  Central 
Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their  forces  every- 
where from  invaded  territory.  The  President  also 
feels  that  he  is  justified  in  asking  whether  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  empire  who  have  so  far  con- 
ducted the  war.  He  deems  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions vital  from  every  point  of  view.  Accept,  sir, 
the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 
"ROBERT  LANSING." 

GEEMANY'S  OFFEE  OF  OCT.  27,  1918. 

(Signed  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Solf.) 

"The  German  Government  has  taken  cognizance 
of  the  answer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  aware  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
which  have  been  carried  out  and  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  German  constitutional  structure,  and  that 
peace  negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  a  people's 
Government  in  whose  hands  rests,  both  actually  and 
constitutionally,  the  power  to  make  the  deciding 
conclusions.  The  military  powers  are  also  subject 
to  it.  The  German  Government  now  awaits  propos- 
als for  an  armistice,  which  shall  be  the  first  step 
toward  a  just  peace  as  the  President  has  described  it 
in  his  proclamation.  SOLF." 

PEESIDENT'S  EEPLY  TO   GEEMAN 
NOTE  OF  OCT.  20,  1918. 

The  President's  note  to  Germany  as  given  out  Oct. 
23,  by  Secretary  Lansing  follows:  "From  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  in 
charge  of  German  interests  in  the  United  States, 
Department  of  State,  October  23,  1918:  Sir:  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note 
of  October  22,  transmitting  a  communication  under 
date  of  October  20  from  the  German  Government, 
and  to  advise  you  that  the  President  has  instructed 
me  to  reply  thereto  as  follows: 

"Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  assur- 
ance of  the  German  Government  that  it  unreservedly 
accepts  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  8, 
1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in 
his  subsequent  addresses,  particularly  the  address  of 
September  27,  and  that  it  desires  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  their  application,  and  that  this  wish  and 
purpose  emanated,  not  from  those  who  have  hitherto 
dictated  German  policy  and  conducted  the  present 
war  on  Germany's  behalf  but  from  Ministers  who 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  for  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  peoples;  and 
having  received  also  the  explicit  promise  of  the  pres- 
ent German  Government  that  the  humane  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  will  be  observed  both  on  land  and 
sea  by  the  German  armed  forces,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  feels  that  he  cannot  decline  to 
take  up  with  the  Governments  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  associated  the  ques- 
tion of  an  armistice. 


"He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  however,  that 
the  only  armistice  he  would  feel  justified  in  sub- 
mitting for  consideration  would  be  one  which  should 
leave  the  United  States  and  the  powers  associated 
with  her  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  arrangements 
that  may  be  entered  into  and  to  make  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany  impossible.  The 
President  has,  therefore,  transmitted  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  present  German  authorities  to  the  Gov- 
ernments with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that,  if  those  Governments  are  disposed  to 
effect  peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles  indicated 
their  military  advisers  and  the  military  advisers  of 
the  United  States  be  asked  to  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ments associated  against  Germany  the  necessary  terms 
of  such  an  armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  peoples  involved  and  insure  to  the  asso- 
ciated Governments  the  unrestricted  power  to  safe- 
guard and  enforce  the  details  Df  the  peace  to  which 
the  German  Government  has  agreed,  provided  they 
deem  such  an  armistice  possible  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be 
suggested,  their  acceptance  by  Germany  will  afford 
the  best  concrete  evidence  of  her  unequivocal  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  and  principles  of  peace  from  which 
the  whole  action  proceeds. 

"The  President  would  deem  himself  lacking  in  can- 
dor did  he  not  point  out  in  the  frankest  possible 
terms  the  reason  why  extraordinary  safeguards  must 
be  demanded.  Significant  and  important  as  the  con- 
stitutional changes  seem  to  be  which  are  spoken  of 
by  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  note  of 
October  20,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  principle  of 
a  Government  responsible  to  the  German  people  has 
yet  been  fully  worked  out  or  that  any  guarantees 
either  exist  or  are  in  contemplation  that  the  altera- 
tions of  principle  and  of  practice  now  partially  agreed 
upon  will  be  permanent.  Moreover  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  heart  of  the  present  difficulty  has  been 
reached.  It  may  be  that  future  war  has  been  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  German  people,  but  the 
present  war  has  not  been,  and  it  is  with  the  present 
war  that  we  are  dealing.  It  is  evident  that  the  Ger- 
man people  have  no  means  of  commanding  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  military  authorities  of  the  empire 
in  the  popular  will;  that  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  control  the  policy  of  the  empire  is  unira 
paired;  that  the  determining  initiative  still  remains 
with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of 
Germany. 

"Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the  world  depends 
now  on  plain  speaking  and  straightforward  action, 
the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any 
attempt  to  soften  what  may  seem  harsh  words,  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the 
word  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of 
German  policy,  and  to  point  out  once  more  that  in 
concluding  peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the  infinite 
injuries  and  injustices  of  this  war  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  cannot  deal  with  any  but  ver- 
itable representatives  of  the  German  people,  who  have 
been  assured  of  a  genuine  constitutional  standing  as 
the  real  rulers  of  Germany.  If  it  must  deal  with  the 
military  masters  and  monarchical  autocrats  of  Ger- 
many now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  them 
later  in  regard  to  the  international  obligations  of  the 
German  Empire,  it  must  demand,  not  peace  negotia- 
tions, but  surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  leav- 
ing this  essential  thing  unsaid.  Accept,  sir,  the  re- 
newed assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 

"ROBERT  LANSING. 

"Mr.  Frederick  Oederlin,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Switz- 
erland, ad  interim,  in  charge  of  German  interests  in 
the  United  States." 
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PRUSSIANISM. 
By  Eobert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing,  in  an  address 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  com- 
mencement day,  June  9,  1918,  said:     "It  is  the  su- 
]  erne  task  of  civilization  to  put  an  end  to  Prussian- 
ji.    To  listen  to  proposals  for  a  Prussian  peace,  to 
mpromise  with  the  butchers  of  individuals  and  of 
itions  so  that  they  would  by  agreement  gain  a  bene- 
i.  from  their  crimes  would  be  to  compound  an  inter- 
itional  felony,  which  this  Republic  will  never  do. 
Dree  is  the  one  way  to  end  Prussianism,  for  it  is  the 
ily  thing  which  the  Prussian  respects.    This  war  for 
>mocracy  must  be  waged  to  a  successful  conclusion 
to  make  liberty  and  justice  supreme  on  the  earth. 
It  will  be  a  bitter  struggle,  with  lights  and  shadows, 
for  the  foe  is  strong  and  stubborn ;  but  in  the  end  we 
shall  triumph,  for  we  must  triumph  or  abandon  all 
that  is  worth  while  in  this  world.    May  every  Amer- 
ican so  live  and  so  serve  that  when  the  day  of  victory 
over  the  Prussian  dawns,  as  it  will  dawn,  he  may,  by 
right  of  faithful  service,  share  in  the  glory.      To  that 
bright  hour  let  us  look  forward  with  confidence,  for 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  could  not  decree 
otherwise.     He  has  imposed  upon  us  and  our  brave 
comrades  in  arms  the  task  of  freeing  mankind  from 
the  curse  of  avarice  and  inhumanity  which  besets  us. 
He  has  put  upon  us  the  burden  of  making  this  world 
a  fit  dwelling  place  for  civilized  men.     Let  us  not 
shrink  from  the  task  or  seek  to  avoid  the  burden. 
Convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  of 
our  destiny  let  us  make  war  with  all  our  energy. 
Let  us  keep  our  banners  unfurled  and  our  trumpets 
sounding  to  battle  until  victory  is  achieved. 
"Prussia  wickedly  sought  war  and  Prussia  shall 


have  war  and  more  war  and  more  war  until  the  very 
thought  of  war  is  abhorrent  to  the  Prussian  mind. 
So  I  read  the  spirit  of  America.  So  I  read  the  su- 
preme purpose  of  the  Allies.  Victory  lies  before  us 
and  beyond  victory  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  Until 
that  peace  is  sure  America  cannot  and  will  not  put 
aside  the  sword." 

At  the  commencement  exercises  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1918,  Secretary  Lansing 
said :  "Paganism,  tinctured  with  modern  materialism 
and  a  degenerate  type  of  Christianity,  broods  today 
over  Germany.  Christian  ministers  have  proclaimed 
Jehovah  to  be  the  national  deity  of  the  empire,  a 
monopolized  German  God,  who  relies  on  the  physical 
might  of  His  people  to  destroy  those  who  oppose  His 
will  as  that  will  is  interpreted  by  His  chosen  race. 
Thus  the  Prussian  leaders  would  harmonize  modern 
thought  with  their  ancient  religion  of  physical 
strength  through  brutalizing  Christianity.  In  view 
of  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  bad  faith  manifesting 
an  entire  lack  of  conscience,  we  ought  not  to  be  as- 
tonished that  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  never  per- 
mitted a  promise  or  a  treaty  engagement  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  course  of  action  which  the  German 
Government  deemed  expedient.  I  need  not  cite  as 
proof  of  this  fact  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty 
neutralizing  Belgium  and  the  recent  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  This  discreditable  characteristic  of  the 
German  foreign  policy  was  accepted  by  German  dip- 
lomats as  a  matter  of  course  and  as  a  natural  if  not 
a  praiseworthy  method  of  dealing  with  other  Govern- 
ments. Frederick  the  Great,  with  cynical  frankness, 
once  said:  'If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it, 
we  will  be  honest.  If  deception  is  necessary,  let  us 
be  cheats.'  That  is  in  brief  the  immoral  principle 
which  has  controlled  the  foreign  relations  of  Prussia 
for  over  150  years. 


British  soldiers  on  outpost  duty  in  a  dugout  on  the  ruined  battlefield  of  Flanders. 
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"It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  within  six 
weeks  after  the  Imperial  Government  had,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sussex,  given  to  this  Government  its  solemn 
promise  that  it  would  cease  ruthless  slaughter  on  the 
high  seas,  Count  Bernstorff,  appreciating  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  promise,  asked  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  to  advise  him  in  ample  time  before  the  cam- 
paign of  submarine  murder  was  renewed,  in  order 
that  he  might  notify  the  German  merchant  ships  in 
American  ports  to  destroy  their  machinery  because  he 
anticipated  that  the  renewal  of  that  method  of  war- 
fare would  in  all  probability  bring  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  How  well  the  Ambassador  knew  the 
character  of  this  Government,  and  how  perfectly 
frank  he  was!  He  asked  for  the  information  without 
apology  or  indirection.  The  very  bluntless  of  his  mes- 
sage shows  that  he  was  sure  that  his  superiors  would 
not  take  offense  at  the  assumption  that  their  word 
was  valueless  and  had  only  been  given  to  gain  time, 
and  that,  when  an  increase  in  Germany's  submarine 
fleet  warranted  the  promise  would  be  broken  without 
hesitation  or  compunction." 

GEEMANY  NOTIFIED  HER  PEACE 
PLEA  IS  GRANTED. 

On  November  4,  1918,  the  State  Department,  at 
Washington,  made  public  the  following  note  from 
Secretary  Lansing  to  the  German  Government, 
through  the  Swiss  Legation:  "In  my  note  of  October 
23,  1918,  I  advised  you  that  the  President  had  trans- 
mitted his  correspondence  with  the  German  author- 
ities to  the  Governments  with  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent, 
with  the  suggestion  that  if  those  Governments  were 
disposed  to  accept  peace  upon  the  terms  and  prin- 
ciples indicated,  their  military  advisers  and  the  mili- 
tary advisers  of  the  United  States  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Governments  associated  against  Germany 
the  necessary  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as  would 
fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  peoples  involved  and 
insure  to  the  Associated  Governments  the  unrestricted 
power  to  safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the 
peace  to  which  the  German  Government  had  agreed, 
provided  they  deem  such  an  armistice  possible  from 
the  military  point  of  view.  The  President  is  now  in 


receipt  of  a  memorandum  of  observations  by  the  Al- 
lied Governments  on  this  correspondence,  which  is 
as  follows: 

"  The  Allied  Governments  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
German  Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications 
which  follow,  they  declare  their  willingness  to  make 
peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms 
of  peace  laid  down  in  the  President's  address  to 
Congress  of  January,  1918,  and  the  principles  of  set- 
tlement enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses.  They 
must  point  out,  however,  that  Clause  2,  relating  to 
what  is  usually  described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
is  open  to  various  interpretations,  some  of  which  they 
could  not  accept.  They  must,  therefore,  reserve  to 
themselves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when 
they  enter  the  peace  conference.  Further,  in  the 
conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress of  January  8,  1918,  the  President  declared  that 
invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evac- 
uated and  freed.  The  Allied  Governments  feel  that 
no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to  what  this 
provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  com- 
pensation will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage 
done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their 
property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by 
sea  and  from  the  air.' 

"I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  he 
is  in  agreement  with  the  interpretation  set  forth  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  above  quoted. 
I  am  further  instructed  by  the  President  to  request 
you  to  notify  the  German  Government  that  Marshal 
Foch  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments  to  receive 
properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  German 
Government  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms 
of  an  armistice.  Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

ROBERT  LANSING." 

The  President's  second  point,  on  which  decision 
was  reserved,  read:  "Absolute  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion upon  the  seas  outside  territorial  waters  alike  in 
peace  and  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  en- 
forcement of  international  covenants." 


America's  Part  in  the  War 

OFFICIAL  WAR  REPORTS 

"ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  THE  WAR,"  By  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  —  "ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY 
IN  THE  WAR,"  By  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  — "HISTORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES/'  By  John  J.  Pershing,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces  Abroad —  "NAVAL  BATTLES  OF 
THE  WAR,"  By  Admiral  Wm.  S.  Sims,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
Fleet  Abroad— "AMERICAN  WAR  CHRONOLOGY,"  By  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March, 
Chief  of  Staff  — "THE  ARMISTICE  TERMS,"  By  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States. 


"ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE    AMER- 
ICAN AEMY  IN  THE  WAE" 
By  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 
(Official  Report  Dated  December  5,  1918) 

The  size  of  the  Army  has  increased  from  April  6, 
1917,  to  November  11,  1918,  from  190,000  to  3,665,000 
men,  of  whom  more  than  2,000,000  were  in  France. 
The  appropriations  for  the  War  Department,  on  the 
executive  side  alone,  were  increased  in  that  period 
from  $2,000,000  a  year  to  $20,000,000;  and  the  civilian 
employees  had  increased  from  about  2,000  to  about 
26,000.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  military  establish- 
ment aggregated  $8,000,000,000.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  the  appropriations  aggregate  $15,300,- 
000,000. 

The  first  units  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  reached  France  in  June,  1917.  With  remark- 
able foresight  the  Commanding  General,  John  J. 
Pershing,  immediately  set  about  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  big  American  Army.  Docks  were  built, 
miles  of  railroad  were  laid,  machine  shops  and  stor- 
age depots  were  constructed,  training  areas  were  laid 
out.  While  the  force  in  France  and  in  immediate 
prospect  numbered  but  a  few  thousands,  essential 
preparations  were  made  for  an  army  amounting  into 
the  millions. 

Until  this  groundwork  was  well  under  way  large 
shipments  of  troops  could  not  be  handled,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  five  divisions  had  reached  France 
—the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  Regulars,  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division  from  New  England,  and  the 
Forty-second  and  Forty-first,  known  as  the  Rainbow 
and  Sunset  Divisions.  By  the  end  of  October  Amer- 
ican units  had  entered  the  line  in  quiet  sectors  in  the 
Vosges,  and  in  November  engineers  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division  took  part  in  the  British  engagement 
at  Cambrai. 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter  American  troops  re- 
ceived the  intensive  training  in  modern  warfare 
which  made  them  able  to  lead  later  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the  Meuse. 

AMERICAN  TROOPS   IN  ACTION 

On  March  21  the  storm  of  the  German  offensive 
broke.  Under  the  stress  of  the  situation  unity  of  com- 
mand was  effected  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Gen.  Pershing  immediately  placed  his  forces, 
numbering  at  that  time  about  343,000,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Marshal  Foch. 

During  the  ensuing  months  American  troops  were 
on  trial  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  A  huge  army,  hastily 
gathered,  consisting  largely  of  inexperienced  troops, 


they  upheld  the  finest  traditions  of  the  service.  To 
a  large  extent  at  first  they  relieved  French  and 
British  divisions  in  quiet  sectors,  making  these  ex- 
perienced divisions  available  for  service-  at  crucial 
points.  Then  as  the  American  troops  showed  their 
fighting  qualities  and  the  emergency  became  more 
acute,  they  were  thrown  into  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle. At  Cantigny  on  May  28,  troops  of  the  First 
Division  fought  their  first  real  engagement  and  car- 
ried it  through  successfully.  On  June  4,  the  Second 
Division  of  Regulars  and  Marines  went  into  the  line 
on  the  Marne,  where  the  Germans  were  driving  to- 
ward Paris.  On  June  15,  they  met  the  triumphantly 
advancing  enemy  in  the  Belleau  Wood,  stopped  his 
advance  and  in  an  impetuous  charge  drove  his  col- 
umn back  more  than  900  yards.  It  was  a  brilliant 
demonstration  of  the  quality  of  our  troops,  and  among 
the  weary  French  and  British  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
the  word  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  first  class  fighting  men. 

The  attack  on  Paris  had  been  definitely  stayed  by 
the  fine  strategy  and  desperate  resistance  of  the 
French  and  American  troops.  But  on  July  15  the 
enemy  resumed  the  attack  from  Chateau-Thierry 
eastward  to  the  Argonne.  Six  American  Divisions 
were  thrown  into  the  line  at  Chateau-Thierry,  with 
several  more  in  reserve.  Three  days  later  the  drive 
had  been  stopped  and  Marshall  Foch  launched  his 
offensive. 

From  that  time  the  story  is  one  of  allied  attack 
and  German  retreat.  In  blow  after  blow  which  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  allied  armies  struck  at 
the  German  line,  American  troops  took  a  conspicuous 
part.  On  September  12  the  First  American  Army 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Gen.  Pershing 
launched  an  attack  on  St.  Mihiel  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  had  pinched  off  that  heavily  fortified 
salient  which  had  withstood  attack  through  four 
years  of  war.  The  elimination  of  this  salient,  which 
had  menaced  eastern  France,  relieved  the  pressure  on 
Verdun  and  made  possible  further  advances  north 
of  that  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Twenty-seventh  New  York  Divis- 
ion and  the  Thirtieth  National  Guard  Division,  with 
troops  from  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  were  operating  with  the  British.  The 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, together  with  aviation  and  ambulance  units 
operating  on  the  Italian  front,  had  a  share  in  the 
great  Italian  victory.  Small  expeditionary  forces 
were  also  established  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MEUSE. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  military  strategy,  Amer- 
ica's greatest  contribution  to  the  successful  outcome 
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Lieut-General  Hunter  Liggett,  Commander  of  the 
First  U.  S.  Field  Army. 


of  the  war  was  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  the 
Meuse,  which  resulted  in  cutting  the  main  artery  of 
the  German  supply  system.  Up  through  the  middle 
of  September  the  Germans  were  able  to  operate  un- 
molested the  Sedan-Mezieres  railway  running  parallel 
to  the  front  and  furnishing  a  base  of  supply  for  the 
whole  line  from  Valenciennes  to  Metz.  To  cut  this 
supply  line  at  both  ends  and  force  withdrawal  or 
capture  of  this  entire  front  the  British  attacked  in 
the  north,  and  on  September  26  Gen.  Pershing  drove 
in  west  of  the  Meuse  with  the  First  American  Army. 
The  first  few  days  of  fighting  yielded  considerable 
gains.  Fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  enemy  threw  in  division  after  division  of 
fresh  troops;  and  during  the  ensuing  weeks  occurred 
the  bitterest  fighting  in  which  American  troops  took 
part.  The  second  week  of  October  practically  all 
available  units— about  twenty-eight  American  divi- 
sions— were  in  the  line.  Progress  could  be  made  only 
a  few  yards  at  a  time,  but  the  continued  hammering 
finally  wore  out  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  forces, 
and  November  1  the  American  troops  broke  through. 
Day  after  day  steady  gains  were  made  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  until,  on  November  7,  the  United 
States  forces  entered  the  outskirts  of  Sedan  and 
definitely  cut  the  German  supply  line.  A  day  later 
the  French  forces  came  up  on  the  left  flank. 

The  meeting  of  French  and  American  troops  on  this 
historic  spot  signalized  the  defeat  of  the  German 
arms,  a  defeat  as  decisive  and  humiliating  as  that 
forced  upon  France  forty-seven  years  before  at  the 
same  spot.  If  there  had  been  questions  before  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  armistice  terms,  the  allied 


advance  culminating  in  this  meeting  at  Sedan  left 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

In  the  final  campaign  of  the  war  American  troops 
thus  played  a  part  in  a  triumph  which  was  beyond 
all  praise  and  which  made  them  worthy  comrades  in 
arms  with  French  and  British  veterans. 

Casualties  reported  to  October  23:  Deaths,  53,160; 
wounded,  179,625;  missing,  1,160;  prisoners  2,163. 
Total,  236,108. 

These  figures  include  deaths  from  disease  as  well 
as  battle  casualties,  slightly  as  well  as  severely 
wounded. 

Deaths  from  battle  alone  would  be  about  36,000. 
About  half  the  wounded  reported  probably  suffered 
very  slight  injury. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  loss- 
es in  previous  wars.  In  the  Civil  War  the  battle 
fatalities  on  the  Union  side  were  approximately  110,- 
000.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  losses 
were  59,000  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  German  battle  deaths  were  28,600. 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  we  lost  less  than  1,000 
men  in  battle. 

Compared  with  recently  reported  British  battle 
deaths  of  659,000  for  the  period  of  the  war,  our  losses 
were  astonishingly  light. 

While  we  rejoice  that  our  losses  were  no  heavier, 
we  still  bear  in  mind  the  thousands  of  homes  through- 
out the  country  upon  which  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  war  has  fallen.  To  these  homes  the  Nation  owes 
a  debt  of  fullest  gratitude.  From  them  has  sprung 
unbounded  courage  to  face  hardship,  heroic  strength 
in  battle,  the  Nation's  power  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
selfish  despotism. 


General  Bullard,  Commander  of  the  Second  U.  S. 
Field  Army. 
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Gen.  Dickman,  Commander  of  the  Third  U.  S.  Field 
Army. 

ASSISTANCE  FURNISHED  TO  ENGLAND  AND 
ITALY. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  its  medical  personnel  for 
the  operation  of  the  above  units,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, through  the  Chief  Surgeon,  has  detailed  931 
American  officers  to  serve  with  the  British  forces,  and 
a  further  169  for  service  in  base  hospitals  that  we 
have  turned  over  to  the  British.  Furthermore,  several 
ambulance  sections  have  been  operating  with  the 
Italian  Army. 

EMBARKATION  SERVICE. 

In  the  nineteen  months  elapsing  from  the  declara- 
tion of  war  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  Army 
created  an  embarkation  service  which  succeeded  in 
shipping  overseas  2,075,834  men  and  5,153,000  tons  of 
cargo.  Even  these  figures  do  not  adequately  express 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  achievement.  As 
time  was  required  for  the  drafting  and  training  of 
men  and  for  organizing  the  production  of  supplies, 
most  of  the  stupendous  movement  occurred  in  the  last 
half  of  our  active  participation  in  the  war.  In  the 
last  ten  months,  that  is,  from  January  1,  1918,  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Army  embarked  1,880,339 
men  and  shipped  4,660,000  tons  of  cargo.  Nothing  to 
compare  with  the  movement  of  this  tremendous  num- 
ber of  men  and  tons  of  supplies  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  known  in  the  military  history  of  the  world. 

CARGO  MOVEMENT. 

The  first  shipment  of  cargo  to  support  the  forces 
abroad  was  made  in  June,  1917,  and  amounted  to 
16,000  tons.  In  July  the  total  was  12,000  tons  and  in 
August  19,000  tons.  By  the  fall  of  1918  this  move- 


ment had  grown  so  that  750,000  tons  were  shipped 
in  October. 

Altogether,  from  our  entrance  into  the  war  until 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Army  shipped  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  5,153,000  tons  of  cargo.  Un- 
like the  case  with  regard  to  the  troop  movement,  this 
cargo  was  carried  almost  entirely  in  American  bot- 
toms, and  less  than  5  per  cent,  was  lifted  by  allied 
ships.  Of  all  the  cargo  shipped,  only  79,000  tons  were 
lost  at  sea. 

Included  in  the  cargo  shipment  were  1,145  consoli- 
dation locomotives  of  the  100-ton  type.  Of  these  350 
were  shipped  set  up  on  their  own  wheels  so  that 
they  could  be  unloaded  onto  the  tracks  in  France  and 
run  off  in  a  few  hours  under  their  own  steam.  Ship- 
ment of  set-up  locomotives  of  this  size  had  never  been 
made  before.  Special  ships  with  large  hatches  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Cuban  ore  trade  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  hatches  of  other  ships  were  specially 
lengthened,  so  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  Army  was  prepared  to  ship  these  set-up  loco- 
motives at  the  rate  of  200  a  month. 

The  Army  also  shipped  17,000  standard-gauge 
freight  cars,  and  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  was 
preparing  to  ship  flat  cars  set  up  and  ready  to  run. 
Motor  trucks  to  the  number  of  34,433  went  forward, 
and  when  fighting  ceased  were  being  shipped  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  a  month.  Rails  and  fittings  for  the 
reinforcing  of  French  railways  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  own  lines  of  communication  aggregated 
423,000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  tons  of  cargo  men- 
tioned above  the  Army  shipped  54,000  horses  and 
mules,  and  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  shipping 
them  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  month.  The  increase 
in  the  shipment  of  cargo  from  the  United  States  was 


General  Leonard  Wood. 
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In  this  photograph  are  seen  the  American  'Artillery 
before  Metz,  the  capital  of  Alsace,  firing  into  the  Ger- 
man lines. 

consistently  maintained  from  the  start  of  the  war,  and 
at  its  cessation  was  undergoing  marked  acceleration. 
Aside  from  the  cargo  shipped  across  the  Atlantic, 
Gen.  Pershing  imported  large  amounts  from  Euro- 
pean sources,  the  chief  item  being  coal  from  Eng- 
land. In  October  he  brought  into  France  by  means 
of  his  cross-channel  fleet  a  total  of  about  275,000 
tons  of  coal  and  other  commodities. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TRANSPORT  FLEET. 
The  task  laid  upon  the  Army  of  creating  a  great 
transport  fleet  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  expe- 


riencing its  most  acute  tonnage  shortage  was  a  heavy 
one.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  start  was  made 
at  once  at  chartering  a  few  of  the  American  merchant 
steamers  immediately  at  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  June 
there  were  in  service  seven  troop  ships  with  dead- 
weight of  46,000  tons  and  six  cargo  ships  with  a 
deadweight  of  48,000  tons.  From  these  small  begin- 
nings there  was  developed  a  great  transatlantic  fleet 
which  on  November  1,  1918,  included  39  troopships 
of  309,198  tons,  38  animal  transports  of  372,011  tons, 
18  refrigerator  ships  of  92,542  tons,  4  tankers  of 
31,271  tons,  and  228  cargo  ships  of  1,807,336  tons.  In 
addition  Gen.  Pershing  had  gathered  a  cross-channel 
fleet  which  numbered  104  vessels  and  aggregated 
311,087  tons.  Accordingly  the  Army  had  in  service 
on  November  1,  1918,  a  fleet  of  its  own  amounting  to 
431  ships  and  totalling  3,004,445  deadweight  tons.  At 
this  time  it  also  had  definitely  assigned  to  it  16  allied 
troop  ships  approximating  150,000  deadweight  tons 
and  160,000  tons  of  loaned  British  cargo  ships.  On 
November  13,  two  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  the  army  had  American  shipping  either  in 
operation  or  under  definite  allocation  totalling  3,800,- 
800,000  deadweight  tons,  a  fleet  over  twice  as  large 
as  the  entire  American  merchant  marine  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  at  the  start  of  the  war. 

In  building  up  this  fleet  the  first  great  increment, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  troop  transports,  was  the 
seized  German  vessels.  These  ships  came  into  service 
during  the  fall  of  1917  and  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 460,000  tons.  In  the  spring  of  1918  the  taking 


The  Nation's  defense  was  in  the  hands  of  these  men.     The  Council  of.  National  Defense  and  the :  A dvis ory 
mission  and  the  directors  and  secretaries  of  both  bodies  in  joint  session  in  the  office  ot  1 

War,  Washington,  D.  C 
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over  of  the  Dutch  steamers  gave  the  Army  the  use 
of  another  300,000  tons.  The  chartering  of  Scandi- 
navian and  Japanese  tonnage  during  1918,  which  re- 
lieved the  whole  tonnage  position  of  our  country,  also 
was  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the  Army  fleet.  The 
most  ample  credit  must,  however,  be  given  the  War 
Trade  Board,  which  by  drastic  restriction  of  non- 
essential  imports  made  possible  the  release  of  large 
amounts  of  shipping  from  the  import  trades.  Ac- 
cessions of  tonnage  from  this  last  source  were  espe- 
cially heavy  during  the  fall  of  1918,  at  which  time 
the  import  trades  were  being  stripped  bare  of  suitable 
vessels  by  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  and  the 
army  was  receiving  additional  shipping  at  the  rate 
of  a  half  million  tons  a  month. 

The  procurement,  arming,  repairing,  loading,  and 
convoying  of  this  enormous  fleet  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  Embarkation  Service,  the  Navy,  and  the  Ship- 
ping Control  Committee  to  the  uttermost;  but  at  all 
times  these  services  proved  equal  to  the  burdens  laid 
on  them. 

During  the  whole  period  of  active  hostilities  the 
Army  lost  at  sea  only  200.000  deadweight  tons  of 
transports.  Of  this  total  142,000  tons  were  sunk  by 
torpedoes.  No  American  transport  was  lost  on  its 
eastward  voyage.  For  this  splendid  record  the  Navy, 
which  arranged  the  convoy  system,  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation. 

RIFLES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  standard  army 
rifle  was  the  Springfield,  known  as  the  Model  1903.  Of 
these  there  were  nearly  600,000  on  hand  and  in  ar- 
senals, in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  schools  and  col- 


leges. There  were  also  several  hundred  thousand  of 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  (Model  1898)  stored  for  an 
emergency.  The  Springfield  and  Rock  Island  Arsen- 
als had  a  productive  capacity  of  700  a  day,  on  a 
single  eight-hour  shift.  Manufacturing  difficulties 
made  it  impossible  to  extend  Model  1903  production 
sufficiently.  Fortunately,  there  were  available  several 
plants  which  had  just  completed  large  orders  for  the 
Enfield  rifle  for  the  British  Government.  A  new  rifle, 
the  Model  1917,  was  accordingly  designed.  This  rifle 
resembled  the  British  Enfield  sufficiently  so  that  the 
plants  equipped  for  Enfield  production  could  be  rap- 
idly converted  and  utilized,  but  the  rifle  was  con- 
structed to  use  the  same  ammunition  as  is  used  in 
the  Model  1903  and  in  machine  guns  and  machine 
rifles  of  American  manufacture.  Production  of  the 
Model  1917  was  pushed  and  completed  rifles  were 
secured  before  September  1,  two  months  before  the 
date  specified  in  the  contract. 

Up  to  November  1,  1918,  about  2,137,025  rifles  had 
been  made  and  accepted.  Of  heavy  Browning  ma- 
chine guns,  39,546,  and  of  light  Brownings,  47,019 
had  been  made  and  accepted;  also  a  total  of  63,884,- 
000  machined  shells. 

PRODUCTION   OF  TRAINING  PLANES  AND 
ENGINES. 

When  war  was  declared  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed less  than  300  training  planes,  all  of  inferior 
types.  Deliveries  of  imported  models  were  begun 
as  early  as  June,  1917.  Up  to  November  11,  1918, 
over  5,300  had  been  produced,  including  1,600  of  a 


William  McAdoo,  son-in-law  of  President  Wil- 
son, and  both  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Rail- 
road Administrator  during  the  war. 
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type  which  was  temporarily  abandoned  on  account 
of  unsatisfactory  engines. 

Planes  for  advanced  training  purposes  were  pro- 
duced in  quantity  early  in  1918;  up  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  about  2,500  were  delivered.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  number  was  purchased  overseas  for 
training  the  units  with  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

Several  new  models,  to  be  used  for  training  pur- 
suit pilots,  are  under  development. 

Within  three  months  after  the  declaration  of  war 
extensive  orders  were  placed  for  two  types  of  ele- 
mentary training  engines.  Quantity  production  was 
reached  within  a  short  time.  In  all  about  10,500  have 
been  delivered,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  satisfactory 
reserve  for  some  time  to  come. 

Of  the  advanced  training  engines,  the  three  im- 
portant models  were  of  foreign  design,  and  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  securing  quantity  production  is  a 
gratifying  commentary  on  the  manufacturing  ability 
of  this  country.  The  total  production  up  to  Novem- 
ber 11  was  approximately  5,200. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SERVICE  PLANES. 
The  experience  acquired  during  the  operations  on 
the  Mexican  border  demonstrated  the  unsuitability 
of  the  planes  then  used  by  the  American  Army. 
Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  commission 
was  sent  abroad  to  select  types  of  foreign  service 
planes  to  be  put  into  production  in  this  country.  We 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  redesigning 
these  models  to  take  the  Liberty  motor,  as  foreign 
engine  production  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  great 
demands  of  the  Allies.  The  first  successful  type  of 
plane  to  come  into  quantity  production  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  British  De  Haviland  4 — an  observation 


A  United  States  Soldier  Completely  Equipped  for 
Service.  On  his  back  this  American  fighting  man 
carries  his  blanket  roll,  small  shovel,  bag,  etc.  His 
canteen  is  at  his  belt.  He  is  armed  with  a  30  calibre 
U.  S.  Army  rifle.  Minimum  weight  for  maximum 
efficiency  is  the  principle  upon  which  his  whole  out- 
fit has  been  designed. 

and  day  bombing  plane.  The  first  deliveries  were 
made  in  February,  1918.  In  May  production  began 
to  increase  rapidly,  and  by  October  a  monthly  out- 
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put  of  1,200  had  been  reached.  Approximately  1,900 
were  shipped  to  the  Expeditionary  Force  prior  to  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  The  number  of  Liberty 
motors  produced  was  13,396. 

AIR  FORCES  AT  THE  FRONT. 

American  personnel,  provided  with  French  planes, 
appeared  at  the  front.  The  number  was  increased  as 
rapidly  as  equipment  could  be  obtained.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  date  of  the  latest  available  informa- 
tion, there  were  32  squadrons  at  the  front;  of  these 
15  were  pursuit,  13  observation,  and  4  bombing.  The 
first  squadron  equipped  with  American  planes  reached 
the  front  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

LOSSES    IN   BATTLE   AND    IN   TRAINING. 

Though  the  casualties  in  the  air  force  were  small 
as  compared  with  the  total  strength,  the  casualty 
rate  of  the  flying  personnel  at  the  front  was  some- 
what above  the  Artillery  and  Infantry  rates.  The 
reported  battle  fatalities  up  to  October  24  were  128 
and  accident  fatalities  overseas  244.  The  results  of 
Allied  and  American  experience  at  the  front  indicate 
that  two  aviators  lose  their  lives  in  accident  for 
each  aviator  killed  in  battle.  The  fatalities  at  train- 
ing fields  in  the  United  States  to  October  24  were  262. 


OVERSEAS    SHIPMENT,   CLOTHING   AND   EQUIPAGE, 
MARCH  31,   1918,  TO  OCTOBER  31,   1918. 

Article                                     Quantity  Value 

Blankets   2,59'2,000  $20,736,000 

Breeches  and,  trousers,  wool...   4,080,000  27,336,000 

Coats,  wool    3,353,000  32,825,870 

Drawers,  winter 9,679,000  19,358,000 

Overcoats 1,321,000  16,076,570 

Shirts,  flannel 4,909,000  17,181,500 

Shoes,  field  and  march,  pairs..   8,439,000  48,554,150 
Stockings,    wool,    light    and 

heavy  pairs 26,501,000  11,925,450 

Undershirts,  winter    9,248,000  18,496,000 

OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS,  SUBSISTENCE,  FORAGE,  AND  FUEL, 

APRIL  1,  1917,  TO  NOVEMBER  10,  1918. 

Subsistence  Quantity,  Lbs.      Value 

Flour    493,162,058     $26,926,648 

Beef,  fresh,  frozen 213,034,473  50,553,080 

Meats,  canned   118,183,810  50,133,572 

Bacon    115,415,372  49,086,157 

Sugar    97,627,445  6,804,633 

Beans,  baked   54,496,008  4,986,385 

Beans,  dry 38,832,17;!  4,131,743 

Tomatoes,  canned  77,335,095  5,359,322 

Prunes    13,709,341  1,218,760 

Jam 24,723,283  1,285,415 

Cigarettes,  each 1,9'36,159,687  10,455,262 

Milk,  evaporated  39,918,202  3,975,853 

Forage:  Hay 273,704,000  3,831,856 

Oats   535,852,000  13,396,300 

Bran    44,546,000  668,190 

Fuel :  Gallons 

Aviation  gasoline  7,419,000  2,742,000 

Motor  gasoline 30,589,000  7,268,000 

The  total  production  of  gas  masks  in  the  United 
States  was  5,276,515. 

The  organization  formed  to  build  cantonments 
proved  the  best  instrument  for  the  erection  of  stor- 
age depots,  port  terminals,  and  hospitals.  By  No- 
vember 1,  1918,  the  original  32  projects  had  grown 
to  448,  including  only  major  undertakings.  The  num- 
ber of  commissioned  officers  had  grown  to  1,329,  and 
civilian  employes  to  2,351.  In  addition,  as  many  as 
130,000  people  were  employed  on  construction  pro- 
jects under  the  direction  of  the  division.  Allotments 
of  funds  to  October  31  for  the  original  32  canton- 
ments and  camps,  including  extensions  authorized 
in  addition  to  the  original  plans,  have  totalled 
about  $277,000,000.  Allotments  for  all  projects  un» 
dertaken  by  the  Construction  Division  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $756,000,000. 

FUNDS  ALLOTTED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION — National  Army 
cantonments,  $208,000,000;  National  Guard  camps, 
$69,000,000;  other  camps  and  cantonments,  $117,000,- 
000;  Regular  Army  Posts,  $15,000,000;  Coast  Artil- 
lery Posts,  $12,000,000;  hospitals,  $20,000,000;  Quar- 
termaster Corps  projects,  $141,000,000;  Ordnance  De- 
partment projects,  $148,000,000 ;  Signal  Corps  projects, 
$2,000,000;  Air  Service  projects,  $4,000,000;  other 
construction,  $20,000,00;  total,  $756,000,000. 


History  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 

By  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces  Abroad 


On  March  28th  I  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Marshal  Foch  all  of  our  forces  to  be 
used  as  he  might  decide.  At  his  request 
the  first  division  was  transferred  from  the 
Toul  sector  to  a  position  in  reserve  at 
Chaumont  en  Vexin.  As  German  superi- 
ority in  numbers  required  prompt  action, 
an  agreement  was  reached  at  the  Abbe- 
ville conference  of  the  allied  premiers  and 
commanders  and  myself  on  May  2nd  by 
which  British  shipping  was  to  transport 
10  American  divisions  to  the  British  army 
area,  where  they  were  to  be  trained  and 
equipped,  and  additional  British  shipping 
was  to  be  provided  for  as  many  divisions 
as  possible  for  use  elsewhere. 

"On  April  26th  the  first  division  had 
gone  into  the  line  in  the  Montdidier  salient 
on  the  Picardy  battle  front.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  28th  this  division  attacked  the 
commanding  German  position  in  its  front, 
taking  with  splendid  dash  the  town  of  Can- 
tigny  and  all  other  objectives,  which  were 
organized  and  held  steadfastly  against 
vicious  counterattacks  and  galling  artillery 
fire.  Although  local,  this  brilliant  action 
had  an  electrical  effect,  as  it  demonstrated 
our  fighting  qualities  under  extreme  battle 
conditions  and  also  that  the  enemy's  troops 
were  not  altogether  invincible. " 

Steady  Movement  by  July. 

By  July  the  great  tide  of  American  troop 
movements  to  Prance  was  in  full  swing  and 
the  other  divisions  could  be  used  freely. 
The  42d  (Rainbow)  in  line  east  of  Eheims 
faced  the  German  assault  of  July  15  and 
"held  their  ground  unflinchingly";  on  the 
right  flank  four  companies  of  the  28th  divi- 
sion faced  "advancing  waves  of  German 
infantry"  and  the  3d  division  held  the 
Marine  line  opposite  Chateau  Theirry 


against  powerful  artillery  and  infantry 
attack. 

Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  the  counter 
offensive  which,  beginning  with  the  smash- 
ing of  the  enemy's  Marne  salient,  brought 
overwhelming  victory  to  the  allies  and  the 
United  States  in  the  eventful  months  that 
have  followed.  The  intimation  is  strong 
that  Gen.  Pershing's  advice  helped  Marshal 
Foch  to  reach  his  decision  to  strike.  Gen. 
Pershing  continues: 

"The  place  of  honor  in  the  thrust  toward 
Soissons  on  July  18th  was  given  to  our  1st 
and  2d  divisions  in  company  with  chosen 
French  divisions. 

Handling  of  Troops  Excellent. 
"Without  the  usual  brief  warning  of  a 


Husky  Americans  landing  at  Bordeaux. 
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This  shell  case  is  now  in  possession  of  President 
Wilson  because  it  contained  the  first  shot  fired  by 
American  troops  at  the  enemy.  An  American  offi- 
cer of  our  forces  overseas  is  shown  holding  the  his- 
toric shell  case. 


preliminary  bombardment,  the  massed 
French  and  American  artillery,  firing  by 
the  map,  laid  down  its  rolling  barrage  at 
dawn,  while  the  infantry  began  its  charge. 
The  tactical  handling  of  our  troops  under 
these  trying  conditions  was  excellent 
throughout  the  action.  The  enenw  brought 
up  large  numbers  of  reserves  and  made  a 
stubborn  defense  both  with  machine  guns 
and  artillery,  but  through  five  days'  fight- 
ing the  1st  division  continued  to  advance 
until  it  had  gained  the  heights  above  Sois- 
sons  and  captured  the  village  of  Berzy-le- 
Sec.  The  2d  division  took  Beau  Eepaire 
farm  and  Vierzy  in  a  very  rapid  advance 
and  reached  a  position  in  front  of  Tigny  at 
the  end  of  its  second  day.  These  two"  di- 
visions captured  7,000  prisoners  and  over 
100  pieces  of  artillery." 

The  report  describes  in  some  detail  the 
work  of  completing  the  reduction  of  the 
salient,  mentioning  the  operations  of  the 
26th,  3d,  4th,  42d,  32d  and  28th  divisions. 
With  the  situation  on  the  Marne  front  thus 


relieved,  Gen.  Pershing  writes,  he  could 
turn  to  the  organization  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican army  and  the  reduction  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient,  long  planned  as  the  initial 
purely  American  enterprise.  A  troop  con- 
centration, aided  by  generous  contributions 
of  artillery  and  air  units  by  the  French, 
began,  involving  the  movement,  mostly  at 
night,  of  600,000  men. 

Greatest  Aviation  Force. 

The  combined  French,  British  and  Amer- 
ican air  force  mobilized  for  the  battle,  the 
report  says,  was  the  largest  aviation  as- 
sembly ever  engaged  on  the  western  front 
up  to  that  time  in  a  single  operation. 

Of  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
Gen.  Pershing  says : 

" After  four  hours'  artillery  preparation 
the  seven  American  divisions  in  the  front 
line  advanced  at  5  a.  m.,  on  Sept.  12,  as- 
sisted by  a  limited  number  of  tanks  manned 
partly  by  Americans  and  partly  by  the 
French.  These  divisions,  accompanied  by 
groups  of  wire  cutters  and  others  armed 
with  bangalore  torpedoes,  went  through  the 
successive  bands  of  barbed  wire  that  pro- 


Heavy  Artillery  on  the  French  Front  Used  by  the 
Americans  to  Advantage. 


AMERICA'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 
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Upper — Two  fighters  in  trenches  observing  enemy  airships  maneuvering  above  them. 
Lower — Gen.  Pershing  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  French  lines  at  Chemin  des  Dames,  accompanied 

by  Gen.  Franchet  D'Esperey, 
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F 


The   "America,"   a   great    seaplane   built   for   transatlantic   flight. 


tected  the  enemy's  front  line  and  support 
trenches,  in  irresistible  waves,  on  schedule 
time,  breaking  down  all  defense  of  an 
enemy  demoralized  by  the  great  volume  of 
our  artillery  fire  and  our  sudden  approach 
out  of  the  fog. 

"At  the  cost  of  only  7,000  casualties, 
mostly  light,  we  had  taken  16,000  prisoners 
and  443  guns,  a  great  quantity  of  material, 
released  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages 
from  enemy  domination  and  established 
our  lines  in  a  position  to  threaten  Metz." 
Cleared  Way  for  Victory. 

The  report  shows  for  the  first  time,  offi- 
cially, that  with  this  brilliantly  executed 
coup  Gen.  Pershing's  men  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  great  effort  of  the  allied  and 
American  forces  to  win  a  conclusive  vic- 
tory. The  American  army  moved  at  once 


Allied  Troops    Resting  After  a   Battle. 


toward  its  crowning  achievement,  the  battle 
of  the  Meuse. 

The  general  tells  a  dramatic  story  of  this 
mighty  battle.  "Between  September  26th 
and  November  6th,"  he  says,  "we  took 
26,059  prisoners  and  468  guns  on  this  front. 
Our  divisions  engaged  were  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  26th,  28th,  29th,  32d,  33d  (includ- 
ing Chicago  regiments),  35th,  37th  42d, 
77th,  78th,  79th,  80th,  82d,  89th,  90th  and 
91st.  Many  of  our  divisions  remained  in 
line  for  a  length  of  time  that  required 
nerves  of  steel,  while  others  were  sent  in 
again  after  only  a  few  days  of  rest.  The 
1st,  5th,  26th,  42d,  77th,  80th,  89th  and  90th 
were  in  the  line  twice.  Although  some  of 
the  divisions  were  fighting  their  first  battle, 
they  soon  became  equal  to  the  best." 
U.  S.  Force  2,053,347  Men. 

Of  the  total  strength  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  Gen.  Pershing  reports : 

' '  There  are  in  Europe  altogether,  includ- 
ing a  regiment  and  some  sanitary  units 
with  the  Italian  army  and  the  organizations 
at  Murmansk,  also  including  those  en  route 
from  the  States,  approximately  2,053,347 
men,  less  our  losses.  Of  this  total  there 
are  in  France  1,338,169  combatant  troops. 
Forty  divisions  have  arrived,  of  which  the 
infantry  personnel  of  ten  have  been  used 
as  replacements,  leaving  thirty  divisions 
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Of  their  equipment  he  says : 

"Our  entry  into  the  war  found  us  with 
few  of  the  auxiliaries  necessary  for  its  con- 
duct in  the  modern  sense.  Among  our  most 
important  deficiencies  in  material  were  ar- 
tillery, aviation  and  tanks.  In  order  to 
meet  our  requirements  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, we  accepted  the  offer  of  the  French 
government  to  provide  us  with  the  neces- 
sary artillery  equipment  of  75s,  155  milli- 
meter howitzers,  and  155  Gr.  P.  F.  guns 
from  their  own  factories  for  thirty  divi- 
sions. 

"The  wisdom  of  this  course  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  although  we 
soon  began  the  manufacture  of  these  classes 
of  guns  at  home,  there  were  no  guns  of  the 
caliber  mentioned  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica on  our  front  at  the  date  the  armistice 
was  signed.  The  only  guns  of  these  types 
produced  at  home  thus  far  received  in 
France  are  109  75  millimeter  guns. 


Same  Situation  in  Aviation. 

"In  aviation  we  were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  here  again  the  French  government 
came  to  our  aid  until  our  own  aviation  pro- 
gram should  be  under  way.  We  obtained 
from  the  French  the  necessary  planes  for 
training  our  personnel,  and  they  have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  total  of  2,676  pursuit,  ob- 
servation and  bombing  planes. 

"The  first  airplanes  received  from  home 
arrived  in  May,  and  altogether  we  have 
received  1,379.  The  first  American  squad- 
ron, completely  equipped  by  American  pro- 
duction, including  airplanes,  crossed  the 
German  lines  on  August  7th,  1918.  As  to 
tanks,  we  were  also  compelled  to  rely  upon 
the  French.  Here,  however,  we  were  less 
fortunate,  for  the  reason  that  the  French 
production  could  barely  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  own  armies. " 

JOHN  J.  PERSHING. 


Americans  Going  Forward  to  Bring   Home  the  Bacon.    Troops   of   the  7th   Infantry  are  climbing  aboart 
trucks  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service  on  the  way  to  to  the  firing  line  relieving  those  who  have  already  ndder 

part  of  the  way. 


Achievements  of  the  American  Navy 

in  the  War 

By  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(Official  Report  dated  December  9,  1918) 


War  was  declared  on  April  6,  1917.  On  the  4th 
f  May  a  detachment  of  destroyers  was  in  Euro- 
iean  waters.  By  January  1,  1918,  there  were  113 
Jnited  States  naval  ships  across,  and  in  October, 
918,  the  total  had  reached  338  ships  of  all  classes. 
t  the  present  time  there  are  5,000  officers  and  70,- 
00  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  serving 
n  Europe,  this  total  being  greater  than  the  full 
trength  of  the  navy  when  the  United  States  en- 
ered  the  war. 

American  and  British  ships  have  carried  over  2,- 
00,000  American  troops  overseas.    The  United  States 
id  not  possess  enough  ships  to  carry  over  our  troops 
s  rapidly  as  they  were  ready  to  sail  or  as  quickly 
s  they  were  needed  in  France.     Great  Britain  fur- 
lished,    under   contract   with   the   War   Department, 
nany  ships  and  safely  transported  many  American 
:roops,  the  numbers  having  increased  tx'eatly  in  the 
spring  and  summer.    A  few  troops  were  carried  over 
>y    other   allied   ship,s.     The   actual   number   trans- 
ported in   British   ships   was   more   than   a   million. 
The  exact  figures  are  not  now  available,  but  it  was 
service  invaluable  and  timely,  and  was  typical  of 
3reat  Britain's  large  contribution  of  its  great  ship- 
ping facilities  for  the  common  cause. 
NTAVAL  OPERATING  FORCES— FIGHTING  CRAFT. 
The  employment  of  the  fighting  craft  of  the  navy 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  the  submarine  problem 
having  become  so  acute  and  the  losses  to  merchant 
ships  so  great,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  more 
effective  methods  of  handling  merchant  shipping,  in 
order  that  a  greater  degree  of  safety  should  be  af- 
forded. The  system  of  convoying  ships  was  adopted. 
While  this  slowed  up  shipping  fully  20  per  cent, 
the  increased  dangers  of  collision  and  other  diffi- 
culties, experience  has  amply  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy.  The  convoy  system,  the  adoption  of 
which  was  suggested  by  President  Wilson  shortly 
after  our  entrance  into  the  war,  was  applied  to 
3Oth  cargo  and  troop  ships  and  its  success  was  al- 
most immediately  apparent.  It  consisted  in  gathering 
together  certain  numbers  of  vessels,  sailing  at  reg- 
ular intervals  along  established  lanes,  under  the 
guard  of  heavier  ships  to  protect  against  raiders, 
and  destroyers  to  protect  against  submarines. 

This  system  went  into  effect  with  the  first  of  our 
troop  convoys,  which  crossed  in  June,  1917,  and  has 
continued  ever  since,  to  the  day  the  armistice  was 
signed.  It  had  much  to  do  with  breaking  the  back 
of  the  submarine  offensive,  for  it  deprived  the  U 
boat  of  the  benefit  he  derived  from  attacking  indi- 
vidual, unprotected  ships  and  forced  him  to  devote 
his  efforts,  for  the  most  part,  to  ships  which  were 
protected  by  destroyers.  To  engage  with  a  convoy, 
the  submarine  was  forced  to  enter  the  danger  zone 
and  frequently  it  was  he  and  not  our  ships  which 
became  the  victim. 

Our  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels,  in  addition  to 
convoy  duty,  have  waged  an  unceasing  offensive  war- 


fare against  the  submarines.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
our  naval  losses  have  been  gratifyingly  small.  Not 
one  American  troop  ship,  as  previously  stated,  has 
been  torpedoed  on  the  way  to  France,  and  but  three, 
the  Antilles,  the  President  Lincoln  and  the  Coving- 
ton,  were  sunk  on  the  return  voyage. 

The  most  serious  loss  of  life  due  to  enemy  ac- 
tivity was  the  loss  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Tampa 
with  all  on  board,  in  Bristol  Channel,  England,  on  the 
night  of  September  26,  1918.  The  Tampa,  which  was 
doing  escort  duty,  had  gone  ahead  of  the  convoy. 
Vessels  following  heard  an  explosion,  but  when  they 
reached  the  vicinity  there  were  only  bits  of  floating 
wreckage  to  show  where  the  ship  had  gone  down. 
Not  one  of  the  111  officers  and  men  of  her  crew 
were  rescued;  and,  though  it  is  believed  she  was 
sunk  by  a  torpedo  from  an  enemy  submarine,  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  vessel  met  her  fate  may 
never  be  inown. 


The  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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155  SHIPS  LAUNCHED  UP  TO  OCTOBER  1. 

Ships  launched  during  the  year  and  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1918,  include  one  gunboat,  93  destroyers,  29 
submarines,  26  mine  sweepers,  four  fabricated  patrol 
vessels  and  two  seagoing  tugs.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  there  were  launched 
no  less  than  83  destroyers  of  98,28.1  tons  aggregate 
normal  displacement,  as  compared  with  62  destroy- 
ers of  58,285  tons  during  the  entire  nine  years  next 
preceding  January  1,  1918. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  navy  during  the 
fiscal  year  and  including  the  three  months  up  to 
October  1,  1918,  two  battleships,  36  destroyers,  28 
submarines,  355  submarine  chasers  (including  50 
which  were  turned  over  to  the  French  Government), 
13  mine  sweepers  and  two  seagoing  tugs.  There  have 
also  been  added  to  the  operating  naval  forces  by  pur- 
chase, charter,  etc.,  many  hundred  vessels  of  com- 
mercial type,  including  all  classes  from  ex-German 
trans-Atlantic  liners  to  harbor  tugboats  and  motor 
boats  for  auxiliary  purposes. 

RECORDS  BROKEN  IN  DESTROYER 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Among  the  ships  added,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  destroyer  Ward,  built  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  Gal.,  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  70  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to  the  placing  of  the 
ship  in  commission.  Only  17%  days  elapsed  from 
the  day  the  keel  was  laid  until  the  ship  was 
launched.  This  result  was  achieved  by  most  careful 
system  of  routing  materials  and  handling  labor, 
worked  out  by  that  yard  in  conjunction  with  its  pro- 
gramme of  destroyers  now  under  construction. 

In  addition  to  new  ships  completed,  there  was  a 
very  large  amount  of  work  in  refitting  ex-German 


and  Austrian  ships  for  war  uses  and  in  fitting  up 
both  commandeered  merchantmen  and  new  merchant 
ships  as  completed. 

NOTABLE  WOHIEVEMENTS  IN  ORDNANCE. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  navy  during 
the  past  year  was  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
14-inch  naval  guns  on  railway  mountings  now  on  the 
western  front,  which  hurled  shells  far  behind  the 
German  lines.  The  mount  was  designed,  built  and 
delivered  in  less  than  four  months.  On  December 
26,  1917,  not  a  drawing  had  been  started.  On  April 
25,  1918,  a  completed  gun  was  rolling  on  its  own 
wheels  to  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground  for  long- 
range  tests. 

These  guns  were  originally  intended  for  the  new 
battle  cruisers,  but  a  change  of  ship  design  left 
them  available  for  other  use.  As  the  navy  had  no 
immediate  need  for  them  afloat,  Real  Admiral  Ralph 
Earle,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  recom- 
mended that  they  be  utilized  for  land  service  with 
our  army  in  France.  It  was  more  than  good  for- 
tune that  in  these  testing  times  the  navy  had  Ad- 
miral Earle,  one  of  the  ablest  and  fittest  officers, 
in  direction  of  great  ordnance  plants  and  opera- 
tions. With  a  staff  of  men  of  like  mettle,  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  that  will  always  live. 

It  was  realized  that  to  be  most  effective  the  rail- 
way battery  must  be  completely  mobile  and  independ- 
ent of  any  artillery  base.  The  guns  themselves  were 
mounted  on  cars  which  could  move  freely  over  the 
French:  railways.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
pair shops  and  barracks  for  the  personnel  mobile. 
Twelve  cars  were  constructed  to  accompany  each 
gun.  There  were  machine  shop  cars,  armored  am- 
munition cars,  kitchen  cars,  berthing,  crane  and  wire- 
less cars.  These  cars,  as  well  as  the  gun  mounts, 
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were  all  built  and  equipped  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  This  battery  is  sufficiently 
mobile  so  that  were  an  order  to  move  position  re- 
ceived while  the  gun  was  in  action,  gun,  personnel, 
kitchen,  fuel,  berthing  cars  and  all  could  be  under 
way  in  about  an  hour. 

The  naval  land  batteries  fire  heavier  projectiles  and 
have  greater  range  than  any  gun  ever  before  placed 
on  mobile  shore  mounting.  The  German  long  range 
"freak"  guns  which  fired  on  Paris  were  non-mobile. 
They  were  built  on  permanent  steel  and  concrete 
foundations  which  were  eventually  sought  out  by  Al- 
lied aeroplanes  and  the  guns  subsequently  silenced. 
The  shells  were  small  and  specially  built  for  long 
flight.  This  fact  reduced  their  military  efficiency. 
The  German  long  range  guns,  while  they  had  a  cer- 


A    United    States    Naval    Militia    Bugler    Sounding    a 
Call    "To    the    Colors" 


tain  moral  effect,  were  without  great  practical  mill- 
tary  value.  The  American  naval  guns  fire  projectiles 
approximately  seven  times  heavier  than  the  shells 
the  Germans  used  against  Paris. 

In  1916  the  Germans  had  one  15-inch  naval  gun 
In  Flanders,  which  became  famous  through  its  long 
range  bombardment  of  Dunkirk  and  other  Allied 
bases.  This  gun  was  on  a  permanent  foundation 
and  could  not  be  shifted  from  point  to  point  on  the 
front.  Our  14-inch  gun  can  move  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  and  it  hurls  a  projectile  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  30  miles  (52,000  yards). 

In  the  future  American  dreadnoughts  and  battle 
cruisers  will  be  armed  with  the  16-inch  gun,  the 
first  of  which  has  been  tested  during  the  year  and 
which  proved  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect. These  guns  will  make  those  ships  the  heav- 
iest armed  vessels  in  the  world.  The  gun  throws 
a  projectile  weighing  2,100  pounds.  At  present  our 
largest  battle  ships  mount  14-inch  guns,  which  throw 
a  projectile  weighing  only  1,400  pounds.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  broadside  weights  have  trebled 
within  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

The  total  weight  of  steel  thrown  by  a  single 
broadside  from  ships  armed  with  13-inch  guns  will 
be  25,200  pounds;  that  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  larg- 
est type  of  ship  in  commission,  is  17,508  pounds, 
while  the  total  weight  thrown  by  the  Oregon,  the 
largest  ship  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  was  5,660  pounds. 

DEPTH  CHARGE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  ANTI- 
SUBMARINE WEAPON. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  depth  charge  and 
the  development  of  the  tactics  for  attacking  subma- 
rines with  them  have  been  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  German  submarine  menace. 
These  charges  are  now  being  produced  in  quantities 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  our  navy 
and  merchant  fleet,  and  so  tremendous  is  their  de- 
structive quality  and  so  thoroughly  has  strategy  for 
their  use  been  developed,  that  it  is  a  lucky  subma- 
rine which  shows  itself  or  its  periscope  within  view 
of  a  destroyer  and  survives  the  subsequent  bom- 
bardment. 

THE  NAVY  THAT  FLIES. 

Of  gratifying  proportions  and  effectiveness  have 
been  the  expansion  of  aviation  in  the  navy. 

On  July  1,  1917,  naval  aviation  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  At  that  time  there  were  only  45  naval  avi- 
ators. There  were  officers  of  the  navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  who  had  been  given  special  train- 
ing in  and  were  attached  to  aviation.  There  were 
approximately  200  student  officers  under  training 
and  about  1,250  enlisted  men  attached  to  the  Avia- 
tion Service.  These  enlisted  men  were  assigned  to 
the  three  naval  air  stations  in  this  country  which  were 
then  in  commission.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  had  about  1,000 
men;  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  which  was  put 
in  operation  at  that  time,  had  about  100  men;  and 
Squantum,  Mass.,  which  was  abandon**-'  -n  the  fall 
of  1917,  had  about  150  men. 

On  July  1,  1918,  there  were  823  naval  aviators,  ap- 
proximately 2,052  student  officers  and  400  ground 
officers  attached  to  naval  aviation.  In  addition,  there 
were  over  7,300  trained  mechanics  and  over  5,400  me- 
chanics in  training.  The  total  enlisted  and  commis- 
sioned personnel  at  this  time  was  about  30,000. 

MARINE  CORPS  WINS  GLORY. 

This  efficient  fighting,  building  and  landing  force 
of  the  navy  (the  Marine  Corps)  has  won  imper- 
ishable glory  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  latest  duties 
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upon  the  battlefields  of  France,  where  the  Marines, 
fighting  for  the  time  under  General  Pershing  as  a 
part  of  the  victorious  American  army,  have  writ- 
ten a  story  of  valor  and  sacrifice  that  will  live  in 
the  brightest  annals  of  the  war.  With  heroism  that 
nothing  could  daunt,  the  marine  corps  played  a  vital 
role  in  stemming  the  German  rush  on  Paris,  and  in 
later  days  aided  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  of- 
fensive, the  freeing  of  Rheims,  and  participated  in 
the  hard  fighting  in  Champagne,  which  had  as  its 
object  the  throwing  back  of  the  Prussian  armies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin. 

With  only  8,000  men  engaged  in  the  fiercest  bat- 
tles, the  marine  corps  casualties  numbered  69  offi- 
cers and  1,531  enlisted  men  dead,  and  78  officers 
and  2,435  enlisted  men  wounded  serious  enough  to 
be  officially  reported  by  cablegram,  to  which  num- 
ber should  be  added  not  a  few  whose  wounds  did 
not  incapacitate  them  for  further  fighting.  How 
ever,  with  a  casualty  list  that  numbers  nearly  half 
the  original  8,000  men  who  entered  battle  the  official 
reports  account  for  only  57  United  States  marines 
who  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy.  This  in- 
cludes those  who  were  wounded  far  in  advance 
of  their  lines  and  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
mans while  unable  to  resist. 

STOPPED  DRIVE  ON  PARIS. 

Memorial  Day  shall  henceforth  have  a  greater,  a 
deeper  significance  for  America,  for  it  was  on  that 
day,  May  30,  1918,  that  our  country  really  received  its 
first  call  to  battle — the  battle  in  which  American 
troops  had  the  honor  of  stopping  the  German  drive 


on  Paris,  throwing  back  the  Prussian  hordes  in  at- 
tack after  attack,  and  beginning  the  retreat  which 
lasted  until  imperial  Germany  was  beaten  to  its 
knees  and  its  emissaries  were  appealing  for  an  armis- 
tice under  the  flag  of  truce.  And  to  the  United  States 
marines,  fighting  side  by  side  with  equally  brave  and 
equally  courageous  men  in  the  American  army,  to  that 
faithful  sea  and  land  force  of  the  navy,  fell  the 
honor  of  taking  over  the  lines  where  the  blow  of 
the  Prussian  would  strike  the  hardest,  the  line  that 
was  nearest  Paris,  and  where,  should  a  breach  occur, 
all  would  be  lost.  The  world  knows  today  that  the 
United  States  marines  held  that  line;  that  they 
blocked  the  advance  that  was  rolling  on  toward 
Paris  at  a  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  a  day;  that  they 
met  the  attack  in  American  fashion  and  with  Amer- 
ican heroism;  that  marines  and  soldiers  af  the  Amer- 
ican army  threw  back  the  crack  guard  divisions  of 
Germany,  broke  their  advance,  and  then,  attacking, 
drove  them  back  in  the  beginning  of  a  retreat  that 
was  not  to  end  until  the  "cease  firing"  signal  sounded 
for  the  end  of  the  world's  greatest  war.  In  this 
connection  Melville  E,  Stone,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  said,  following  an  exhaustive  trip 
of  investigation  in  Europe: 

"They  (the  marines)  had  before  them  the  best 
Prussian  guards  and  shock  troops — the  Germans  were 
perfectly  sure  they  could  drive  the  'amateurs'  back. 
It  was  a  dramatic  situation,  for  success  meant  that 
the  Germans  could  probably  push  for  Calais  and 
other  channel  ports;  but  Foch  dangled  Paris  before 
their  eyes  by  putting  raw  Americans  at  a  point 
across  the  direct  road  to  Paris,  in  the  pocket  be- 
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tw  en  Reims  and  Soissons.  Instead  of  driving  back 
'amateurs'  the  'amateurs'  drove  them  back  and 
ga  e  them  also  a  very  sound  thrashing.  Their  losses 
we  *e  heavy,  but  they  did  the  werk,  and  in  doing  it 
did  three  things:  They  saved  Paris;  they  seri- 
ou  ly  injured  the  morale  of  the  best  German  troops, 
an  I  they  set  a  standard  and  a  fixed  reputation  for 
American  troops  that  none  other  dared  to  tarnish." 

!*uch  is  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  a  great  news- 
ga  hiring  force  regarding  the  achievements  of  the 
[Jilted  States  marines  at  Chateaa  Thierry,  where 
n  the  battle  field  of  Bois  de  Belleau,  now  named  the 
Bo  is  de  la  Brigade  de  Marine  by  official  order  of 
;ho  French  staff,  this  branch  of  the  navy  met  the 
Germans  and  blocked  their  drive  on  Paris. 

ORDERED  TO  FRONT  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  May  30,  after  a  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen 
in  the  training  days  and  in  ^he  Verdun  sector,  that 
the  5th  and  6th  regiment^  and  the  6th  machine  gun 
battalion,  United  States  marines,  each  received  the 
following  orders: 

"Advance  information  officially  received  that  this 
regiment  will  move  at  10  p.  m.  30  May  by  bus  to  new 
area.  All  trains  shall  be  loaded  at  once  and  ar- 
rangements hastened.  Wagons,  when  loaded,  will 
move  to  Serans  to  form  train." 

All  through  the  night  there  was  fevered  activity 
among  the  marines.  Then,  the  next  morning,  the 


long  train  of  camions,  busses  and  trucks,  each  car- 
rying ita  full  compiemeat  of  United  States  marines, 
went  forward  on  a  road  which  at  one  place  wound 
within  less  than  ten  miles  of  Paris,  toward  Meaux 
and  the  fighting  line. 

Through  the  town  of  Meaux  went  the  long  line 
of  camions  and  to  the  village  of  Montriel-aux-Lions, 
less  than  four  miles  from  the  rapidly  advancing 
German  line.  On  this  trip  the  camions  containing 
the  Americans  were  the  only  traffic  traveling  in  the 
direction  of  the  Germans;  everything  else  was  go- 
ing the  other  way — refugees,  old  men  and  women, 
small  children,  riding  on  every  conceivable  convey- 
ance, many  trudging  along  the  side  of  the  road 
driving  a  cow  or  calf  before  them,  all  of  them  cov- 
ered with  the  white  dust  which  the  camion  cara- 
van was  whirling  up  as  it  rolled  along;  along  that 
road  only  one  organization  was  advancing,  the  Unit- 
ed States  marines. 

GOT  INTO  LINE  JUNE  2. 

At  last,  their  destination  reached  early  on  the 
morning  of  June  2,  they  disembarked  stiff  and  tired, 
after  a  journey  of  more  than  seventy-two  miles,  but 
as  they  formed  their  lines  and  marched  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  they  were  to  hold  they  were 
determined  and  cheerful.  That  evening  the  first  field 
message  from  the  4th  brigade  to  Major-General  Omar 
Bundy,  commanding  the  2d  division,  went  forward: 

"Second   battalion,   6th   marines,   in   line   from  Le 
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THE  RELATIVE  AREAS  OF  THE  WORLD  POWERS     A«°<*  *e  ™Sf  °f .  th« 

— — — ^ _^___ _ _ -—-_—-——_        many,    Great  Bntam  ai 
left  uncovered  on  the  vast  expanse  of  our  country  must  be  a  surprise  to  all.     That  Austria-Hungary  does 
that  Switzerland  equals  barely  one-seventh  of  Colorado,  and  Ireland  does  not  nearly  equal  one-half  of  Soi 
An  interesting  comparison,  in  this  connection,  is  based  on  the  area  of  Belgium,  11,373  square  m 
a  land  of  1,789,052,800  inhabitants,  a  vast  aggregate  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total  population  of  the 


are  projected  on  the  same  scale  as  known  before  the  war  Austria-Hungary,   Belgium,   Denmark,   France,   Ger- 
?aly,  the   Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Turkey.    The  amount  of  space 

r  Texas,  that  France  is  contained  within  Utah  and  Arizona,  that  Belgium  covers  but  a  tiny  corner  of  California, 

facts  that  few  of  us  have  realized, 
spported  6,687,651  people,    Were  the  3,025,600  square  miles  of  the  United  states  as  densely  populated,  w$  would  bf 
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Thiolet  through  Clarembauts  woods  to  Triangle  to 
Lucy.  Instructed  to  hold  line.  First  battalion,  6th 
marines,  going  into  line  from  Lucy  through  Hill 
142.  Third  battalion  hi  support  at  La  Voie  du 
Chatel,  which  is  also  the  post  command  of  the  6th 
marines.  Sixth  machine  gun  battalion  distributed 
at  line." 

Meanwhile  the  5th  regiment  was  moving  into  Line, 
machine  guns  were  advancing  and  the  artillery  tak- 
ing its  position.  That  night  the  men  and  officers 
of  the  marines  slept  in  the  open,  many  of  them 
in  a  field  that  was  green  with  unharvested  wheat, 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  should  be  summoned  to 
battle.  The  next  day  at  5  o'clock,  the  afternoon  of 
June  2,  began  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  with 
the  Americans  holding  the  line  against  the  most 
vicious  wedge  of  the  German  advance. 

BATTLE  OF   CHATEAU   THIERRY. 

The  advance  of  the  Germans  was  across  a  wheat 
field,  driving  at  Hill  165  and  advancing  in  smooth 
columns.  The  United  States  marines,  trained  to  keen 
observation  upon  the  rifle  range,  nearly  every  one  of 
them  wearing  a  marksman's  medal  or  better,  that  of 
the  sharpshooter  or  expert  rifleman,  did  not  wait 
for  those  gray  clad  hordes  to  advance  nearer.  Calm- 
ly they  set  their  sights  and  aimed  with  the  same 
precision  that  they  had  shown  upon  the  rifle  ranges 
at  Parts  Island,  Mare  Island  and  Quantico.  Inces- 


santly their  rifles  cracked  and  with  their  fire  came 
the  support  of  the  artillery.  The  machine  gun  fire, 
incessant  also,  began  to  make  its  inroads  upon  the 
advancing  forces.  Closer  and  closer  the  shrapnel 
burst  to  its  targets.  Caught  in  a  seething  wave  of 
maehine  gun  fire,  of  scattering  shrapnel,  of  accurate 
rifle  fire,  the  Germans  found  themselves  in  a  position 
in  which  further  advance  could  only  mean  absolute 
suicide.  The  lines  hesitated.  They  stopped.  They 
broke  for  cover,  while  the  marines  raked  the  woods 
and  ravines  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  with 
machine  gun  and  rifle  to  prevent  them  making  an- 
other attempt  to  advance  by  infiltrating  through. 
Above  a  French  airplane  was  checking  up  on  the  ar- 
tillery fire.  Surprised  by  the  fact  that  men  should 
deliberately  set  their  sights,  adjust  their  range  and 
then  fire  deliberately  at  an  advancing  foe,  each  man 
picking  his  target,  instead  of  merely  firing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy,  the  aviator  signaled  below, 
"Bravo!"  In  the  rear  that  word  was  echoed  again 
and  again.  The  German  drive  on  Paris  had  been 
stopped. 

FIERCE  FIGHTING  IN  BELLEAU  WOOD. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  fighting  took  on  the 
character  of  pushing  forth  outposts  and  determining 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Now  the  fighting  had 
changed.  The  Germans,  mystified  that  they  should 
have  run  against  a  stone  wall  of  defense  just  when 
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they  believed  that  their  advance  would  be  easiest, 
had  halted,  amazed;  then  prepared  to  defend  the  po- 
sitions they  had  won  with  all  the  stubbornness  pos- 
sible. In  the  black  recesses  of  Belleau  wood  the 
Germans  had  established  nest  after  nest  of  machine 
guns;  There  in  the  jungle  of  matted  underbrush, 
of  vines,  of  heavy  foliage,  they  had  placed  themselves 
in  positions  they  believed  impregnable.  And  this 
meant  that  unless  they  could  be  routed,  unless  they 
could  be  thrown  back,  the  breaking  of  the  attack  of 
June  2  would  mean  nothing.  There  would  come  an- 
other drive  and  another.  The  battle  of  Chateau 
Thierry  was  therefore  not  won  and  could  not  be 
won  until  Belleau  wood  had  been  cleared  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  June  6  that  the  attack  of  the  American 
troops  began  against  that  wood  and  its  adjacent 
surroundings,  with  the  wood  itself  and  the  towns 
of  Torcy  and  Bouresches  forming  the  objectives.  At 
5  o'clock  the  attack  came,  and  there  began  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  which  the  marine  corps  gladly 
suffered  that  the  German  fighters  might  be  thrown 
back. 

FOUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  FASHION. 

The  marines  fought  strictly  according  to  Amer- 
ican methods — a  rush,  a  halt,  a  rush  again,  in  four 
wave  formation,  the  rear  waves  taking  over  the  work 
of  those  who  had  fallen  before  them,  passing  over 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  and  plunging 
ahead,  until  they,  too,  should  be  torn  to  bits.  But 
behind  those  waves  were  more  waves,  and  the  at- 
tack went  on. 

"Men  fell  like  flies";  the  expression  is  that  of  an 
officer  writing  from  the  field.  Companies  that  had 
entered  the  battle  250  strong  dwindled  to  fifty  and 
sixty,  with  a  sergeant  in  command;  but  the  attack 


did  not  falter.  At  9:45  o'clock  that  night  Bouresches 
was  taken  by  Lieut.  James  F.  Robertson  and  twenty- 
odd  men  of  his  platoon;  these  soon  were  joined  by 
two  re-enforcing  platoons.  Then  came  the  enemy 
counterattacks,  but  the  marines  held. 

CHARGING  ON  MACHINE  GUN  NESTS. 

In  Belleau  wood  the  fighting  had  been  literally 
from  tree  to  tree,  stronghold  to  stronghold;  and  it 
was  a  fight  which  must  last  for  weeks  before  its 
accomplishment  in  victory.  Belleau  wood  was  a 
jungle,  its  every  rocky  formation  forming  a  German 
machine  gun  nest,  almost  impossible  to  reach  by 
artillery  or  grenade  fire.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
wipe  out  these  nests — by  the  bayonet.  And  by  this 
method  were  they  wiped  out,  for  United  States  ma- 
rines, bare  chested,  shouting  their  battle  cry  of 
"E-e-e-e-e  y-a-a-h-h-h  yip!"  charged  straight  into  the 
murderous  fire  from  those  guns,  and  won!  Out  of 
the  number  that  charged,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
only  one  would  reach  the  stronghold.  There,  with 
his  bayonet  as  his  only  weapon,  he  would  either  kill 
or  capture  the  defenders  of  the  nest,  and  then, 
swinging  the  gun  about  in  its  position,  turn  it 
against  the  remaining  German  positions  in  the  for- 
est. Such  was  the  character  of  the  fighting  in  Bel- 
leau wood;  fighting  which  continued  until  July  6, 
when  after  a  short  relief  the  invincible  Americans 
finally  were  taken  back  to  the  rest  billet  for  re- 
cuperation. 

HELD  THE  LINE  FOR  MANY  WEARY  DAYS. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  marine  corps  there  is 
no  other  such  battle  as  that  one  in  Belleau  wood. 
Fighting  day  and  night  without  relief,  without  sleep, 
often  without  water,  and  for  days  without  hot  ra- 


Admiral  Cleaves  leaving  the  U.  S.  S.  Alabama  for  shore  after  the  return  of  the  U.  S.  fleet. 
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tions,  the  marines  met  and  defeated  the  best  di- 
,  visions  that  Germany  could  throw  into  the  line. 
The  heroism  and  doggedness  of  that  battle  are  un- 
paralleled.  Time  after  time,  officers  seeing  their  lines 
cut  to  pieces,  seeing  their  men  so  dog  tired  that 
they  even  fell  asleep  under  shell  fire,  hearing  their 
wounded  calling  for  the  water  that  they  were  un- 
able to  supply,  seeing  men  fight  on  ofter  they  had 
been  wounded  and  until  they  dropped  unconscious — 
time  after  time,  officers  seeing  these  things 
believing  that  the  very  limit  of  human  endurance 
had  been  reached,  would  send  back  messages  to  their 
post  command  that  their  men  were  exhausted.  But 
in  answer  to  this  would  come  the  word  that  the 
lines  must  hold,  and  if  possible  those  lines  must  at- 
tack. And  the  lines  obeyed.  Without  water,  with- 
out food,  without  rest,  they  went  forward — and  for- 
ward every  time  to  victory.  Companies  had  been  so 
torn  and  lacerated  by  losses  that  they  were  hardly 
platoons;  but  they  held  their  lines  and  advanced 
them.  In  more  than  one  case  companies  lost  every 
officer,  leaving  a  sergeant  and  sometimes  a  corporal 
to  command,  and  the  advance  continued.  After  thir- 
teen days  in  this  inferno  of  fire  a  captured  German 
officer  told  with  his  dying  breath  of  a  fresh  division 
of  Germans  that  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
battle  to  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  marines  that 
part  of  the  wood  they  had  gained.  The  marines  who 
for  days  had  been  fighting  only  on  their  sheer  nerve, 
who  had  been  worn  out  from  nights  of  sleeplessness, 
from  lack  of  rations,  from  terrific  shell  and  machine 
gun  fire,  straightened  their  lines  and  prepared  for 
the  attack.  It  came — as  the  dying  German  officer 
had  predicted. 

GERMAN  CRACK  TROOPS  REPULSED 
AND  BEATEN. 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  13  it  was 
launched  by  the  Germans  along  the  whole  front. 
"Without  regard  for  men,  the  enemy  hurled  his  forces 
against  Bouresches  and  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  and 
sought  to  win  back  what  had  been  taken  from  Ger- 
many by  the  Americans.  The  orders  were  that  these 
positions  must  be  taken  at  all  costs;  that  the  utmost 
losses  in  men  must  be  endured  that  the  Boies  de  Bel- 
leau and  Bouresches  might  fall  again  into  German 
hands.  But  the  depleted  lines  of  the  marines  held; 
the  men  who  had  fought  on  their  nerve  alone  for 
days  once  more  showed  the  mettle  of  which  they 
were  made.  With  their  backs  to  the  trees  and 
boulders  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  with  their  sole 
shelter  the  scattered  ruins  of  Bouresches,  the  thin- 
ning lines  of  the  marines  repelled  the  attack  and 
crashed  back  the  new  division  which  had  sought  to 
wrest  the  position  from  them. 

.\nd  so  it  went.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
while  time  after  time  messages  like  the  following 
traveled  to  the  post  command: 

"Losses  heavy.  Difficult  to  get  runners  through. 
Some  have  never  returned.  Morale  excellent,  but 
troops  all  in.  Men  exhausted." 

Exhausted,  but  holding  on.  And  they  continued 
to  hold  on  in. spite  of  every  difficulty.  Advancing 
their  lines  slowly  day  by  day,  the  marines  finally 
prepared  their  positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
last  rush  for  the  possession  of  the  wood  could  be 
made.  Then,  on  June  24,  following  a  tremendous 
barrage,  the  struggle  began. 

The  barrage  literally  tore  the  wood  to  pieces,  but 
even  its  immensity  could  not  wipe  out  all  the  nests 
that  remained,  the  emplacements  that  were  behind 
almost  every  clump  of  bushes,  every  jagged,  rough 
group  of  boulders.  'But  those  that  remained  were 
wiped  out  by  the  American  method  of  the  rush  and 
the  bayonet  'and  \n  the  days  that  followed  every  foot 


of  Belleau  wood  was  cleared  of  the  enemy  and  held 
by  the  frayed  lines  of  the  Americans. 

IN  THE  BATTLE  FOR  ST.  MIHIEL  SALIENT. 

Then  came  the  battle  for  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
On  the  night  of  September  11  the  2d  division  took 
over  a  line  running  from  Remenauville  to  Limey, 
and  on  the  night  of  September  14  and  the  morning  of 
September  IB  attacked,  with  two  days'  objectives 
ahead  of  them.  Overcoming  the  enemy  resistance, 
they  romped  through  to  the  Rupt  de  Mad,  a  small 
river,  crossed  it  on  stone  bridges,  occupied  Thia- 
court,  the  first  day's  objective,  scaled  the  heights 
just  beyond  it,  pushed  on  to  a  line  running  from 
the  Zammes-Joulney  ridges  to  the  Binvaux  forest, 
and  there  rested,  with  the  second  day's  objective 
occupied  by  2:50  o'clock  of  the  first  day.  The  cas- 
ualties of  the  division  were  about  1,000,  of  which 
134  were  killed.  Of  these  about  half  were  marines. 
The  captures  in  which  the  marines  participated  were 
80  German  officers,  3,200  men,  90-odd  cannon  and 
vast  stores. 

CAPTURE    OF    BLANC    MONT    RIDGE. 

But  even  further  honors  were  to  befall  the  fight- 
ing, landing  and  building  force,  of  which  the  navy 
is  justly  proud.  In  the  early  part  of  October  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  capture  the  bald, 
jagged  ridge  twenty  miles  due  east  of  Reims  known 
as  Blanc  Mont  ridge.  Here  the  armies  of  Germany 
and  the  allies  had  clashed  more  than  once,  and  at- 
tempt after  attempt  had  been  made  to  wrest  it 
from  German  hands.  It  was  a  keystone  of  the  Ger- 
man defense,  the  fall  of  which  would  have  a  far 
reaching  effect  upon  the  enemy  armies.  To  the 
glory  of  the  United  States  marines  let  it  be  said 
that  they  were  again  a  part  of  that  splendid  2d  di- 
vision which  swept  forward  in  the  attack  which 
freed  Blanc  Mont  ridge  from  German  hands,  pushed 
its  way  down  the  slopes,  and  occupied  the  level 
ground  just  beyond,  thus  assuring  a  victory. 

MARKSMANSHIP  AMAZES  ALLIES. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  United  States  marines  have 
fulfilled  the  glorious  traditions  of  their  corps  in  this 
their  latest  duty  as  the  "soldiers  who  go  to  sea." 
Their  sharpshooting — and  in  one  regiment  93  per 
cent  of  the  men  wear  the  medal  of  a  marksman,  a 
sharpshooter,  or  an  expert  rifleman — has  amazed  sol- 
diers of  European  .armies,  accustomed  merely  to 
shooting  in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy.  Un- 
der the  fiercest  fire  they  have  calmly  adjusted  their 
sights,  aimed  for  their  man  and  killed  him,  and  in 
bayonet  attacks  their  advance  on  machine  gun  nest 
has  been  irresistible.  In  the  official  citation  list? 
more  than  one  American  marine  is  credited  with 
taking  an  enemy  machine  gun  single  handed,  bay- 
oneting its  crew  and  then  turning  the  gun  against 
the  foe.  In  one  battle  alone,  that  of  Belleau  wood, 
the  citation  lists  bear  the  names  of  fully  500  United 
States  marines  who  so  distinguished  themselves  in 
battle  as  to  call  forth  the  official  commendation  of 
their  superior  officers. 

CORPS   FULFILLED  EVERY  GLORIOUS 
TRADITION. 

More  than  faithful  in  every  emergency,  accepting 
hardships  with  admirable  morale,  proud  ot  the  honor 
of  taking  their  place  as  shock  troops  for  the  Amer- 
ican legions,  they  have  fulfilled  every  glorious  tra- 
dition of  their  corps,  and  they  have  given  to  the 
world  a  list  of  heroes  whose  names  will  go  d^wn  to 
all  history.  Let  one,  therefore,  stand  for  the  many; 
one  name  denote  all,  one  act  of  heroism  tell  the 


Explosion   of   a  depth  bomb.    This   American   destroyer  dropped  a  depth  charge  that  lifted   the  German 

U-boat  clear  out  of  the  water. 


Aerial  view  of  the  transport  "George  Washington,"   that   carried   President   Wilson    to  and   from   the 

Peace  Conference. 
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Yanks  Bringing  in  German  Prisoners. 


story  of  the  countless  deeds  of  bravery  that  stand 
forth  brilliantly  upon  the  victorious  pages  of  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  this,  the  world's  greatest  war: 
"First  Sergeant  Daniel  Daly,  73d  (machine  gun) 
company,  twice  holder  of  the  medal  of  honor,  re- 
peatedly performed  deeds  of  valor  and  great  serv- 
ice. On  June  5  he  extinguished,  at  risk  of  his  life, 
fire  in  the  ammunition  dump  at  Lucy-le-Bocage.  On 
June  7,  while  the  sector  was  under  one  of  its  heav- 
iest bombardments,  he  visited  all  gun  crews  of  his 
company,  then  posted  over  a  wide  section  of  the  front, 
cheering  the  men.  On  June  10,  single  handed,  he 
attacked  an  enemy  machine  gun  emplacement  and 
captured  it  by  the  use  of  hand  grenades  and  his  auto- 
matic pistol.  On  the  same  date,  during  enemy  at- 
tack on  Bouresches,  he  brought  in  wounded  under 
fire.  At  all  times,  by  his  reckless  daring,  constant 
attention  to  the  wants  of  his  men,  and  his  unquench- 
able optimism,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  until 
wounded  by  enemy  shrapnel  fire  on  June  20.  A 
peerless  soldier  of  the  old  school,  twice  decorated 
for  gallantry  in  China  and  Santo  Domingo." 


American  Marines   took  a  part  in,  the  rout  of   the   Hun.     Note   the  build  of  these  boys. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 


My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  With  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break 

The  sound  prolong! 

Our  Father's  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King 


American  War  Chronology 

By  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff 

(Official  Report  dated  November  11,  1918) 


The  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918, 
has  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  most  re- 
markable achievement  in  the  history  of  all  warfare. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  on 
April  6,  1917,  found  the  nation  about  as  thoroughly 
unprepared  for  the  great  task  which  was  confronting 
it  as  any  great  nation  which  had  ever  engaged  in 
war.  Starting  from  a  minimum  of  organized  strength, 
within  this  short  period  of  sixteen  months  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  country  in  men,  money  and  mu- 
nitions have  been  placed  under  central  control,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  period  the  nation  was  in  its  full 
stride  and  had  accomplished,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, what  our  enemy  regarded  as  the  impossible. 
The  most  important  single  thing,  perhaps,  In  this 
record  of  accomplishment  was  the  immediate  pas- 
sage by  congress  of  the  draft  law,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  raised  the  men 
necessary  for  victory.  In  organizing,  training  and 
supplying  the  vast  numbers  of  men  made  available 
by  the  draft  law  very  many  changes  have  been  made 
necessary  in  the  organization  of  the  war  depart- 
ment and  in  the  methods  existing  therein  which 
were  inherited  from  the  times  of  profound  peace. 
I  have  therefore  had  prepared  a  chronology  of  the 
major  American  cooperations  in  France,  covering 
the  period  from  the  first  occupation  of  a  sector  of 
the  line  by  American  troops  in  April,  1918,  to  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  which  is  appended  hereto  as 
a  matter  of  historical  interest. 

AMERICA'S    PRIDE    IN    HER    ARMIES. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  troops  in  Prance, 
their  progressive  development  in  military  experi- 
ence and  ability,  the  fine  staff  work  and  the  modesty 
and  gallantry  of  the  individual  soldier  are  a  matter 
of  pride  to  all  Americans.  Gen.  Pershing  and  his 
command  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people. 

The  work  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  as  military  rep- 
resentative of  the  war  department  with  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  supreme  war  council  at  Ver- 
sailles has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  war 
department. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  making  of  rec- 
ord the  appreciation  of  the  war  department  of  the 
work  of  the  many  trained  and  patriotic  officers  of 
the  army  whom  the  destiny  of  war  did  not  call  to 
France.  These  officers,  forced  to  remain  behind 
in  the  United  States  by  the  imperative  necessity 
of  having  trained  men  to  keep  the  machine  moving, 
have  kept  up  their  work  with  such  intelligence,  zeal 
and  devotion  to  duty  as  to  show  a  high  order  of  pa- 
triotism. The  officers  and  men  who  have  not  been 
able  on  account  of  the  armistice  to  be  transported 
to  France  deserve  also,  with  their  comrades  in 
France,  the  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

P.  C.  MARCH. 
General,  Chief  of  Staff. 


CHRONOLOGY    OF    MAJOR    OPERATIONS. 

The  chronology  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  re- 
port follows: 

1918 

April  28-29— A  sector  in  the  vicinity  of  Breteuil, 
northwest  of  Montdidier,  was  Occupied  by  the  1st 
division. 

May  28 — Cantigny  was  captured  by  the  1st  di- 
vision. A  detachment  of  our  troops,  re-enforced  by 
French  artillery,  successfully  attacked  the  enemy 
on  a  front  of  about  2,220  yards.  We  occupied  Can- 
tigny, captured  some  200  prisoners  and  inflicted  se- 
vere losses  on  the  enemy. 

June  10 — The  2d  division  attacked  in  Bois  de  Bel- 
leau,  advancing  the  line  900  yards  on  a  front  of 
one  and  one-half  miles,  capturing  300  prisoners, 
thirty  machine  guns,  four  trench  mortars  and  stores 
of  small  arms,  ammunition  and  equipment.  Held  all 
of  Hill  204  down  to  the  village  on  the  northeast 
slope,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from  concentrat- 
ing his  forces  in  the  northern  part  of  Chateau 
Thierry. 


Chief  of  Staff  General  Peyton  Conway  March 
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Honoring  Old  Glory  on  German  territory. 


Americans  Before  St.  Mihiel  Salient.     Before  opening   artillery  fire  on  the  Germans  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
these  American  boys  are  seen  with  gas  masks  on  awaiting  to  receive  the  final  word. 
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June  11 — The  2d  division  continued  its  advance 
in  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  capturing  more  prisoners 
and  machine  guns  and  two  77  millimeter  fieldpieces. 
Our  aviators  executed  their  first  bombing  raid,  drop- 
ping numerous  bombs  on  the  railway  station  at 
Dommary-Barancourt,  northwest  of  Metz.  All  of  our 
planes  returned  in  safety.  The  artillery  of  the  2d 
division  shelled  the  enemy  in  their  areas,  prevent- 
ing concentration  near  Torcy,  Monthiers,  Hill  128 
and  La  Gonetrie  farm.  It  discovered  and  dispersed 
a  group  of  210  machine  guns  in  the  wood  south  of 
Etrepilly.  The  2d  division  captured  the  last  of 
the  German  positions  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  taking 
fifty  prisoners,  machine  guns  and  trench  mortars. 

July  18 — French  and  American  troops  advanced 
under  the  cover  of  a  heavy  storm  on  the  front  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry.  The  greatest 
advance  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sector,  where 
a  depth  of  five  miles  was  attained,  and  we  reached 
the  heights  southwest  of  Soissons,  dominating  the 
railroad  and  highways, 

July  24 — The  advance  of  the  Franco-American 
forces  continued  and  in  the  evening  the  line  ran 
east  of  Buzancy  to  Tigny,  to  Hartennes,  Grand  Ro- 
zoy,  Ouichy-le-Chateau  Armentieres,  Coincy,  Courpoil, 
and  then  joined  the  old  line  at  Jaulgonne.  West  of 
Reims,  Marfaux  was  retaken  and  the  line  ran  from 
Aubilly,  through  Mezy,  and  joined  the  old  line  at 
Coulommes. 

July  25 — The  line  ran  from  Ourcq  to  the  Marne, 
where  the  allied  troops  advanced  six  kilometers  in 
the  center  and  three  to  four  kilometers  on  the  flanks. 
The  line  in  the  evening  ran  from  Armentieres  to 
Bruyeres,  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  la  Tour- 
nelle,  the  eastern  edge  of  Beuvardes,  the  eastern  edge 


Maj.    Raoul    Lufbery,    premier    "ace"    of    the 
Lafayette  Escadrille. 


Harry  P.  Davison  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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0  Lie  Charnel,   the   crossroads   at   Gros   Chene,   La 
E  Dulangere,  the  northern  edge  of  Treloup,  Chassins. 

July  26— The  line  ran:     Nanteuil,  Notre  Dame,  Hill 

1  ;3;  Hill  118,  La  Misere,  Hill  100,  southwestern  part 
o    Bois  de  la  Tournelle,  Hill  111,  Le  Charnel.     Hard 
fi  *hting  continued  all  day  and  the  French  and  Amer- 
i(  ans  steadily  advanced  on  Fere. 

July  27 — The  42d  division  tried  to  cross  the  Ourcq, 
bat  was  driven  back  by  heavy  artillery  fire. 

July  28 — The  42d  division  renewed  the  assault, 
crossed  the  river,  and  after  vigorous  fighting,  took 
Seringes-et-Nesles,  Nesles  and  Sergy.  The  28th  di- 
vision held  the  line  about  one  kilometer  north  of 
Ourcq.  During  the  day  slow  progress  was  made,  the 
enemy  slowly  falling  back  after  bitter  rear  guard 
action. 

July  29 — Franco-American  troops  advanced  three 
kilometers  from  Oulchy  to  Villers  Agron  and  Boug- 
neux,  Saponay,  Seringes,  Nesles  and  Clerges  were  in- 
cluded within  our  lines. 

July  30 — Our  pressure  continued  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ourcq.  The  railroad  station  at  Fere  and 
Cayenne  farm  remained  in  our  possession.  We  lost 
Seringes-et-Nesles,  but  re-occupied  Sergy,  Hill  312 
and  the  woods  eight  kilometers  north  of  Roncheres. 

July  31 — The  28th  division  retook  Seringes-et-Nes- 
les. The  32d  division  attacked  in  Crimpettes  woods 
with  success;  the  woods  were  taken,  and  troops  ad- 
vanced to  Cierges.  German  counterattacks  were  bril- 
liantly repulsed  with  the  bayonet,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  material  and  equipment  was  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

August  3 — After  continuous  fighting  late  in  the 
evening  Soisons  was  taken,  and  a  line  extending 
along  the  Vesle  to  between  Braisne  and  Bazoches 
was  being  consolidated.  South  of  the  Aisne  our 


Back  View  of  the  Armorplated  Gun  Turret. 
Armorplated   Battery   on   the   Flanders   Coast. 

troops  drove  oack  the  enemy  rear  guard.  Acting  with 
the  4th  division,  the  32d  division  reached  a  line 
from  Ville  Savoye  to  a  point  just  north  of  St.  Gilles. 
August  4 — A  large  enemy  patrol  attacked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Courlees,  but  was  driven  off  by  a  com- 
bat group  of  the  5th  division,  which  had  been  re- 
enforced.  Our  troops  were  very  active  in  patrolling, 
having  sent  out  seven  reconnoissance,  combat  and 


'Eddie"  Rickenbacker,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  after  his  return  frorn^  the  front,  where  he  bagged  27 
enemy  planes,  giving  him  the  lead  of  American  aviators. 


A  city  of  dugouts  and  bomb-proof  houses.     These  were  in  the  center  of  the  Argonne  Forest  and  were 
captured  by  Americans  after  a  terrific  struggle. 


Dugouts  in  the  Argonne  Forest.     These  individual  shelters  were  dug  by  Americans  in  ^eir  attack  on 
the  Argonne  Forest.     It  was  in  this  forest  that  a  regiment  of  American  troops  was  surrounded  and 
to  surrender.     They  lived  in  holes  like  these  until  they  fought  their  way  out  again. 
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rols.  The  32d  division  took  Fismes.  In 
eight  day  battle  this  division  forced  the  pas- 
ag  $  of  the  Ourcq,  took  prisoners  from  six  enemy 
iiv  sions,  met,  routed  and  decimated  a  crack  di- 
vas on  of  the  Prussian  guards,  a  Bavarian  division 
am  one  other  enemy  division,  and  drove  the  enemy 
in<  back  sixteen  kilometers. 

ugust   6 — The  28th  division   launched   an   attack 
he   objective  of  which   was   the   north  bank  of  the 
efle.     The   attack  was   met  by   exceedingly   heavy 
a^hine   gun  and   artillery   fire.     On   the  right   our 
ro3ps  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  and  advancing 
,o  the  highway  which  runs  from  Reims  to  Soissons. 
the  left  the  advance  was  held  up  by  the  enemy's 
r€. 

August  7 — The  units  on  the  left  advanced  across 
he    river   and    occupied    the    railroad    lines    on    the 
orth  bank.     The  casualties  resulting  from  this  op- 
ration  were  considerable.     A  violent  enemy  counter 
ttack    was    completely   repulsed    and    a   number    of 
risoners  and  machine  guns  were  left  in  our  hands. 
August  8 — As  a  result  of  successful  operations  on 
he  evening  of  August  8,  eleven  companies  of  infantry 
d  some  machine  gun  attachments  of  the  28th  di- 
ision  reached   the  north  bank  of  the  Vesle. 
August  10 — The  28th  division  launched  an  attack  in 
Pismette.     A  creeping  barage  moved  ahead  of  them, 
hey  made  some  progress,  but  were  soon  exposed  to 
he  flanking  fire  from  both  the  east  and  the  west 
and  were  forced   to  fall  back  upon  Fismette.     The 
position  here  was  very  difficult.     Flanking  machine 
gun  fire  came  from  both  sides  and  heavy  casualties 
were  reported.    A  box  barage  was  placed  around  the 
town  and  ammunition  was  sent  up.     The  town  was 
held  by  one  battalion,  with  one  machine  gun  platoon, 


A  member  of  American  Field  Battalion  is  shown 
carrying  an  aged  French  woman  into  a  cellar  while  a 
Hun  air  raid  is  going  on. 

which  received  orders  to  hold  the  position  at  all 
costs. 

August  17 — After  strong  artillery  preparation  the 
infantry  of  the  5th  division  captured  the  village  of 
Frapelle  and  consolidated  the  lines  north  of  the 
road  running  into  the  town  from  the  southeast. 

August  19' — The  enemy  continued  shelling  Frapelle 
positions  and  the  artillery  of  the  5th  division  replied 
actively. 


United  States  nurses  arriv'ng  in  England  on  their  way  to  France.    The  wonderfully  humane  work  done  by 
the  nurses  at  the  front  was  the  subject  of  hearty  praise  by  General  Pershing. 
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Colored  troops  on  guard  in  France. 


A  little  recreation  for  colored  soldiers  attached,  to  the  23rd   Engineers   Regiment. 
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i  ugust  21 — The  5th  division  repulsed  a  hostile  at- 
tac  i  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy  and  with  no  cas- 
ial  ies  to  ourselves.  The  32d  division,  acting  with 
the  10th  French  army,  advanced  to  and  held  Ju- 
dgay.  The  77th  division  cleared  the  small  wood 
jetvveen  the  Vesle  and  the  railroad  west  of  Chateau 

i  Diable. 

September  3 — During  the  five  days  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 3  the  32d  division  made  daily  advances  against 
the  enemy,  gaining  six  kilometers  through  very  dif- 
icult  terrain  and  against  violent  opposition.  It  cap- 
tuied  eleven  officers  and  920  enlisted  men.  A  large 
imount  of  guns  and  munitions  was  captured.  A  pa- 
trol of  the  7th  division  penetrated  to  Bazoches. 

September  5 — French  and  American  units  advanced 
(in  the  Oise-Reims  area  as  far  as  Conde.  Strong  pa- 
trols of  the  77th  division  were  pushed  forward  north 
of  the  Vesle  and  were  encountered  by  machine  gun 
resistance.  Our  casualties  were  slight.  The  28th  di- 
Ivision  crossed  the  Vesle  in  force  and  pursued  the 
snemy  to  the  north. 

September  6 — The  artillery  of  the  28th  division 
directed  harassing  and  destructive  fire  on  the  Aisne 
bridges,  while  the  enemy  harassed  the  villages  in  our 
rear  areas,  using  a  great  number  of  gas  shells. 

September  7 — The  28th  division  repulsed  two  en- 
emy counterattacks.  The  77th  division  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  La  Cendiere  farm  and  passed  the  Aisne 
canal. 

September  12 — After  four  hours'  bombardment  our 
troops  advanced  on  the  south  and  west  flanks  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  at  5  a.  m.  By  7 : 30  a.  m.  the  forces 


operating  on  the  south  had  reached  the  southern  edge 
of  the  Bois  Juli,  the  Quart  de  Reserve,  and  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Bois  de  Mort  Mare.  By  noon  they 
had  reached  Essey  and  Vieville  and  the  army  oper- 
ating in  the  difficult  ground  in  the  west  had  cap- 
tured Les  Eparges.  At  6  p.  m.  the  troops  had  reached 
a  point  one  kilometer  east  of  Senzey  and  had  taken 
St.  Remy  and  Combres.  During  the  night  the  troops 
on  the  western  flank  of  the  salient  advanced  five 
miles  in  five  hours,  reaching  Vigneulles  by  3  a.  m. 

September  14 — There  was  a  general  advance  along 
the  entire  line,  and  the  American  army  established 
itself  on  the  following  front:  Manheulles,  Fresnes, 
Pintheville,  St.  Hilaire,  Doncourt,  northeast  of  Woel, 
south  end  of  the  Etang  de  Lachaussee,  Vandieres  and 
across  the  Moselle  at  Champey. 

September  17 — American  troops  advanced  along 
the  Moselle  within  300  yards  of  Paguy. 

September  18 — The  26th  division  made  two  raids 
during  the  night.  One  against  St.  Hilaire  was  with- 
out result  as  the  enemy  had  retired;  the  other  was 
against  the  Bois  de  Warville  and  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  fifteen  prisoners. 

September  19 — The  92d  division  repulsed  an  at- 
tempted enemy  raid  on  the  St.  Die  sector. 

September  20 — The  92d  division  repulsed  two  en- 
emy raids  in  the  region  of  Lesseux. 

September  26 — The  1st  army  attacked  northwest 
of  Verdun  on  a  front  of  twenty  miles  and  penetrated 
to  an  average  depth  of  seven  miles. 

September  27 — The  107th  regiment  of  the  27th  di- 
vision attacked  east  of  Bellicourt  and  attained  its 
objectives. 


Battle  of  Cantigny. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  1918,  the  Americans  launched  their  attack,  and  within  45  min- 
utes they  had  obtained  all  their  objectives. 
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Defenders  of  Our  Shores.     Coast  defense  gun  crew  at  Fort  Andrews,  Boston, 
loading  a  projectile  into  a  twelve-inch  mortar. 


September  29 — In  the  Argonne  the  Americans  met 
with  furious  resistance.  Their  losses  were  heavy, 
and  they  were  unable  to  do  more  than  hold  their 
own. 

September  30 — The  27th  and  30th  divisions  took 
prisoners  north  of  St.  Quentin  totaling  210  officers 
and  more  than  1,200  men. 

October  1— The  28th  division  repulsed  a  hostile 
counterattack  on  the  entire  divisional  front  in  the 
Aire  valley,  with  very  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy. 

October  3— The  2d  division,  operating  with  the 
4th  French  army,  made  an  advance  of  two  kilom- 
eters, reaching  Medeah  farm  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  the  2d  division  advanced  about  three 
kilometers  and  their  line  ran  from  Medeah  farm 
southwest,  along  the  road  to  Blanc  Mont.  They  cap- 
tured 1,000  prisoners  and  casualties  were  estimated 
at  500. 

October  14— The  1st  division  attacked  on  both  sides 
of  Exermont  and  made  progress  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  who  resisted  with  ma- 
chine guns  in  organized  opposition.  Approximately 
300  prisoners  were  taken  and  our  casualties  were 
1,500. 

October  5 — The  1st  division  captured  Arietal  farm 
and  the  line  was  advanced  400  yards  beyond.  The 
6th  division  repulsed  a  larger  enemy  raid  on  Sond- 
ernach. 

October  7 — A  brigade  of  the  82d  division  advanced 
seven  kilometers,  occupying  Hill  223,  north  of  Cfratel 
Chehery;  forty-six  prisoners  were  captured,  includ- 
ing one  officer.  Our  casualties  were  light.  Later  the 
enemy  counterattacked  and  reoccupied  Hill  223,  north 
of  Chatel  Chehery. 


October  8— The  59th  brigade  of  the  30th  division 
attacked  at  5  a.  m.  over  a  front  of  5,000  yards,  gained 
all  first  objectives  by  9  a.  m.  and  second  objectives 
by  noon.  Fifty  officers,  1,500  men  and  four  101  mili- 
meter  guns  were  taken. 

October  8-9 — The  2d  corps  advanced  about  seven 
miles  on  a  front  of  4,000  yards  and  captured  about 
2,000  prisoners  and  thirty  guns. 

October  9 — In  spite  of  strong  resistance,  the  1st  di- 
vision advanced  in  the  sector  east  of  Fleville  and 
captured  230  prisoners.  The  33d  division,  operating 
with  the  17th  French  army  corps,  attacked  early  in 
the  morning  north  of  Consenvoye  and  reached  its 
final  objective  about  9  a.  m.  About  650  prisoners 
were  taken. 

October  10— The  1st  corps  reached  Cornay-LaBe- 
sogne  ridge  and  passed  Malassise  farm,  east  of  Grand 
Ham.  The  60th  brigade  of  the  30th  division  ad- 
vanced six  kilometers,  reaching  the  Selle  river,  and 
held  the  St.  Bemn-St.  Souplet-La  Haie-Mennesesse 
line.  Up  to  the  evening  of  the  9th,  fifty  officers,  1,800 
men  and  thirty-two  guns  were  captured. 

October  12 — The  4th  division  repulsed  two  coun- 
terattacks by  machine  gun  fire,  with  severe  loss  to 
the  enemy. 

October  13 — An  attack  on  Grandpre  this  morning 
met  with  very  heavy  machine  gun  fire  and  troops  of 
the  2d  corps  were  finally  forced  to  retire  south  of 
the  Aire.  A  hostile  counterattack  at  8  p.  m.  south 
of  Landres-et-St.  Georges  was  repulsed.  The  81st  di- 
vision repulsed  an  enemy  raid  in  St.  Die  sector.  The 
77th  division  took  Grandpre. 
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October  17 — The  29th  division  advanced  to  the 
summit  of  Bois  de  la  Grande  Montagne,  east  of  the 
Meuse.  The  42d  division  took  Cote  de  Chatillon. 
The  2d  battalion  of  the  76th  division  reached  the 
northern  edge  of  Bois  des  Loges,  west  of  Champig- 
neulle.  In  an  attack  on  a  4,000  yard  front  from  St. 
Souplet  to  Molain,  our  troops  advanced  3,000  yards 
against  very  stiff  resistance.  All  counterattacks  re- 
pulsed. Prisoners  taken  were  estimated  at  2,500. 

October  19— The  30th  division  attacked  with  the 
British  at  dawn  and  advanced  2,000  yards.  Pris- 
oners captured  since  the  morning  of  the  17th  to- 
taled forty-four  officers  and  over  1,500  men.  The  78th 
division  pushed  its  lines  forward  to  Bellejoyeuse 
farm  and  began  to  mop  up  the  Bois  des  Loges. 

October  21 — In  attacks  on  the  Bois  des  Rappes 
the  5th  division  met  with  stubborn  resistance  by  ma- 
chine guns,  supported  by  artillery  and  infantry  fire. 
It  captured  the  entire  position  with  170  prisoners, 
including  five  officers.  An  enemy  counterattack,  sup- 
ported by  heavy  artillery  fire,  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses.  The  5th  and  3d  divisions  took  Hill 
297  and  Bois  des  Rappes.  Attacking  in  the  evening, 
the  89th  division  occupied  the  northern  and  eastern 
edge  of  the  Bois  de  Bantheville. 

October  23 — Troops  of  the  3d  corps  reached  the 
ridge  north  of  the  village  of  Bantheville,  taking  171 
prisoners.  The  29th  division  captured  the  ridge 
of  Bois  d'E'trayes  and  Hill  361. 


October  27— The  78th  division  entered  Bellejoyeuse 
farm,  northeast  of  Grandpre,  and  found  it  unoccu- 
pied. The  occupation  of  the  right  of  way  north 
and  northwest  of  Grandpre  was  completed. 

October  30 — On  October  30  patrols  were  active  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  28th  division.  The  33d  di- 
vision in  the  face  of  heavy  artillery  and  machine 
gun  fire,  north  of  Grandpre,  advanced  its  lines  and 
occupied  the  Bellejoyeuse  farm.  On  October  30, 
2,000  high  explosive  and  gun  shells  fell  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Presnes.  One  of  the  divisional  patrols  cap- 
tured five  prisoners. 

November  1 — The  troops  of  the  1st  army  captured 
Clery-le-Grand.  North  of  Ancreville  they  took  fifty- 
three  additional  prisoners  and  continued  their  ad- 
vance into  the  Bois  de  Bantheville.  During  the 
night  of  November  1-2  the  troops  of  the  37th  di- 
vision consolidated  their  positions  and  effected  a 
crossing  of  the  River  Scheldt,  confronted  by  enemy 
machine  gun  and  rifle  fire.  The  91st  division,  sup- 
ported by  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced over  six  kilometers  in  spite  of  enemy  artil- 
lery and  machine  gun  fire.  The  enemy  was  driven 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Scheldt  and  at  noon  the 
heights  northwest  of  Audenarde  were  taken. 

November  2 — On  the  evening  of  November  2  the 
troops  of  the  78th  division  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  Bois  des  Loges  and  closely  followed  his  retreat. 
The  92d  division,  in  spite  of  machine  gun  resistance, 


French  peasants  thanking  their  liberators  from  German  oppressors. 
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pushed  forward  and  advanced  the  line  three  kilome- 
ters. 

November  3 — The  91st  division,  in  spite  of  active 
machine  gun  resistance,  forced  its  way  toward  the 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  in  the  vicinity  of  Byne. 

November  4 — On  November  4  a  brigade  of  the  79th 
division  attacked  an  enemy  sector,  taking  81  prison- 
ers and  eight  machine  guns,  encountering  strong  re- 
sistance and  repulsing  several  counterattacks. 

November  5 — On  November  5  the  troops  of  the 
77th  division  engaged  in  severe  fighting,  overcom- 
ing strong  enemy  resistance  along  the  entire  line. 
The  artillery  was  active,  firing  on  the  enemy's  re- 
treating columns.  Harassing  artillery  fire  was  re- 
turned by  the  enemy.  Aviation  was  active  on  both 
sides.  The  enemy  flew  over  our  front  lines  and  de- 
livered machine  gun  fire  on  our  advancing  troops. 
Two  enemy  planes  were  brought  down. 

November  6 — Our  troops  of  the  1st  corps  continued 
their  successful  advance,  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire. 
The  towns  of  Plabas,  Raucourt,  Harau,court  and  Au- 
trecourt  were  taken  and  patrols  pushed  on  as  far  as 
the  Meuse.  Large  quantities  of  material  were  cap- 
tured during  the  advance.  Following  heavy  bom- 
bardment on  the  enemy's  divisions,  the  troops  of 
the  5th  division  attacked,  rapidly  overcoming  the  en- 
emy's resistance,  capturing  Lion-devant-Dun,  Mur- 
vaux,  Fontaine  and  Vilosnes-sur-Meuse,  taking  more 
than  250  prisoners. 

November  7 — The  troops  of  the  2d  division  cleared 
the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse  of  the  remaining  ma- 
chine guns  and  snipers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mouzon. 
The  5th  division,  supported  by  artillery  fire,  con- 
tinued its  advance  despite  the  enemy's  continued  re- 
sistance, principally  with  machine  guns.  Most  of 
the  artillery  crossed  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
following  in  support  of  the  infantry.  Additional 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  two  officers  and  132 
men. 

November  8 — The  patrols  of  the  2d  division  crossed 
the  Meuse  south  of  Mouzon.  The  troops  of  the  33d 
division,  aided  by  barrage  fire,  carried  out  a  suc- 
cessful raid  on  Chateau  Aulnois,  capturing  one  of- 
ficer and  twenty-two  men.  Strong  combat  patrols 
were  sent  out  from  the  lines  of  the  92  division  (col- 
ored). Prisoners  were  captured  and  casualties  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy. 

November  9 — On  midnight  of  November  9  the  pa- 
trols of  the  5th  division  drove  back  the  enemy,  in- 
flicting many  casualties  and  capturing  six  prisoners. 
The  troops  consolidated  and,  despite  stubborn  re- 
sistance, principally  from  machine  guns,  drove  the 
enemy  from  Bois  du  Canol  and  La  Sentinelle  and 
captured  Brandeville.  In  these  operations  forty- 
seven  prisoners,  125  machine  guns  and  other  mate- 
rial was  captured.  A  strong  combat  patrol  was  ac- 
tive along  the  entire  front  of  the  33d  division,  meet- 
ing with  heavy  machine  gun  resistance  from  the  en- 
emy, and  a  patrol  of  one  company  captured  eight 


prisoners  in  the  Bois  de  Warville.  The  troops  of 
the  79th  division  advanced  in  a  generally  north- 
easterly direction,  with  the  right  flank  in  Bois  de 
Damviliers.  The  42d  and  units  of  the  1st  seized 
the  heights  south  of  Sedan. 

November  10 — The  33d  division  carried  out  a  suc- 
cessful raid  on  Marcheville,  occupying  the  town  and 
taking  eighty  prisoners,  including  three  officers. 
Strong  patrols  from  the  line  engaged  in  sharp  fight- 
ing. The  37th  division,  operating  with  the  34th 
French  army  corps,  attacked  in  order  to  force  a 
crossing  of  the  Scheldt.  Violent  enfilading  machine 
gun  fire,  heavy  artillery  and  the  flooded  condition 
of  the  terrain  delayed  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  crossings.  In  the  face  of  continuous  heavy  ar- 
tillery fire,  supported  by  machine  guns,  the  troops 
advanced  about  two  kilometers.  The  90th  division 
advanced  toward  Baalon,  encountering  no  resistance. 
The  92d  division  reached  Bois  Frehaut  and  captured 
710  prisoners. 

November  11— The  3d  division  advanced  three  kil- 
ometers east  of  Breheville.  Despite  increased  re- 
sistance by  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire,  the  5th 
division  continued  to  advance,  capturing  eighteen 
prisoners,  three  large  caliber  guns,  six  minenwerfers 
and  considerable  material.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  hostilities  on  the  front  of  the 
American  armies  ceased  at  11  a.  m. 


Where    first    American    officer   was    wounded    in 
France.     Lieut.  De  Vere  H.   Harden,  of  the  Signs 
Corps,  is  the  man  who  was  wounded,  and  his  dis- 
tinction  is  a  noteworthy  one. 


THEY  FLASHED  THE  LIGHT  OF  FREEDOM  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Down  Chicago's  wonderful  Michigan  Boulevard  they  came,  the  heart  under  the  blouse  of  every  one  of 
them  beating  in  perfect  accord  with  the  great  heart  of  America. 
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WOODROW  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Naval  Battles  of  the  War 

By  ADMIRAL  WM.  S.  SIMS 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Fleet   Abroad 


Admiral  Mahan's  contention,  based  on 
history,  that  sea  power  rather  than  land 
power  is  the  decisive  factor  in  wars  where 
both  can  play  their  part,  has  received 
striking  confirmation  both  in  the  progress 
and  the  events  of  the  world  war  which  the 
German  rulers  began  and  which  has  ended 
in  their  country's  ruin. 

The  British  navy  has  naturally  played 
the  larger  part  in  the  sea  struggle.  When 
the  war  began  it  was,  nearly  two  to  one, 
the  most  powerful  on  the  seas.  And  it  was 
ready  as  only  the  German  war  machine 
was  ready  on  land.  While  its  work  was 
admirably  supplemented  by  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  last  two  years 
by  that  of  the  United  States,  upon  it  fell 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  three  great  sea 
tasks  of  the  war,  and  the  heavier  part  of 
the  other  two. 

These  tasks  were  (1)  clearing  the  oceans 
of  the  German  cruisers;  (2)  the  blockade 
of  Germany,  including  the  paralysis  of  the 
German  high  seas  fleet ;  (3)  guarding  trans- 
port of  troops  and  supplies,  including  the 
battle  with  the  German  submarines  and 
mines. 

HUNTING  THE   HUN   FKOM   THE   SEAS. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellico 
was  at  sea  with  the  British  grand  fleet  and 
the  blockade  lid  was  set  upon  the  German 
outlets  to  the  oceans.  The  story  of  that 
more  than  fifty  months'  ceaseless  watch  of 
the  North  sea  must  give  first  place,  how- 
ever, to  the  tale  of  the  hunting  of  the  Hun 
from  all  the  outer  waters  of  the  world. 

How  deliberate  was  the  German  war 
planning  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
days  before  its  declaration  Admiral  Spee  Js 
cruiser  squadron  steamed  out  of  "Kiao  Chao 
to  take  up  the  work  of  commerce  destroy- 
ing. Detaching  the  Bmden  to  raid  the 


Indian  ocean  Spee  sent  the  Leipzig  and 
Nuernberg  to  join  the  Dresden  on  the 
South  American  coast,  where  he  later  met 
them  with  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau 
after  "shooting  up"  some  defenseless 
French  and  British  trading  towns  among 
the  South  Pacific  islands. 

On  November  1st,  1914,  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Craddock,  steaming  north  from 
Cape  Horn,  met  the  five  German  cruisers  in 
a  gale  off  Coronel  on  the  Chilean  coast  with 
the  armored  cruisers  Good  Hope  and  Mon- 
mouth  and  the  light  cruiser  Glasgow.  The 
battleship  Canopus,  sent  out  to  reenforce 
Craddock,  was  unable  to  get  in  sight  of  the 


Vice-Admiral    William    S.    Simms, 
Commander  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet  Abroad. 
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Frank  Mayo,  Admiral  United  States  Navy. 

action  owing  to  slow  speed.  Craddock  was 
overmatched,  and  the  Good  Hope  and  Mon- 
mouth  went  down  with  all  hands,  the  bat- 
tered Glasgow  alone  escaping  south  to 
warn  the  Canopus. 

THE  FIGHT  OFF  THE  FALKLANDS. 

The  British  admiralty  calculated  cor- 
rectly that  Spee  would  be  compelled  by 
want  of  coal  and  food  to  attempt  a  raid  on 
the  Falkland  islands,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  sent  thither  Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Sturdee  with  the  Invincible,  Inflexible,  Car- 
narvon, Kent,  Cornwall,  Bristol  and  Mace- 
donia. 

The  next  morning  after  the  British 
squadron  arrived  Spee  steamed  into  sight. 
The  action  opened  just  before  1  P.  M.  on 
December  8th,  1914.  At  4 :16  the  Scharn- 
horst  sank,  and  soon  after  the  Gneisenau, 
to  be  joined  in  the  depths  by  the  Nuernberg 
at  7 :26  and  by  the  Leipzig  at  9 :15.  Unlike 
the  Huns  at  Coronel,  the  British  seamen 
did  their  best  to  rescue  their  beaten  foes. 


The  Dresden  escaped  for  the  time  and 
fled  back  into  the  Pacific,  to  be  overhauled 
by  the  Kent  and  the  Glasgow  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez the  next  March  and  to  pull  down  her 
colors  after  an  action  of  five  minutes. 

The  Emden  had  met  her  fate  a  month 
before  the  fight  off  the  Falklands,  after 
destroying  a  number  of  merchant  ships. 
On  Nov.  10,  1914,  the  Australian  cruiser 
Sydney,  when  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the 
Cocos-Keeling  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
picked  up  a  wireless  message  from  the 
Cocos  station:  "Strange  warship  off  en- 
trance. " 

Two  hours  later  the  Emden  was  sighted 
coming  out  from  the  destruction  of  the 
wireless  station.  Two  hours  more  and  the 
Emden  was  a  flaming  wreck  on  the  North 
Keeling  reefs. 

Within  the  first  month  of  the  war,  on 
August  30th,  1914,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse  had  been  sunk  by  the  Highflyer  off 
the  Cape  Verde  islands.  Two  weeks  later, 
on  September  14th,  the  Carmania,  an  armed 
merchantman,  had  settled  the  Cap  Trafal- 
gar in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  Spree- 
wald  was  captured  by  the  Berwick  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

HUN  FLAG  SWEPT  FROM   OCEANS. 

The  Prinz  Eitel  Friederich  was  hunted 
to  refuge  in  an  American  port  on  April  8th, 
1915.  The  Geier  had  interned  at  Honolulu 
early  in  the  war.  The  Karlsruhe  simply 
disappeared,  and  its  fate  remains  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  seas.  The  Koenigs- 
berg  ran  for  shelter  into  an  African  river 
forest,  and  perished  there  on  July  llth, 
1915. 

Except  for  one  or  two  raiders  which 
slipped  through  the  blockade  disguised  as 
neutral  merchantmen,  that  was  the  end  of 
the  German  flag  on  the  oceans. 

The  naval  war's  first  and  continuing 
problem  was  the  German  battle  fleet — to 
beat  it  if  it  came  out  from  its  citadel  down 
in  the  corner  of  the  North  sea  behind  Heli- 
goland, or  to  keep  it  there  impotent.  That 
was  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellico's  responsi- 
bility. How  it  has  been  met  by  the  British 
navy  under  his  command,  and  by  his  sue- 


A  large  convoy  of  troopships. 

These  American  troopships  were  photographed  from  a  giant  dirigible  airship.     Airship  patrol  and  con- 
voy system  were  responsible  for  getting  the  American  soldiers  safe  to  France. 


The  American  fleet  after  its  return  from  the  war. 
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cessor,  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  only  once  has  the 
German  high  seas  fleet  ventured  out  of 
harbor  in  force,  as  distinguished  from  light 
cruiser  raids  which  achieved  only  baby- 
killing  on  bathing  beaches. 

The  problem  was  enormous.  England 
had  fought  no  great  naval  war  for  a  cen- 
tury. All  the  conditions  had  changed.  The 
fleet  actions  of  modern  armorclads,  off  San- 
tiago and  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  had  settled 
little,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Span- 
ish vessels  and  the  incompetence  of  the 
Eussian  commanders.  Much  had  been 
promised  for  the  torpedo,  but  little  per- 
formed. It  had  sunk  no  Eussian  vessel  at 
Tsushima  not  already  disabled  by  gunfire. 

THE  BLOCKADE  AND  THE  PATROL. 

The  first  summer  of  the  war  proved  that 
the  torpedo,  plus  the  submarine,  must  be 
more  seriously  reckoned  with.  A  British 
cruiser  squadron  made  a  challenging  recon- 
naisance  into  the  Heligoland  bight.  Within 
half  an  hour  three  large  though  old  and 
somewhat  slow  cruisers,  the  Aboukir, 
Cressy  and  Hogue,  were  sent  down,  the 
Germans  claimed  by  a  single  submarine. 
The  lesson  was  promptly  learned  that  sub- 
marine infested  waters  must  be  patrolled 
by  small  and  swift  vessels,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  humane  slowing  up  for  rescue. 

No  comparable  success  was  again 
achieved  by  the  Hun  U-boats  against  war 
vessels.  Some  claimed  were  more  prob- 
ably by  drifting  mines,  with  which  Ger- 
many, in  brazen  disregard  of  her  Hague 
pledges,  sowed  the  seas  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. The  "victories  of  our  U-boats" 
which  German  cities  celebrated,  were  al- 
most wholly  over  defenseless  merchant 
ships,  such  as  the  Lusitania.  They  were, 
in  fact,  sheer  murder  of  noncombatants. 

The  blockade  had  not  only  to  bar  the 
English  channel  and  keep  safe  the  ferry 
to  France,  but  also  to  cover  the  sub-Arctic 
waters  north  of  the  British  islands  and  up 
to  Iceland.  How  effective  it  was  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  after  the  first 
week  of  the  war  the  only  supplies  that 
came  into  Germany  from  overseas  were 
smuggled  through  Holland  or  Italy,  Den- 
mark or  Sweden,  the  latter  of  which  will 


quite  possibly  have  to  reckon  with  the  allies 
in  the  final  settlement  for  light  regard  of 
neutral  duties.  The  German  fleet  could 
stand  off  the  Eussian  in  the  Baltic  and 
keep  that  traffic  open,  but  that  was  all. 

The  French  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean, 
aided  by  the  Italian  after  the  first  year, 
were  equally  efficient  in  their  work.  Aus- 
tria had  a  considerable  naval  force  of 
modern  ships,  but  it  never  got  out  of  the 
Adriatic  except  under  the  surface.  Aus- 
trian and  German  submarines  committed 
their  share  of  atrocities  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, aided  by  the  treachery  of  the  Greek 
government  until  King  Constantine  was 
expelled  from  the  throne,  but  the  Hun  bat- 
tleships never  but  once  dared  a  standup 
fight  with  their  foes. 

THE    JUTLAND   BATTLE. 

This  one  great  fleet  action  of  the  war  was 
preceded  by  three  swift  cruiser  raids  to^ 
ward  the  English  coast.  The  first,  on  No- 
vember 3rd,  1914,  did  little  damage  to  Yar- 
mouth. The  second,  on  December  16th, 
1914,  killed  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children  at  Scarborough,  Hartlepool  and 
Whitby.  The  third  was  intercepted  on 
January  24,  1915,  on  the  Dogger  bank  by 
Sir  David  Beatty 9s  cruiser  squadron.  In 
that  encounter  the  British  cruisers  Lion 
and  Tiger  sank  the  German  battleship 
Bluecher  and  sent  the  Derfflinger  home 
badly  crippled. 

On  the  morning  of  May  31st,  1916,  Sir 
John  Jellicoe  was  between  Scotland  and 
Denmark  with  the  British  grand  fleet.  Sir 
David  Beatty 's  cruiser  squadron  had  com- 
pleted its  sweep  to  the  south  and  was 
swinging  northward.  At  2 :30  P.  M.  Beatty 
was  signalled  by  his  light  cruisers  that  the 
German  fleet  was  out  in  force.  It  had  ap- 
parently steamed  north  along  the  Danish 
coast  and,  when  sighted,  was  heading  home 
again,  with  light  cruisers  leading. 

The  choice  was  Beatty 's  either  to  en- 
counter and  try  to  detain  the  foe  or  to  keep 
on  his  way  to  join  Jellico.  He  followed 
Nelson's  rule:  " Engage  the  enemy  in 
sight. "  The  ensuing  battle  divides  itself 
into  three  stages:  (a)  Beatty *s  advance 
until  he  found  he  had  the  whole  German 
heavy  fleet  before  him;  (b)  Beatty 's  swing 
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Bound  in  an  effort  to  draw  the  Germans 
toward  Jellico,  during  which  Admiral  Evan 
Thomas  came  up  with  four  battleships  and 
took  the  first  fire  of  Scheer 's  battleships; 
(c)  the  arrival  of  Jellico  with  Admiral 
Hood's  battle  cruiser  squadron  in  the  van. 

The  concentration  of  the  British  squad- 
rons had  been  effected,  and  Jellico  behind 
Hood  was  bearing  down  on  Scheer  in  over- 
whelming force.  But  it  was  then  7  P.  M. 
and  night  brought  the  North  sea  haze  be- 
hind which  and  his  own  smoke  screens 
Scheer  turned  and  escaped  with  most  of  his 
vessels.  The  British  fleet  remained  on  the 
scene  until  the  afternoon  of  June  1st,  pick- 
ing up  survivors.  Not  one  German  ship 
was  in  sight  on  a  sea  strewn  with  wreckage. 

THEY  NEVER  CAME  OUT  AGAIN. 

The  Huns  being  near  home,  while  the 
British  were  400  miles  from  port,  got  out 
the  first  story  of  the  action,  claiming  "an 
enormous  victory."  Beatty  lost,  in  fact, 
two  battle  cruisers,  the  Indefatigable  and 
the  Queen  Mary,  early  in  the  action.  Later 
the  Invincible,  Admiral  Hood's  flagship, 
went  down  with  her  commander,  whose 
conduct  was  worthy  of  a  family  so  re- 
nowned in  naval  annals.  Some  four  or  five 
German  vessels  of  equal  or  greater  value 
were  sunk.  Just  how  great  the  German 
losses  were  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Victories,  however,  are  tested  by  their 
results.  With  all  the  kaiser's  claims  to  his 
people,  he  did  not  claim  that  the  British 
blockade  was  ended.  It  continued,  and 
more  stringent  than  ever.  And,  strange  to 
relate,  immediately  after  the  engagement  it 
became  "inconvenient"  to  permit  even  the 
most  patriotic  Germans  to  gaze  upon  their 
"victorious"  fleet.  For  months  afterward 
no  civilian  was  permitted  in  the  great  naval 
port  of  Wilhelmshaven.  And  the  German 
high  seas  fleet  was  never  again  seen  out- 
side the  bight  of  Heligoland. 

The  third  great  naval  task  of  the  war 
was  dealing  with  the  submarine.  Its  inven- 
tion is  contested  between  the  Englishman 
Day  and  the  American  Bushnell.  Day  was 
drowned  by  his  in  1774  and  Bushnell  made 
unsuccessful  attacks  with  his  upon  British 
vessels  during  our  war  of  independence. 


Holland,  an  American,  first  made  it  prac- 
tical. To  the  Hun  was  reserved  the  dis- 
tinction of  making  it  the  synonym  for  wan- 
ton murder  of  the  innocent.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  at  least  the  German,  in  every 
land,  when  he  dares  to  boast  of  "civiliza- 
tion, ' '  must  expect  as  a  blow  in  the  face  the 
word  "Lusitania." 

CUBBING  THE   SUBMARINE. 

When  the  war  began  the  submarine  was 
unproved  as  a  war  weapon.  After  its  first 
successes  against  the  British  cruisers  al- 
ready mentioned  it  had  none  of  moment 
save  those  which  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  outside  of  "kultured"  Germany 
had  adjudged  piratical.  It  warred  with 
success  only  upon  the  weak  and  the  de- 
fenseless. Its  assigned  role  in  the  Hun 
scheme  of  world  conquest  was  to  starve  out 
England.  It  failed  and  worse  than  failed. 

For  military  reasons  all  the  measures 
taken  in  dealing  with  the  submarine  have 
not  yet  been  revealed.  As  usual,  necessity 
quickened  invention.  It  was  discovered 
that  airplanes  flying  over  the  sea  could 
locate  submarines  under  the  surface.  The 
seagull  in  its  search  for  food  betrayed 
them.  They  were  entangled  in  nets  swept 
between  two  vessels  over  their  suspected 
lurking  places.  It  is  said  that  great  steel 
nets  barred  against  them  the  British  chan- 
nel entrance  to  the  Atlantic  and  drawn 
across  the  straits  of  Otranto  confined  them 
in  the  Adriatic. 

Apparently  helpless  freighters  with  con- 
cealed guns  and  bombs  enticed  them  to  de- 
struction. As  they  could  move  only  slowly 
under  water,  the  American  invention  of  the 
depth  bomb  aided  their  destruction.  Brit- 
ish ship  yards  built  as  never  before  to 
replace  the  losses  they  caused.  When 
America  entered  the  war  she  joined  in  the 
building  race  on  a  scale  unknown  since  the 
world  began.  It  was  announced  the  other 
day  that  the  ship  yards  of  the  free  nations 
had  replaced  all  the  losses  by  submarines 
since  the  war  began  and  were  500,000  tons 
ahead, 
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V,  3.  Superdreadnaught  "Pennsylvania,"  at  full  spe.ed.     This  photograph  \vas_  taken  from  a  naval  seaplane. 


The^mpst  daring  adventure  in  naval  history":    The  attack  on  Zeebrugge.     In  this  picture  is  visualized  the  sa^o 
history.       In  the  foreground  is  the  Vindictive,  which  had  been  fitted  with  prows  to  land  men  on  the  great  half-m  -n 
to  block  the  channel,  are  seen  in  the  distance.    The  Thetis  came  first,  steaming  into  a  tornado  of  shell-fire  from  e 
m  the  mud  and  blown  up.    The  Iphigenia  was  also  beached,  according  to  plan,  on  the  eastern  side,  her  engines  b<g] 
the  defenders  and  the  flash  of  the  British  and  German  guns  made  the  dark  and  artificially  fog-laden  scene  a  spectacle  >  h 


the  ttack  on  the  Mole  on  April  22,  which  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  describes  as  the  "most  daring  adventure  in  naval 
tole  the  Mersey  ferry  boats  Iris  and  Daffodil  being  shown  at  each  end  of  her.  The  three  cement-laden  cruisers,  designed 
2nr|i  batteries  ashore.  The  Intrepid,  smoking  like  a  volcano,  and  with  all  her  guns  blazing  followed,  and  was  sunk 


hole 


)ing  to  hold  her  in  position  till  she  became  bedded  well  down  at  the  bottom.    The  searchlights  and  star  shells  of 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  1ST  THE  WAR. 

Slow  in  arousing  to  the  truth  that  the  Hun 
must  be  finally  smashed  on  land  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  had  no  great  army  prepared 
when  on  Good  Friday,  1917,  its  government 
resolved  that  Hun  outrages  and  insults  could 
no  longer  be  endured.  But  its  navy  was  ready. 
In  size  it  stood  only  fourth  or  fifth,  but  in 
efficiency  it  was  second  to  none.  No  American 
will  soon  forget  the  thrill  of  pride  he  felt  when 
the  word  came  back  from  England  that  the 
first  destroyer  fleet  had  arrived,  and  what  was 
the  answer  given  to  the  inquiry,  "When  can 
you  put  to  sea?* 

Admiral  Sims'  answer  was  "Now." 
After  threshing  through  3,000  miles  of  sea 
his  destroyers  were  ready  to  go  out  and 
fight.  They  have  had  little  fighting  to  do, 
and  the  heavy  ships  have  had  none.  But 
with  the  British,  destroyers  they  have 
guarded  safely  to  France  transports  that 
carried  more  than  2,000,000  men  and  all 
their  supplies,  and  with  practically  no  loss 
by  submarines  on  the  eastward  voyage. 
But  one  troopship,  the  Tuscania,  was  sunk 
by  a  submarine  on  the  way  to  Europe. 

Had  the  Hun  held  out  longer  it  is  pos- 
sible that  American  battleships  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  power 
against  the  German  fleet  in  the  North  sea. 
But  the  German  navy,  disgraced  by  sub- 
marine murders  of  noncombatants,  is  des- 
tined, perhaps,  to  end  in  the  crowning  dis- 
grace to  all  naval  discipline,  capture  by 
mutineers  from  its  own  lawful  authority. 
Its  masters  violated  every  law  of  civilized 
warfare,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  its 
men  should  finally  be  guilty  of  treason  to 
their  own  criminal  government.  There  is 
no  honor  among  thieves  when  gripped  by 
the  law,  and  the  pirate 's  hand  turns  against 
his  fellow  when  Execution  Dock  looms  in 
sight. 

THE  OTHER  ALLIED  FLEETS. 

France  and  Italy  have  done  their  part  on 
the  sea,  as  clearly  noted,  but  it  has  been 


a  part  less  visible  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  of  which  the  full  story  is  not 
yet  known.  Only  fragments  of  the  record 
have  reached  us  here.  We  know  they  have 
done  their  share  in  curbing  the  submarine 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  have  confined  the 
Austrian  fleet  to  the  Adriatic.  We  know  of 
such  daring  deeds  as  the  penetration  of  the 
very  harbor  of  Pola  and  the  sinking  of 
Austrian  battleships  there.  But  for  the 
fuller  record  we  must  wait  awhile. 

The  Eussian  fleet,  before  Eussia  col- 
lapsed under  Hunnish  corruption  and  bol- 
shevik craziness,  did  its  part  with  some 
distinction.  Never  strong  enough  in  the 
Baltic  to  contend  with  the  Germans  there, 
it  mastered  the  Black  sea  and  aided  in  the 
Eussian  army's  advance  to  Trebizond. 

The  Japanese  fleet  has  done  all  that  was 
asked  of  it,  and  done  it  well.  It  aided  in 
the  extinction  of  German  rule  on  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  de- 
stroyers to  the  Mediterranean  to  battle  the 
submarine.  It  has  been  a  reserve  force 
which  would  have  come  into  play  had  any 
reverse  at  sea  befallen  the  fleets  of  the 
European  allies. 

Brazil  has  also  contributed  vessels  to  the 
guarding  of  the  Atlantic  against  the  sub- 
marine, and  Greek  vessels,  since  Const  an- 
tine  was  expelled,  have  aided  in  the  patrol 
of  fhe  eastern  Mediterranean. 

From  a  purely  materialistic  viewpoint 
the  Him  did  not  unwisely  in  pinning  his 
faith  to  the  submarine.  It  has  taken  the 
united  sea  power  of  the  free  nations  to  put 
down  its  menace.  Where  the  Hun  miscal- 
culated was,  first,  in  believing  that  victory 
could  be  won  by  land  power  without  pre- 
dominating sea  power ;  second,  in  so  using 
his  sea  power  as  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
could  be  no  safety  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
until  the  Hun  was  not  only  swept  from  the 
seas,  but  also  ground  to  powder  on  land. 

The  end  of  the  war  came  with  startling 
swiftness.  Almost  as  suddenly  as  it  broke 
upon  the  world,  it  collapsed  in  an  abject 
defeat,  not  only  of  the  German  army,  but, 
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much  more  significant,  in  the  defeat  and 
eradication  of  the  German  idea. 

On  July  15,  1918,  the  German  armies 
armies  were  threatening  Paris.  The  cap- 
ital of  France  was  under  bombardment  by 
the  seventy-five-mile  gun.  The  troops  of 
the  United  States  were  just  beginning  to 
arrive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute 
a  real  force.  A  great  German  drive  started 
on  the  Marne.  There  it  stopped,  and  in 
three  days  it  was  turned  back  into  one  of 
the  great  defeats  of  history,  and  since  that 
date  the  allies  have  enjoyed  an  unbroken 
procession  of  victories,  while  the  Central 
powers  have  fallen  apart  until  there  is  left 
only  Germany,  with  its  cowering  war  lord 
running  to  take  refuge  from  his  people 
with  his  armies. 

It  is  a  different  picture  the  blustering 
beast  of  Potsdam  now  presents  from  the 
pompous  general  seeking  to  conquer  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  extend  his  do- 
minions into  Asia.  Hand  in  hand  with  a 
"made  in  Germany "  Gott,  he  promised  his 
people  the  countries  of  Europe  as  their 


reward  for  making  war.  Now  he  is  hiding 
while  his  people,  anarchy  rent,  marching 
under  the  red  flag,  are  clamoring  for  his 
abdication  and  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern. 

ELABORATE    STRUCTURE    IN    RUINS. 

The  elaborate  structure  he  had  built 
based  on  blood  bonds  and  lust  for  power 
has  disappeared.  First  it  was  Bulgaria, 
the  haggling  center  of  the  Balkans,  seeking 
its  price  in  territory  and  power,  which 
veered  first  to  the  allies  and  then  finally 
fell  into  the  German  net.  Bulgaria  found 
itself  beaten  and  rushed  to  cover.  Then 
came  the  Turk  and  the  great  fortresses 
shutting  off  the  Dardanelles  and  the  ports. 

Italy,  after  a  debacle  at  Caporetta, 
caused  more  by  treason  and  German  propa- 
ganda within  than  the  strength  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  without,  reorganized  its  shat- 
tered forces  and  turned  upon  Austria,  over- 
whelmingly defeating  Germany's  chief  aid 
and  forcing  upon  her  the  most  abject  sur- 
render ever  recorded. 


Boxing  contest  viewed  by  20.000  soldiers.     It  was  one    of   the  ,most   picturesque  boxing  tournaments  ever 
held  at  Camp  Upton.     The  ring  was  raised  about  eight  feet  from  .the  ground  and  draped  with  the  flags  of 

the  Allies. 


The  Armistice  Terms 

By  WOODROW  WILSON,  President  of  the  United  States 


The  President,  on  Monday,  November  11,  1918, 
announced  to  Congress,  in  joint  session,  the  armis- 
tice terms  to  Germany,  and  the  consequent  close  of 
tae  war,  in  the  following  address: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  In  these  times  of 
rapid  and  stupendous  change  it  will  in  some  degree 
lighten  my  sense  of  responsibility  to  perform  in  per- 
son the  duty  of  communicating  to  you  some  of  the 
larger  circumstances  of  the  situation  with  which  it 
is  necessary  to  deal.  The  German  authorities,  who 
have  at  the  invitation  of  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
been  in  communication  with  Marshal  Foch,  have  ac- 
cepted and  signed  the  terms  of  the  armistice  which 
he  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  communicate  to 
them.  These  terms  are  as  follows : 

THE  ARMISTICE. 
I.     MILITARY  CLAUSES  ON  WESTERN  FRONT. 

"I.  Cessation  of  operation  by  land  and  in  the  air 
six  hours  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice. 

"II.  Immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  countries: 
Belgium,  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  so  or- 
dered as  to  be  completed  within  fourteen  days  from 
the  signature  of  the  armistice.  German  troops  which 
have  not  left  the  above-mentioned  territories  within 
the  period  fixed  will  become  prisoners  of  war.  Occu- 
pation by  the  allied  and  United  States  forces  jointly 
will  keep  pace  with  evacuation  in  these  areas.  All 
movements  of  evacuation  and  occupation  will  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  a  note  annexed  to  the 
stated  terms. 


"III.  Reparation,  beginning  at  once  and  to  be  com- 
pleted within  fourteen  days,  of  all  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  above  mentioned,  including  hostages  and 
persons  under  trial  or  convicted. 

"IV.  Surrender  in  good  condition  by  the  German 
armies  of  the  following  equipment:  Five  thousand 
guns  (2,500  heavy,  2,500  field),  30,000  machine  guns. 
Three  thousand  minenwerfers.  Two  thousand  air- 
planes (fighters,  bombers — firstly,  .D.  seventy-three's 
and  night  bombing  machines).  The  above  to  be  de- 
livered in  situ  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
troops  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  annexed  note. 

"V.  Evacuation  by  the  German  armies  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  These  countries 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  administered 
by  the  local  authorities  under  the  control  of  the  al- 
lied and  the  United  States  armies  of  occupation.  The 
occupation  of  these  territories  will  be  determined  by 
allied  and  United  States  garrisons  holding  the 
principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine — Mayence,  Coblenz, 
Cologne — together  with  bridgeheads  at  these  points 
in  thirty  kilometer  radius  on  the  right  bank  and  by 
garrisons  similarly  holding  the  strategic  points  of 
the  regions.  A  neutral  zone  shall  be  reserved  on  the 
right  of  the  Rhine  between  the  stream  and  a  line 
drawn  parallel  to  it  forty  kilometers  to  the  east  from 
the  frontier  of  Holland  to  the  parallel  of  Gernsheim 
and  as  far  as  practicable  a  distance  of  thirty  kilo- 
meters from  the  east  ot  the  stream  from  this  paral- 
lel upon  the  Swiss  frontier.  Evacuation  by  the  en- 
emy of  the  Rhine  lands  shall  be  so  ordered  as  to  be 


Waiting  for  the  word  to  advance.     Behind  smoke  bombs. 
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completed  within  a  further  period  of  eleven  days — 
in  all,  nineteen  days  after  the  signature  of  the  armis- 
tice. (Here  the  President  interrupted  his  reading 
to  remark  that  there  evidently  had  been  an  error  in 
transmission,  as  the  arithmetic  was  very  bad.  The 
'further  period'  of  eleven  days  is  in  addition  to  the 
fourteen  days  allowed  for  evacuation  of  invaded  coun- 
tries, making  twenty-five  days  given  to  the  Germans 
to  get  entirely  clear  of  the  Rhine  lands).  All  move- 
ments of  evacuation  and  occupation  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  note  annexed. 

"VI.  In  all  territory  evacuated  by  the  enemy  there 
shall  be  no  evacuation  of  inhabitants;  no  damage  or 
harm  shall  be  done  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  No  destruction  of  any  kind  to  be  com' 
mitted.  Military  establishments  of  all  kinds  shall  be 
delivered  intact  as  well  as  military  stores  of  food, 
munitions,  equipment  not  removed  during  the  periods 
fixed  for  evacuation.  Stores  of  food  of  all  kinds  for 
the  civil  population,  cattle,  etc.,  shall  be  left  in  situ. 
Industrial  establishments  shall  not  be  impaired  in 
any  way  and  their  personnel  shall  not  be  moved. 
Roads  and  means  of  communication  of  every  kind, 
railroads,  waterways,  main  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  shall  be  in  no  manner  impaired. 

"VII.  All  civil  and  military  personnel  at  present 
employed  on  them  shall  remain.  Five  thousand  loco- 
motives, 50,000  wagons,  and  10,000  motor  lories  in 
good  working  order  with  all  necessary  spare  parts  and 
fittings  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Associated  Powers 
within  the  period  fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  Bel- 
gium and  Luxemburg.  The  railways  of  Alsace-Lor- 


raine shall  be  handed  over  within  the  same  period, 
together  with  all  pre-war  personnel  and  material. 
Further  material  necessary  for  the  working  of  rail- 
ways in  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  left  in  situ.  All  stores  of  coal  and  material 
for  the  upkeep  of  permanent  ways,  signals  and  repair 
shops  left  entire  in  situ  and  kept  in  an  efficient  state 
by  Germany  during  the  whole  period  of  armistice.  All 
barges  taken  from  the  Allies  shall  be  restored  to 
them.  A  note  appended  regulates  the  details  of  these 
measures. 

"VIII.  The  German  command  shall  be  responsible 
for  revealing  all  mines  or  delay-acting  fuse  dis- 
posed on  territory  evacuated  by  the  German  troops, 
and  shall  assist  in  their  discovery  and  destruction 
The  German  command  shall  also  reveal  all  destruc- 
tive measures  that  may  have  been  taken  (such  as 
poisoning  or  polluting  of  springs,  wells,  etc.)  under 
penalty  of  reprisals. 

"IX.  The  right  of  requisition  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  armies  in  all 
occupied  territory.  The  upkeep  of  the  troops  of 
occupation  in  the  Rhine  land  (excluding  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  shall  be  charged  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

"X.  An  immediate  repatriation  without  reciproc- 
ity according  to  detailed  conditions,  which  shall  be 
fixed,  of  all  allied  and  United  States  prisoners  of  war. 
The  allied  powers  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
able  to  dispose  of  these  prisoners  of  war  as  they 
wish. 


French  and  Americans  Advance  to  Grenade  Attack.      Frenchmen    and    Americans    are    advancing    across    No 
Man's  Land   somewhere  on   the   front   in   France.     They  are  moving  cautiously,  ready  to  use  the  grenades  they 
are  carrying  in  the  sacks  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
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FIRSOJ  DIVISION, 


A*  E.   F. 

E8A1KJE,  Jtma'fc,   1918. 
HEMORAMXm  ) 
Mo*   80          ] 

The  recent  operations  tmdertaacen  against  CANTIGNY  and  the  immediate 
hostile  reaction  therefrom  may  be  considered  as  now  concluded.     Future 
activity  'which .may  develop  in  that  direction  will  initiate  a  new  phase. 
!Ehe, German  attack  in  front  of  this  Division  upon  the  day  precedi:ng  the 
beginning  of  the  CASTIGNY  operation  is  so  closely  allied  "with  that  opera- 
tion and  the  preparation  thereto  tha,t  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
incidents  connected  therewith. 

The  Division  Coinmaiider  desires  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  publish 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  coim^nd  his  appreciation  of  the  gallantry 
-and  steadiness  of  the  troops  S&io  to olc  part  in  these  affairs,  either  direct 
participants  .'or:  in,  support  tiliereof. 

The  moral  effects,  to  flow  from  this  proof  of  the  reliability  in 
ba'tVle  of  the  toe ri caii  soldiers  far  otitwei^is  the'  direct  military  ira- 
pbrtance  of  the  actions  themselves • 

The  Division  Commaiider;  is  glad  to  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Officers  and  men  of  this  Division  on  these  two  occasions  justifies  the 
hi ^i  standard  that  our  people  expect  of  the  AnBrican  soldiers  vy?lio.  are 
destined  to  "-take  part  in  this  great  struggle. 


.  .la.  BULLABD,  V 
General .  N.  A. 
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"XI.  Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed 
from  evacuated  territory  will  be  cared  for  by  Ger- 
man personnel,  who  will  be  left  on  the  spot  with  tha 
medical  materials  required. 

II.  DISPOSITION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  EASTERN 
FRONTIERS  OF  GERMANY. 

"XII.  All  German  troops  at  present  in  any  terri- 
tory which  before  the  war  belonged  to  Russia,  Rou- 
mania  or  Turkey,  shall  withdraw  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany  as  they  existed  on  August  1,  1914. 

"XIII.  Evacuation  by  German  troops  to  begin  at 
once,  and  all  German  instructors,  prisoners,  and 
civilian  as  well  as  military  agents  now  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Russia  (as  defined  before  1914)  to  be  recalled. 

"XIV.  German  troops  to  cease  at  once  all  requisi- 
tions and  seizures  and  any  other  undertaking  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  supplies  intended  for  Germany  in 
Roumania  and  Russia  (as  defined  on  August  1,  1914.) 

"XV.  Abandonment  of  the  treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest-Litovsk  and  of  the  supplementary  treaties. 

"XVI.  The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to  the  ter- 
ritories evacuated  by  the  Germans  on  their  eastern 
frontier  either  through  Danzig  or  by  the  Vistula  in 
order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  populations  of  those 
territories  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

III.     CLAUSE  CONCERNING  EAST  AFRICA. 

"XVII.  Unconditional  capitulation  of  all  German 
forces  operating  in  East  Africa  within  one  month. 

IV.     GENERAL  CLAUSES. 

"XVIII.  Repatriation,  without  reciprocity,  within 
a  maximum  period  of  one  month,  in  accordance  with 


detailed  conditions  hereafter  fixed,  of  all  civilians 
interned  or  deported,  who  may  be  citizens  of  other 
allied  or  associated  States  than  those  mentioned  in 
Clause  Three,  Paragraph  Nineteen,  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  any  future  claims  and  demands  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  of  America  remain  unaffected. 

"XIX.  The  following  financial  conditions  are  re- 
quired: Reparation  for  damage  done.  While  such 
armistice  lasts  no  public  securities  shall  be  removed 
by  the  enemy  which  can  serve  as  a  pledge  to  the 
Allies  for  the  recovery  or  reparation  for  war  losses. 
Immediate  restitution  of  the  cash  deposit  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Belgium,  and  in  general  immediate 
return  of  all  documents,  specie,  stocks,  shares,  paper 
money,  together  with  plant  for  the  issue  thereof, 
touching  public  or  private  interests  in  the  invaded 
countries.  Restitution  of  the  Russian  and  Rouman- 
ian gold  yielded  to  Germany  or  taken  by  that  power. 
This  gold  to  be  delivered  in  trust  to  the  Allies  until 
the  signature  of  peace. 

V.     NAVAL  CONDITIONS. 

"XX.  Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  at  sea 
and  definite  information  to  be  given  as  to  the  loca- 
tion and  movements  of  all  German  ships.  Notifica- 
tion to  be  given  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  all  territorial  waters  is  given  to  the  naval 
and  mercantile  marines  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers,  all  questions  of  neutrality  being  waived. 

"XXI.  All  naval  and  mercantile  marine  prisoners 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  in  German  hands 
to  be  returned  without  reciprocity. 


Women  Doing  Their  Bit  in  Making  Ammunition. 


GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING,  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FORCES  ABROAD. 
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The  U.  S.   S.  Texas. 
Photo    taken    from    the   Manhattan    bridge. 
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"XXII.  Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  America  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  German 
submarines  (including  all  submarine  cruisers  and 
mine  laying  submarines),  with  their  complete  arma- 
ment and  equipment  in  ports  which  will  be  specified 
by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  All 
other  submarines  to  be  paid  off  and  completely  dis- 
armed and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  allied 
powers  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

"XXIII.  The  following  German  surface  warships, 
which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  forthwith  be  dis- 
armed and  thereafter  interned  in  neutral  ports,  or 
for  want  of  them,  in  Allied  ports,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  only  caretakers  being  left 
on  board,  namely:  Six  battle  cruisers,  ten  battle- 
ships, eight  light  cruisers,  including  two  mine  layers, 
fifty  destroyers  of  the  most  modern  type.  All  other 
surface  warships  (including  river  craft),  are  to  be 
concentrated  in  German  naval  bases  to  be  designated 
by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
are  to  be  paid  off  and  completely  disarmed  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  vessels  of  the  auxiliary 
fleet,  trawlers,  motor  vessels,  etc.,  are  to  be  disarmed. 


"XXIV.  The  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  shall  have  the  right  to  sweep  up  all  mine  fields 
and  obstructions  laid  by  Germany  outside  German 
territorial  waters  and  the  positions  of  these  are  to 
be  indicated. 

"XXV.  Freedom  of  access  to  and  from  the  Baltic 
to  be  given  to  the  naval  and  mercantile  marines  of 
the  allied  and  associated  powers.  To  secure  this  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
empowered  to  occupy  all  German  forts,  fortifications, 
batteries  and  defense  works  of  all  kinds  in  all  the 
entrances  from  the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic,  and  to 
sweep  up  all  mines  and  obstructions  within  and 
without  German  territorial  waters,  without  any 
question  of  neutrality  being  raised,  and  the  positions 
of  all  such  mines  and  obstructions  are  to  be  indi- 
cated. 

"XXVI.  The  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up 
by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  are  to  remain 
unchanged,  and  all  German  merchant  ships  found  at 
sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture. 

"XXVII.  All  naval  aircraft  are  to  be  concentrated 
and  immobilized  in  German  bases  to  be  specified  by 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


A  big  16-inch  howitzer. 

The  U.  S.  proving  grounds  at  Aberdeen,  Md.,  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  all  the  big  American 
guns  are  tried  out  there.  Photo  shows  a  16-inch  howitzer,  Model  E,  mounted  on  a  railroad  car.  This 
gun  has  an  oil  and  spring  recoil  mechanism  with  a  maximum  length  of  recoil  of  48  inches.  It  may  be  fired 
off^from  a  specially  laid  emplacement  in  the  road  bed,  upon  which  it  is  rigidly  fastened,  by  means  of 
which  a  maximum  elevation  of  65°  may  be  obtained.  Mounted  on  railroad  car,  the  gun  and  mounting 
weigh  300,000  pounds.  The  projectile  fired  weighs  about  1,650  pounds  at  a  range  of  approximately  24,000 
yards. 
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"XXVIII.  In  evacuating  the  Belgian  coasts  and 
ports,  Germany  shall  abandon  all  merchant  ships, 
tugs,  lighters,  cranes  and  all  other  harbor  materials, 
all  materials  for  inland  navigation,  all  aircraft  and 
all  materials  and  stores,  all  arms  and  armaments 
and  all  stores  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

"XXIX.  Ail  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be  evacuated 
by  Germany;  all  Russian  war  vessels  of  all  descrip- 
tions seized  by  Germany  in  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America;  all  neutral  merchant  vessels  seized  are  to 
be  released;  all  warlike  and  other  materials  of  all 
kinds  seized  in  those  ports  are  to  be  returned  and 
German  materials  as  specified  in  Clause  Twenty-eight 
are  to  be  abandoned. 

"XXX.  All  merchant  vessels  in  German  hands 
belonging  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers  are  to 
be  restored  in  ports  to  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  of  America  without  reciprocity. 

"XXXI.  No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials 
to  be  permitted  before  evacuation,  surrender,  or 
restoration. 

"XXXII.  The  German  Government  will  notify  the 
neutral  Governments  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
the  Governments  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Holland,  that  all  restrictions  placed  on  the  trading 
of  their  vessels  with  the  allied  and  associated  coun- 
tries, whether  by  the  German  Government  or  by 
private  German  interests,  and  whether  in  return  for 
specific  concessions,  such  as  the  export  of  shipbuild- 
ing materials  or  not,  are  immediately  cancelled. 

"XXXIII.  No  transfers  of  German  merchant  ship- 
ping of  any  description  to  any  neutral  flag  are  to 
take  place  after  signature  of  the  armistice. 


VI.     DURATION    OF  ARMISTICE. 

"XXXIV.  The  duration  of  the  armistice  is  to  be 
thirty  days,  with  option  to  extend.  During  this 
period,  on  failure  of  execution  of  any  of  the  above 
clauses,  the  armistice  may  be  denounced  by  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  on  forty-eight  hours'  previous 
notice. 

VII.     THE  LIMIT  FOR  REPLY. 

"XXXV.  This  armistice  to  be  accepted  or  refused 
by  Germany  within  seventy-two  hours  of  notification. 

"The  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for,  having  ac- 
cepted these  terms  of  armistice,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  German  command  to  renew  it. 

"It  is  not  now  possible  to  assess  the  consequences 
of  this  great  consummation.  We  know  only  that 
this  tragical  war,  whose  consuming  flames  swept 
from  one  nation  to  another  until  all  the  world  was 
on  fire,  is  at  an  end,  and  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  our  own  people  to  enter  it  at  its  most  critical 
juncture  in  such  fashion  and  in  such  force  as  to 
contribute,  in  a  way  of  which  we  are  deeply  proud, 
to  the  great  result.  We  know,  too,  that  the  object 
of  the  war  is  attained;  the  object  upon  which  all 
free  men  had  set  their  hearts;  and  attained  with  a 
sweeping  completeness  which  even  now  we  do  not 
realize.  Armed  imperialism  such  as  the  men  con- 
ceived who  were  but  yesterday  the  masters  of  Ger- 
many is  at  an  end,  its  illicit  ambitions  engulfed  in 
black  disaster.  Who  will  now  seek  to  revive  it? 
The  arbitrary  power  of  the  military  caste  of  Ger- 
many which  once  could  secretly  and  of  its  own  single 
choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  is  discredited 
and  destroyed.  And  more  than  that — much  more 
that  that — has  been  accomplished.  The  great  nations 


Yankees  receiving  instruction  by  an  English  sergeant  in  the  use  of  a  machine  gun. 
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which  associated  themselves  to  destroy  it  have  now 
definitely  united  in  the  common  purpose  to  set  up 
such  a  peace  as  will  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  whole 
world  for  disinterested  justice,  embodied  in  settle- 
ments which  are  hased  upon  something  much  better 
and  more  lasting  than  the  selfish  competitive  inter- 
ests of  powerful  states.  There  is  no  longer  conjec- 
ture, as  to  the  objects  the  victors  have  in  mind.  They 
have  a  mind  in  the  matter,  not  only,  but  a  heart  also. 
Their  avowed  and  concerted  purpose  is  to  satisfy 
and  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  to  accord  their 
|ust  rights  to  the  strong. 

"The  humane  temper  and  intention  of  the  victor- 
ious Governments  have  already  been  manifested  in 
a  very  practical  way.  Their  representatives  in  the 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles  have  by  unani- 
mous resolution  assured  the  peoples  of  the  Central 
Empires  that  everything  that  is  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  done  to  supply  them  with  food 
and  relieve  the  distressing  want  that  is  in  so  many 
places  threatening  their  very  lives;  and  steps  are  to 
be  taken  immediately  to  organize  these  efforts  at 
relief  in  the  same  systematic  manner  that  they  were 
organized  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  By  the  use  of  the 
idle  tonnage  of  the  Central  Empires  it  ought  pres- 
ently to  be  possible  to  lift  the  fear  of  utter  misery 
from  their  oppressed  populations  and  set  their  minds 
and  energies  free  for  the  great  and  hazardous  tasks 
of  political  reconstruction  which  now  face  them  on 
every  hand.  Hunger  does  not  breed  reform;  it 
breeds  madness  and  all  the  ugly  distempers  that 
make  an  ordered  life  impossible. 

"For  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Governments, 
which  rested  like  an  incubus  on  the  peoples  of  the 
Central  Empires,  has  come  political  change  not  mere- 
ly, but  revolution;  and  revolution  which  seems  as 


yet  to  assume  no  final  and  ordered  form,  but  to  run 
from  one  fluid  change  to  another,  until  thoughtful 
men  are  forced  to  ask  themselves,  with  what  gov- 
ernments and  of  what  sort  are  we  about  to  deal  in 
the  making  of  the  covenants  of  peace?  With  what 
authority  will  they  meet  us,  and  with  what  assur- 
ance that  their  authority  will  abide  and  sustain 
securely  the  international  arrangements  into  which 
we  are  about  to  enter?  There  is  here  a  matter  for 
no  small  anxiety  and  misgiving.  When  peace  is 
made,  upon  whose  promises  and  engagements  besides 
our  own  is  it  to  rest? 

"Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  with  ourselves  and  ad- 
mit that  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered now  or  at  once.  But  the  moral  is  not  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  an  early  answer  that  will 
suffice.  It  is  only  that  we  must  be  patient  and 
helpful  and  mindful  above  all  of  the  great  hope  and 
confidence  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  what  is  taking 
place.  Excesses  accomplish  nothing.  Unhappy  Rus- 
sia has  furnished  abundant  recent  proof  of  that. 
Disorder  immediately  defeats  itself.  If  excesses 
should  occur,  if  disorder  should  for  a  time  raise  its 
head,  a  sober  second  thought  will  follow  and  a  day 
of  constructive  action,  if  we  help  and  do  not  hinder. 
The  present  and  all  that  it  holds  belong  to  the  na- 
tions and  the  peoples  who  preserve  their  self-control 
and  the  orderly  processes  of  their  Governments,  the 
future  to  those  who  prove  themselves  the  true  friends 
of  mankind.  To  conquer  with  arms  is  to  make  only 
a  temporary  conquest;  to  conquer  the  world  by  earn- 
ing its  esteem  is  to  make  permanent  conquest.  I 
am  confident  that  the  nations  that  have  learned  the 
discipline  of  freedom  and  that  have  settled  with  self- 
possession  to  its  ordered  practice  are  now  about  to 
make  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  sheer  power  of 
example  and  of  friendly  helpfulness. 


Marines  awaiting  a  gas  attack.    The  U.  S.  marines  were  nicknamed  Teufle  Hunden,  or  Devil  Dogs. 
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Large"  American  tank. 
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Wonderful  Array  of  German  Battleships,  Cruisers  and 


Huge  12-inch  gun  on  sliding  mount  carriage. 

This  American  gun  has  no  direct  recoil  system,  the  recoil  of  the  gun  being  absorbed  by  the  whole  car- 
iage  sliding  back  upon  the  beam  under  frame.  The  maximum  rearward  movement  is  approximately  48 
nches.  The  total  weight  of  this  mount  is  about  600,000  pounds. 


'assing  Between  Allied  Fleet  on  way  to  Surrender. 
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The  grave  of  Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt,  aviator, 
and  son  of  ex-President  Roosevelt,  who  was  killed 
during  an  air  raid  over  enemy  lines  on  July  14  last, 
has  been  located  in  France. 


"The  peoples  who  have  but/just  come  out  from 
under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  government  and  who  are 
now  coming  at  last  into  their  freedom  will  never 
find  the  treasures  of  liberty  they  are  in  search  of 
if  they  look  for  them  by  the  light  of  the  torch.  They 
will  find  that  every  pathway  that  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilderness, 
not  to  the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now  face 
to  face  with  their  initial  test.  We  must  hold  the 


light  steady  until  they  find  themselves.  And  in  the 
mean  time,  if  it  be  possible,  we  must  establish  a 
peace  that  will  justly  define  their  place  among  the 
nations,  remove  all  fear  of  their  neighbors  and  of 
their  former  masters,  and  enable  them  to  live  in 
security  and  contentment  when  they  have  set  their 
own  affairs  in  order.  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt  their 
purpose  or  their  capacity.  There  are  some  happy 
signs  that  they  know  and  will  choose  the  way  of  self- 
control  and  peaceful  accommodation.  If  they  do, 
we  shall  put  our  aid  at  their  disposal  in  every  way 
that  we  can.  If  they  do  not,  we  must  await  with 
patience  and  sympathy  the  awakening  and  recovery 
that  will  assuredly  come  at  last. 

A  supplementary  declaration  of  the  armistice  terms 
was  signed  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  the  six 
German  battle  cruisers,  ten  battleships,  eight  light 
cruisers,  and  fifty  destroyers,  not  being  handed  over, 
owing  to  a  mutinous  state,  the  Allies  reserved  the 
right  to  occupy  Helgoland  as  an  advance  base  to 
enable  them  to  enforce  the  terms. 

THE  AMENDED  ARMISTICE. 

Changes  in  the  armistice  terms  with  Germany, 
which  stiffened  them  in  some  vital  respects,  were 
made  before  their  final  signature.  They  were  not 
known  at  Washington  when  the  President  read  the 
armistice  to  Congress.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the 
amount  of  material  and  time  of  surrender  and  do 
not  affect  the  general  purport  of  the  conditions. 

MUST  GIVE  UP  ALL  U-BOAT? 

The  most  interesting  change  relates  to  submarines. 
Originally  Germany  was  ordered  to  turn  over  160  U 


A  captured  German  machine  gun. 
This  was  a  brand  new  gun  captured  by  Americans  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  before  it  could  fire  its  first  shot. 
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boats,  but  the  revised  edition  of  the  terms  provides 
that  all  submarines  of  every  description  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  Allies,  and  they  must  be  on  their 
way  to  the  ports  designated  by  the  Allies  within  two 
weeks  after  getting  the  order. 

Instead  of  60,000  railroad  cars — for  that  is  how 
the  word  wagons  following  locomotives  is  inter- 
preted— the  revised  terms  call  for  150,000. 

It  was  the  matter  of  transport  demands  that 
brought  the  protest  from  Foreign  Minister  Solf.  The 
blockade  continuing  in  force  he  did  not  see  how  food 
would  reach  Germany,  and  the  demand  for  5,000  loco- 
motives and  150,000  cars  further  alarmed  him.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  order  that  Germany  should 
feed  the  troops  of  occupation,  gave  him  the  idea 
that  the  starvation  of  Germany  was  intended. 

Dr.  Solf  did  not  know  that  our  intentions  were 
not  those  of  Germany  when  she  made  similar  de- 
mands on  Belgium,  and  that  the  Allies  meant  to 
use  the  German  ships  to  bring  food  and  the  loco- 
motives and  cars  to  distribute  it  under  the  directions 
of  Hoover  who  will  soon  be  on  his  way  to  take  up 
the  task. 


FULL  TEXT  OF  ALLIED  TERMS. 

Here  are  the  amended  terms  as  announced  by  the 
State  Department: 

Article  3.  Fifteen  days  instead  of  fourteen  are 
allowed  for  the  repatriation,  beginning  at  once,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  removed  from  invaded  countries, 
including  hostages  and  persons  under  trial  or  con- 
victed. 

Article  4.  Providing  for  the  surrender  of  muni- 
tions and  equipment  reduces  the  number  of  machine 
guns  to  be  delivered  from  30,000  to  25,000,  the  num- 
ber of  airplanes  from  2,000  to  1,700. 

Article  5.  Providing  for  the  evacuation  by  the 
Germans  of  the  countries,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  stipulates  that  these  countries  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  "the  local  troops  of  occupation"  instead 
of  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  control  of  the 
Allied  and  United  States  Armies,  an,d  the  occupa- 
tion is  to  be  "carried  out  by"  instead  of  "determined 
by"  Allied  and  United  States  garrisons  holding  strat- 
egic points  and  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine. 
Thirteen  days  instead  of  twenty-five  are  allowed  for 
completion  of  the  evacuation. 


Caterpillar  "Tank"  Demonstrated  to  Officers  of  Army  Meets  Disaster.  A  model  "Tank"  constructed  to  be 
demonstrated  to  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  turned  a  double  somersault  while  climbing  a  bank  aiter 
crossing  the  Los  Angeles  River,  when  the  soft  earth  gave  way  under  the  13-ton  machine.  The  demonstra- 
tion, hpwever,  was  successful,  as  it  showed  how  easily  a  machine  used  in  time  of  war  can  cross  a  river  ana 
its  banks.  The  "Tank"  is  modeled  after  those  in  actual  service  in  Europe. 
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Article  6.  Providing  that  no  damage  or  harm 
shall  be  done  to  persons  and  property  in  territory 
evacuated  by  the  Germans  has  a  sentence  added  spe- 
cifically stipulating  that  no  person  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted for  offenses  of  participation  in  war  measures 
prior  to  the  singing  of  the  armistice. 

Article  7.  Providing  for  the  abandonment  or  de- 
livery in  good  order  to  the  associated  powers  of  all 
roads  and  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion in  evacuated  territory,  calls  for  150,000  wagons 
(railroad  cars)  instead  of  50,000,  5,000  motor  lorries 
instead  of  10,000,  and  requires  that  all  civilian  and 
military  personnel  at  present  employed  on  such 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  includ- 
ing waterways,  shall  remain.  Thirty-one  instead  of 
twenty-five  days  are  allowed  for  handing  over  the 
material.  Thirty-six  days  are  allowed  for  the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  together 
with  the  pre-war  personnel. 

RIGHT  OF  REQUISITION. 

Article  8.  Forty-eight  hours  is  given  the  German 
command  to  reveal  destructive  measures,  such  as  pol- 
luted springs  and  wells,  and  to  reveal  and  assist  in 
discovering  and  destroying  mines  or  delayed  action 
fuses  on  evacuated  territory.  No  time  limit  was  fixed 
originally. 

Article  9.  Providing  for  the  right  of  requisition  by 
the  United  States  and  Allied  armies  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory, has  the  clause  added  "subject  to  regulation  of 
accounts  with  those  whom  it  may  concern." 

Article  10.  Providing  for  the  repatriation  without 
reciprocity  of  all  Allied  and  United  States  prisoners 
of  war,  including  persons  under  trial  or  convicted, 
has  the  following  added:  "This  condition  annuls 
the  previous  conventions  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war,  including  the  one  of 
July,  1918,  in  course  of  ratification.  However,  the 
repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of  war  interned  in 
Holland  and  in  Switzerland  shall  continue  as  before. 
The  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  regulated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace." 

Article  12.  Providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  Ger- 
man troops  from  territory  which  belonged  before 
the  war  to  Russia,  Roumania  and  Turkey,  is  re- 
written. Territory  which  belonged  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  added  to  that  from  which  the  Germans  must 
withdraw  immediately,  and  as  to  territory  which  be- 
longed to  Russia  it  is  provided  that  the  German  troops 
now  there  shall  withdraw  within  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  "as  soon  as  the  Allies,  taking  into  account 
the  internal  situation  of  those  territories,  shall  decide 
that  the  time  for  this  has  come." 

Article  15.  "Renunciation"  is  substituted  for  "aban- 
donment" in  stipulating  that  the  Treaties  of  Bucha- 
rest and  Brest-Li  to  vsk  are  nullified. 


Article  16.  Providing  free  access  for  the  Allies 
into  territory  evacuated  through  the  German  eastern 
frontier,  is  changed  so  as  to  declare  such  access  is 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  supplies  to  the  popula- 
tions, and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order," 
instead  of  "or  for  any  other  purpose." 

COLONIES  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

Article  17.  Originally  providing  for  the  "uncon- 
ditional capitulation"  within  one  month  of  all  Ger- 
man forces  in  East  Africa,  is  substituted  by  a  clause 
requiring  only  "evacuation  by  all  German  forces 
operating  in  East  Africa  within  a  period  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Allies." 

Article  18  Providing  for  the  repatriation  of  all 
civilians  belonging  to  the  Allies  or  associated  powers 
other  than  those  enumerated  in  Article  3,  is  amended 
to  eliminate  a  reservation  that  any  future  claims 
or  demands  by  the.  Allies  and  the  United  States  shall 
remain  unaffected. 

Article  22.  Providing  for  the  surrender  of  160  Ger- 
man submarines,  is  changed  to  read  "all  submarines 
now  existing,"  with  the  added  stipulation  that  'those 
which  cannot  take  these  (take  the  sea)  shall  be  dis- 
armed of  the  material  and  personnel  and  shall  re- 
main under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States."  Further  provisions  are  added  requir- 
ing that  all  the  conditions  of  the  article  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  within  fourteen  days,  that  sub- 
marines ready  for  sea  shall  be  prepared  to  leave  Ger- 
man ports  immediately  upon  orders  by  wireless,  and 
the  remainder  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Article  23.  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  Ger- 
man surface  warships,  had  additional  clauses  requir- 
ing that  vessels  designated  for  internment  shall  be 
ready  to  leave  German  ports  within  seven  days  upon 
directions  by  wireless,  and  that  the  military  arma- 
ment of  all  vessels  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  shall  be  put 
on  shore. 

Article  26.  Providing  that  the  Allied  blockade  re- 
mains unchanged  has  this  sentence  added:  "The  Al- 
lies and  the  United  States  should  give  consideration 
to  the  provisioning  of  Germany  during  the  armistice 
to  the  extent  recognized  as  necessary." 

Article  28. — Providing  conditions  of  evacuation  of 
the  Belgian  coast  (from  which  the  Germans  actually 
had  been  driven  before  the  armistice  was  signed) 
was  changed  in  minor  particulars. 

Article  34.  Providing  that  the  duration  of  tie 
armistice  shall  be  thirty  days,  and  that  if  its  clauses 
are  not  carried  into  execution,  it  may  be  renounced 
upon  forty-eight  hours'  warning,  has  the  following 
added:  "It  is  understood  that  the  execution  of  Arti- 
cles 3  and  18  shall  not  warrant  the  denunciation 
of  the  armistice  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  exe- 
cution within  a  period  fixed  except  in  the  case  of 
bad  faith  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  order 
to  assure  the  execution  of  this  convention  under  the 
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best  conditions  the  principle  of  a  permanent  interna- 
tional armistice  commission  is  admitted.  This  com- 
mission shall  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Allied 
military  and  naval  commanders  in  chief." 

KING   GEORGE   TTJANKS   AMERICA 
FOR  VICTORY. 

King  George,  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  sent 
a  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Wilson 
and  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  aid  in  the  war.  President  Wilson  replied  ex- 
pressing warm  appreciation.  The  King's  message 
follows: 

"At  this  moment  of  universal  gladness  I  send  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  people  of  your  great  Republic, 
a  message  of  congratulation  and  deep  thanks  in  my 
own  name  and  that  of  the  people  of  this  Empire.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  solemn  thanksgiving  that  the 
peoples  of  our  two  countries,  akin  in  spirit  as  in 
speech,  should  today  be  united  in  this  greatest  of 
democracy's  achievements.  I  thank  you  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  high  and  noble  part 
which  you  have  played  in  this  glorious  chapter  of 
history  and  freedom." 

President  Wilson's  cablegram  to  King  George  fol- 
lows: 

"Your  generous  and  gracious  message  is  most  warm- 
ly appreciated,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  our 
hearts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  more 
completely  filled  with  joy  and  satisfaction  because 
we  know  the  great  partnership  of  interests  and  of 
sentiments  to  which  we  belong.  We  are  happy  to  be 
associated  in  this  great  time  of  triumph  with  the 
government  and  people  upon  whom  we  are  so  sure 
we  can  count  for  co-operation  in  the  delicate  and 
difficult  tasks  which  remain  to  be  performed  in  order 
that  the  high  purposes  of  the  war  may  be  realized 
and  established  in  the  reign  of  equitable  justice  and 
lasting  peace." 

ARMISTICE  ORDERS  TO  ALLIED 
ARMIES. 

Orders  announcing  that  the  armistice  between  the 
Allied  powers  and  Germany  had  been  signed  and  giv- 
ing directions  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  Allied  sol- 
diers along  the  line  were  sent  to  every  corps  on  the 
morning  of  November  11,  1918.  They  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  units  in  the  front  ranks.  The  orders 
follow: 

"I.  You  are  informed  that  hostilities  will  cease 
along  the  whole  front  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  November 
11,  1918,  Paris  time.  II.  No  Allied  troops  will  pass 
the  line  reached  by  them  at  that  hour  in  date  until 
further  orders.  III.  Division  commanders  will  imme- 
diately sketch  the  location  of  their  front  line.  This 
sketch  will  be  returned  to  headquarters  by  the  courier 
bearing  these  orders.  IV.  All  communication  with 
the  enemy,  both  before  and  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  is  absolutely  forbidden.  In  case  of 
violation  of  this  order,  severest  disciplinary  measures 
will  be  immediately  taken.  Any  officer  offending  will 
be  sent  to  Headquarters  under  guard.  V.  Every  em- 
phasis will  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 


is  an  armistice  only,  and  not  a  peace.  VI.  There 
must  b.e  not  the  slightest  relaxation  of  vigilance. 
Troops  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  for  further 
operations.  VII.  Special  steps  will  be  taken  by  all 
commanders  to  insure  strictest  discipline  and  that  all 
troops  be  held  in  readiness  fully  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.  VIII.  Division  and  Brigade  Command- 
ers will  personally  communicate  these  orders  to  all 
organizations." 

THE  KAISER'S  ABDICATION. 

The  former  German  Emperor's  act  of  renunciation 
was  issued  November  30,  1918,  by  the  new  German 
Government.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"By  the  present  document  I  renounce  forever  my 
rights  to  the  crown  of  Prussia  and  the  rights  to  the 
German  imperial  crown.  I  release  at  the  same  time 
all  the  officials  of  the  German  Empire  and  Prussia 
and  also  all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Prussian  Navy  and  Army  and  of  con- 
tingents from  confederated  states  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity  they  have  taken  to  me,  as  their  Emperor, 
King,  and  supreme  chief. 

"I  expect  from  them  until  a  new  organization  of 
the  German  Empire  exists  that  they  will  aid  those 
who  effectively  hold  the  power  in  Germany  to  pro- 
tect the  German  people  against  the  menacing  dan- 
gers of  anarchy,  famine  and  foreign  domination. 

"Made  and  executed  and  signed  by  our  own  hand 
with  the  imperial  seal  at  Amerongen,  November  28, 

WILLIAM." 


Carter  Glass,  who  succeeded  Wm.  G.  McAdoo  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Canada's  Part  in  the  War 

By  W.  R.  PLEWMAN,  War  Critic  for  the  Toronto  Star 

CHAPTEK  I. 

THE  CREATION  OP  THE  ARMY  —  CANADA'S  OFFER  TO  SUPPLY  TROOPS 
—  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS  MEETS  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE  — THIRTY- 
THREE  THOUSAND  MEN  ASSEMBLED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  IN  SEVEN 
WEEKS  — FIRST  TROOPS  SAIL  OCT.  3,  1914  — GOAL  OF  ONE-HALF  MIL- 
LION MEN  PASSED  — CONTINUED  ENERGY  TOWARD  EQUIPPING  AN 
EFFICIENT  ARMY  —  MANY  SUCCESSFUL  OFFICERS  MADE. 


When  the  Great  War  began  Canada  had 
population  of  eight  millions  straggling 
(across  the  continent  of  North  America,  a 
Idistance  from  east  to  west  of  3,500  miles. 
iThree  days  before  war  broke  out,  the  pre- 
mier, Sir  Kobert  Borden,  sent  a  secret  ca- 
blegram to  London  offering  to  supply 
troops  for  service  wherever  required.  The 
offer  was  declined  for  the  moment,  but  two 
days  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  it  was 
gratefully  accepted.  Parliament  was  not 
in  session  at  the  time,  but  it  was  called 
together  hastily  in  special  session  and  lost 
no  time  in  giving  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment's course.  The  Dominion  made  no 
declaration  of  war.  That  was  unnecessary. 
It  was  assumed  that  when  the  empire  was 
at  war,  Canada  was  at  war.  Under  other 
circumstances  that  assumption  might  not 
lave  led  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  Canada;  Canada  merely  might  have 
Deen  considered  in  a  state  of  war  in  a  tech- 
nical sense.  But  the  people  as  a  whole  in- 
stinctively realized  that  this  was  no  or- 
iinary  war;  that  the  existence  of  the  em- 
Dire,  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  of 
civilization — using  that  word  in  its  best 
sense — was  at  stake.  And  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  they  threw  themselves 
nto  the  struggle. 

Canada  was  without  any  considerable 
regular  army  when  the  war  opened.  Her 
regulars  numbered  only  3,000  men,  and 
these  were  used  to  garrison  the  few  fort- 
resses on  either  coast,  the  military  posts  at 
Quebec  and  Toronto,  and  to  assist  in  the 
ight  training  of  the  Canadian  militia,  who 
numbered  60,000  men.  No  nation  in  the 
world  was  less  disposed  to  wage  aggres- 
sive warfare.  The  people,  for  the  most 
part,  were  given  to  agriculture,  and  the 


rest  were  eager  to  develop  the  resources  of 
their  country  and  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood at  peaceful  industry.  Nevertheless, 
the  call  for  volunteers  to  fight  the  assailant 
of  liberty  brought  an  immediate  response, 
and  the  government,  through  the  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defense,  Major  General  the 
Hon.  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  moved  with  great 
effectiveness  to  mobilize  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  nation.  In  seven  weeks  a 
huge  military  camp  was  converted  out  of 


Sir  Samuel   Hughes,  Minister  of  Canadian  Mili- 
tia, 1914  to  1916. 
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Sir  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada. 

farms  at  Valcartier,  16  miles  west  of  Que- 
bec city,  and  33,000  men  assembled  for 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic.  Like 
magic,  the  crops  on  these  farms  were 
reaped,  trees  cut  down,  miles  of  drains  and 
waterworks  and  roadway  constructed,  and 
the  largest  rifle  butts  in  the  world  set  up. 
The  rifle  targets  extended  continuously  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles.  In  was 
the  daily  practice  here  that  fitted  the  raw 
Canadian  recruits  from  prairie  and  moun- 
tain regions  and  from  office  and  factory 
for  the  great  test  that  they  endured  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year.  The  camp  was 
ready  for  occupancy  two  weeks  after  work 
began.  Four  days  later,  6,000  soldiers 
were  undergoing  training,  and  one  week 
later  still  25,000  men  from  between  the  two 
oceans  were  preparing  for  the  fray.  Many 
of  them  were  so  keen  to  do  their  bit  that 
they  feared  that  the  struggle  would  be 
over  before  they  could  take  a  hand.  They 
little  knew  the  ordeal  that  they  and  their 
country  would  have  to  go  through  before 
liberty  would  be  safe  from  the  Hun. 
Neither  in  the  press  nor  in  political  cir- 


cles was  any  exception  taken  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  government  to  send  a  division 
to  fight  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  al- 
though this  involved  the  sending  as  a  first 
contingent  of  three  times  as  many  men  as 
went  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  during 
the  years  of  the  Boer  War.  In  that  strug- 
gle, 7,000  Canadians  served.  At  first  it 
was  intended  to  send  only  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  first  contingent  to  Europe,  but 
the  British  Admiralty  finally  succeeded  in 
providing  enough  troopships  and  convoy- 
ing warships  to  take  the  whole  30,000  vol- 
unteers of  Canada's  original  expeditionary 
force,  or  one  division,  plus  reserves  equal 
to  half  a  division. 

The  great  fleet  carrying  the  pride  of 
Canada  left  Gaspe  Bay  on  October  3rd, 
1914,  and  among  the  convoying  warships 
was  the  super-dreadnaught  Queen  Mary, 
that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea 
a  year  and  a  half  later  in  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land. Before  leaving  Valcartier  the  con- 
tingent was  inspected  by  the  governor- 
general,  H.  K.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 


Sir  Edward  Kemp,  Overseas  Minister  of  Cana- 
dian Forces. 
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Sir  Douglas  Haig  meets  officers  of  the  2nd  Cana- 
dian Division  Headquarters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  at  Rons.  The  Canadian  corps  commander  is 
seen  behind  the  C.-in-C. 


a  former  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  who  was  much  impressed  by  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  men  and  their 
officers.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men  had 
had  no  experience  in  warfare,  the  Princess 
Patricia  Light  Infantry  regiment  being  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  British  reservists. 

Much  of  the  equipment  for  the  Canadian 
troops  was  secured  in  Canada.  The  Min- 
ister of  Militia  was  praised  from  all  sides 
for  his  energy  in  securing  uniforms,  rifles, 
tents  and  other  material,  but  later  in  the 
war  the  Ross  rifle;  which  he  endo'rsed 
strongly,  was  rejected  as  being  a  weapon 
which,  though  unequalled  as  a  target  ri- 
fle, was  liable  to  fail  a  soldier  during  the 
stress  of  battle  conditions.  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  also  urged  that  the  Canadian 
troops  in  England  and  France  should  re- 
main under  his  jurisdiction,  and  when  the 
premier  insisted  upon  placing  them  under 
the  Minister  of  Overseas  Military  Forces, 


having  headquarters  in  London,  Sir  Sam 
left  the  government. 

The  campaign  in  France  and  Belgium 
did  not  go  well  for  the  allies  in  1915,  and 
volunteers  continued  to  flock  to  the  colors 
in  Canada,  with  the  result  that  the  gov- 
ernment decided  to  send  a  second  division, 
besides  providing  reserves  to  fill  the  gaps 
which  might  be  made  in  the  first  division. 
At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
cent  reinforcements  would  be  required 
yearly  for  every  division.  Actually,  the 
first  division  of  about  twenty  thousand  men 
had  fourteen  thousand  casualties  in  ten 
months  of  service  at  the  front.  Neverthe- 
less, troops  poured  eastward  across  the 
Atlantic  throughout  1915,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  85,000  additional  troops 
had  reached  the  Old  World  from  Canada. 
In  September  the  second  complete  division 
took  the  field  in  France. 

In  1916  the  horde  of  Canadians  hastening 
to  rescue  the  world  from  German  domina- 


Lieut  R.  S.  Dunlop  and  Lieut.  A.  Clarke,  both  of 
Toronto  and  both  decorated  with  M.  C.'s  by  H.  M. 
the  King,  on  November  23,  1918. 
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Duke  of  Connatight,  accompanied  by  Canadian  officers,  inspecting  Canadian  soldiers. 


Sir  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada,  making  rousing  speech  to  Canadian  fighters  at  front. 
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tion  almost  doubled  the  number  sailing 
during  1915,  no  less  than  165,000  men  be- 
ing safely  shipped  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  represented  the  high  tide  of  Cana- 
dian volunteerism.  A  third  Canadian  di- 
vision was  put  into  service  in  February 
and  a  fourth  in  August.  The  government 
announced  that  its  goal  was  a  total  enlist- 
ment of  500,000,  which  caused  some  of  the 
large  employers,  who  now  were  extremely 
busy  after  a  prolonged  period  of  slackness, 
to  gasp.  Unemployment,  by  this  time,  was 
scarce;  wages  w'ere  high,  and  the  inequali- 
ties of  sacrifice  in  the  war  were  causing 
some  to  withhold  their  services.  Consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  became  voiced 
as  to  what  industries  were  essential  from 
the  standpoint  of  success  in  the  war.  Final- 
ly, the  government  became  convinced 
that  only  by  recourse  to  compulsion  and 
the  selective  draft  could  the  desired  num- 
ber of  men  be  secured.  During  1917  the 
number  of  men  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
fell  to  63,000. 

Political  unity  in  Canada  ceased  to  ex- 
ist during  the  summer  of  1917.     The  war 


situation  was  unfavorable,  owing  to  break- 
ing down  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Eussian 
armies,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Liberal  party,  could  not  see  his 
way  to  support  the  obligatory  principle  in 
securing  men  for  the  front.  The  truce  with 
the  government,  then  composed  of  Con- 
servatives, therefore,  came  to  an  end.  The 
opposition  to  the  Military  Service  Act, 
however,  was  unavailing.  The  measure 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate 
by  large  majorities  and  in  the  subsequent 
general  elections  the  government,  headed 
by  Sir  Kobert  Borden,  who  took  a  number 
of  prominent  Liberals  into  his  cabinet  and 
was  supported  by  eight  of  the  nine  provin- 
cial Liberal  leaders,  secured  a  majority  of 
71  seats  in  a  house  of  235  members.  The 
forces  opposing  the  Union  government  se- 
cured no  seats  in  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia  and  Saskatchewan,  and  only  one 
seat  in  Alberta  and  one  seat  in  Manitoba. 
Of  the  82  Opposition  members,  62  were 
elected  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
plea  that  Quebec  should  not  rule  Canada, 
the  tariff  concessions  granted  to  western 


Canadians   in   support  line  watch  their   comrades  advance  in   the  distance. 
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THE  INDOMITABLE  CANADIAN! 

It  was  at  this  battle  that  th 


I  FAMOUS  BATTLE  OF  YPRES. 

anloosed  their  poison  gas. 
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Lieut.  R.  A.  Mac  Gillivray,  from  Halifax,  and  Capt.   H.  A.  Dixon,  from  Toronto.     Both  invested  with 

the  M.  C.  by  H.  M.  the  King. 
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On  one  occasion  the  British  War  Office 
suggested  that  Canada  might  put  a  fifth 
division  in  the  field,  as  Australia,  with  a 
much  smaller  population,  proposed  to  do. 
After  mature  consideration  it  was  decided 
by  the  Canadian  authorities  that  the  policy 
which  had  been  followed  by  Canada  up  to 
that  time  was  the  best  policy,  namely,  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  divisions  up  to 
full  strentgh  by  providing  reinforcements 
freely,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  maintain 
so  many  divisions  that  their  establish- 
ments could  not  be  fully  maintained.  The 
experiences  of  the  Canadian  Army  Corps 
of  four  divisions  in  1918,  when  it  was  used 
continuously  for  three  months  as  a  spear- 
head with  which  to  thrust  through  the  for- 
tified defences  of  the  enemy,  completely 
vindicated  the  Canadian  point  of  view. 

In  the  closing  months  of  hostilities  Can- 
ada was  represented  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium by  156,250  men.  About  half  of  these 
were  fighting  men,  although  many  more 
than  half  were  required  to  expose  them- 


selves to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  four 
divisions,  of  19,000  men  each,  made  up  76,- 
000  men.  Corps  troops,  mostly  artillery, 
totalled  11,000,  bringing  the  number  of  men 
in  the  Army  Corps  up  to  87,000.  Besides 
these,  were  a  brigade  of  cavalry  of  3,000 
men,  including  a  strong  draft  from  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police;  15,000  men 
engaged  in  cutting  down  trees  and  milling ; 
15,000  engaged  in  railway  construction  and 
repair;  salvage  troops  and  units  caring  for 
the  health  of  the  army.  Canada  also  main- 
tained 12,000  men  at  home  to  defend  ca- 
nals, bridges,  internment  camps  and  other 
places  of  importance,  and  a  garrison  was 
maintained  at  St.  Lucia,  a  military  post  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  few  Canadians  also 
served  in  railway  construction  gangs  or  in 
hospitals  in  Palestine  and  Macedonia. 

Hundreds  of  Canadian  soldiers  obtained 
commissions  in  the  imperial  or  British 
army.  Two  hundred  Canadian  officers 
were  lent  to  the  Untied  States  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  At  least  one  in  every  three 


These  Canadians  are  not  dead,  but  just  resting.    Any  old  place  suits  them. 
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The  City  of  Valenciennes  in  flames  after  evacuation  by  the  Germans. 
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German  prisoners  bringing  in  a  Canadian  wounded  on  a  novel  contrivance. 


of  the  fliers  of  the  British  army  was  a  Can- 
adian. The  most  successful  allied  aviator 
in  the  war  was  W.  A.  Bishop,  the  wonder- 
ful flier  from  Owen  Sound,  in  Ontario,  who 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel,  after 
shooting  down  72  German  planes.  Canada 
also  enlisted  several  hundred  doctors  and 
veterinarians  for  overseas  service  and 
some  200  nurses. 

During  the  war  Canada  sent  overseas  to 
the  great  struggle  in  Europe  more  than 
one  in  twenty  of  her  population.  For  more 
than  two  years  she  maintained  at  the  front 
under  the  decimating  fire  of  the  enemy  con- 
siderably more  than  the  total  number  of 


men  Britain  had  obligated  the  empire,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  put  into  ac- 
tion on  the  continent.  When  the  armistice 
brought  the  fighting  to  a  close  this  single 
dominion  of  the  British  empire  was  repre- 
sented in  the  western  arena  by  seven  times 
as  many  men  as  fought  in  British  uniforms 
at  Waterloo,  a  century  before.  During 
the  struggle  the  overseas  empire  of  Britain 
which  Germany  fondly  has  imagined  would 
be  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  final  effort 
of  the  Teuton  to  subjugate  the  world,  pro- 
vided two  million  men  with  which  to  fight 
the  enemy  of  civilization. 


Canada's  Part  in  the  War 

CHAPTER   II. 

WORK  OF  THE  CANADIANS  IN  1914  AND  1915. 

LANDING  OF  THE  FIRST  CONTINGENT  —  TRAINING  OVER  SEAS  — LORD 
ROBERTS  ADDRESSES  CANADIANS  —  ESTABLISH  HEADQUARTERS  IN 
FRANCE  —  CANADIANS  NEVER  BUDGE  —  FIRST  SERVICE  AT  'THE  FRONT 
—  THE  GREAT  BATTLE  OF  YPRES  — THE  FIRST  GAS  ATTACK  —  CALAIS 
SAVED  — ATTACK  AT  FESTUBERT  —  "PRINCESS  PATS"  —  SIR  ROBERT 
BORDEN  VISITS  CANADIANS  AT  FRONT. 


It  was  on  October  14th,  1914,  after  a 
tedious  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  that  the 
first  Canadian  contingent  reached  the 
shores  of  England.  The  landing  was  made 
at  Plymouth  unexpectedly,  but  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  townspeople  to  flock  to 
the  waterfront  to  hail  the  men  who  had 
come  three  thousand  miles  across  sea  to 
help  Old  England.  All  of  the  thirty-three 
troopships  reached  port  safely,  although 
the  German  submarines  were  on  the  ram- 
page at  the  time  and  succeeded  in  laying 
mines  that  sank  the  great  dreadnaught  bat- 
tleship Audacious  and  damaged  another 
of  the  same  type  off  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  believed  that  the  Germans  ex- 
pected the  Canadian  troops  to  take  the 
northern  route  to  Liverpool  and  made  a 
special  effort  to  destroy  the  convoy.  Up 
to  that  time  it  was  not  thought  that  Ger- 
man submarines  could  operate  at  points  so 
far  removed  from  the  German  coast,  and 
the  enemy  had  no  submarine  bases  on  the 
Belgian  coast. 

The  troops  from  Canada  were  sent  on 
to  Salisbury  Plains  to  complete  their  train- 
ing. They  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-General  Alderson,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  smart,  determined 
officer.  While  in  camp  at  Salisbury,  the 
Canadians  were  honored  by  a  visit  by  Field 
Marshal  Roberts — "Bobs,"  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately called  by  the  general  public— 
and  to  them  he  made  the  last  speech  he 
ever  was  permitted  to  make  in  England. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  veteran  general  went 
to  France  to  see  his  beloved  Indian  troops, 
took  cold,  and  died.  To  the  Canadians, 
Lord  Roberts,  who  long  had  warned  Brit- 
ishers that  Germany  was  preparing  to1 
strike  for  world's  supremacy,  said:  "We 


have  arrived  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  our  history,  and  you  have  generously 
come  to  help  us  in  our  hour  of  need.  We 
are  fighting  a  nation  which  looks  upon  the 
British  Empire  as  a  barrier  to  her  devel- 
opment, and  has,  in  consequence,  long  con- 
templated our  overthrow  and  humiliation. 
To  attain  that  end,  she  has  manufactured 
a  magnificent  fighting  machine-,  and  is 


Church  silverware  saved  from  the  enemy  by  the 

Canadians. 

By  a  rapid  advance  the  Canadians  saved  the  can- 
dlesticks, altar  posts  and  other  church  silver  and 
brass  ware  from  the  Germans. 
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straining  every  nerve  to  gain  victory.  It 
is  only  by  the  most  determined  efforts  that 
we  can  defeat  her. ' '  A  few  weeks  later  the 
King  visited  the  Canadians.  In  February 
he  visited  them  again  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  for  service  on  the  continent. 

It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  ardent 
boys  from  Canada  to  get  the  word  to  go 
to  the  front.  They  knew  that  perils  and 
hardships  awaited  them,  and  that  many 
would  be  called  upon  to  suffer  wounds  and 
death,  but  they  were  tired  of  the  six 
months  of  training  and  the  wet  and  muck 
of  Salisbury  Camp,  which  was  extraordi- 
narily uncomfortable  because  of  record 
breaking  floods.  The  Canadian  division 
sailed  from  Avonmouth,  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  after  a  circuitous  voyage, 
landed  at  St.  Nazaire,  in  Frence,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

Later  in  the  war  the  Canadians  had  more 
divisions  than  they  had  brigades  in  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle.  The  original  First 
Division  included  three  infantry  brigades 
of  four  thousand  men  each.  The  First 
Brigade  was  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
M.  S.  Mercer.  The  Second  Brigade  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  W.  Cur- 
rie,  and  the  Third  Brigade  by  Colonel  R. 


E.  W.  Turner,  V.  C.,  D.  S.  0. 

The  three  brigades  were  composed  as 
follows : 

FIRST    BRIGADE. 

First  Battalion  (Ont.  Regt.)— 0.  C.,  Li- 
Col.  F.  W.  Hill. 

Second  Battalion — 0.  C.,  David  Watson. 

Third  Battalion  (Toronto  Regt.)— 0.  C., 
Lt.-Col.  R.  Rennie. 

Fourth  Battalion— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  A.  P. 
Birchall. 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Fifth  Battalion— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  C.  S. 
Tuxford. 

Seventh  Battalion— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  W.  F. 
Hart-McHarg. 

Eighth  Battalion— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  L.  J. 
Lipsett. 

Tenth  Battalion— 0.  C.,  R.  L.  Boyle. 
THIRD  BRIGADE. 

Thirteenth  Battalion  (Royal  Highland- 
ers of  Canada)— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  F.  0.  W. 
Loomis. 

Fourteenth  Battalion  (Royal  Montreal 
Regt.)— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  F.  S.  Meighen. 

Fifteenth  Battalion  (48th  Highlanders 
of  Canada)— 0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  J.  A.^Currie. 

Sixteenth  Battalion  (Canadian  Scottish) 
—0.  C.,  Lt.-Col.  R.  G.  E.  Leckie. 


Charge  of  Heroic  Scotch   Highlanders.     The  hardiest  of  the  British  troops  are  those  Highlanders 
composed  of  the  brawny  sons  of  Scotland. 
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Collision  of  this  vessel,  the  S.  S.  Imo,  with  the  S.  S.  Mont  Blanc  caused  the  Great  Halifax  disaster. 


Indescribable  horrors  and  ruin  caused  by  great  Halifax  explosion.    This  most  remarkable  photo  tells  the 
'  story  of   suffering  and  misery  caused  by  the   great   Halifax  explosion  with  graphic  realism. 
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These  three  brigades  moved  from  the 
port  of  debarkation  direct  to  the  Lys  river 
district  and  established  divisional  head- 
quarters at  Estaires,  west  of  Lille,  which 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  three  years 
later  in  the  last  great  German  offensive. 
The  Canadians  were  coached,  first  as  indi- 
viduals and  then  as  units,  in  the  arts  of 
trench  warfare  by  the  more  sophisticated 
English  "  Tommies, "  whom  they  rated  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world.  They  then  took 
over  a  section  of  line  near  Fleurbaix,  west 
of  Lille  and  the  Aubers  Eidge.  It  was  at 
noon  on  the  4th  of  March,  1915,  that  the 
Ninth  Field  Battery  of  Toronto  fired  its 
first  shot  at  the  Hun.  The  Canadian  artil- 
lery was  commanded  by  Lt.-Col.  H.  E.  Bur- 
stall,  with  Lt.-Cols.  E.  W.  B.  Morrison,  J. 
J.  Creelman  and  J.  H.  Mitchell  command- 
ing the  artillery  brigade.  The  Divisional 
mounted  troops  were  commanded  by  Lt.- 
Col.  F.  C.  Jameson. 

When  the  Canadians  arrived  at  the  firing 
line  the  British  forces  were  being  directed 
by  General  Sir  John  French,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  General  Foch,  of 


the  French  army,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  operations  between  the 
Aisne  river  and  the  North  Sea.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  was 
General  Joffre.  The  length  of  line  held  by 
the  British  was  about  26  miles,  extending 
from  a  point  east  of  Ypres  southward 
across  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier  to  the 
La  Bassee  canal,  west  of  La  Bassee. 

Before  the  Canadian  division  took  over 
three  miles  of  trenches  at  the  battle-front, 
they  listened  to  a  characteristic  speech  by 
their  British  commander,  General  Alder- 
son,  in  which  he  said,  "Before  long  the 
army  will  say,  "The  Canadians  never 
budge. "  That  was  a  prophecy  that  was 
to  be  realized  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
anybody  imagined.  For  a  week  or  two  the 
Canadians  carried  on  the  defense  of  their 
bit  of  line,  and  on  March  10th  they  kept  the 
Germans  engaged  while  the  British  troops 
immediately  to  the  south  of  them  staged  a 
great  attack  at  Neuve  Chapelle  that  came 
within  an  inch  of  a  spectacular  success,  and 
then  broke  down.  The  Canadian  artillery 
had  a  part  in  the  preliminary  bombard- 


The  result  of  Canadian  artillery — a  direct  hit  on  a  captured  gun. 
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n  ent  and  the  subsequent  barrage.     This 
e  cperience  over,  the  Canadians  were  taken 

0  it  and  moved  northward  to  the  Ypres 
salient,  where  they  went  into  the  firing  line 

01  April  17th,  taking  over  three  miles  of 
benches  from  the  French  army,  a  section 
or  which  continued  to  hold  the  line  on  their 
left,  while  British  troops  were    on    their 
r  ght.   This  move  made  the  Canadians  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  the  British  army. 

Two  months  after  they  had  first  smelled 
powder  in  the  western  arena,  the  raw  Cana- 
dian troops  were  called  upon  to  save  Ca- 
lais and  avert  a  colossal  disaster  to  the 
allied  armies.  The  manner  of  their  re- 
sponse amazed  the  world.  Their  oppor- 
tunity came  about  in  this  way:  Germany 
had  pledged  herself  not  to  use  asphyxiat- 
ing gases  in  warfare.  Other  nations  had 
given  the  same  pledge  and  adhered  to  it. 
None  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  manufac- 
ture gas-spreading  devices  or  even  to  pro- 
vide its  troops  with  gas-masks  or  other 
precautions.  But  Germany,  fearing  that 
the  failure  of  her  treacherous  surprise  at- 


tack on  France  in  1914  might  doon?  her  to 
defeat,  prepared  during  the  winter  for  the 
use  of  gas  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and  she 
chose  the  Ypres  salient  as  the  best  place  in 
which  to  secure  an  overwhelming  success 
in  that  way.  The  salient  was  vulnerable, 
for  it  formed  a  semi-circle,  eight  miles 
across,  based  on  a  line  running  north  and 
south  and  facing  eastward.  Ypres  was  the 
gateway  to  the  Channel  ports  and  by  break- 
ing through  the  allied  defenses  'at  that 
point  an  easy  march  to  Calais  was  expect- 
ed. 

A  number  of  facts  tended  to  improve  the 
prospect  of  success.  The  point  of  attack 
was  the  junction  of  the  British  and  French 
armies.  The  French  troops  were  colored 
soldiers  who  had  a  horror  of  anything 
mysterious.  The  French  held  only  four 
miles  of  line  and  had  Belgians  on  their 
left.  Thus  a  hybrid  army  composed  the 
allied  forces,  and  as  the  troops  spoke  three 
different  languages  and  had  a  diversity  of 
organization,  the  difficulties  of  co-operation 
were  much  increased.  For  some  inexpli- 


Evidence  of  the  good  shooting  of  the  Canadian  Artillery.     A  direct  shot  from  a  Canadian  artillery 
piece  put  this  German  gun  out  of  commission. 
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cable  reason,  the  allied  defenses  were  not 
organized  to  great  depth.  And  the  Ger- 
man troops,  in  driving  southwestward  on 
Ypres,  only  five  miles  distant,  were  moving 
towards  the  rear  of  the  British  troops  on 
the  ridge  east  of  Ypres  that  extends  in  a 
northeasterly-southwesterly  direction. 

The  Germans  attacked  at  5  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  22nd, 
1915.  Of  the  three  Canadian  brigades,  the 
Third  and  Second  were  on  the  firing  line, 
with  the  Second  on  the  right.  The  First 
was  in  reserve  at  Ylamertinghe,  just  out- 
side the  salient  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ypres  canal.  The  dastardly  gas  attack 
won  a  complete  initial  success,  and  the 
Turcos  and  Zouaves  on  the  left  of  the 
Canadians  who  were  not  smothered  or 
killed  were  forced  into  precipitate  flight, 
leaving  a  hole  four  miles  wide  in  the  allied 
front.  The  Third  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Coloner  Turner,  V.  C.,  immediately  was 
placed  in  a  desperate  position.  Its  flank 
was  turned  and  its  rear  threatened. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  Colonel 
Turner  to  do,  other  than  retire  on  Ypres, 


and  that  was  to  extend  his  troops  to  the 
left  as  speedily  as  possible  and  fill  as  much 
of  the  breach  as  he  could.  This  he  did  dur- 
ing the  night,  while  the  troops  of  the  First 
Division  hurried  up  to  enter  the  fray.  By 
Friday  morning  the  Canadian  front,  which 
had  been  5,000  yards  in  length,  had  been 
extended  to  a  length  of  9,000  yards,  the 
brunt  of  this  extension,  made  under  violent 
fire,  being  borne  by  the  Third  Brigade. 
The  original  5,000  yards  of  Canadian  front 
still  was  held  and  extended  west-north- 
west, but  the  extension  was  carried  in  a 
south-southwesterly  direction.  At  one  time 
the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Canadian  divi- 
sion was  surrounded,  but  it  held  on  until 
reinforcements  came  up  and  cut  a  way 
through  to  its  relief.  The  Third  Brigade 
had  had  to  make  trenches  facing  north- 
west, while  its  old  trenches  faced  north- 
east, and  the  men  fought  literally  back  to 
back.  General  Alderson  took  drastic  steps 
to  send  it  help.  The  reinforcements  sent 
to  its  aid  included  the  Second  Battalion, 
under  Lt.-Col.  Watson;  the  Third  (To- 
ronto Eegt.)  Battalion,  under  Lt.-Col.  Een- 


A  busy  scene  on  a  road  just  behind  the  lines.     The   company  at  the  right  are  resting  prior  to  taking  up 

their  march  again. 
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nie,  both  being  battalions  of  the  First 
Brigade;  and  the  Seventh  Battalion  (Brit- 
ish Columbia  Eegt.)  and  the  Tenth  Bat- 
talion of  the  Second  Brigade. 

The  enemy  had  broken  into  a  wood  west 
of  St.  Julien  and  captured  four  4.7-inch 
guns  that  had  been  lent  to  the  French  by 
the  British.  This  wood  was  two  miles  be- 
hind the  allied  battle-front.  Clearly,  the 
Canadian  division  could  be  saved  and  the 
advance  of  the  Germans  westward  towards 
Calais  could  be  checked  only  by  the  Cana- 
dians menacing  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy. 
And  so  at  midnight  on  April  22nd  the 
Tenth  and  Sixteen  battalions,  commanded 
respectively  by  Lt.-Cols.  Boyle  and  Leckie, 
were  ordered  by  General  Alderson  to  make 
a  bayonet  charge  into  the  woods  and  expel 
the  enemy.  These  two  battalions  were 
made  up  of  Calgary  Eifles,  the  Winnipeg 
Light  Infantry  and  Hamilton  and  Western 
Highlanders.  They  went  into  the  charge 
2,200  strong  and  had  only  498  men  at  the 
next  roll  call.  Their  colonel  and  the  sec- 
ond in  command,  Major  MacLaren,  were 
killed,  and  the  next  officer  in  seniority,  Ma- 
jor Ormond,  was  wounded.  Major  Guthrie, 


M.  P.  P.,  from  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  then 
took  over  the  command.  The  battalions 
advanced  800  yards,  captured  the  wood  and 
the  guns,  which  were  found  to  be  damaged, 
but  later  had  to  yield  ground.  The  charge 
had  important  results,  for  it  threw  into 
confusion  no  less  than  eleven  German  regi- 
ments and  did  much  to  disorganize  the 
German  plan  of  battle. 

An  equally  gallant  charge  was  made  five 
hours  later  by  the  First  (Ontario)  and 
Fourth  battalions,  directed  by  Brig.-Gen- 
eral  Mercer,  with  the  artillery  of  the  First 
Brigade  preparing  the  way.  Lt.-Colonel 
Birchall  was  shot  dead  early  in  the  charge, 
but  the  men,  who  held  him  in  great  affec- 
tion, dashed  on.  This  attack  was  made  at 
a  point  where  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
deepest,  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  relieved  a  very  critical  situation.  It 
was  made  in  broad  daylight,  while  the 
charge  of  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  battal- 
ions had  been  made  by  moonlight.  The 
charge  drove  back  the  Germans,  and  the 
Canadians  at  once  entrenched  and  plugged 
up  another  hole  in  the  line.  In  this  effort 
they  had  the  co-operation  of  some  British 


Canadian  tramway  through  ruined  village  in  France. 
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Canadian  Highlanders  on  march  in  France,  preceded  by  the  regiment's  mascot,  a  'billy  goat. 


German  guns  captured  by  Canadians  at  Cambrai. 
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troops  led  by  Colonel  Geddes.  The  trenches 
thus  captured  on  Friday  morning  were 
held  by  the  same  troops  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  until  Sunday,  when 
they  were  relieved.  The  Seventh  Battalion 
(British  Columbia)  regiment,  which  had 
fought  with  the  Third  Brigade,  covered  it- 
self with  glory.  It  lost  its  commander,  Lt. 
Col.  Hart-McHarg,  and  its  strength  was  re- 
duced to  100  men.  Major  Odium,  who  took 
over  the  battalion,  greatly  distinguished 
himself. 

The  Germans  were  not  easily  persuaded 
from  pressing  their  advantage.  They  at- 
tacked day  after  day  for  weeks,  throwing 
in  great  masses  of  men  and  using  gas  on 
every  favorable  occasion,  as  well  as  a  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  artillery.  But 
the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided  by  the 
self-sacrificing  charges  of  the  Tenth,  Six- 
teenth, First  and  Fourth  battalions.  That 
does  not  imply  that  equally  heroic  efforts 
did  not  have  to  be  made  by  other  units  of 
the  division  and  that  the  British  and 
French  troops  that  came  into  action  on  the 
second  day  of  the  enemy's  offensive  and 
thereafter,  did  not  share  in  the  glory  of  the 


defense.  Together,  the  allies  fought  so 
well  that  the  Germans  never  captured 
Ypres,  let  alone  their  goal  at  Calais,  which 
the  Kaiser  had  vowed  he  would  have  by  the 
1st  of  May. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Canadians  did  not  end 
on  Friday,  April  23rd.  Indeed,  they  were 
pressed  harder  arid  harder  during  a  suc- 
cession, of  days.  By  Friday  afternoon, 
seven  thousand  British  troops  had  come 
to  the  rescue.  Even  with  their  aid  it  was 
impossible  to  stem  the  onrushing  hordes  of 
Germans,  who  paved  the  way  for  their  ad- 
vance by  letting  loose  fresh  waves  of  hide- 
ous fumes,  which  blew  over  the  Canadian 
positions,  and  closed  up  the  lungs  of  the 
defenders.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  Third 
Brigade  retired,  fighting  every  foot  of  the 
way,  determined  at  whatever  cost  not  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  break  through.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  break  in  between  St. 
Julien  and  the  brigade  headquarters  and 
cut  off  most  of  the  Thirteenth  Battalion 
(Royal  Highlanders  from  Montreal),  Four- 
teenth Battalion  (Royal  Montreal  Regt.) 
and  the  Fifteenth  Battalion  (48th  High- 
landers from  Toronto).  The  remnants  of 


Austrian  mountain  gun  captured  from  the  Germans  by  the  Canadians  at  Cambrai. 


Princess  Patricia  ("Princess  Pat")  of  Connaught  attaching  a  wreath  of  laurels  to  the  standard  of 

the  famous  Canadian  "Princess  Pat"  Regiment. 


^••^••J»a""^"^"g^^^^^g= 
German  prisoners  taken  by  the  Canadians.     Note  youthful  appearance  of  prisoners. 
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Canadian  and  British  Troops  in  the  Most  San 
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Against  the  Germans  in  the  Ypres  Sector. 
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Huge  iron  cross  dedicated  to  the  Kaiser  in  1871  discovered  by  Canadians  in  their  advance  through  Germany. 


Canadian    corps    tramways    on    way    through    ruins  of  village  to  get  water.     Desolation  and  ruin  marked 

the  scenes  of  fighting  in  this  section. 
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King  George  of  Great  Britain  and  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
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these  three  battalions  fought  on  in  and 
near  St.  Julien  for  hours,  until  their  am- 
munition was  exhausted.  Then,  no  pro- 
spect of  help  being  in  sight,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  devotion  of 
these  men,  who  virtually  played  the  part 
of  a  rearguard  and  enabled  new  defenses 
to  be  manned  in  their  rear,  never  should  be 
forgotten. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Third  Brigade, 
which  was  necessary  to  avoid  complete  an- 
nihilation, made  matters  more  difficult  for 
the  Second  Brigade,  on  the  right  of  the 
Third,  for  it  left  the  left  flank  of  the  Sec- 
ond exposed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
left  flank  of  the  Third  had  been  exposed 
by  the  sudden  flight  of  the  colored  French 
troops.  Brig.-General  Currie,  later  com- 
mander of  the  Canadian  Army  Corps  of 
four  divisions,  totalling  76,000  men,  was  in 
(charge  of  the  Second  Brigade,  and  he  im- 
mediately swung  back  his  left  flank,  dug 
in  and  held  on.  Here  it  was  that  General 
Currie  won  his  spurs  on  the  battlefield. 
He  handled  his  brigade  in  a  masterly  way 
during  great  stress,  and  retained  his  posi- 
tions in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  from  Friday 
afternoon  until  Sunday,  by  which  time  his 
trenches  simply  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  work  of  the  Eighth  Battalion  (90th 
Winnipeg  Rifles)  deserves  special  mention 
in  this  connection,  because  it  guarded  the 
exposed  flank  of  the  Second  Brigade.  The 
commander  of  this  battalion  was  Lt.-Col. 
Lipsett.  He  held  on  all  day  Friday  and 
Saturday.  At  daybreak  on  Sunday  one- 
half  of  the  battalion,  on  the  left,  was  re- 
lieved, but  the  Durhams,  who  took  its 
place,  were  badly  cut  up,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon  a  company  of  the  Eighth,  in 
turn,  relieved  the  Durhams.  The  Germans 
entrenched  in  the  rear  of  this  company  and 
brought  an  enfilade  artillery  fire  to  bear, 
and  orders  were  given  for  two  platoons  to 
cover  the  retirement  of  the  other  two  pla- 
toons. All  the  officers  of  the  company  re- 
mained with  the  covering  platoons,  every 
member  of  which  was  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. The  retiring  platoons  escaped  with 
casualties  of  45  per  cent. 

Help  came  to  the  Second  Brigade  at  last 
in  the  form  of  two  thousand  British  troops. 
Two  slight  retirements  were  made,  and 
then  four  thousand  more  Brrtish  troops 


arrived.  This  was  on  Sunday.  The  re- 
lieving Britishers,  passing  through  the 
Canadians'  left  center  and  giving  three 
lusty  cheers  on  the  way  for  the  men  who 
had  saved  Ypres,  dashed  at  the  foe.  Then 
the  exhausted  and  terribly  decimated  Can- 
adian brigades  were  taken  out  for  a  much 
needed  rest. 

The  most  severe  of  all  tests  was  still  to 
be  borne  by  the  Second  Brigade.  For  four 
days  it  had  been  pounded  and  battered  un- 
til only  a  thousand  men  were  left  of  the 
original  four  thousand.  Monday  morning 
found  it  spent  and  broken,  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  men  relaxed,  and  both  body  and 
mind  seeking  comfort.  But  that  morning 
the  new  defenders  of  the  line  were  hard  put 
to  it,  and  General  Currie  was  asked  if  he 
would  go  back  into  the  trenches.  And  back 
he  went  with  his  men  to  hold  the  foremost 
positions  throughout  Monday  and  reserve 
trenches  all  day  Tuesday.  Not  until 
Wednesday  did  the  Brigade  reach  the  rest 
billets  in  the  rear.  The  Canadians  had  dis- 
proved the  rule  of  warfare  that  troops  that 
have  lost  three-fourths  of  their  number 
cease  to  have  fighting  value. 

The  Canadian  First  Division  had  some 
more  stiff  fighting  during  1915.  It  par- 
ticipated in  attacks  at  Festubert  and  Given- 
chy,  which,  in  conjunction  with  French 
attacks  farther  south,  were  intended  to 
lead  to  the  capture  of  Lille,  but  which 
broke  down  because  of  insufficient  guns 
and  munitions  and  the  absence  of  secret 
concentration.  The  Festubert  fighting  took 
place  less  than  a  month  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ordeal  at  Ypres.  The  Sixteenth 
(Canadian  Scottish),  including  men  from 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Victoria  and  Ham- 
ilton, took  part  in  the  famous  fight  for  the 
orchard  at  that  point.  The  gallant  Tenth 
also  made  an  attack  on  a  position  nearby 
known  as  "Bexhill,"  and  suffered  300  cas- 
ualties. Parts  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
battalions,  a  squadron  of  the  Strathcona 
Horse,  aided  in  this  fighting,  and  these 
later  were  reinforced  by  the  Second  Bat- 
talion and  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons. 
The  Second  Brigade  lost  one-fourth  of  its 
numbers  in  this  see-saw  fighting.  On  May 
25th  the  troops  that  had  taken  Bexhill  were 
brought  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Seely,  a  well  known  English 
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statesman  and  cavalry  officer,  who  had 
among  his  command  the  Second  King  Ed- 
ward Horse.  From  this  time  Brigadier- 
General  Seely  commanded  the  Canadian 
Cavalry  Brigade. 

On  the  21st  the  Canadian  Division  was 
removed  to  the  south  end  of  the  British 
front,  near  Givenohy.  Here  the  First  Can- 
adian (Ontario)  Battalion  made  an  attack 
on  "  Stony  Mountain "  to  assist  a  British 
attack  on  the  left.  Out  of  23  combatant 
officers  who  went!  into  this  action,  only 
three  missed  death  or  wounding.  The 
three  included  the  commander,  Lt.-Colonel 
Hill.  The  fatalities  included  Lt.-Colonel 
Beecher,  the  second  in  command.  After 
this  engagement,  the  Division  was  moved 
into  a  quiet  part  of  the  front  at  Ploeg- 
street,  just  north  of  the  Belgian  frontier, 
where  the  First  Dominion  Day  in  the 
trenches  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Justice  to  the  work  of  the  Princess  Pa- 
tricia's Light  Infantry  requires  it  to  be 
stated  that  this  regiment  was  the  first  of 
the  British  forces  from  overseas  to  get 
into  action  in  the  western  arena.  In  the 
first  year  of  war  it  operated  with  the  Brit- 


ish army,  independent  of  the  First  Cana- 
dian Division,  and  it  had  had  casualties 
representing  one-tenth  of  its  strength  by 
the  time  the  First  Division  entered  the  fir- 
ing line.  This  was  two  months  after  the 
"Princess  Pats"  had  begun  active  opera- 
tions. The  Patricias  first  saw  service  near 
the  village  of  St.  Eloi,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Ypres,  where  the  Canadians  were  des- 
tined to  see  much  fighting  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing. On  March  20th  a  stray  bullet 
killed  its  commander,  Colonel  Farquhar. 
He  had  been  military  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  His  place  was  taken  by 
Lt.-Col.  H.  C.  Buller,  who  lost  an  eye  from 
a  shell  splinter  on  May  5th.  Major  Gault 
then  took  over  the  command.  Three  days 
later,  during  a  determined  German  drive^ 
Major  Gault  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm 
and  thigh  by  a  shell  and  lay  in  a  trench  in 
great  anguish  for  ten  hours,  it  being  im- 
possible to  remove  him  during  the  tremen- 
dous enemy  bombardment  that  was  pro- 
ceeding. By  11:30  o'clock  that  night  all 
the  company  commanders  had  been  killed. 
Eoll  call  showed  only  150  men  left,  with 
Lieuts.  Niven  and  Papineau  the  only  com- 


British  tank  crossing  No  Man's  Land  to  attack  the  enemy. 
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American  Artillerymen  on  the  Marne  Front. 


missioned  officers.  When  relief  came, 
near  midnight,  the  survivors  buried  their 
fallen  comrades  on  the  spot,  Lieut.  Niven 
repeating  as  much  as  he  remembered  of 
the  burial  service.  In  doing  so  he  held  in 
his  hands  the  battle-worn  colors  of  Prin- 
cess Patricia  of  Connaught,  the  only  regi- 
mental colors  carried  into  action  by  Brit- 
ish forces  during  the  war. 

In  those  days  the  allied  armies  were  suf- 
fering terribly  from  a  shortage  of  men  and 
war  material.  The  shortage  of  men  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  three  days  after 
the  150  survivors  of  the  Princess  Patricias 
had  been  withdrawn  they  were  asked  if 
they  would  go  back  to  help  their  old  com- 
rades of  the  Fourth  Rifle  Brigade.  They 
responded  by  forming  a  composite  bat- 
talion made  up  of  their  own  men  and  some 
men  of  the  Fourth  King's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps.  After  a  brief  stay  in  the  trenches 
they  were  relieved  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Pelly,  who  had  been  con- 
valescing in  England.  In  November  the 


regiment  joined  the  Canadian  forces,  which 
in  September  had  grown  into  two  divisions. 
The  divisions  were  formed  into  an  army 
corps,  and  General  Alderson  was  promoted 
to  command  it.  Major-General  Turner,  V. 
C.,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  Division,  while  General  Currie 
took  over  the  command  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion. Thus  the  two  men  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  filling  the  breach 
at  Ypres  were  raised  from  the  command 
of  brigades  to  command  of  divisions. 

In  July,  Sir.  Robert  Borden,  the  premier 
of  Canada,  had  paid  a  memorable  visit  to 
the  Canadian  troops  at  the  front,  and  told 
them  that  ^  President  Poincare  of  France. 
General  Joffre  and  General  French  all  had 
referred  in  the  highest  terms  to  their  serv- 
ices. In  August,  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 
the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense,  made 
a  tour  of  the  battle  zone.  As  he  said  on 
leaving  the  Canadians,  they  "had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  highest  predictions/' 
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Lloyd   George.   Great    Britain's    foremost   Statesman    and  War  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1916  AND  1917. 

ST.  ELOI  —  FiGHTING  IN  THE  YPRES  SALIENT  — GEN.  HAIG  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  CANADIANS  —  HILL  60  — BATTLE  OF  THE  SOMME  — GER- 
MANS RETIRE  TO  HINDENBURG  LINE  — VIMY  RIDGE  — GEN.  CURRIE 
PLACED  IN  COMMAND  — HILL  70. 


The  simultaneous  allied  offensives  on 
September  25th,  1915,  at  Loos  and  Tahure 
(Artois  and  Champagne)  warned  Germany 
that  she  needed  her  striking  force  in  the 
western  arena  in  1916  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Britain  and  France. 
The  decision  of  her  high  command  was  to 
strike  first,  and  in  mid-February  a  great 
attack  was  begun  in  the  Verdun  region. 
To  meet  that  effort,  French  troops  were 
released  from  sixteen  miles  of  front  ex- 
tending northward  from  the  Somme  river 
towards  Arras,  and  British  troops  substi- 
tuted. And  while  the  allies  spent  months 
in  warding  off  the  Verdun  attack  and  in 
preparing  a  drive  of  their  own  up  the 
Somme  Valley,  which  began  on  the  1st  of 
July,  it  became  desirable  to  keep  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
British  front.  It  was  this  consideration 
that  led  to  British  troops  making  an  attack 
in  the  closing  days  of  March  near  St.  Eloi, 
where  there  was  a  sharp  salient  in  the  Ger- 
man line. 

Four  great  mines  were  fired  under  the 
German  defenses,  and  the  British  immedi- 
ately occupied  the  mine  craters  and  the 
high  ground  between.  The  Germans  were 
nervous  about  the  situation,  fearing  that 
the  British  might  be  preparing  the  way  for 
a  general  attack,  and  so  they  concentrated 
a  tremendous  amount  of  artillery  against 
the  lost  territory,  and,  in  succession,  a  very 
large  number  of  men.  The  British  stub- 
bornly contested  their  efforts,  as  their  pur-  . 
pose  was  being  served  by  drawing  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  enemy 's  reserves,  and 
a  ding-dong  struggle  for  the  craters  went 
on  week  in  and  week  out  throughout  the 
month  of  April  and  into  May. 

The  Canadian  Army  Corps,  now  grown 
to  three  divisions,  took  a  hand  in  this  hard 
fighting  on  April  3rd,  when  the  Sixth  Brig- 
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ade  relieved  a  worn-out  British  unit. 
Thereafter,  more  Canadian  troops  were 
fed  into  the  engagement,  and  for  a  time 
the  practice  of  relieving  battalions  every 
forty-eight  hours  was  in  effect.  French 
Canadians  performed  nobly,  and  all  the 
troops  were  delighted  with  their  new  steel 
helmets,  which  were  used  here  for  the  first 
time. 

Seldom  during  the  war  did  troops  of  any 
nation  fight  under  worse  conditions  than 
did  the  forces  engaged  at  St.  Eloi.  The 
shellfire  on  both  sides  was  so  violent  that 
lines  of  communications  were  effaced. 
Troops  were  cut  off  from  their  headquar- 
ters, and  had  to  depend  largely  on  their 
own  initiative.  Food  supplies  were  irreg- 
ular, when  not  cut  off  entirely,  and  the  men 
had  to  fight  in  trenches  knee  deep  in  water. 
The  earth  everywhere  had  the  consistency 
of  porridge.  For  weeks  at  a  time  the  com- 
manders were  without  a  clear  idea  of  the 
situation  around  the  hotly-disputed  mine 
craters.  In  the  end,  the  British  had  to  be 
content  with  a  drawn  battle  so  far  as  actual 
possession  of  the  mine  craters  was  con- 
cerned. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  fighting, 
Lt.-Colonels  A.  E.  Swift  and  F.  A.  Creigh- 
ton  did  some  good  work  in  organizing 
counter-attacks.  Three  Canadian  officers 
whose  good  work  in  Flanders  had  been  no- 
ticed by  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  were 
awarded  the  Officers'  Cross  (Croix  d'Offi- 
cier).  Their  names  were  Colonels  Loomis 
and  Tuxford,  and  Colonel  C.  H.  Mitchell 
of  the  headquarters'  staff,  whose  intelli- 
gence work  was  a  feature  of  Canada's  con- 
tribution to  success  in  the  war. 

When  the  Canadian  Army  Corps  was 
through  with  its  work  at  St.  Eloi  it  was 
moved  into  the  Ypres  salient  proper  and 
given  a  front  to  defend  southeast  of  Zille- 
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beke.  Here,  on  June  2nd,  the  Germans 
chose  to  launch  a  heavy  attack  along  a 
front  of  two  miles.  Treachery  or  clever 
work  of  spies — or  was  it  only  a  coinci- 
dence?— caused  the  Germans  to  attack  at 
the  very  moment  when  Major-General 
Mercer,  the  commander  of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, and  Brigadier-General  Williams, 
commander  of  the  Third  Brigade,  were  on, 
a  visit  of  inspection.  It  is  said  that  Gen- 
eral Byng,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been 
appointed  in  the  place  of  General  Alderson 
to  the  command  of  the  enlarged  army 
corps  was  to  have  accompanied  the  other 
two  officers,  but  changed  his  mind  at  the 
last  moment.  In  the  German  attack,  Brig- 
adier-General Williams  was  wounded  and 
captured,  and  more  than  300  Canadians 
taken  prisoners,  and  Major-General  Mer- 
cer was  killed.  The  former  had  fought  in 
South  Africa  and  had  commanded  the  con- 
centration camp  at  Valcartier.  Major- 
General  Mercer  had  commanded  the 
Queen's  Own  Eegiment  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  at  Toronto,  when  the  war  began. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  had 


developed  into  a  first  class  officer  as  a  re- 
sult of  25  years  in  the  militia  and  earnest 
service  at  the  front.  His  body  was  recov- 
ered and  buried  at  Poperinghe  near  the 
bodies  of  Lt.-Colonel  Hart  McHarg-  and 
Lt.-Colonel  Birchall. 

General  Haig  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Canadians  in  opposing  the 
German  onslaught.  In  his  own  words 
:<The  Canadians  behaved  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,  counter-attacking  successfully 
after  a  heavy  and  continued  bombard- 
ment." Much  of  the  ground  lost  in  the  in- 
itial attack  was  retaken  at  once.  Careful 
computation  led  to  the  estimate  that  the 
Germans  suffered  eight  thousand  casual- 
ties in  making  their  slight  gain. 

Twelve  days  after  the  Germans,  south- 
east of  Zillebeke,  had  captured  Sanctuary 
Wood  and  Hill  60,  the  Canadians  staged  an 
elaborate  counter-attack  which  was  com- 
pletely successful.  They  took  back  all  the 
lost  ground  and  severely  punished  the  en- 
emy. Their  total  casualties  in  this  fighting 
have  been  placed  at  13,000.  The  Canadian 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense,  General 


A  line  of  British  tank  stables. 
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the  Hon.  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  who  was  at  odds 
with  the  premier,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and 
later  resigned,  at  this  time  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Ypres  salient  should  be 
abandoned  because  its  value  was  of  a  sen- 
timental character  and  retention  of  the 
salient  meant  undue  casualties.  The  Can- 
adian government  made  inquiries  of  the 
British  General  Staff  and  became  satisfied 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  salient. 
J.  L.  Garvin,  of  the  London  Observer,  how- 
ever, endorsed  the  views  of  General 
Hughes. 

In  August  of  1916  the  Fourth  Canadian 
Division,  under  the  command  of  General 
Watson,  joined  the  army  corps.  The  other 
divisional  commanders  were  Generals  Tur- 
ner, Currie  and  Lipsett.  During  Septem- 
ber the  Canadians,  who  had  been  shifted 
far  to  the  south,  entered  the  great  battle 
of  the  Somme,  which  had  been  in  progress 
for  two  and  a  half  months.  On  the  15th 
they  took  Martinpuich  and  Courcelette,  in 
conjunction  with  other  troops,  and  saw  the 
tanks,  the  land  dreadnaughts  that  were  as- 


tonishing the  world,  in  action.  They  also 
captured  Moquet  Farm.  In  this  fighting 
they  took  1,200  prisoners  and  two  guns. 
Men  from  Toronto,  London,  Ottawa, 
Kingston,  Winnipeg,  Regina  and  Vancou- 
ver and  mounted  men  from  eastern  Canada 
participated. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  Canadians  had 
been  on  the  defensive.  On  the  Somme  they 
demonstrated  that  they  were  equally  good 
or  better  in  the  attack.  In  October  they 
captured  the  Regina  trench,  which  had  held 
up  the  British  army.  One  Edmonton  pri- 
vate, single-handed,  accepted  the  surrender 
of  62  Germans  who  had  been  trapped  in  a 
deep  German  dugout.  On  November  18, 
British  and  Canadian  troops  attacked  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ancre  river  and  captured 
Grandcourt  during  a  snowstorm.  The 
Canadians  advanced  on  a  two-mile  front  to 
a  maximum  depth  of  900  yards,  taking  600 
prisoners.  Christmas  found  the  Canadians 
on  the  front  east  of  Arras,  just  taken  over, 
and  making  the  biggest  trench  raid  on  rec- 
ord up  to  that  time.  They  captured  59  of 


Royalty  visiting   the   Flanders   front. 

Here  are  seen  the  Princes  of  England  and  Belgium,   King  Albert,   Prince   Albert   of   England,   and  the 

Prince  of  Wales. 
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The  battle  of  Cambrai. 

British  troops  are  shown  advancing  on  the  German  lines  across  a  field  of  barbed  wire  entanglements 
and  shell  craters.  In  the  distance  the  first  wave  of  British  troops  are  shown  advancing  on  the  German 
trenches,  while  the  second  wave  waits  ready  to  follow  closely  behind  the  leaders. 


the  enemy  and  killed  150.    That  closed  the 
fighting  for  the  year  1916. 

The  result  of  the  Somme  offensive  of 
1916  was  not  frilly  seen  until  the  spring 
of  1917,  when  the  enemy,  fearful  of  fresh 
allied  attacks,  evacuated  the  whole  salient 
between  the  Oise  and  the  Scarpe  rivers  and 
withdrew  to  what  was  called  the  Hinden- 
burg  line.  This  front  ran  in  a  fairly 
straight  north-and-south  line  from  the 
region  of  Soissons  to  the  region  of  Arras. 
Its  northern  end  rested  on  Vimy  ridge, 
which  was  the  northern  pivotal  point  for 
the  German  retirement.  The  enemy  with- 
drawal was  in  full  progress  by  March  17th, 
when  the  revolution  overturned  the  Czar- 
istic  regime  in  Eussia.  On  April  9th  the 
British  forces  launched  a  great  attack 
against  Vimy  Kidge  and  important  ground 
east  of  Arras.  The  Canadians  were  main- 
ly responsible  for  the  attack  against  the 
ridge,  which  had  baffled  the  French  in  ter- 
rible fighting  in  1915  and  cost  our  allies 
80,000  casualties. 


The  Canadians,  now  four  divisions 
strong,  and  still  commanded  by  General 
Byng,  accomplished  a  most  spectacular  suc- 
cess. The  enemy's  defenses  had  been  so 
well  located  by  careful  preliminary  work, 
and  the  brief  but  intense  artillery  bomb- 
ardment had  so  destroyed  them,  that  the 
advancing  infantry  was  able  to  sweep  over 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  with  its  gradual  rise, 
and  far  beyond  the  abrupt  drop  on  the  far 
side,  natural  features  which  made  it  hard 
to  attack  from  the  west  side  and  difficult  to 
hold.  Only  on  the  north  end  of  the  ridge, 
near  Souchez,  was  the  resistance  stubborn 
and  the  cost  of  advance  considerable.  The 
British,  in  this  smart  attack,  captured  more 
than  15,000  Germans  and  200  guns.  Some 
military  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
breach  in  the  enemy's  lines  was  so  great 
that  had  troops  been  rushed  through  the 
breach  without  waiting  for  the  artillery  to 
come  up,  a  practice  that  bore  good  results 
in  1919,  a  decisive  victory  would  have  been 
obtained.  More  cautious  tactics  were  fol- 
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en  ed,  and  when  efforts  later  were  made  to 
i  Leeze  the  enemy  out  of  the  colliery  town 

f  Lens  it  was  found  the  enemy  was  capa- 

k  of  formidable  resistance. 
The  French,  under  Nivelle,  made  a  great 
offensive  effort  beginning  a  week  after  the 
Vi  ny  attack  began,  and  it  obtained  consid- 

rable  success.     The  French  government, 
lowever,  considered  that  it  was  at  the  cost 

f  inordinate  casualties  and  the  operations 
were  broken  off  and  General  Petain  substi- 
uted  for  General  Nivelle.  Byng's  good 
^ork  at  Vimy  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  a  large  army,  and  the  appoint- 
nent,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  of 
i  Canadian  to  the  command  of  the  Cana- 
lian  Army  Corps.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Sjreneral  Currie,  whose  courage,  coolness  in 
;he  face  of  danger  and  resourcefulness 
had  been  demonstrated  during  the  gas  at- 
:ack  in  the  Ypres  salient,  as  well  as  in  many 
subsesquent  engagements. 

The  first  operation  staged  by  the  Cana- 
dian Army  Corps  while  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Currie  took  place  on  Au- 
gust 15th.  It  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Bill  70,  near  Lens,  on  which  it  might  be 


said  the  Hindenburg  line  rested  after  it 
was  jolted  off  Vimy  Ridge  by  the  April  at- 
tack. Hill  70  had  been  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  September  of  1915  at  the  same  time 
as  Vimy  Ridge  had  been  taken  by  the 
French,  but  both  of  them  subsequently 
were  lost,  in  counter-attacks.  All  the  Cana- 
dian objectives  were  taken  and  retained 
and  the  enemy  considerably  worried.  It 
has  been  argued  that  Hill  70  was  not  worth 
its  cost  in  blood,  the  casualties  being  9,000, 
but  it  tended  to  assist  the  operations  that 
began  in  the  Ypres  salient  on  July  31st, 
looking  to  the  capture  of  the  Passchendaele 
Ridge  and  the  submarine  bases  at  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge,  by  drawing  German  re- 
serves to  the  Artois.  Moreover,  in  the 
critical  days  of  the  Germans'  final  offen- 
sive in  1918  the  possession  of  Hill  70  and 
Vimy  Ridge  was  a  wonderful  advantage 
to  the  allied  armies.  These  positions  pro- 
vided a  bastion  in  the  allied  front  that 
never  budged,  although  menacing  drives 
developed  on  either  side.  Possession  of 
the  position  may  have  saved  the  British 
armies  from  irreparable  disaster. 

General  Currie  was  planning  to  extend 


House  from  which  the  Crown  Prince  watched  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
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his  success  around  Hill  70  when  word  came 
that  the  Canadians  were  wanted  in  Bel- 
gium to  complete  the  work  carried  on  by 
other  British  forces  which,  owing  to  the 
atrocities,  record-breaking  weather  and 
poor  intelligence  work,  had  been  a  compar- 
ative failure.  The  Canadians  arrived  in 
the  Ypres  salient  late  in  October  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  November  they 
had  stormed  the  crest  of  Passchendaele 
ridge  and  captured  the  villages  of  Goe- 
berg,  Mosselmarkt  and  Passchendaele.  As 
at  St.  Eloi  in  1915,  the  terrain  was  like  so 
much  porridge,  troops  had  to  fight  for  days 
at  a  stretch  without  food,  the  shellfire  was 
terriffic  and  only  by  wonderful  fortitude 
was  it  possible  to  retain  the  ground  secured 
at  so  great  a  cost.  The  casualties  here 
were  not  less  than  28,000.  Had  the  Cana- 
dians not  reached  the  ground  overlooking 
the  entire  country  as  far  as  Zeebrugge, 
the  Flanders  campaign  of  that  year  would 
have  had  to  be  written  down  as  a  dismal 
failure.  The  Canadians  were  given  a  hard 


job  by  the  British  commander-in-chief,  and 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  they  did  not  fail 
to  fulfill  their  task. 

During  the  second  week  of  November  the 
enemy  concentrated  all  their  spare  strength 
in  Belgium  against  the  Canadians  on  the 
Eidge  but  failed  to  budge  them.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  Germans  were  so 
determined  to  wrest  back  the  Passchen- 
daele Ridge  before  winter  set  in  that  they 
brought  up  100,000  fresh  troops  from  the 
eastern  front  for  that  purpose.  On  Novem- 
ber 19th,  however,  General  Byng  launched 
a  surprise  offensive  with  tanks,  without 
prolonged  artillery  preparation,  and  broke 
the  German  front  opposite  Cambrai  with 
the  result  that  the  eight  German  divisions 
were  rushed  southward  from  Belgium  to 
plug  up  the  breach,  a  fact  that  saved  the 
troops  on  Passchendaele  Eidge  from  a 
hasty  ordeal.  When  1917  closed  the  Brit- 
ish Army  still  held  the  coveted  positions 
on  the  Eidge. 


King  George  Salutes  the  Stars  and  Stripes  When  United  States   Soldiers  March  Through  London. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

The  Final  Campaign  in  1918. 

AMIENS  —  SECOND    BATTLE    OF    THE    SOMME  —  ARRAS    QUEANT-DRO- 
OOURT  —  CAMBRAI  —  MONS  —  THE  ARMISTICE. 


anada's  part  in  the  decisive  year  of 
le  war  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
grand  strategy  of  the  campaign.  The  year 
j  1917  had  been  an  unfortunate  one  for  the 
allies  from  the  military  standpoint,  for 
>  while  the  United  States  had  taken  her  place 
1  alongside  of  Britain,  Prance  and  Italy,  she 
had  not  developed  her  potential  military 
strength  and  could  not  do  so  for  more  than 
a  year  while  the  desertion  of  the  allies  by 
Russia  took  half  the  allied  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope off  the  battle-field.  Fortunately,  it 
was  not  until  well  towards  the  end  of  the 
1917  campaign  that  the  offensive  power  of 
Russia  became  negligible,  owing  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki  element  overthrowing  the  social- 
istic regime,  and  in  the  meantime  more 
than  a  million  Germans  were  kept  engaged 
in  eastern  Europe.  This  fact  enabled  the 
i  British  and  French  to  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  the  western  arena  in  1917.  But  the 
campaign  that  year  closed  with  a  nasty 
come-back  by  the  Germans  at  Cambrai,  fol- 
lowing the  Byng  tank-attack,  and  afforded 
indications  that  the  allies  would  be  hard- 
pressed  by  the  enemy  in  the  opening  half 
of  the  year  1918. 

When  the  British  front  was  smashed  on 
a  50-mile  front  between  La  Fere  and  Arras 
in  March  and  on  a  40-mile  front  between 
La  Bassee  and  Ypres  in  April,  only  one 
section  of  the  British  line  remained  intact 
and  that  was  about  25  miles  of  front  be- 
tween Arras  and  La  Bassee,  or  mid-way 
between  the  two  shattered  portions  of  the 
front.  As  was  suggested  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Canadians  in  1917  at  Vimy  and  Hill  70 
formed  a  strong  bastion  in  the  allied  line 
around  which  the  enemy  surged  in  vain. 
He  hoped  to  outflank  the  positions  on  either 
side  and  his  armies  did  reach  points  both 
northwest  and  southwest  of  the  middle  po- 


sitions which  the  Canadians,  with  other 
British  troops,  were  defending  in  the  early 
days  of  the  enemy's  last  drive  for  victory. 

When  matters  were  most  critical  for  the 
British  armies,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Arras-La  Fere  front,  the  Canadian  divi- 
sions were  taken  out  of  the  line  near  Lens 
and  moved  southward.  One  of  them  was 
put  back  into  the  line  east  of  Arras  and 
the  others  were  held  in  readiness  to  deal 
with  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  his  break- 
ing through  and  getting  in  the  rear  of  the 
retiring  British  armies.  They  were  never 
needed  for  that  purpose,  for  which  a  little 
credit  is  due  to  the  good  work  of  the  Cana- 
dian cavalry  east  of  Amiens  which  helped 
to  plug  up  holes  in  the  living  wall  of  allied 
soldiery.  The  division  east  of  Arras,  how- 
ever, had  to  withstand  a  strong  German  at- 
tack, which  it  broke  up  with  heavy  cas- 
ualties to  the  enemy,  and  the  Canadian  ar- 
tillery did  some  splendid  work  with  gas 
shells,  delivering  the  heaviest  gas  bombard- 
ment on  record,  and  effectively  checking 
preparations  for  important  German  at- 
tacks. 

During  the  three  months  from  April  to 
August,  however,  the  Canadian  Army 
Corps  spent  most  of  its  time  practising 
new  methods  of  attack  and  the  latest 
" wrinkles M  in  open  warfare.  Marshal 
Foch,  who  had  taken  over  the  command  of 
all  the  allied  forces  in  western  Europe, 
had  a  notion  that  some  day  the  tables 
would  be  turned  and  that  when  that  time 
was  reached  the  days  of  trench  warfare  of 
the  siege  variety  would  be  at  an  end.  Mar- 
shal Haig  had  similar  ideas  and  planned 
that  the  Canadians  should  have  a  pro-) 
longed  rest  before  they  were  used  relent- 
lessly in  an  effort  to  convert  a  series  of 
allied  successes  into  the  final  and  over- 
wheming-  defeat  of  the  enemy.  As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact  the  British  Army  had  suffered 
a  half  million  casualties  before  the  Cana- 
dian Army  Corps  as  a  whole  got  down  to 
serious  business  in  1918. 

The  first  major  operation  of  the  Cana- 
dians in  1918  was  the  battle  of  Amiens, 
which  began  on  August  8.  The  turn  in 
the  tide  of  battle  had  commenced  on  July 
15,  when  French  and  American  divisions 
crushed  in  the  Marne  salient  and  during 
the  next  fortnight  captured  500  guns  and 
30,000  Germans.  But  it  still  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Germans  had  lost 
the  power  to  strike.  Foch  knew  that  they 
were  seeking  to  extricate  themselves  from 
a  hole  so  that  they  could  renew  their  offen- 
sive and  he  was  equally  determined  that 
they  should  fail.  His  plan  was  to  keep  the 
enemy  busy  extricating  himself  from  holes. 
And  so,  under  his  direction,  the  British 
began  a  great  drive  up  the  Somme  valley. 

The  success  of  the  enemy  in  the  opening 
half  of  the  1918  campaign  was  partly  due 
to  the  secrecy  of  his  concentration  for  the 
attack.  When  the  allies  counter-attacked 
at  the  Marne  in  July  and  again  when  they 
struck  east  of  Marne  in  August  they  had 
completely  deceived  the  Germans  by  the 
secrecy  of  their  movements.  The  Canadi- 
ans took  a  prominent  part  in  deceiving  the 
enemy.  A  battalion  or  two  were  moved 
northward  from  the  Arras  region  to  the 
Ypres  salient,  marching  through  villages 
with  their  bands  playing  and  generally 
making  themselves  conspicuous.  French 
and  American  units  also  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  Canadians  even  went  into  the 
front  line  trenches  and  held  telephone  con- 
versations about  their  intentions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  listeners  and  mer- 
cenary spies.  It  appears  that  all  this  ac- 
tivity humbugged  the  German  command 
into  expecting  a  tremendous  effort  to  re- 
take Mount  Kemmel,  whereas  the  bulk  of 
the  Canadian  Army  Corps  was  being  smug- 
gled down  quiet  roads  at  night  towards 
the  unsuspecting  German  front  on  the 
Somme.  Then  the  word  to  steal  away  was 
given  to  the  camouflage  troops  and  in  high 
glee  they  hastened  to  join  their  comrades 
near  Amiens.  The  next  day  it  was  a  case 
of  "over  the  top." 

The  Somme  drive  was  a  great  success. 
In  the  very  first  day  the  Canadians,  and 
their  splendid  side-partners,  the  Austral- 


ians, advanced  ten  miles,  captured  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy  artillery  lying  in  front  of 
them  and  more  than  10,000  Germans. 
Within  a  month  of  the  beginning  of  the 
allied  offensive  campaign,  allied  armies  had 
taken  80,000  prisoners,  1,400  guns  and  re- 
deemed 850  square  miles  of  French  terri- 
tory. The  Canadians  alone,  in  the  second 
battle  of  the  Somme,  captured  12,000  of  the 
enemy. 

To  the  surprise  of  friend  and  foe  alike, 
the  Canadians  appeared  on  the  front  east 
of  Arras  in  a  great  drive  only  eighteen  days 
after  the  beginning  of  their  drive  up  the 
Somme.  During  these  eighteen  days,  they 
had  seen  much  hard  fighting  and  then 
moved  northward  in  a  great  detour  to 
strike  another  blow,  instead  of  being  out 
for  a  rest  and  recuperation  as  the  enemy 
fondly  imagined.  During  the  next  ten  days 
the  Canadians,  acting  again  as  spearhead 
for  the  British  army,  won  what  in  some  re- 
spects may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
victory  of  the  war.  In  the  fighting  at  the 
Marne  and  at  the  Somme  the  allies  had 
crumpled  up  the  enemy  while  he  retained 
some  confidence  and  held  defenses  that  liad 
been  improvised  for  temporary  use.  Th< 
enemy  was  taken  off  his  guard  in  vulner- 
able positions.  But  in  the  battles  east  of 
Arras  during  the  closing  days  of  August 
and  the  opening  days  of  September  tin 
Canadians  attacked  the  foe's  permanent 
defenses  which  he  had  prepared  two  year- 
before  and  tremendously  strengthened  and 
which  he  was  defending  in  the  despcrat* 
knowledge  that  if  he  could  not  hang  on  a 
that  point,  the  war  inevitably  would 
lost.  But  despite  his  best  efforts,  the  Can 
adians  went  dashing  th rough  series  after 
series  of  fortified  trenches,  constituting  the 
re-constructed  Hindenburg  line  and  tlic 
supposedly  impregnable  Queant-Drocourt 
switch  line.  Again,  scores  of  guns  and  ter 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

Another  smashing  victory  was  gained  b} 
the  Canadians  on  September  27th,  wher 
they  broke  across  the  Canal  du  Nord  anc 
captured  Bourlon  Wood.  Here  and  in  th( 
fighting  around  Cambrai,  which  they  cap 
tured  by  an  encircling  movement  on  Octo 
her  8th,  they  added  seven  thousand  to  then 
toll  of  prisoners.  On  the  9th  their  cavalry 
entered  Le  Cateau  and  on  October  19,  soim 
Canadian  troops  entered  Douai.  On  th<; 
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American    doughboys    going    forward    after    having 
been  shelled  by  the  enemy. 

20th,  Denain  was  taken  and  on  November 
2nd,  the  Canadians  marched  in  triumph 
into  Valenciennes.  Throughout  this  month 
the  French  and  Americans,  west  of  the 
Meuse  and  north  of  St.  Quentin,  had  been 
pressing  the  enemy  and  the  British  and 
Belgians  had  been  hammering  the  enemy  in 
the  north  where  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge 
were  taken  and  the  allied  forces  advanced 
to  the  suburbs  of  Ghent. 

November  saw  the  German  military  ma- 
chine broken  and  the  enemy  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  helplessness  owing  to 
nearly  two  million  casualties  and  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  his  artillery.  And  so  on 
Nov.  11,  when  the  allies  were  about  to  anni- 
hilate the  German  armies  and  sweep  over 
Germany,  the  German  government,  on  the 
advice  of  Von  Hindenburg,  submitted  to 
the  severe  armistice  terms  dictated  by  the 
allies.  But  seven  hours  before  the  order 
" Cease  Fire"  came,  the  Canadian  troops 
burst  into  the  town  of  Mons  where,  52 
months  before,  the  fighting  had  begun,  so 
far  as  the  British  Army  was  concerned. 
This  night  attack  caused  considerable  los- 
ses and  provoked  some  criticism  at  home 
as  being  unnecessary.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Canadian  commander,  General  Currie,  did 
not  know  positively  that  the  armistice  was 


signed  until  after  the  attack  took  place  and 
many  of  the  men  were  keen  to  make  the 
attack.  It  seemed  to  be  fated  that  Mons 
should  be  back  in  British  hands  when  hos- 
tilities ceased. 

During  the  allies'  three  months  victor- 
ious campaign,  the  Canadians  advanced, 
fighting,  a  total  distance  of  95  miles.  Their 
four  divisions  had  met  in  battle  no  less 
than  57  German  divisions  and  captured 
a  total  of  750  guns,  3,500  machine  guns  and 
34,000  prisoners.  Besides  the  large  places 
they  took,  which  we  have  mentioned,  they 
released  150  French  and  Belgian  towns 
and  villages,  releasing  from  German  dom- 
ination 300,000  civilians. 

Canada's  part  in  the  war,  therefore,  was 
quite  considerable  from  the  standpoint  of 
fighting.  The  Dominion  participated  in 
the  struggle  from  the  day  Britain  declared 
war  on  the  brutal  assailant  of  Belgium. 
Her  troops,  whose  discipline  was  considered 
too  easy  in  the  training  camps,  proved 
themselves  to  be  equally  good  at  any  kind 
of  fighting,  and  without  superiors  as  shock 
troops.  Canadians  lay  no  claim  to  doing 
anything  more  than  their  duty.  They  do 
feel  a  wholesome  pride  in  the  consciousness 
of  duty  well  done. 


British  Tommies  devised  novel  ways  to  carry  their 
wounded.  Photo  shows  British  carrying  their 
wounded  on  horses  in  Mesopotamia. 


Canada's  Part  in  the  War 

CHAPTER    V. 

The  Cost  of  the  War  in  Men  and  Money. 

THE  CASUALTY  LISTS  — THE  FINANCIAL  COST  — BANK  DEPOSITS  IN- 
CREASED—GOVERNMENT LOANS  —  SPLENDID  WORK  OF  VOLUNTARY 
WAR  ORGANIZATIONS  —  QUANTITY  OF  SHELLS  —  AMMUNITION  PRO- 
DUCED. 


Canada's  casualties  in  the  war  repre- 
sented more  than  one  in  every  two  of  the 
soldiers  she  sent  overseas  and  more  than 
one  in  three  of  the  total  number  of  men 
she  enlisted  during  the  war.  In  round  num- 
bers her  casualties  were  220,000,  including 
those  who  died  at  home  and  in  northern 
Russia  and  in  Siberia,  where  Canadian 
units  served  during  1918  and  1919.  The 
casualty  list  is  made  up  thus : 

Killed  in  action 35,700 

Died  of  wounds  12,500 

Died  of  disease 5,400 

Wounded   .155,700 

Prisoners  of  war  (repatriated)    . .  3,500 

Presumed  dead   4,600 

Missing    400 

Died  in  Canada 2,200 


220,000 

The  total  number  of  men  dead  or  missing 
reached  60,800  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  however,  has 
about  eleven  times  as  many  people. 

The  way  the  casualties  were  distributed 
over  the  various  years  of  the  war  is  partly 
indicated  by  the  casualty  lists  as  they  were 
totalled  up  each  year,  which  give  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

1915  casualties 14,500 

1916  casualties 56,500 

1917  casualties  74,500 

1918  casualties  74,500 

Total  casualties    220,000 

Innumerable  deeds  of  individual  gallant- 
ry were  performed  during  the  war  and 


more  went  unnoticed  than  actually  won 
army's  coveted  decorations.  Up  to  the 
first  of  August,  1918,  the  Canadians  had 
won  30  Victoria  Crosses,  432  Distinguished 
Orders,  1,467  Military  Crosses,  939  Dis- 
tinguished Conduct  Medals  and  6,549  Mili- 
tary Medals.  These  figures  were  increased 
by  one-third  by  the  fighting  in  the  victor- 
ious three  months'  allied  campaign  that 
brought  hostilities  to  a  close. 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  Canada  in  money 
is  best  illustrated  by  saying  that  the  inter- 
est on  her  national  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
1919  was  as  large  as  her  total  revenue  for 
federal  government  purposes  four  years 
before  the  war  began.  In  1914  Canada  was 
paying  twelve  million  dollars  a  year  on  her 
national  debt ;  in  1919  she  was  paying  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  When  war  broke 
out,  Canada's  net  debt  was  $336,000,000 
and  her  gross  debt  $554,000,000.  By  the 
end  of  1918  the  net  debt  was  $1,330,000,000 
and  the  gross  debt  $2,491,000,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  expenditures 
and  the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  the 
sacrifices  made  by  Canada  look  very  seri- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  the  tremendous 
strides  made  by  industry  in  filling  orders 
for  war  material  received  from  the  War 
Office  in  London  and  the  high  prices  re- 
ceived for  labor  and  for  farm  products,  led 
to  a  tremendous  increase  of  the  national 
wealth,  which  is  estimated  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty  billions  of  dollars. 
The  national  income  is  put  at  about  $2,500,- 
000,000. 

During  the  war  deposits  in  the  bank,  not- 
withstanding the  lending  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  government,  increased  by  671 
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million  dollars.    The  figures  for  the  various 
years  follow: 

1914 $   998,000,000 

1915 1,026,000,000 

1916 1,250,000,000 

1917 1,392,000,000 

1918 1,569,000,000 

1919 1,669,000,000 

The  manner  in  which  the  people  respond- 
ed to  the  calls  for  money  to  finance  the  war 
is  shown  by  their  over-subscription  of  all 
the  loans  asked  for  by  the  government. 
There  were  five  loans  raised  by  popular 
subscription  during  the  war,  two  of  them 
being  in  1917.  The  amounts  asked  for  to- 
taled 380  million  dollars ;  the  public  actuaJ- 
ly  offered  to  lend  1,678  million  dollars. 
Here  is  the  way  the  figures  worked  out : 

Amount  Amount 

Called  For  Offered 

1915  Loan $  50,000,000  $103,000,000 

1916  Loan 100,000,000  201,000,000 

1917  Loan 150,000,000  260,000,000 

1917  Loan  (2nd)  150,000,000      419,000,000 

1918  Loan 300,000,000      695,000,000 

A  remarkable  amount  of  work  was  done 
by  the  voluntary  war  organizations.  The 
Manitoba  Patriotic  Fund  raised  four  mil- 
lion dollars  and  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund  forty  million  dollars.  The  Canadian 
Red  Cross  contributed  in  cash  and  supplies 
turned  in  by  its  supporters  no  less  than 
$18,700,000.  Gifts  to  the  British  Red  Cross 
exceeded  six  million  dollars;  to  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Fund  three  millions ;  to  hospi- 
tals at  home  and  overseas  and  to  the  Ser- 
bian, French  and  Polish  Relief  Funds,  eight 
millions.  The  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernments made  gifts  to  the  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  valued  at  nearly  six 
millions.  Contributions  to  the  war  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  totalled  well  on  to  five 
million  dollars. 

Before  August,  1914,  no  Canadian  manu- 
facturer had  ever  made  a  shell,  a  cartridge 


or  a  fuse,  yet  in  the  second  half  of  1917 
Canada  was  producing  55  per  cent  of  all 
the  shrapnel  used  by  the  British  Armies. 
She  was  doing  some  wonderful  work  in 
other  departments,  supplying  the  forces  of 
the  empire  with  42  per  cent  of  their  4.5-inch 
shells,  27  per  cent  of  their  6-inch  shells,  15 
per  cent  of  their  8-inch  shells  and  16  per 
cent  of  their  9-inch  shells.  For  shells  alone 
the  British  government  spent  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  in  Canada. 

The  quantities  of  the  different  size  shells 
produced  in  Canada  for  the  Imperial  au- 
thorities are  as  follows : 


18-pounder  shrapnel,   (empty) . 

18-pounder  shrapnel,   (filled) . . 

18-pounder  high  explosive 

4-5-pounder  howitzer,  explosive 

60-pounder  howitzer,  explosive. 

8-inch  howitzer,  explosive , 

9-2-inch  howitzer,  explosive . . , 


8,644,920 

24,923,798 

5,629,411 

12,571,344 

10,519,219 

753,517 

782,355 


The  grand  total  of  shells  made  for  the 
British  authorities,  including  some  of  non- 
descript character,  was  more  than  65  mil- 
lions. 

In  manufacturing  the  shells  above  men- 
tioned and  other  war  material  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  Canada  used  1,800,000  tons 
of  steel,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
which  was  produced  in  Canada.  The  Do- 
minion also  manufactured  50,000  tons  of 
high  explosives.  The  number  of  munition 
plants  engaged  reached  one  thousand  and 
the  total  number  of  workmen  was  about 
250,000.  This  work  was  looked  after  for 
the  Imperial  government  by  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board,  of  which  Sir  J.  W.  Fla- 
velle  was  chairman.  The  Board  also  placed 
orders  in  Canada  for  millions  of  shells  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  It 
gave  contracts  for  the  building  of  360,000 
tons  of  shipping  for  the  British  Ministry 
of  Shipping  and  secured  in  British  Colum- 
bia an  enormous  quantity  of  spruce  and^fir 
for  building  aeroplanes.  The  production 
of  airplanes  in  Canada  was  about  to  reach 
large  figures  when  the  war  came  to  an  end. 
Fliers  for  the  British  Army  were  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  4,000*a  year  when  the 
curtain  was  run  down  on  the  great  drama 
in  Europe. 


God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King. 


TM: 


O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix, 

God  save  us  all. 


Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store, 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour, 

Long  may  he  reign. 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice 

God  save  the  King. 


General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  S.  O.,  Commander  of  the  Canadian  Army  at  the  Front. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  WAE. 

War  begun — Aug.  1,  1914. 
Armistice  signed— Nov.  11,  1918. 
Duration  of  war — Four  years,  three  months,  eleven 
days. 

United  States  entered— April  6,  1917. 
Nations  involved — Twenty-eight. 
Killed  to  Nov.  11,  1918—8,000,000.   - 
Cash  cost  to  Dec.  30,  1918— $200,000,000,000. 

NATIONS  INVOLVED. 

UNITED    STATES 

GREAT    BRITAIN     . 
CANADA 
INDIA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW    ZEALAND 
SOUTH   AFRICA 

FRANCE 

RUSSIA 

BELGIUM 

SERBIA 

MONTENEGRO 

JAPAN 

ITALY 

ROUMANIA 

PORTUGAL 

CUBA 

PANAMA 

GREECE 

LIBERIA 

CHINA 

SAN    MARINO 

SIAM 

BRAZIL 

GUATEMALA 

COSTA   RICA      ' 

NICARAGUA 

HAITI 

HONDURAS 

DECLARATIONS  OF  WAE. 

Austria  against  Belgium,   Aug.    28,    1914. 
Austria  against  Japan,  Aug.    27,   1914. 
Austria  against  Montenegro,  Aug.  9,  1914. 
Austria  against  Russia,  Aug.  6,  1914. 
Austria  against  Serbia,  July  28,  1914. 
Brazil   against  Germany,   Oct.   26,   1917. 
Bulgaria  against  Roumania,  Sept.  1,  1916. 


GERMANY 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
TURKEY 
BULGARIA 


VS. 


Bulgaria  against  Serbia,  Oct.  14,  1915. 

China  against  Austria,  Aug.  14,  1917. 

China  against  Germany,  Aug.  14,  1917. 

Costa  Rica  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
May  24,  1918. 

Cuba  against  Germany,  April  7,  1917. 

Cuba  against  Austria,  Dec.  16,  1917. 

France  against  Austria,  Aug.   12,   1914. 

France  against  Bulgaria,  Oct.  16,  1915. 

France  against  Germany,  Aug.  3,  1914. 

France  against  Turkey,  Nov.  5,  1914. 

Germany  against  Belgium,  Aug.  4,  1914. 

Germany  against  France,  Aug.  3,  1914. 

Germany  against  Portugal,  March  9,  1916. 

Germany  against  Roumania,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

Germany  against  Russia,  Aug.  1,  1914. 

Great  Britain  against  Austria,  Aug.  13,  1914. 

Great  Britain  against  Bulgaria,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

Great  Britain  against  Germany,  Aug.  4,  1914. 

Great  Britain  against  Turkey,  Nov.  5,  1914. 

Greece  against  Bulgaria,  Nov.  23,  1916  (provisional 
government). 

Greece  against  Bulgaria,  July  2,  1917  (government 
of  Alexander). 

Greece  against  Germany,  Nov.  28,  1916  (provision- 
al government). 

Greece  against  Germany,  July  2,  1917  (government 
of  Alexander). 

Guatemala  against  Germany,  April  21,  1918. 

Haiti  against  Germany,  July  12,  1918. 

Honduras  against  Germany,  July  19,   1918. 

Italy  against  Austria,  May  24,  1915. 

Italy  against  Bulgaria,  Oct.  19,  1915. 

Italy  against  Germany,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

Italy  against  Turkey,  Aug.   21,  1915. 

Japan  against  Germany,  Aug.  23,  1914. 

Liberia  against  Germany,  Aug.  4,  1917. 

Montenegro  against  Germany,  Aug.  8,  1914. 

Montenegro  against  Germany,  Aug.  9,  1914. 

Nicaragua  against  Austria,  May  6,  1918. 

Nicaragua  against  Germany,  May  7,  1918. 

Panama  against  Germany,  April  7,  1917. 

Panama  against  Austria,  Dec.  10,  1917. 

Portugal  against  Germany,  Nov.  23,  1914  (resolu- 
tion passed  authorizing  military  intervention  as  ally 
of  England). 

Portugal  against  Germany,  May  19,  1915  (military 
aid  granted). 

Roumania  against  Austria,  Aug.  27,  1916  (allies  of 
Austria  also  consider  it  a  declaration). 

Russia  against  Bulgaria,  Oct.  19,  1915. 
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Russia  against  Turkey,  Nov.  3,  1914. 

San  Marino  against  Austria,  May  24,,  1915. 

Serbia  against  Bulgaria,  Oct.   16,   1915. 

Serbia  against  Germany,  Aug.  6,  1914. 

Serbia  against  turkey,  Dec.  2,  1914. 

Siam  against  Austria,  July  22,  1917. 

Siam  against  Germany,  July  22,  1917. 

Turkey  against  Allies,  Nov.  11,  1914. 

Turkey  against  Roumania,  Aug.  29,  1916. 

United  States  against  Germany,  April  6,  1917. 

United  States  against  Austria-Hungary,  Dec.  7,  1917. 

SEVERANCE  OF  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS. 

Austria  with  Japan,  Aug.  26,  1914. 

Austria  with  Portugal,  March  16,  1916. 

Austria  with  Serbia,  July  26,  1914. 

Austria  with  United  States,  April  8,  1917. 

Belgium  with  Turkey,  Oct.  30,  1914. 

Bolivia  with  Germany,  April  14,  1917. 

Brazil  with  Germany,  April  11,  1917. 

China  with  Germany,  March  14,  1917. 

Costa  Rica  with  Germany,  Sept  21,  1917. 

Ecuador  with  Germany,  Dec.  7,  1917. 

Egypt  with  Germany,  Aug.  13,  1914. 

France  with  Austria,  Aug.  11,  1914. 

France  with  Turkey,  Oct.  30,  1914. 

Germany  with  Italy,  May  23,  1918. 

Great  Britain  with  Turkey,  Oct.  30,  1914. 

Greece  with  Turkey,  July  2,  1917  (government  of 
Alexander). 

Greece  with  Austria,  July  2,  1917  (government  of 
Alexander). 

Guatemala  with  Germany,  April  27,  1917. 

Haiti  with  Germany,  June  16,  1917. 

Honduras  with  Germany,  May  17,  1917. 

Japan  with  Austria,  Aug.  25,  1914. 

Liberia  with  Germany,  May  8,  1917. 

Nicaragua  with  Germany,  May  18,  1917. 

Peru  with  Germany,  Oct.  5,  1917. 

Roumania  with  Bulgaria,  Aug.  30,  1916. 

Russia  with  Bulgaria,  Oct.  5,  1915. 

Russia  with  Turkey,  Oct.  30,  1914. 

Turkey  with  United  States,  April  20,  1917. 

United  States  with  Germany,  Feb.  3,  1917. 

Uruguay  with  Germany,  Oct.  7,  1917. 

SURRENDER  DATES. 

Russia  to  Germany  and  her  allies,  Dec.  16,  1917. 

Roumania  to  Germany  (treaty  signed),  May  6, 
1918. 

Bulgaria  to  France  and  allies,  Sept.  20,  1918. 

Turkey  to  Great  Britain  and  allies,  Oct.  30,  1918. 

Austria-Hungary  to  allies  and  United  States,  Nov. 
3,  1918. 

Germany  to  allies  and  United  States,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBMARINE. 

(From  a  Bulletin,  May,  1918,  of  the  Naval  Consult- 
ing Board) 

The  first  recorded  experiment  in  submarine  opera- 
tion was  made  by  a  Hollander,  Dr.  Cornelius  Van 
Drebbel,  who  in  1624  constructed  a  one-man  subma- 
rine operated  by  feathering  oars,  which  made  a  suc- 
cessful underwater  trip  from  Westminster  to  Green- 
wich on  the  Thames.  Dr.  David  Bushnell,  an  Amer- 
ican inventor  and  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of 
1775,  nearly  sank  the  "Eagle"  in  New  York  harbor 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  the  use  of  his  lit- 
tle one-man-powered  submarine  the  "American  Tur- 


tle." In  England,  the  American  inventor,  Robert 
Fulton,  in  the  presence  of  William  Pitt,  then  chan- 
cellor, and  a  large  number  of  spectators,  blew  up  a 
brig  by  exploding  a  mine  which  he  had  placed  under 
her  bottom  by  the  use  of  his  submarine  boat.  Both 
of  these  inventors  were  discouraged  and  were  re- 
fused the  necessary  assistance  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop further  their  ideas  regarding  submarines,  al- 
though they  had  undoubtedly  shown  that  there  were 
great  possibilities  in  the  underwater  type  of  vessel. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  utilize 
submarines  during  the  Civil  War,  but  at  that  time 
their  only  means  of  offense  was  a  torpedo  at  the 
end  of  a  long  war,  and  the  solitary  recorded  hit  was 
as  disastrous  to  both  the  warship  and  the  subma- 
rine. Just  as  the  breech-loading  rifle,  a  very  ancient 
device,  failed  to  come  into  its  own  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  metallic  cartridge,  the  submarine  had  to 
await  the  invention  of  the  automotive  torpedo  before 
it  became  a  really  efficient  means  of  offense. 

Modern  submarines  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  The  Coast  Defense  type  of  from  300  to  700 
tons  surface  displacement,  and  the  Cruising  type  of 
from  800  to  2,500  tons  displacement,  having  a  ra- 
dius of  action  of  from  3,000  to  8,000  miles,  and 
capable  of  operating  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  European  bases.  The  smallest 
type  of  modern  coast  defense  submarines,  which  can 
hold  the  necessary  apparatus  to  have  a  useful  range 
of  action,  weighs  about  300  tons;  the  handling  of 
such  a  weight  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  sea  can- 
not be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  safety.  Gen- 
erally, the  German  U  boat — which  is  the  designation 
for  the  enemy  sea-going  submarines — is  made  with  a 
double  hull.  The  bottom  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  hulls  is  used  for  water  ballast;  the  top  space 
is  used  for  carrying  fuel  oil.  Water  ballast  displaces 
the  fuel  oil  as  it  is  consumed  by  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  The  frequent  statements  that  oil  has 
been  seen  on  the  sea,  after  a  U  boat  has  been  at- 
tacked, may  have  merely  indicated  that  the  subma- 
rine's outer  hull  had  been  punctured.  However,  there 
is  some  oil  slick  on  the  surface  when  the  exhaust 
mufflers  are  flooded. 

The  submarine  when  submerged  so  that  its  peri- 
scope does  not  project  above  the  water,  is  blind  but 
not  deaf,  for  it  is  provided  with  sound  detectors 
or  microphones  that  will  indicate  the  approach  and 
direction  of  a  ship,  if  its  own  machinery  is  at  rest 
or  moving  slowly,  with  noise  so  slight  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  listening.  The  propagation  of 
sound  through  water  is  more  rapid  and  efficient  than 
through  air,  because  water  does  not  have  so  great 
a  cushioning  effect  upon  the  sound  waves.  While  we 
speak  of  sound  waves,  and  can  measure  their  am- 
plitude in  some  cases,  there  is  no  bodily  displacement 
of  the  medium  through  which  they  travel.  In  general 
the  harder,  denser  and  more  incompressible  the  me- 
dium, the  more  efficient  the  transmission  of  the 
sound  waves.  The  underwater  listening  devices  which 
are  so  frequently  availed  of  in  submarines  and  pa- 
trol boats  and  destroyers  used  to  attack  them,  con- 
sist primarily  of  a  large  diaphragm  or  its  equivalent 
in  some  other  physical  form. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  LIBERTY  ENGINE. 

In  May,  1918,  the  war  department  authorized  the 
following  description  of  the  Liberty  engine,  gener- 
ally accepted  as  one  of  the  few  really  remarkable 
inventions  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  war: 

Cylinders — The  designers  of  the  cylinders  for  the 
Liberty  engine  followed  the  practice  used  in  the  Ger- 
man Mercedes,  English  Rolls-Royce,  French  Lorraine- 
Dietrich  and  Italian  Isotta  Fraschini  before  the  war 
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Supersubmarine  Deutschland  which  arrived  at  Baltimore  after  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 


and  during  the  war.  The  cylinders  are  made  of 
steel  inner  shell  surrounded  by  pressed  steel  water 
jackets.  The  Packard  Company  by  long  experiment 
had  developed  a  method  of  applying  these  steel  water 
jackets. 

The  valve  cages  are  drop  forgings  welded  into  the 
cylinder  head.  The  principal  departure  from  Euro- 
pean practice  is  in  the  location  of  the  holding  down 
flange,  which  is  several  inches  above  the  mouth  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  unique  method  of  manufacture 
evolved  by  the  Ford  Company. 

Cam  Shaft  and  Valve  Mechanism  Above  Cylinder 
Heads — The  design  of  the  above  is  based  on  the 
Mercedes,  but  was  improved  for  automatic  lubrica- 
tion without  wasting  oil  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company. 

Cam  Shaft  Drive — The  cam  shaft  drive  was  copied 
almost  entirely  from  the  Hall-Scott  motor;  in  fact, 
several  of  the  gears  used  in  the  first  sample  engines 
were  supplied  by  the  Hall-Scott  Motor  Car  Company. 
This  type  of  drive  is  used  by  Mercedes,  Hispano- 
Suiza  and  others. 

Angle  Between  Cylinders — In  the  Liberty  the  in- 
cluded angle  between  the  cylinders  is  45  degrees;  in 
all  other  existing  twelve  cylinder  engines  it  is  60 
degrees.  This  feature  is  new  with  the  Liberty  en- 
gine, and  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
each  row  of  cylinders  nearer  the  vertical  and  closer 
together,  so  as  to  save  width  and  head  resistance. 
By  the  narrow  angle  greater  strength  is  given  to 
the  crank  base  and  vibration  is  reduced. 

Electric  Generator  and  Ignition — A  Delco  ignition 
system  is  used.  It  was  especially  designed  for  the 
Liberty  engine  to  save  weight  and  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial conditions  due  to  firing  twelve  cylinders  with  an 
included  angle  of  45  degress. 

Pistons — The  pistons  of  the  Liberty  engine  are 
of  Hall-Scott  design. 

Connecting  Rods — Forked  or  straddle  type  connect- 
ing rods,  first  used  on  the  French  De  Dion  car,  and  on 
the  Cadillac  motor  car  in  this  country,  are  used. 


Crank  Shaft — Crank  shaft  design  followed  the 
standard  twelve  cylinder  practice,  except  as  to  oil- 
ing. Crank  case  follows  standard  practice.  The  45 
degree  angle  and  the  flange  location  on  the  cylinders 
made  possible  a  very  strong  box  section. 

Lubrication — The  first  system  of  lubrication  fol- 
lowed the  German  practice  of  using  one  pump  to 
keep  the  crank  case  empty,  delivering  into  an  out- 
side reservoir,  and  another  pump  to  force  oil  under 
pressure  to  the  main  crank  shaft  bearings.  This  lubri- 
cation system  also  followed  the  German  practice 
in  allowing  the  overflow  in  the  main  bearings  to 
travel  out  the  face  of  the  crank  cheeks  to  a  scupper 
which  collected  this  excess  for  crank  pin  lubrication. 
This  is  very  economical  in  the  use  of  oil  and  is  still 
the  standard  German  practice. 

The  present  system  is  similar  to  the  first  practice, 
except  that  the  oil  while  under  pressure  is  not  only 
fed  to  the  main  bearings  but  through  holes  inside 
of  crank  cheeks  to  crank  pins,  instead  of  feeding 
these  crank  pins  through  scuppers.  The  difference 
between  the  two  oiling  systems  consists  of  carrying 
oil  for  the  crank  pins  through  a  hole  inside  the  crank 
cheek  instead  of  up  the  outside  face  of  the  crank 
cheek. 

Propeller  Hub — The  Hall-Scott  propeller  hub  de- 
sign was  adapted  to  the  power  of  the  Liberty  engine. 

Water  Pump — The  Packard  type  of  water  pump  was 
adapted  to  the  Liberty. 

Carburetor — A  carburetor  was  developed  by  the 
Zenith  Company  for  the  Liberty  engine. 

Bore  and  Stroke — The  bore  and  stroke  of  the  Lib- 
erty engine  is  5x7  inches,  the  same  as  the  Hall- 
Scott  A-5  and  A-7  engines  and  as  in  the  Hall-Scott 
twelve  cylinder  engine. 

Remarks — The  idea  of  developing  Liberty  engines 
of  four,  six,  eight  and  twelve  cylinders  with  the  above 
characteristics  was  first  thought  of  about  May  25, 
1917.  The  idea  was  developed  in  conference  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  and  French  missions,  May 
28  to  June  1,  and  was  submitted  in  the  form  of 
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sketches  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  aircraft  (produc- 
tion) board  and  the  joint  army  and  navy  technical 
board,  June  4.  The  first  sample  was  an  eight  cyl- 
inder model  delivered  to  the  bureau  of  standards 
July  3,  1917.  The  eight  cylinder  model,  however, 
was  never  put  into  production,  as  advices  from  France 
indicated  that  demands  for  increased  power  would 
make  the  eight  cylinder  model  obsolete  before  it 
could  be  produced. 

Work  was  then  concentrated  on  the  twelve  cylin- 
der engine  and  one  of  the  experimental  engines 
passed  the  fifty  hour  test  Aug.  25,  1917. 

After  the  preliminary  drawings  were  made,  engi- 
neers from  the  leading  engine  builders  were  brought 
to  the  bureau  of  standards,  where  they  inspected  the 
new  designs  and  made  suggestions,  most  of  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  final  design.  At  the  same 
time  expert  production  men  were  making  suggestions 
that  would  facilitate  production. 

The  Liberty  twelve  cylinder  engine  passed  the  fifty 
hour  test  showing,  as  the  official  report  of  Aug.  25, 
1917,  records,  "that  the  fundamental  construction  is 
such  that  very  satisfactory  service  with  a  long  life 
and  high  order  of  efficiency  will  be  given  by  this 
power  plant  and  that  the  design  has  passed  from 
the  experimental  stage  into  the  field  of  proved  en- 
gines." 

An  engine  committee  was  organized  informally, 
consisting  of  the  engineers  and  production  managers 
of  the  Packard,  Ford,  Cadillac,  Lincoln,  Marmon  and 
Trego  companies.  This  committee  met  at  frequent 
intervals  and  it  is  to  this  group  of  men  that  the 
final  development  of  the  Liberty  engine  is  large- 
ly due, 

THE  WOELD'S  LAEGEST 
SEAPLANE. 

At  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Rockaway,  Long  Island, 
on  November  27,  1918,  some  wonderful  feats  were  per- 
formed with  seaplanes.  The  principal  achievement 
was  the  breaking  of  all  records  for  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  any  type  of  airplane.  This 
was  accomplished  when  the  newest  type  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy's  seaplane,  the  monster  NC-1,  the  largest 
seaplane  in  existence,  made  a  most  perfect  flight  with 
fifty  men  on  board.  The  pilot  was  Lieut.  David  H. 
McCullough  of  the  naval  reserve  flying  corps,  -and  the 
flight  was  made  to  demonstrate  the  enormous  lift- 
ing power  of  the  latest  model  of  bomb  carrying 
seaplanes.  No  special  modifications  were  made  for 
this  test  flight,  most  of  the  fifty  men  being  ac- 
commodated in  the  large  boat  body. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  NC-1,  with  its 
triple  motors,  huge  size,  and  other  distinctive  fea- 
tures, was  carried  out  by  the  navy  in  co-operation 
with  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation.  It  was 
not  specifically  a  flying  boat  nor  was  it  of  the  pon- 
toon variety  of  seaplane,  but  combined  the  most 
valuable  advantages  of  both,  its  size  and  purpose  be- 
ing considered.  While  it  was  entirely  new  and  orig- 
inal in  type,  the  NC-1  incorporated  proved  essentials 
in  aircraft  construction  and  even  before  it  was  tested 
was  regarded  in  naval  circles  as  a  preinsured  suc- 
cess rather  than  as  an  experiment. 

This  was  the  first  American  trimotored  seaplane, 
being  propelled  by  three  Liberty  motors  that  develop 
a  maximum  of  1,200  horsepower,  giving  it  a  cruis- 
ing speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour.  The  flying  weight 
of  the  machine  was  22,000  pounds,  while  the  weight 
of  the  seaplane  itself,  unloaded  and  without  a  crew, 
was  13,000  pounds. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  big  seaplane  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  wing  spread  is  126  feet,  the 


breadth  of  wing  12  feet  and  the  gap  between  wines 
12  feet. 

Late  in  1918  the  NC-1  made  the  trip  from  Rock- 
away  to  Washington,  about  350  miles,  in  5  hours  and 
20  minutes.  The  flight  from  Washington  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  150  miles,  was  covered  in  2  hours  and  15 
minutes,  and  the  trip  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New 
York,  300  miles,  took  4  hours  and  20  minutes. 

MATEEIALS  USED  IN   THE   CON- 
STEUCTION  OF  AN  AIEPLANE. 

The  United  States  Signal  Corps  has  compiled  fig- 

ures  showing   the   materials  necessary  for  the  con- 

struction of  an  airplane  of  the  ordinary  type.     This 

.does    not    include    the    materials    used    in    the    con- 

struction of  the  engine: 

Nails  .....................................  4,326 

Screws   ................  ...........  ........  3,377 

Steel  stampings  ...........................    921 

Forgings    .................................    798 

Turnbuckles   ...........  ..........  .........    276 

Veneer  .......  ................  square  feet.  .      57 

Wire    ......  .  ........................  feet.  .3,262 

Varnish  ...........................  gallons  .  .      11 

Dope    .......................  .  ----  gallons..      59 

Aluminum    .......................  pounds  .  .      65 

Rubber    .......  .....................  .feet..      34 

Linen   ......................  square  yards.  .    201 

Spruce  ..............................  feet  .  .    244 

Pine 


feet. 


58 


Ash  .................  :  ........  .......  feet.  .      31 

Hickory    ......  ......................  feet..       1% 

KING   DECOEATES   AMEEICAN 
YOUTH. 

Flying  Cross  Awarded  to  Lieut.  Luff. 

Lieut.  Frederick  Luff,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Luff,  3046  Lincoln  boulevard,  Cleveland,  who  gained 
the  distinction  of  being  Cleveland's  ace  by  downing 
nearly  a  dozen  German  airplanes,  has  been  awarded 
the  distinguished  flying  cross  by  King  George. 

Recommendation  for  awarding  the  cross  was  made 
by  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  commander  of  the  Sec- 
ond British  Army,  after  Lieut.  Luff  had  gone  five 
miles  behind  the  German  lines  and  shot  down  an 
observation  balloon.  Other  aviators  who  tried  the 
feat  had  been  shot  down. 

Luff  is  the  only  living  American  who  has  the  cross. 
Four  others  on  whom  the  honor  had  been  bestowed 
fell  to  their  deaths.  He  has  sent  his  parents  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  bestowal  of  the  cross. 

"When  I  got  within  200  yards  of  the  balloon,"  Luff 
wrote,  "machine  gun  bullets  came  thickly  at  me.  I 
was  nervous.  Flaming  'onions'  also  were  shot  at  me. 
They  are  projectiles  that  are  shot  at  planes  to  set 
them  afire.  I  finally  hit  the  balloon  and  saw  it  fall 
in  flames,  while  the  observer  went  out  in  his  para- 
chute." —  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

CANADIAN  ACE  OF  ACES  HAS  72 
PLANES  TO  HIS  CEEDIT. 

Col.  William  A.  Bishop,  Canadian  ace,  talks  of 
"thrills"  and  he's  amply  qualified  to  speak.  His  of- 
ficial record  tells  how  he  downed  72  German  air- 
planes. He  has  been  decorated  by  almost  every  one 
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First  view  of  plant  where  Uncle  Sam  built  his 
airplanes  for  which  Congress  appropriated  $640,- 
000,000.  The  view  shows  the  work  of  building  the 
airplanes,  which  went  on  behind  guarded  walls. 


on  the  allied  governments  for  some  conspicuous  act 
of  bravery.  He  is  now  aide  de  camp  to  the  governor 
general  of  Canada. 

But  all  thrills  wane  into  insignificance  beside  his 
first,  he  says. 

"My  first  victory  was  my  best,"  he  declares.  "My 
adversary  fell  March  25,  1917,  over  Arras.  The  en- 
counter came  about  6:30  that  evening.  I  winged 
him  about  9,000  feet  in  the  air. 

"When  he  dropped,  I  dropped,  too.  I  thought  he 
was  feinting.  He  wasn't  though.  When  I  got  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  ground,  my  engine  went  cold.  I 
simply  couldn't  start  it. 

"Along  came  another  Boche  machine.  It  shot  mine 
full  of  holes.  I  landed  with  the  remains  in  No  Man's 
Land,  where  I  stayed  all  night. 

"It  was  a  week  before  I  got  another  German  plane. 
That  one  brought  a  captain's  commission  along  with 
it 

"On  the  last  day  before  going  to  England  I  took 
a  light  machine  and  flew  across  the  lines.  Suddenly 
six  Boche  machines  attacked  me.  We  had  a  mighty 
lively  time,  but  I  ended  in  getting  five  out  of  the 
six. 

"A  group  of  Americans  in  my  squadron  were  once 
under  orders  not  to  cross  the  German  lines.  They 
were  told  to  practice  and  get  ready  for  the  real 
thing,  which  would  come  soon  enough.  One  day  we 
found  they  had  grown  impatient  and  had  been  miles 
over  the  German  lines.  Their  machines  were  riddled 
with  bullets. 

"It  just  about  broke  my  heart  to  be  ordered  home 
once.  Richthofen,  the  German  ace  who  downed 
Roosevelt,  had  an  extended  'shooting'  acquaintance 
with  me.  I  became  so  unpopular  with  the  Imperial 


German  government  that  a  big  reward  was  offered 
to  whomever  would  get  me.  You  see  I  had  downed 
25  machines  in  the  last  12  days  of  June,  1918." — 
Cleveland  Press. 

FOOD  USED  BY  AMERICAN  ARMY 
ABROAD. 

The  division  of  army  subsistence  in  a  report  show- 
ing the  food  supplies  and  forage  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  gave  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

Flour,  493,162,058  pounds;  beef,  fresh  frozen,  213,- 
034,473  pounds;  canned  meats,  118,183,810  pounds; 
bacon,  115,415,372  pounds;  sugar,  97,627,445  pounds; 
beans,  baked,  54,496,008  pounds;  beans,  dry,  38,832,171 
pounds;  tomatoes,  canned,  77,335,095  pounds;  prunes, 
13,709,341  pounds;  jam,  24,723,283  pounds;  cigarettes, 
1,936,159,687;  other  tobacco,  26,972,129  pounds;  milk, 
evaporated,  39,918,202  pounds;  hay,  136,852  tons; 
bran,  22,273  tons;  oats,  267,926  tons. 

KNITTED  14,089,000  GARMENTS. 

American  Red  Cross  workers  during  the  war 
knitted  14,089,000  garments  for  the  army  and  navy. 
In  addition,  the  workers  turned  out  253,196,000  sur- 
gical dressings,  22,255,000  hospital  garments,  and 
1,464,000  refugee  garments.  The  work  was  done  un- 
der the  direction  of  3,870  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
with  more  than  31,000  branches  and  auxiliaries,  em- 
bracing more  than  8,000,000  workers. 


The  British  steamer  Andex  sinking-  in  the  North 
Sea  after  being  torpedoed  and  set  afire  by  a  U-boat. 
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In  the  case  of  the  United  States  debt,  over  $10,- 
000,000,000  in  loans  to  Allies  is  a  partial  offset. 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  also  have  made 


Dollars.     Most  Recent  Date. 
3,458,000,000  1920,  Jan. 
93,000,000  1920,  Jan. 

336,000,000  1920,  Jan. 

446,000,000  1920,  Jan. 
6,598,000,000  1920,  Jan. 
2,792,000,000  1920,  Jan. 
5,092,000,000  1920,  Jan. 
1,208,000,000  1920,  Jan. 

1,165,000,000  1920,  Jan. 

95,782,000  1916,  Jan. 

1,345,000,000  1920,  Jan. 


96,716,000  1917,  March  31 

469,538,000  1918,  Jan.  1 

95,782,000  1916,  June   30 

1,888,442,000  1918,  Jan.    1 

166,846,000  1917,  June      30 

28,230,000  1917,  Nov.       30 


e. 

Dollars. 

1 

41,000,000,000 

1 

1,750,000,000 

1 

1,500,000,000 

1 

750,000,000 

1 

31,000,000,000 

1 

11,300,000,000 

1 

26,500,000,000 

1 

30,000,000,000 

1 

32,000,000,000 

1 

16,000,000,000 

1 

6,500,000,000 

157,875,000 
762,527,000 
133,574,000 
1,987,454,000 
260,120,000 
187,876,000 


large  loans  to  their  allies.  The  London  Economist 
of  September  28,  1918,  estimated  the  British  debt 
at  over  $34,000,000,000  on  that  date. 


United  States  Loans  to  Foreign  Governments 


(By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 


By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  April  24,  1917,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1917,  April  4,  1918,  and  July  9,  1918,  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  establish  credits  in  favor  of  foreign  govern- 
ments engaged  in  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and,  to  the  extent  of  the  credits  so  estab- 
lished, from  time  to  time  to  purchase  at  par  from 


Country. 


Belgium 

Cuba 

France  

Great  Britain 

Greece    

Italy  

Liberia 

Roumania  . . . 

Russia    

Serbia 


such  foreign  governments,  respectively,  their  several 
obligations.  A  total  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,000 
was  provided  for  this  purpose.  Under  these  author- 
izations credits  have  been  established  in  favor  of  the 
governments  of  Belgium,  Cuba,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  Liberia,  Roumania,  Russia  and  Serbia, 
and  advances  have  been  made  as  follows,  from  April 
24,  1917,  to  November  15,  1918: 

Balances  Under 

Credits  Other  Charges     Established 

Established.     < 

$192,520,000. 

15,000,000 

2,445,000,000 

3,945,000,000 

15,790,000 

1,210,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,666,666 

325,000,000 

12,000,000 


Cash  Advances.  Against  Credits 

Credits. 

$173,380,000  

$19,140,000 

10,000,000  

5,000,000 

1,970,000,000         $200,000,000 

275,000,000 

3,696,000,000  

249,000,000 

15  790  000  .  , 

1,051,000,000  

159,000,000 

5,000,000 

5  000,000 

1,666,666 

187,729,750  

137,270,250 

10,605,000  

1,395,000 

Total.  $8,171,976,666      $7,098,714,750         $220,790,000        $852,471,916 


The  currencies  needed  in  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  for  our  war  expenditures  in  those  countries 
have  been  provided  by  the  respective  foreign  gov- 
ernments under  arrangement  whereby  the  dollar 
equivalents  of  the  amounts  so  provided  have  been 
made  available  to  the  respective  foreign  governments 
for  use  to  meet  their  war  expenditures  in  the  United 
States,  and  thus  the  needs  to  these  governments  for 


Country. 


advances  from  the  United  States  have  been  reduced 
by  a  corresponding  amount.  The  following  tabulation 
shows  the  amounts  of  the  foreign  currencies  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dollar 
equivalents  paid  therefor  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  period  commencing  during  the  month  of  January, 
1918,  up  to  November  15,  1918: 

Dollar  Equiva- 
.  lent. 


Francs.          Pounds  Sterl.  Lire. 

France   .  3,571,436,076.38 * $631,275,365.: 

Great  Britain  .  24,270,545-1-6 ...      115,633,978.20 


Tftaly 


39,540,419          5,284,348.38 


Total  .. 


$752,193,692.44 


« ill 
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The  Liberty  Loans — By  Federal  Reserve  Districts. 


ioston  , 

New  York 

Philadelphia  .. 
Cleveland 

Richmond    

Atlanta 

Chicago    

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis    . . 
Kansas  City  . . 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 


First  Loan. 

Second  Loan 

Third  Loan 

Fourth  Loan 

(June,  1917— 

Oct.,  1917— 

(1918— 

(1918— 

3  V2  Per  Cent) 

4  Per  Cent) 

4%  Per  Cent) 

414  Percent) 

$332,447,600 

$476,950,050 

$354,537,250 

$632,221,850 

1,186,788,400 

1,550,453,450 

1,115,243,650 

2,044,778,030 

232,309,250 

380,350,250 

361,963,500 

598,763,650 

286,148,700 

486,106,800 

405,051,150 

702,059,800 

109,737,100 

201,212,500 

186,259,050 

352,688,200 

57,878,550 

90,695,750 

137,649,450 

213,885,200 

357,195,950 

585,853,350 

608,878,600 

969,209,000 

86,134,700 

184,280,750 

199,835,900 

296,388,550 

70,255,500 

140,932,650 

180,892,100 

241,028,300 

91,758,850 

150,125,750 

204,092,800 

294,646,450 

48,948,350 

77,899,850 

116,220,650 

145,944,450 

175,623,900 

292,671,150 

287,975,000 

459,000,000 

Total  subscriptions. 


3,035,226,850        4,617,532,300        4,176,516,850     $6,989,047,000 


Total  quotas 2,000,000,000       3,000,000,000       3,000,000,000     $6,000,000,000 

Total  allotments  2,000,000,000          808,766,150       4,176,516,850       6,989,047,000 

Total  number  of  subscribers 4,500,000  10,020,000  17,000,000  21,000,00(1 


Included  in  the  Third  Loan   subscription  total   is 
$17,917,750  subscribed  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 


War  Savings  Stamps  subscriptions  totalled  $879,320, 
000  up  to  November  20,  1918. 


The  Victory  Loan 


The  campaign  for  the  Victory  Loan  was  opened  in  April,  1919.  The  interest  rate  was  set  at  3^ 
per  cent  with  certain  tax  exemptions  or  4^4  per  cent  otherwise.  The  quota  for  each  Federal  Reserve 
District  was  as  follows: 

Boston,  $375,000,000;  New  York,  $1,350,000,000;  Philadelphia,  $375,000,000;  Cleveland,  $450,000,000;  Rich- 
mond, $210,000,000;  Atlanta,  $144,000,000;  Chicago,  $652,500,000;  St.  Louis,  $195,000,000;  Minneapolis,  $157,- 
500,000;  Kansas  City,  $195,000,000;  Dallas,  $94,500,000;  San  Francisco,  $301,500,000.  The  total  amount  of 
the  loan  was  set  at  $4,500,000,000. 


COLORED  HEROES. 

"Hell  Fighters"  Return  to  New  York. 

New  York,  Feb.  17.— Bullet  dented  "tin"  helmets 
crowned  the  woolly  heads  of  Col.  "Bill"  Hayward's 
"hell  fighters,"  New  York's  old  15th  (colored)  regi- 
ment, as  they  marched  up  Fifth  avenue  today  amid 
the  plaudits  of  great  throngs  of  white  and  colored 
people. 

And  in  each  man's  shoes  was  a  real  hero,  a  fact 
New  York  was  not  slow  to  recognize  or  backward 
in  acknowledging.  They  had  fought  triumphantly 
from  the  Champagne  to  the  Argonne  forest,  earning 
their  title  as  "hell  fighters,"  as  they  cut,  hacked  and 
shot  their  way  through  the  opposing  masses  of  the 
best  the  boche  had  to  offer. 

Many  a  proud  glance  was  sent  by  the  marching 
heroes  to  the  colors  at  the  front  which  were  topped 
by  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  presented  by  the  French  for 
the  regiment's  gallant  action  during  its  191  days 
of  the  most  strenuous  fighting  of  the  entire  war. 

Way  up  front,  too,  was  Lieut.  Jim  Europe's  fa- 
mous jazz  band,  sending  forth  spirited  martial  strains 
that  thrilled  the  onlookers  and  evoked  thunderous 
applause. 

Lieut.  Jim  did  not  march  because  he  had  just 
risen  from  a  sick  bed.  But  he  was  in  the  parade, 
never  fear! 

The  regiment  couldn't  lose  Lieut.  Jim.  He  rode 
in  an  automobile,  as  did  all  the  "hell  fighters,"  who 
had  lost  legs  or  arms  or  had  been  otherwise  in- 
jured by  German  shot  and  shell. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  scarcely  a  man  bore 
a  wound  from  a  German  bayonet — they  usually  made 
some  German  woman  a  widow  before  the  boche  sol- 
dier could  use  his  steel  on  them. 

Sandwiched  in  among  the  musicians  was  Willie 
Webb  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  whaling  away  at  a  snare 
drum.  Webb  had  whaled  other  snare  drums  in  his 
lifetime,  but  never  with  quite  the  satisfaction  and 
abandon  with  which  he  beat  on  the  one  he  carried 
today,  for  it  was  a  German  drum. 

In  the  great  Champagne  fight,  Willie  saw  a  German 
performing  on  that  drum  and  decided  it  would  be 
a  bully  souvenir  to  fetch  home. 

Of  course,  when  one  of  the  "hell  fighters"  developed 
a  liking  for  anything  German  it  was  as  good  as  his, 
so  Willie  just  naturally  took  the  drum.  What  be- 
come of  the  German?  Who  cares  a  hoot  about  that? 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  thrust  her  head  through  a  win- 
dow of  her  home  and  treated  all  and  sundry  who 
might  care  to  look  to  the  sight  of  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  world's  richest  men  showering  kisses  with  botb 
hands  to  the  dusky  heroes  who  had  done  so  much  tc 
uphold  the  honor  of  America  and  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

At  one  point  a  shrill  cry  of  a  child  made  him  for 
the  moment  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  nearby. 

"Pappy!"  he  chortled. 

He  had  recognized  his  father  among  the  soldiers. 
One  swift  glance  the  soldier  stole,  flashing  a  smile 
of  love  and  happiness  at  his  progeny.  Then,  witl 
shoulders  squared  to  the  front,  he  liad  instantly  re- 
verted to  the  perfect  type  of  the  soldierly  fighting 
man. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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Above  the  Clouds. 

DEATH  OF  MAN  WHO   STAETED 
THE  WOELD  WAE. 

Gavrilo  Prinzip,  the  man  who  killed  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  great 
European  war,  died  in  a  fortress  near  Prague,  Bo- 
hemia, April  30,  1918,  from  tuberculosis.  The  arch- 
duke and  his  wife  were  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  on  a 
visit  June  28,  1914,  when  they  were  assassinated. 
Prinzip  fired  two  explosive  bullets  from  a  revolver, 
the  first  striking  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  the 
archduke's  morganatic  wife,  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
second  taking  effect  in  the  neck  of  the  archduke. 
Both  bullets  caused  death  in  a  short  time.  Prinzip, 
who  was  a  student,  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in 
prison.  Four  others,  who  were  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  crime  or  with  a  previous  attempt  to 
kill  the  archduke,  were  executed.  Ten  were  given 
various  terms  in  prison  for  conspiracy. 

Prinzip  and  most  of  the  others  were  Serbians  or 
Serbian  in  sympathy,  who  resented  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  fact  that  the 
conspiracy  was  laid  in  Serbia  led  the  Austrians  to 
make  demands  upon  Serbia  to  which  that  nation 
could  not  accede.  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on 
Serbia,  whereupon  Russia  threatened  to  intervene. 
Then  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  and  set  the 
whole  of  Europe  aflame.  But  Germany  did  not  at- 
tack Russia,  but  smashed  innocent  Belgium  so  she 
could  get  at  and  conquer  France.  The  record,  which 
is  accumulative,  shows  clearly  that  Germany  planned 
the  war  of  conquest  many  years  before  the  Austrian 
heir  apparent  was  killed. 

ITALIAN  SPY  TELLS  HOW  HE 
DID  IT. 

By   Karl    K.    Kitchen. 

There  is  in  New  York  a  young  lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Flying  Corps  who  has  probably  had 
the  greatest  spy  experiences  in  the  world  war. 

This  young  lieutenant  is  Camillo  De  Carlo,  form- 


erly reserve  officer  of  the  Florence  Lancers  and  now 
an  observer  of  the  Royal  Italian  Flying  Corps  at- 
tached to  the  Italian  military  mission  in  this  country. 

Lieut.  De  Carlo  is  the  possessor  of  no  less  than 
four  decorations  which  he  received  in  recognition  of 
his  valorous  exploits.  One  of  these  decorations,  a 
gold  medal  for  valor,  is  perhaps  the  most  coveted 
medal  in  the  Italian  army.  Only  twenty-six  have 
been  awarded  to  date,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Lieut.  De  Carlo  ranks  high  among  the  war 
heroes  of  the  allied  armies. 

Lieut  De  Carlo  spent  nearly  two  and  a  half  months 
inside  the  Austrian  lines  as  a  spy  for  the  Italian 
military  forces,  during  which  time  he  sent  daily 
messages  to  his  chief.  This  is  probably  the  greatest 
record  made  by  any  military  spy  in  the  entire  war. 
For  while  many  military  spies  have  succeeded  in 
getting  behind  the  enemy  lines,  their  activities  were 
usually  limited  to  a  few  days,  often  to  but  a  few 
hours.  The  great  majority  were  detected  and,  of 
course,  put  to  death. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  other  military  spies  remained 
longer  behind  the  enemy  lines  than  Lieut.  De  Carlo, 
but  they  did  not  send  daily  messages  of  troop  move- 
ments as  did  this  intrepid  young  Italian.  His  sev- 
enty-four days  behind  the  Austrian  lines  were  snent 
on  Italian  Territory,  every  inch  of  which  was  familiar 
to  him.  In  addition,  the  population  of  this  section 
not  only  was  friendly  to  him,  but  aided  him  at  every 
opportunity. 

Lieut.   De  Carlo  was  detailed  for  espionage  worfc 


Gen.  Diaz,  Italian  Victor. 
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last  May  when  the  Austrians  began  their  last  great 
offensive  along  the  Piave. 

His  experience  as  an  airplane  observer  had  qual- 
ified him  as  an  expert  gatherer  of  military  informa- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  German,  of  course,  was  taken 
for  granted.  A  spy  behind  the  Austrian  lines  who 
did  not  understand  and  speak  German  would  have 
been  useless. 

"It  was  on  a  dark,  starless  night  that  I  left  our 
lines  for  my  mission  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Piave," 
said  Lieut.  De  Carlo  to  the  writer.  "An  old  Voisin 
plane  had  been  selected  to  take  me  over  the  enemy 
lines  because  its  motor  made  very  little  noise. 

"It  was  our  plan  for  the  pilot  to  make  a  landing 
somewhere  inside  the  enemy  lines,  drop  me  there 
and  return  to  his  base.  I  was  in  my  uniform,  so 
if  we  were  detected  by  the  enemy  we  could  claim 
that  we  had  been  forced  down  by  engine  trouble 
and  in  that  way  avoid  being  shot.  We  would  have 
been  interned,  of  course,  but  there  was  no  use  taking 
extra  risks. 

"On  the  night  of  May  31  we  left  our  headquarters 
and  a  lot  of  my  friends  were  there  to  see  me  off. 
They  seemed  to  realize  my  danger  far  more  than  I 
did.  If  I  do  say  it  myself,  I  was  quite  cool.  You 
see,  I  was  going  back  to  some  of  the  villages  on  our 
family  estates;  and  while  they  were  occupied  by  the 
Austrian  forces,  I  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground 
and  scores  of  fellow  countrymen  who  would  aid  me. 

"All  I  was  concerned  with  at  the  time  was  the 
problem  of  making  a  successful  landing  inside  of 
the  Austrian  lines. 

"I  must  say  I  was  favored  with  good  fortune  from 
the  very  beginning,"  continued  the  young  lieutenant 
modestly.  "There  were  several  Austrian  planes  in 
the  air  at  the  time  we  started,  and  for  that  reason 
we  were  not  fired  on  by  their  anti-aircraft  batteries. 


From  my  many  flights  over  the  enemy  lines  as  an 
observer,  I  knew  the  location  and  meaning  of  their 
signals — the  little  things  that  marked  the  villages 
within  their  lines  to  guide  their  own  airmen. 

"We  had  no  definite  plans  for  making  a  landing, 
but  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  Austrian  planes  warm- 
ing up  their  motors  at  one  of  their  airdomes,  I  told 
the  pilot  to  make  a  landing  close  by  in  the  hope 
that  whatever  noise  we  made  would  be  drowned  by 
theirs. 

"As  luck  would  have  it,  we  made  a  successful 
landing  a  short  distance  from  the  airdome  and  thus 
I  was  inside  the  Austrian  lines  without  being  de- 
tected. I  had  brought  along  an  outfit  of  civilian 
clothes,  such  as  a  peasant  might  wear.  With  this 
bundle,  I  hurried  away  to  the  woods  to  make  a 
change  and  hide  my  uniform. 

"I  had  arranged  to  remain  in  uniform  until  my 
pilot  was  on  his  way  back  to  our  lines,  so  I  could 
explain  my  presence  if  surprised  by  any  Austrian 
soldiers.  I  knew  that  once  I  was  disguised  as  a 
peasant  workman  I  was  comparatively  safe. 

"I  remained  in  the  woods  all  night.  Early  in  the 
morning,  seeing  my  plane  had  returned  home,  I 
donned  my  peasant  costume  and  hid  my  uniform  in  a 
safe  spot.  Of  course,  I  had  arranged  to  send  back 
information  to  my  commander,  both  by  codes  which 
could  be  picked  up  by  our  observers  when  they  flew 
over  the  Austrian  lines  and  by  carrier  pigeons. 

"By  arranging  strips  of  white  cloth  on  the  ground 
in  various  ways  I  was  able  to  convey  information 
to  our  observers,  and  every  night  our  aeroplanes 
dropped  carrier  pigeons  in  little  cages  in  the  vil- 
lages behind  the  enemy  lines.  I  was  able  to  get 
at  least  one  of  these  pigeons  every  day,  for  I  made 
my  presence  known  to  friends  in  these  villages  and 
they  brought  the  birds  to  me. 


Battle  of  Cantigny. 
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"I  wrote  my  messages  in  code  and  placed  them  in 
the  tiny  clips  which  were  attached  to  the  birds  for 
that  purpose.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  they  were  lib- 
erated the  messages  reached  the  staff  as  quickly  as 
the  birds  could  fly. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  my  experiences  during  the  seventy-two  days  that  I 
spent  behind  the  enemy  lines,"  continued  Lieut  De 
Carlo. 

"Although  I  had  a  forged  passport,  not  one  night 
did  I  sleep  under  a  roof.  For  while  it  was  possible 
to  get  about  in  the  daytime,  the  presence  of  Austrian 
soldiers  in  the  houses  at  night  would  have  led  to 
my  discovery. 

"My  fellow  countrymen  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  me.  In  fact,  I  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  my  work  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  help 
of  scores  of  my  youthful  fellow  countrymen. 

"By  talking  with  the  women  who  were  acquainted 
with  Austrian  officers  I  not  only  learned  the  location 
of  every  division,  but  where  they  would  be  moved. 
With  the  aid  of  my  friends  and  the  most  extraordi: 
nary  good  luck,  I  met  with  success  at  every  turn. 
But  I  sent  back  so  much  information  that  was  of 
value  to  our  commanders  that  the  Austrians  guessed 
a  spy  was  working  successfully  within  their  lines. 

"One  of  my  fellow  countrymen  was  arrested  be- 
fore my  very  eyes  as  this  'most  dangerous  spy,'  but 
he  didn't  betray  me,  although  he  knew  what  his 
fate  would  be.  I  had  disguised  myself  as  a  woman 
only  a  few  hours  before — which  precaution  saved  my 
life. 

"But  at  last  the  Austrians  made  it  so  hot  for  me 
that  I  was  unable  to  get  much  information  and  also 
unable  to  send  any  word  to  my  commander.  So  I 
decided  to  return  to  my  command. 


"I  disguised  myself  as  a  school  teacher  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  false  passport,  succeeded  in  getting 
through  their  lines  and  crossing  the  Piave  in  a  small 
boat.  I  reached  my  command  on  August  13,  exactly 
seventy-four  days  from  the  time  I  had  left  it,  during 
which  time,  except  for  the  last  few  days,  I  had  sent 
daily  messages  from  behind  the  Austrian  lines. 

"I  was  told  that  I  had  rendered  the  most  valuable 
services  of  our  intelligence  department." 

SOLDIER  DOGS  NOT  LEAST  OF 
HEROES. 

One  Took  Message  Through  Battle  and  Saved  Part  of 
the  British  Line. 

London,  Feb.  22. — England's  dog  army  rendered 
gallant  service  in  the  war.  Many  a  soldier  owes  his 
life  to  some  poor,  uncared  for  stray  dog.  For  nearly 
two  years  dogs  were  employed  by  the  British  as  mes- 
sengers, as  sentries  and  as  guards. 

Early  in  1917  a  war  dog  school  of  instruction  was 
established  by  the  British  war  office.  Lieut.  Col. 
Richardson,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  train- 
ing of  dogs  for  military  and  police  purposes,  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  school.  Gamekeepers, 
hunt  servants  and  shepherds  were  called  from  the 
army  to  assist  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

After  a  thorough  training  i'i  England,  the  dogs 
were  sent  to  France,  and  on  the  battle  fields  their 
skill,  courage  and  tenacity  amazed  the  army.  Often 
wounded  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they 
never  faltered  while  strength  remained  to  carry  on. 

The  official  record  of  their  heroic  work  tells  of 
-successful  message  carrying  through  darkness,  mist, 


Ruined  foyer  of  the  theatre,  standing  among  the  ruins  in  the  devasted  city  of  Rheims. 
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rain  and  shell  fire  over  the  most  difficult  ground.  In 
a  few  minutes'  time  dogs  have  brought  messages 
over  ground  that  would  take  a  soldier  runner  hours 
to  cross. 

During  the  great  German  advance  last  spring  part 
of  the  British  line  in  front  of  a  famous  French 
town  was  cut  off  by  severe  enemy  barrage.  A  mes- 
senger dog  was  released  with  an  urgent  appeal  for 
reinforcements.  It  ran  two  miles  in  ten  minutes. 
The  result  was  that  a  French  colonial  division  was 
sent  up  and  prevented  a  disaster.  The  messenger 
was  a  Highland  sheep  dog.  Another  dog  with  a 
message  ran  nearly  four  miles  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  still  another  in  the  same  time  carried  back  from 
the  front  a  map  of  an  important  captured  position 
when  a  man  would  have  taken  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  bring  it  in. 

The  dogs  which  have  been  found  most  successful 
in  war  work  are  collies,  sheep  dogs,  lurchers  and 
airedales  and  crosses  of  these  varieties,  while  in  a 
number  of  cases  Welsh  and  Irish  terriers  have  given 
excellent  results. 

The  work  of  sentry  dogs  has  been  valuable,  espe- 
cially in  the  Balkans.  One  gave  warning  of  an 
enemy  about  300  yards  away.  On  many  occasions 
dogs  have  given  warning  of  enemy  patrols  long  be- 
fore the  soldier  sentries  were  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

Large  numbers  of  dogs  have  been  used  for  guard 
duty,  many  on  the  Italian  front. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


BLOCKING  OF  ZEEBRUGGE. 

Official  Report  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  harbors  were  both  German 
bases  for  submarines,  destroyers  and  light  war  craft. 
The  storming  of  both  took  place  on  the  night  of 
April  22,  1918.  The  official  story  of  the  blocking  of 
Zeebrugge  follows: 

"Those  who  recall  Highwood  upon  the  Somme  as 
it  was  after  the  battles  of  1916  may  easily  figure 
to  themselves  the,  decks  of  H.  M.  S.  Vindictive  as 
she  lies  today  in  stark,  black  profile  against  the  sea 
base  of  the  harbor,  amid  the  stripped,  trim  shapes 
of  fighting  ships  which  throng  these  waters. 

"That  wilderness  of  debris,  that  litter  of  used  and 
broken  tools  of  war,  that  lavish  ruin,  that  prodigal 
evidence  of  death  and  battle,  are  as  obvious  and 
plentiful  hore  as  there.  The  ruined  tank,  nosing  at 
the  stout  tree  which  stopped  it,  had  its  parallel  in 
the  flame-thrower  "hut  at  the  port  wing  of  the  Vin- 
dictive's  bridge,  its  iron  sides  flecked  with  rents 
from  machine  gun  bullets  and  shell  splinters.  The 
tall  white  cross  which  commemorates  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Londoners  is  sister  to  the  dingy  pierced 
white  ensign  which  floated  over  the  fight  at  Zee- 
brugge mole. 

"Looking  aft  from  the  chaos  of  its  wrecked  bridge, 
one  sees  snug  against  the  wharf  the  heroic  bour- 
geois shapes  of  the  two  Liverpool  boats,  the  Iris  and 
Daffodil,  which  shared  with  the  Vindictive  the  hon- 
ors of  the  arduous  fight. 


Devastation  in  the  wake  of  the  Germans.     Scene  near  Albert,  one-half  hour  after  the  Germans  evacuat- 
ed the  town.     The   British  Tommy   in  the   foreground   was    the   first    to   reach   this   region   after   the   Ger- 
mans had  departed. 
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"Their  objectives  were  the  canal  at  Zeebrugge  and 
the  harbor  at  Ostend.  Three  of  the  cruisers,  the 
Intrepid,  the  Iphigenia  and  the  Thetis,  each  duly 
packed  with  concrete  and  with  mines  attached  to 
its  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it,  Merrimac 
fashion,  in  the  neck  of  the  canal,  were  aimed  at 
Zeebrugge.  Two  others,  similarly  prepared,  were 
directed  at  Ostend. 

"The  functions  of  the  Vindictive,  with  its  ferry 
boats,  were  to  attack  the  great  half-moon  mole  which 
guards  the  Zeebrugge  canal,  to  land  bluejackets  and 
marines  upon  it,  to  destroy  what  stores  and  guns 
of  the  Germans  they  could  find,  and  generally  create 
a  diversion  while  the  block  ships  ran  in  and  sank 
themselves  in  the  appointed  places. 

"Vice-Admiral  Keyes,  in  the  destroyer  Warwick, 
commanded  the  operation. 

"There  had  been  two  previous  attempts  to  attack, 
capable  of  being  pushed  home  if  weather  and  other 
conditions  served.  The  night  of  the  22d  of  April 
offered  nearly  all  the  required  conditions  and  some 
fifteen  miles  off  Zeebrugge  the  ships  took  up  the 
formation  for  attack. 

"The  Vindictive,  which  had  been  towing  the  Iris 
and  Daffodil,  cast  them  off  to  follow  under  their 
own  steam.  The  Intrepid,  Iphigenia  and  Thetis 
slowed  down  to  give  the  first  three  time  to  get  along- 
side the  mole. 

"The  night  was  overcast  and  there  was  a  drifting 
haze.  Down  the  coast  a  great  searchlight  swung  its 
beam  to  and  fro  in  the  small  wind  and  short  sea. 
From  the  Vindictive's  bridge,  as  she  headed  in  to- 
ward the  mole,  with  the  faithful  ferry  boats  at  her 
heels,  there  was  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  light  to  be 
seen,  shoreward. 


"Ahead,  as  she  drove  through  the  water,  rolled 
the  smoke  screen,  her  cloak  of  invisibility  wrapped 
about  her  by  small  craft.  This  was  the  device  of 
Wing  Commander  Brock,  without  which,  acknowl- 
edges the  admiral  in  command,  the  operation  could 
not  have  been  conducted. 

"A  northeast  wind  moved  the  volume  of  it  shore- 
ward ahead  of  the  ships. 

"There  was  a  moment  immediately  afterward  when 
it  seemed  to  those  on  the  ships  as  if  the  dim,  coast 
hidden  harbor  exploded  into  light.  A  star  shell 
soared  aloft,  then  a  score  of  star  shells. 

"A  wild  fire  of  gun  flashes  leaped  against  the  sky, 
strings  of  luminous  green  beads  shot  aloft,  hung 
and  sank. 

"It  was  in  a  gale  of  shelling  that  the  Vindictive 
laid  her  nose  against  the  thirty  foot  high  concrete 
side  of  the  mole,  let  go  her  anchor  and  signalled  to 
to  the  Daffodil  to  shove  her  stern  in. 

"The  Iris  went  ahead  and  endeavored  to  get  along- 
side likewise.  The  fire  was  intense,  while  the  ships 
plunged  and  rolled  beside  the  mole  in  the  seas,  the 
Vindictive  with  her  greater  draft  jarring  against 
the  foundations  of  the  mole  with  every  plunge.  They 
were  swept  diagonally  by  machine  gun  fire  from  both 
ends  of  the  mole  and  by  the  heavy  batteries  on 
shore. 

""Commander  (now  captain)  Carpenter  conned  the 
Vindictive  from  the  open  bridge  until  her  stern  was 
laid  in,  when  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  flame 
thrower  hut  on  the  port  side. 

"It  is  to  this  hut  that  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  marvelous  that  any  occupant  should 
have  survived  a  minute,  so  riddled  and  shattered 
is  it. 


Battle  of  Catigney. 
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"The  men  gathered  in  readiness  on.  the  main 
lower  decks  while  Col.  Elliott,  who  was  to  lead  the 
marines  waited  on  the  false  deck  just  abaft  the 
bridge.  Capt.  Halahan,  who  commanded  the  blue- 
jackets, was  amidships.  The  gangways  were  low- 
ered, and  they  scraped  and  rebounded  upon  the  high 
parapet  of  the  mole  as  the  Vindictive  rolled  in  the 
seaway. 

"The  word  for  the  assault  had  not  yet  been  given 
when  both  leaders  were  killed,  Col.  Elliott  by  a 
shell  and  Capt.  Halahan  by  machine  gun  fire,  which 
swept  the  decks.  The  same  shell  that  killed  Col. 
Elliott  also  did  fearful  execution  in  the  forward 
Stokes  mortar  battery. 

"The  men  were  magnificent;  every  officer  bears 
the  same  testimony. 

"The  mere  landing  on  the  mole  was  a  perilous 
business.  It  involved  a  passage  across  the  crashing 
and  splintering  gangways,  a  drop  over  the  parapet 
into  the  field  of  fire  of  the  German  machine  guns 
which  swept  its  length,  and  a  further  drop  of  some 
sixteen  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  mole  itself.  Many 
were  killed  and  more  wounded  as  they  crowded  up 
to  the  gangways,  but  nothing  hindered  the  orderly 
and  speedy  landing  by  every  gangway. 

"Lieut.  Walker,  who  had  his  arm  carried  away 
by  a  shell  on  the  upper  deck,  lay  in  the  darkness 
while  the  storming  parties  trod  him  under  foot.  He 
was  recognized  and  dragged  aside  by  the  commander. 
He  raised  his  arm  in  greeting.  'Good  luck  to  you!' 
he  called  as  the  rest  of  the  stormers  hastened  by." 

CAPT.   CARPENTER'S   STORY. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  account  of  the  part  taken 

by  the  Vindictive  in  the  raid,  Capt.  Carpenter  said: 

"Our  chief  purpose  in  the  expedition  was  to  dis- 


tract the  attention  of  the  battery  while  the  block 
ships  ran  in,  especially  the  battery  of  eleven  inch 
guns  which  occupied  a  commanding  position  at  the 
tip  of  the  mole.  Our  ship  was  elaborately  prepared 
for  the  business  of  landing  soldiers  on  the  mole, 
which  is  of  stone  forty  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet 
above  the  Vindictive's  top  deck  at  the  state  of  the 
tide  when  the  attack  took  place. 

"We  had  a  special  superstructure  over  the  upper 
deck  and  three  long  gangways  or  'brows,'  which 
were  designed  to  take  the  men  up  to  the  level  of 
the  mole  as  soon  as  we  got  alongside.  Exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  we  ran  alongside  the  mole,  ap- 
proaching it  on  the  port  side,  where  we  were 
equipped  with  specially  built  buffers  of  wood  two 
feet  wide. 

"As  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  tie  up  to  we 
merely  dropped  anchor  there  while  the  Daffodil  kept 
us  against  the  mole  with  its  nose  against  the  oppo- 
site side  of  our  ship.  In  the  fairly  heavy  sea  two 
of  our  three  gangways  were  smashed,  but  the  third 
held,  and  500  men  swarmed  up  this  on  to  the  mole. 
This  gangway  was  two  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
long. 

"The  men  who  went  up  it  included  300  marines 
and  150  storming  seamen  from  the  Vindictive,  and 
fifty  or  so  from  the  Daffodil.  They  swarmed  up  the 
steel  gangway  carrying  hand  grenades  and  Lewis 
guns.  No  Germans  succeeded  in  approaching  the 
gangway,  but  a  hard  hand  to  hand  fight  took  place 
about  200  yards  up  the  mole  toward  the  shore. 

"The  Vindictive's  bow  was  pointed  toward  the 
shore,  so  the  bridge  got  the  full  effect  of  enemy  fire 
from  the  shore  batteries.  One  shell  exploded  against 
the  pilot  house,  killing  nearly  all  of  its  occupants. 
Another  burst  in  the  fighting  top,  killing  a  lieutenant 


Clemenceau  lunching  amid  the  ruins  of  Montdidier. 


The  Fighting  Americans.    Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Sons. 
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and  eight  men  who  were  doing  excellent  work  with 
two  pompoms  and  four  machine  guns. 

"The  battery  of  eleven  inch  guns  at  the  end  of 
the  mole  was  only  300  yards  away  and  it  kept  trying 
to  reach  us.  The  shore  batteries  also  were  diligent. 
Only  a  few  German  shells  hit  our  hull  because  it 
was  well  protected  by  the  wall  of  the  mole,  but  the 
upper  structure,  masts,  stacks,  and  ventilators 
showed  above  the  wall  and  were  riddled.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  casualties  were  caused 
by  splinters  from  these  upper  works. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Daffodil  continued  to  push  us 
against  the  wall  as  if  no  battle  was  on,  and  if  the 
the  Daffodil  had  failed  to  do  this  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  landing  party  would  have  been  able  to 
return  to  the  ship. 

"Fifteen  minutes  after  the  Vindictive  arrived 
alongside  the  mole  our  submarine  exploded  under 
the  viaduct  connecting  the  mole  with  the  mainland. 
The  Germans  had  sent  a  considerable  force  to  this 
viaduct  as  soon  as  the  submarine  arrived,  and  these 
men  were  gathered  on  the  viaduct  attacking  our 
submersible  with  machine  guns.  When  the  explo- 
sion occurred  the  viaduct  and  Germans  were  blown 
up  together.  The  crew  of  the  submarine,  consisting 
of  six  men,  escaped  on  board  a  dinghy  to  a  motor 
launch. 

"Early  in  the  fighting  a  German  shell  knocked 
out  our  howitzer,  which  had  been  getting  in  some 
good  shots  on  a  big  German  seaplane  station  on  the 
mole  half  a  mile  away.  This  is  the  largest  seaplane 
station  in  Belgium.  Unfortunately  our  other  guns 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  upon  it. 

"The  shell  which  disabled  the  howitzer  killed  all 
the  members  of  the  gun  crew.  Many  men  also  were 


killed  by  a  German  shell  which  hit  the  mole  close 
to  our  ship  and  scattered  fragments  of  steel  and 
stone  among  the  marines  assembling  on  the  deck 
around  the  gangway. 

"The  German  fire  was  hot  all  the  time  we  lay 
alongside  the  mole.  At  times  the  German  guns 
reached  as  high  as  forty  shots  a  minute.  During 
the  hottest  part  of  the  fighting  I  left  my  station  in 
the  flame  house  and  went  all  around  the  ship  to  see 
how  things  were  going.  The  spirit  of  the  men  was 
excellent.  All  they  asked  was,  'Are  we  winning?' 

"Half  an  hour  after  the  block  ships  went  in  we 
received  the  signal  to  withdraw.  The  Vindictive's 
siren  was  blown  and  the  men  returned  from  all 
parts  of  the  mole  and  thronged  down  the  gangway. 
We  put  off  after  having  laid  alongside  just  about 
an  hour.  The  Germans  made  no  effort  to  interfere 
with  our  getaway  other  than  to  continue  their 
heavy  firing." 

The  total  British  losses  in  this  attack  on  Zee- 
brugge  and  Ostend  were  588,  of  whom  160  were 
killed.  The  port  was  effectively  blockaded  and  of 
little  use  to  the  Germans  thereafter. 

BLOCKING  OF  OSTEND   CHANNEL. 

The  Vindictive  was  sunk  in  the  channel  leading 
to  Ostend  harbor  on  the  night  of  May  9-10,  1918. 
The  official  account  of  this  event  is  as  follows: 
"Operations  designed  to  close  the  ports  of  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge  were  successfully  completed  last 
night,  when  the  obsolete  cruiser  Vindictive  was  sunk 
between  the  piers  and  across  the  entrance  to  Os- 
tend harbor.  Since  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge  April 
22-23  the  Vindictive  had  been  filled  with  concrete  as 
a  block  ship  for  this  purpose.  Our  light  forces  have 


A  shattered  corner  of  a  little  town.     All  that  remains   of   the    church    is    seen   in    the    heap   of  ruins 

around  the  pole  at  the  left. 
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returned  to  their  base  with  the  loss  of  one  motor 
launch  which  had  been  damaged  and  was  sunk  by 
orders  of  the  vice-admiral  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Our  casualties  were  light." 

Commander  Lynes,  who  conducted  the  blocking 
operations  at  Zeebrugge,  was  in  command  of  the 
second  expedition  to  blockade  Ostend.  He  told  the 
following  story: 

"Weather  conditions  at  the  start  were  in  every 
way  favorable.  There  was  a  light  northwest  wind. 
The  sea  was  favorable  to  small  craft.  There  was  a 
clear  sky  and  the  visibility  was  good. 

"The  outward  passage  was  made  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  small  craft 
were  all  dispatched  to  their  stations  with  destroyers 
in  support,  and  two  coastal  motor  boats  were  told  off 
to  torpedo  the  piers.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Vin- 
dictive, until  1:45  o'clock,  the  enemy  was  remark- 
ably quiet,  but  just  at  this  time  the  Germans  began 
to  open  fire.  Star  shells  showed  that  the  smoke 
screens  were  progressing  excellently. 

"At  about  this  time  the  sky,  which  hitherto  had 
been  almost  unclouded,  began  to  be  partly  obscured 
by  low  drifting  clouds.  In  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  Vindictive  was  due  at  its  destination  a  sea  fog 
set  in.  This  stopped  our  air  attack.  Indeed,  for  a 


time  even  the  searchlights  could  not  be  seen.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  almost  an  hour,  when  it 
cleared  sufficiently  for  the  air  attacks  to  be  recom- 
menced. 

"It  was  a  lurid  scene  when  the  Vindictive  arrived 
at  2  o'clock,  practically  program  time.  There  was 
a  thundering  of  guns  on  sea  and  land.  The  explod- 
ing of  bombs  from  airplanes  added  to  the  din  and 
there  was  an  occasional  cry  of  agony  from  some  one 
mortally  wounded.  Searchlights  criss-crossed  above 
and  the  whole  scene  was  illuminated  with  flashes  and 
star  shells.  This  was  the  picture  for  a  full  hour. 

"The  Vindictive  cruised  about  for  twenty  minutes 
in  the  fog,  looking  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
which  it  eventually  found.  It  sank  itself  about  200 
yards  inside  the  eastern  entrance.  The  Vindictfcre's 
crew  was  rescued  by  a  motor  launch,  which  brought 
off  two  officers  and  thirty-eight  men,  and  another 
which  went  alongside  and  took  off  a  lieutenant  and 
two  men.  Two  other  motor  boats  detailed  for  res- 
cue work  searched  the  shores  carefully  under  very 
heavy  fire,  but  found  no  one." 


The  Vindictive  had  a  complement  of  fifty-two  offi- 
cers and  men.  The  effect  of  the  operation  was  to 
restrict  greatly  the  use  of  the  harbor,  making  it  im- 
possible for  cruisers  to  go  in  and  out. 


; 


A  German  cemetery  near  Bethune,  where  five  thousand  soldiers  are  buried. 
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Where   the   Americans    Started  to  Dig  in  Near  Beney. 


American  troops  passing  through  a  wrecked  village  in  France. 
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British  Tommies  returning  from  the  trenches  on  the  Flanders  front  after  several  days  of  fighting. 


Beginning  reconstruction  work  at  Mondidier,  in  Northern  France. 


The  Surrender  of  the  German  Navy 


By  JAMES  MARTIN  MILLER 


Germany,  under  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, was  compelled  to  give  up  .to  the  allied 
countries  and  the  United  States,  six  battle 
cruisers,  ten  battleships,  eight  light  cruis- 
ers, fifty  destroyers  of  the  most  modern 
type,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  subma- 
rines. This  was  the  greatest  surrender  in 
the  history  of  the  world  on  the  part  of  the 
navy  of  any  country.  It  took  place  No- 
vember 20,  21,  24,  and  December  1,  1918. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  surrender,  Novem- 
ber ^0,  twenty  submarines  were  turned 
over  to  Eear- Admiral  Tyrwhitt  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  This  was  about  thirty  miles  at 
sea  from  Harwich,  England,  to  which  port 
they  were  brought  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  British  took  every  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  treachery,  and  an 
adequate  force  of  ships  was  present,  be- 


sides sea  planes,  observation  balloons  and 
an  airship.  The  twenty  German  subma- 
rines were  accompanied  by  two  German 
destroyers,  the  Tibania  and  the  Sierra  Zen- 
tana,  which  were  assigned  to  take  the  sub- 
marine crews  back  to  Germany  after  the 
surrender. 

All  the  submarines  were  on  tlTe  surface 
with  their  hatches  open  and  their  crews 
standing  on  deck.  The  largest  carried  two 
5.9  inch  guns;  twenty-three  officers  and 
men  were  counted  on  her  deck.  The  craft 
was  estimated  to  be  nearly  300  feet  in 
length.  Its  number  had  been  painted  out. 
Each  German  submarine  commander  at 
the  transfer  was  required  to  sign  a  dec- 
laration to  the  effect  that  his  vessel  was 
in  running  order ;  that  its  periscope  was  in- 
tact ;  that  its  torpedoes  were  unloaded  and 


German  prisoners. 
These  prisoners  were  taken  by  Americans  on  the  first  day  of  the  assault  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
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that  its  torpedo  heads  were  safe.  Orders 
had  been  issued  forbidding  any  demon- 
stration and  these  instructions  were  obeyed 
to  the  letter.  There  was  complete  silence 
as  the  submarines  surrendered  and  as  the 
crews  were  transferred. 

In  the  presence  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  twenty-eight  more 
German  "U"  boats  surrendered  November 
24.  This  was  the  most  imposing  flotilla  of 
its  kind  to  haul  down  the  German  flag.  It 
included  several  very  large  submarines  and 
four  of  the  cruiser  type,  one  being  nearly 
350  feet  in  length. 

The  noted  cruiser  submarine  Deutsch- 
land  U-153  was  among  the  number.  It  car- 
ried two  American  officers  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  American  army  cargo 
ship  Ticonderoga,  torpedoed  on  September 
30,  1918.  The  officers  were  taken  to  Kiel 
by  the  Deutschland,  which  was  returning 
from  a  three  months'  cruise  in  American 
waters,  and  were  landed  November  24  at 
Harwich. 

Another  surrendered  boat  was  the  U-139, 
which  had  just  returned  to  a  German  port 


after  a  sixty-four-day  cruise,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Commander  Arnauld  de  La 
Perriere,  who  in  1916  was  awarded  the  Or- 
der Pour  le  Merite  for  sinking  126  vessels. 
The  U-139,  however,  was  brought  in  by  a 
first  lieutenant,  who  explained  that  Per- 
riere was  too  sad  to  undertake  the  duty, 

Up  to  December  1  the  Germans  had  sur- 
rendered 122  submarines. 

GREAT  WAR  SHIPS  GIVEN  UP. 

From  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  the 
surrender  of  a  large  part  of  the  German 
grand  fleet,  including  battleships,  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  was  the  most  impressive. 
It  occurred  on  November  21,  1918,  off  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land, the  Germans  turning  over  seventy- 
one  vessels. 

These  formidable  warships  were  in- 
terned in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  surrounded 
by  fighting  craft  of  the  allies  and  the 
United  States.  Their  officers  and  crews, 
except  enough  men  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  were  sent  back  to  Germany. 

The  proceedings,  both  spectacularly  and 
emblematically,  are  regarded  as  surpassing 


Paris  gives  wonderful  reception  to  American  troops. 


FACTS,  STOKIES  AND  INCIDENTS 
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American  infantrymen  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  salvaging  German  machine  guns  found  in  a  captured 
dugout.    They  also  found  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition. 


any  like  event  in  history  ;  indeed,  as  stand- 
ing alone,  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  as  cru- 
cial moments  in  European  progress,  are 
seen  as  of  limited  importance  compared  to 
Germany's  naval  surrender  to  the  allies 
and  America. 

British  and  American  ships,  the  former 
in  overwhelming  numbers  as  compared 
with  the  latter,  threw  two  lines  far  out  to 
sea  opposite  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the 
Germans  steamed  in  a  line  ahead  into  the 
channel  thus  formed.  When  they  were 
within  it  the  outer  ends  of  the  entente  col- 
umns closed  behind  the  captives.  Then  the 
entente  ships  reversed  their  course  and  the 
whole  array  moved  in  triple  order  toward 
the  great  British  anchorage.  Six  miles 
separated  the  entente  columns  and  at  a 
point  three  miles  from  each  ran  the  Ger- 
man line,  led  by  the  Cardiff  trailing  a  saus- 
age balloon,  as  if  to  beckon  the  enemy's 
ships  forward. 

Off  both  flanks  of  the  entente  formation 
steamed  scouting  and  screening  destroyers, 
thus  extending  for  a  mile  or  so  on  either 
side  the  width  of  six  miles  covered  by  the 


three  columns  of  the  great  host  of  between 
250  and  300  warships  that  made  up  the 
spectacle.  Though  the  sea  was  only  mod- 
erately rough,  the  winter  sun  was  shining 
on  and  gilding  the  long  gray  hulls  for 
many  miles  farther  than  one  could  see. 

As  for  the  destn^ers  engaged  in  the 
operation,  they  literally  swarmed.  Of  these 
Germany  furnished  fifty  traveling  in  line 
ahead  and  behind  her  heavy  ships.  Britain 
furnished  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rest.  Her 
scouting  and  screening  craft  began  to  pour 
out  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  they  were  still  pouring 
out  at  sunset.  These  vesesls  either  steamed 
out  fifty  miles  at  sea  to  pick  up  the  Ger- 
mans at  dawn  or  assumed  their  appointed 
stations  on  either  side  of  the  proposed 
area  of  envelopment. 

Britain  and  America's  main  fleet  weighed 
anchor  several  hours  before  daybreak  and 
sunrise  found  it  in  its  two  parallel  lines 
moving  eastward  at  from  six  to  sixteen 
knots  about  twenty-five  miles  from  land. 
At  7 :25  the  most  advanced  destroyers  sig- 
nalled contact  with  the  Germans  and  less 
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Trophies  captured  by  the  Americans  from  the  Huns. 
In  the  picture  may  be  seen  a  Boche  gun,  gas  mask, 
wire-cutter  and  canteen. 

than  two  hours  later  the  Cardiff  with  its 
sausage  balloon  hove  in  sight  three  miles 
off  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  New  York. 
Behind  the  Cardiff  at  three  cable  lengths 
was  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  the  flagship 
of  Admiral  von  Keuter,  and  following  in 
unbroken  procession  were  the  German 
heavy  ships  stretching  far  beyond  the 
vision  into  the  mist  touched  with  gold  by 
the  newly  risen  sun. 

Not  a  cheer  arose  from  the  New  York. 
Admiral  Sims,  Bear- Admiral  Eodman  and 
many  other  officers  stood  silent  on  the  quar- 
terdeck intently  scrutinizing  the  German 
vessels  as  one  after  another  they  loomed 
dimly  through  the  murky  atmosphere. 

"It  is  all  over/'  said  a  commander, 
quietly. 

INTERNED  IN  SCAPA  FLOW. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ships 
turned  over  and  subsequently  interned  in 
Scapa  Flow : 

Battleships— Kaiser,  24,113  tons;  Kai- 
serin,  24,113  tons;  Koenig  Albert,  24,113 


tons;  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  25,000  tons; 
Prinzregent  Luitpold,  24,113  tons;  Mark- 
graf,  25,293  tons;  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  25,- 
293  tons;  Bayern,  28,000  tons;  Koenig, 
25,293  tons;  and  Friedrich  der  Grosse, 
24,113  tons. 

Battle  Cruisers — Hindenburg,  about  27,- 
000  tons ;  Derflinger,  28,000  tons ;  Caydlitz, 
25,000  tons ;  Moltke,  23,000  tons,  and  Von 
der  Tann,  18,800  tons. 

Light  Cruisers — Bremen,  4,000  tons; 
Brummer,  4,000  tons;  Frankfurt,  5,400 
tons;  Koeln,  about  5,000  tons;  Dresden, 
about  6,000  tons,  and  Emden,  5,400  tons. 


The  appointment  of  Admiral  Wemyss  as  First  Sea 
Lord  of  Great  Britain  was  considered  as  a  wise  ste; 
for  Admiral  Wemyss  was  familiar  with  the  navy  f 
the  ground  up,  and  was  classed  as  an  "old  sea-d 
The  German  fleet  was  surrendered  to  him. 


Pronouncing  Vocabulary 


Belgium 


A  erschot — Air-shot' 
A  lost — Ah'-lawst 
A  ndenne — Ahn-den' 
Antwerp — Ahnt-werp 
A  rlon — Ahr'-long 

Beaumont — Bo-mong' 

Binche — Ban'-jhe 

B  lankenberghe — Blan- 

ken-behr'yeh 
Bouvigne — Boo-veen'ye 
Braine   1'Alleud — Brain- 

luh-lueh' 
Brain  le  Conte — Brain- 

luh-Cont' 
Bruges — Breezh 
!  Brussels — Brus'-elz 
1  Charleroi — Shar-lah- 

rwah' 

i  Chimay — Shih-rrnay' 
Cortemarck — Kort-mark 
Courtrai — Koor-tray' 
Diest — Deest 
Dinant — Dee-nahng' 
Dyle — Deel 

Dixmude — Dee-meehd 
Eghezee — Egg-a-zay' 
Enghein — Ahn-yang' 
i  Fumes — Feern 
,Gembloux — Ghon-bloo' 
Genappe — Zheh-napp' 
,Gheel — Gail 

Grammont — Gram-mong' 
Haelen — Hah-len' 
I  Hal— Hahl 
Hamme — Hahm 
Hasselt — Hah-selt' 
!  Herenthals — Heir'-en-tals 
iHeyst — Heist 
]Huy-Wee 

Jodoigne — Zho-dwan'-ye 
Jongres — Zhong'-r 
Knocke — K'noc-keh 
i  Belle  Alliance — Law- 
Be]  I'-Ah-lee-anz' 
Laeken — Lah'-ken 

Roche — Lah  Rosh 
-.iege — Lee-ayzh' 
Lierre — Laa-air' 
igny — Leen-yee' 
imburh — Lam-bour' 
Lipramont — Leep'-rah- 
mong 


Lokeren — Lo'-ker-yen 
Lombartzeyde — Lom-bart  • 

zide 

Louvain — Loo-ven' 
Malines — Mah-leen' 
Manage — Mah-nahzh' 
Marienbourg — Mah-ree'- 

om-boor 
Middelkkerke — Middle- 

kerk 

Mons — Mongs 
Mont  St.  Jean — Mong  Sang 

Zhong 

Namur — Nah-muhr' 
Neerwinden — Nair'-vin- 

den 
frJeufchateau — Nuif-shah 

to' 

Nieufort — Newport 
Nivelles — Nee-vel' 
Nonove — No-nov 
Ostend — Os-tend' 
Ottignes — Ot-teen'-ye 
Oudenard — Ood-n-ard 
Perfvyse — Pair-veez 
Ramillies — Rah-mee-yay' 
Ramscapelle — Rahms- 

keh-pel'-leh 
Renaix — Reh-nay' 
Roulers — Roo-lay' 
Sambre — Sahm-br 
Seraing — Seh-rang' 
Soignies — Swahn-yee' 
St.    Trend — Sang    Trong' 
Termonde — Tair-mond 
Terveuren — Ter-voo'-ren 
Theilt— Teelt 
Thourout — Too-roo' 
Thuin — Twang 
Tirlemont — Teer-le-mong" 
Tongres — Tong-r 
Tournay — Toor-nay' 
Verviers — Vair-vee-ay' 
Vilvorde — Veel-voort' 
Virton — Veer-tong' 
Vise — Vee-zay' 
Waremme — W!ah-renV 
Wavre — Wahv-r 
Ypres — Eep-r 
Yser — Ee-say' 
Zeebrugge — Zay'- 

bruggeh 


Prance 


Aire— Air 
Aisne — Ain 

Amiens — Ah-mee-ang' 
Ardennes — Ahr-den' 
.\rdres — Ahrd-r 
^.rgonne — Ahr-gon' 
\rieuxe — Ahr-yuh' 
<Vrmentierres — Ahr-mahn- 

tee-air' 
~rras — Arrah' 
^.udruico — O-dree'ko 
Bailleul — Ba-yeul' 
Barleduc — Bar'-leh-duke' 
3avai — Bahv'-ai 
Jeaufort — Bo-for' 
Seauvais — Bo-vay' 
Belfort — Bel-for' 
Bergues — Bairg 
Serlaimont — Bair-leh- 

mong' 
Jerry  au  Bac — Bair-ree'o- 

Jesancon — Beh-zahng- 

song' 

Jethune — Bay-toon' 
lament — Blah-mong' 
Jordeau — Bor-do' 


Boulogne — Boo-lone'-ye 
Bourbourg — ^Boor-Boor' 
Bourges — Boorzh 
Brest — Brest 
Breteuil — Bre-toy' 

Calais — Kah-lay' 

Chalons  sur  Marne — Shah- 

long'-seer-Marn' 
Cambrai — Kong-bray' 
Chambley — Shahm-blay' 
Chantilly— Shang-tee-yee' 
Chaumont — Sho-mong' 
Cherbourg — Sher-boor' 
Compeigne — ^Kong-pee- 

enn' 

Conde — Kong-day' 
Crecv — Kray-see 

Denain — Deh-neh' 
Dieppe — Dee-epp' 
Douai — Doo-ay' 
Dunkerque — Daihn-keerk 

Etpernay — Ay-pair-nay' 
Epinal — Ay-pee-nal' 
Etain — Ay'-tang 
Etappes — Ay'-tapp 


Fontaine — Fong-ten' 
Fumay — Fee -may' 

Givet — Zhee-vay' 

Gravelines — Grahv-leen' 

Havre — Av'-r 

(Hazebrouck — Ahz-bruk/ 

La    Bassee — Lah-Bah-say' 

Laon — Lohng 

Lens — Lahng 

Iriancourt — Lee-ong-coor' 

Lille— Leel 

Longwy — Long-vee' 

Luneville — Leen-veel' 

Lys — Lees 

Malplaquet — Mahl-plah- 

kay' 

MW-seilles — Mar-say'-yeh 
Maubert — Mo-bair' 
Maubeuge — Mo-berz 
Meaux — Mo 
Meurthe  et  M'oselle — Murt- 

ay-Mo-sel' 
Meuse — Merz 
Mezieres — May-shee-air' 
Montdidier — Mong-tee'- 

^lontfaucon — Mong-fo- 

kong' 
Montmedy — Mong-meh- 

dee' 
Montreuill — M'ong-troy' 

Nancy — Nahn-see' 
Nanteuil — Nong-toy' 
Neuilly — Noy-yee' 
Nord — Nor 


Norvelles — No-vel' 

Noyon — Nwah-yong' 

Olse — Wahz 

Orleans — Or-lay-ong' 

Oye — Waah 

Pas    de    Calais — Pah-d'- 

Kah-lay 

Peronne — Pair-run' 
Reims — Renh 
Roubaix — Roo-bay' 
Rouen — Roo-ong' 
Sedan — Seh-dong' 
Senils — Song'-lee 
Soissons — Swah-song- 
Somme — Sum 
St.    Armand — San-Tar- 

moner' 

St.    Die— Sang-Dee-ay' 
St.    Mihiel— Sang-Meal 
St.    Omer — San-to-mair' 
St.    Pol — Sang-pohl 
St.  Quentin — Sang-kong- 

tang' 

St.    Remy — Sang-Ruh-me' 
Toulon — Too-long' 
Valenciennes — Val-long- 

s'yenn' 

Varennes — Vah-ren' 
Verdun — Vair-dung' 
Vervins — Ver-vang' 
Vitry— Vee-tree' 
Vosges — Vohzh 

Woevre — Wuh'-vr 
Zaydcoote — Zaid'-kobt 
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Agordo — Ah'-gor-do 
Alleghe — Ah-leg'-gay 
Ampezzo — Ahm-pet'-so 
Anzignano — Ahn-seen- 

yah'-no 

Arsiero — Ahr-syair'-o 
Asiago — Ah-see-ah'-go 
Asolo — Ah'-so-lo 
Auronzo — Owrahn'-so 
Aviano — Ah-vee-ah'-no 
Bassano — Bah-sah'-no 
Belluno — Bel-loo'-no 
Bergamo — Bair'-ga-mo 
Bologna — Bo-lohn'-ya 
Borca — Bor'-ca 
Brenta — Bren'-ta 
Brescia — Bray'-sha 
Butrio — Boo'-tree-o 
Campoformido — Kahm- 

po-for'-mee-do 
Camposampierq — Kahm- 

po-sahm-pyair'-o 
Caprino — Kah-pree'-no 
Casarsa — Kah-zar'-sah 
Castelfranco — Kah-stel' 

frahn'-ko 
Cavallino — Kah-vah-lee' 

no 

Chiogpia — Kee-od'-ja 
Chiusa — Kee-oo'-sa 
Cittadella — Chit-ta-del'- 

lah 
Cividale — Chee-vee-dah'- 

lay 
Codriopo — Koh-droh-ee'- 

po 
Conegliano — Koh-nay- 

lee-ah'-no 
Como — Koh'-mo 
Cremona — Kray-moh'- 

nah 

Dolce — Dohl'-chay 
Falcade — Fahl-kah'-day 
Feltre — Fel'-tray 
Faedis — Fah'-ay-dees 
Garda — Gahr'-dah 
Gemona — Jay-moh'-nah 
Gonars — Goh-nars' 


Italy 

Glorizia    (Aust.    Goritz)— 

Go-rit'-sya 
Istria — Ees'-tree-ah 
Lago   di   Garda — Lah'-go' 

dee  Gahr'-dah 
Laguna — Lah-goo'-nah 
Latisana — Lah-tee-sah'- 

nah 

Lisciaza — Lish-yah'-za 
Longarone — Lon'-ga-roh'- 

nay 
Lozzo — Loht'-so 

Maniago — Mah-nee-ah'-go 
Mlantova — Mahn-toh'-vah 
Marano — Mah-rah'-noh 
Marostica — Mah-rohs'- 

tee-ka 

Mestre — Mess'-tray 
Milano  (Milan) — Mee-lah'- 

noh 

Mirano — Mee-rah'-noh 
Moggia  di  Sotto — Mod'- 

ja-dee    Soht'-to 
Mogliano — Mohl-yah'-noh 
Montebelluna — Mohn'-tay- 

belloo'-nah 

Montebello — Mohn'-tay- 
Motta— Moht'-tah 

Bel' 
Muina — M'oo-ee'-nah 

Oderzo — Oh-dair'-so 
Ospitale — Ohss-pee-tah'- 
lay 

Padova — Pah'-doh-vah 
Falmanova— Pahl-mah- 

noh'-vah 

Paluzza — Pah-loot'-sa 
Pavia — Pah-vee'-ah 
Peschiera — Pess-kee-av'- 

rah 
Piacenza — Pee-ah-chen'- 

sa 

Piave — Pee-ah'-vay 
Pieve  di  Cadore— Pee-ay'- 

vay-dee  Kah'-doh-ray 
Po/jana— .Poh-ee-yah'-nah 
Pontebba — Pohn-teb'-bah 
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Ponte  di  piave — Pohn'-tay 

dee   Fee-ah'-vay 
Ponton — Pohn-tohn' 
Pordenone — Pohr-day- 

noh'-nay 
Porti-di    Chioggia — Pohr'- 

to  dee  Kee-od'-ja 
Porto   di    Malamocco — 

Pohr'-to    dee    Mah-lah- 

mohk'-ko 
Portogruaro — Pohr'-to- 

groo-ah'-ro 
Pradamano — Prahdah  - 

mah'-noh 
Reggio    Emilia — Red'-jo- 

ay-meel'-ya 
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Rigolato — Ree-go-lah'- 

toh 

Rocca — Roh'-ka 
Roma    (Rome) — Roh'-mah 
Roveredo — (Roh-vay-ray'- 

doh 
Roviga — Roh-vee'-goh 

Sacile— 9ah-chee'-lay 
Salena — Sah-lay'-nah 
Santa  Giustina — Sahn'-ta- 

justee'-nah 
San  Lorenzo — Sahn  Ix>- 

ren'-soh 
San  Pietro — Sahn-pee-ay'- 

troh 


Santo     Daniele — Sahn'-to 

Dahn-yay'-lay 
Sappada — Sah-pah'-dah 
Serravalle — Sair'-ah-vah'- 

lay 

Sile— See'-lay 
Sondrio — Sohn'-dee-oh 
Soverzene — Soh-vair-zay'- 

nay 
Spilimbergo — Spee-leem- 

bair'-goh 

Tagliamento — Tahl-ya- 

men'-toh 

Tarcento — Tahr-chen'-toh 
Thiene — Tee-ay '-nay 


Talmezzo — Tahl-met'-so 
Treviso — Tray-vee'-soh 
Trieste    (Aust.) — Tree- 
ess'-tav 

Udine — Oo'-dee-nay 

Valdagno— Vahl-dahn'- 

yoh 
Valstagna — Vahl-stahn'- 

yah 

Venezia — Ven-ay'-zee-ah 
Verona — Ver-oh'-nah 
Vicenza — Vee-chen'-sah 
Villafranca — Vee-lah- 

frahn'-kah 
Vittorio — Vee-toh'-ree-oh 


i 


Sound   Detectors  —  Burglar   Alarms   Against   Night    Prowlers  of  the  Air. 


War  Cyclopaedia 


(Compiled  from  data  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  and  from  other 
Official    Sources.) 


Adjutant  General — Officer  who  keeps  the  cor- 
respondence, records  and  orders  of  the  Army  serv- 
ing under  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Aisne — River  flowing  through  Soissons  and 
emptying  into  Oise. 

Albania — Former  province  of  Turkey.  Made  in- 
dependent after  Balkan  Wars. 

Allies — France  and  Great  Britain  and  former- 
ly Russia  bound  together  September  5,  1917, 
agreeing  not  to  make  separate  peace.  Japan  and 
Italy  later  joined  the  alliance. 

Alsace-Lorraine — Territory  bounded  on  the  East 
by  the  Rhine,  on  the  West  by  Vosges  Mountains, 
on  the  North  by  Luxemberg  and  on  the  South  by 
Switzerland.  Rich  in  Iron.  Area,  5,604  square 
miles.  Population  in  1910,  1,874,014.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Germany  took  the  provinces 
and  has  sought  to  Germanize  them. 

Ambulance  Companies — Companies  supplement- 
ing the  Regular  Army  in  carrying  sick  and  wound- 
ed to  hospitals.  Each  Company  consists  of  5  offi- 
cers and  86  men  and  others  approved  by  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

American  Ambulance  Corps — Volunteer  fleet  of 
motor  ambulances  for  carrying  wounded  from  the 
front.  Manned  chiefly  by  American  college  men. 

American  Ambulance  Hospital — Organized  at  be- 
ginning of  war  by  American  colony  in  Paris.  Later 
turned  over  as  military  hospital  No.  1. 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance — Original  alliance  pre- 
ceded Russo-Japanese  War.  Japan  came  into  the 
war  because  of  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in 
1902. 

Anti-Aircraft  Guns — Guns  used  for  defense 
against  Aircraft  ranging  from  light  machine  guns 
to  3  and  6-inch  guns.  Shrapnel  is  the  most  effec- 
tive ammunition.  They  reach  machines  at  a  height 
of  10,000  to  12,000  feet 

Antwerp — Belgium  city  on  Scheldt  River.  Ger- 
mans opened  fire  on  outer  forts  September  28, 
1914,  and  occupied  it  October  9,  1914. 

Army  Corps — Largest  complete  tactical  and  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  Army,  which  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  corps.  Lieutenant  general  is  ap- 
propriate commander.  In  United  States  an  Army 
corps  is  formed  by  combining  two  or  more  divi- 
sions. It  takes  approximately  185,000  officers  and 
men. 

Army  Organization — There  are  three  principal 
fighting  armies  of  the  service,  Infantry,  Field 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.  The  Infantry  is  divided  in- 
to regiments  of  ten  companies,  brigades  of  two 
regiments  each  and  divisions  of  two  brigades  each. 
In  the  United  States  Regular  Army  the  divisions 
are  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-five  and  those 
of  the  National  Guard  from  twenty-six  to  seventy- 
five,  and  of  the  National  Army  from  seventy-six 
up.  The  fighting  forces  are  served  by  the  Staff 
which  is  divided  into  Quartermaster  Corps,  Ord- 
nance, Medical  Corps,  Engineer  Corps  and  Signal 
Corps.  The  general  staff  directs  the  whole  es- 
tablishment under  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  as  a  war  college  and  intelligence  bureau. 


Articles  of  War — Rules  enacted  by  Congress  for 
military  discipline  and  punishment. 

Artillery — Field  Artillery  accompanies  the  Army 
in  the  field  as  distinguished  from  Coast  Artillery 
which  is  permanently  mounted  in  emplacements 
at  the  coast  forts.  Field  Artillery  is  divided  into 


The  Gas  Mask  Adopted  by  the  United  States. 
Close  up  view  of  an  American  trooper  accoutred 
with  new  style  gas-mask.  He  penetrated  a  gas  cloud, 
generated  for  the  occasion,  and  came  out  unharmed, 
although  it  usually  takes  an  experienced  hand  to  put 
on  a  mask  securely. 
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This  shows  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  fragments 
of  shell  found  in  a  street  of  Paris. 

light,  heavy,  horse  and  mountain  artillery.  Light 
Artillery  is  composed  of  3-inch  guns  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  are  not  mounted.  Horse  Ar- 
tillery usually  accompanies  Cavalry  and  is 
mounted.  Heavy  Artillery  is  composed  of  guns 
above  3-inch  calibre  including  6-inch  guns  and 
howitzers.  Mountain  Artillery  is  usually  carried 
on  pack  mules.  Coast  Artillery  is  for  defense. 

Aviation — A  new  branch  of  military  service. 
Aircraft,  includes  airplanes,  zeppelins,  other  dirigi- 
bles, and  observation  kite  balloons.  Airplanes 
consist  of  monoplanes,  biplanes,  and  triplanes. 
They  are  used  for  reconnaissance,  directing  artil- 
lery, scouting,  chasing  and  bombardment.  They 
often  carry  cameras  for  photographing  ground  to 
be  attacked.  Scout  planes  lead,  the  chaser  is  to 
pursue  the  enemy  and  to  protect  the  movements 
of  other  aircraft.  War  planes  rely  chiefly  on  ma- 
chine guns  with  which  to  bring  down  enemy  planes. 
Some  of  them  are  built  to  fly  150  miles  per  hour. 
A  height  of  15,000  ft.  in  seven  and  one  half 
minutes  has  been  achieved. 

Barbed-Wire  Entanglements  —  Entanglements 
made  of  wire  with  protruding  points,  some  times 
the  wire  is  electrified. 

Barrage — Artillery  fire  creating  a  complete 
screen  of  bullets.  By  moving  the  barrage  line 
forward  (creeping  barrage)  soldiers  can  advance 
with  few  casualities. 

Base  Hospitals — Hospitals  which  receive  th-9 
wounded  from  the  front,  treat  them  and  pass  them 
to  permanent  hospitals  in  the  rear. 


Battalion — An  organization  of  two  or  more,  but 
generally  four  companies  in  the  infantry,  en- 
gineer and  signal  corps,  and  of  two  or  more  bat- 
teries in  the  field  artillery;  two  or  more  coast 
artillery  companies  are  usually  organized  into  pro- 
visional battalions.  A  complete  infantry  battalion 
in  the  United  States  is  twenty-six  officers  and  one 
thousand  men. 


A  diagram  of  the  mammoth  shell,  probably  the  one 
used  in  the  immense  gun  located  in  St.  Gobain  woods 
which  bombarded  Paris  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles. 
The  destruction  caused  by  these  gigantic  shells  was 
very  great,  and  the  Parisians  were  continually  in  a 
state  of  terror  until  the  Allies  made  a  concentrated 
attack  and  drove  the  German  forces  beyond  the  Paris 
range. 
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Battery — Smallest  administrative  and  tactical 
unit  in  the  field  artillery.  Light  artillery  has  five 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  men. 
It  carries  3-in.  guns.  Heavy  artillery  with  6-in. 
guns  has  five  officers  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men. 

Belgrade — Capital  of  Servia,  on  the  Danube 
River  at  the  Austro-Servian  frontier. 

Bessarabia — Anciently  called  Wallachia.  A 
former  province  of  Russia  which  joined  Roumania 
in  1918  after  the  Peace  of  Bucharest;  contains  17,- 
143  square  miles  and  1,500,000  inhabitants. 

"Boche" — French  soldiers  commonly  use  this 
term  to  designate  the  Germans.  Said  to  mean 
"Block-head." 

Bohemia — A  part  of  Austria  containing  20,065 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1910  of  6,769,548 
inhabitants. 

Bolsheviki — The  world  means  "belonging  to  the 
majority"  and  they  were  originally  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Democratic  Party. 
When  the  split  in  the  party  occurred  in  1905  the 
radicals  lead  by  Nikoli  Lenine  were  in  the  majority 
or  Bolshinstov,  and  hence  called  themselves 
Maximalists  or  Bolsheviki,  meaning  the  majority 
faction.  The  moderates  called  themselves  Min- 
imalists or  Mensatviki. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina — Two  most  Southern  prov- 
inces of  Austria-Hungary  in  ,  Ntorthwestern  part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  They  cover  about  19,- 
700  square  miles  with  a  population  of  2,000,000. 

Brest-Litovsk  Peace  Conference — The  first  ses- 
sion was  held  December  22nd,  1917;  on  February  9th, 
1918,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Germany,  Aus>- 
tria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  on  one  side, 
and  the  Ukraine  Rada  on  the  other  side.  On 
March  3rd  peace  was  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  be- 
tween the  Central  powers  and  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki. On  March  7th  the  peace  was  signed  between 
Germany  and  Finland.  The  peace  treaty  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  Roumania  was  signed  at 
Bucharest  May  6th. 

Brigade — An  infantry  brigade  is  a  tactical  or- 
ganization in  command  of  a  brigader  general.  It 


Copper  bands  on  the  gigantic  shell  used  in  the 
bombarding  of  Paris.  This  section  was  found  in  a 
street  of  Paris  after  a  shell  struck  nearby. 

is  made  up  of  brigade  headquarters,  two  regiments 
of  infantry  and  a  machine  gun  battalion.  It  has 
a  strength  of  232  officers  and  8,210  men  of  which 
17  officers  and  202  men  are  non-combatants;  these 
are  the  Chaplains  and  medical  corps.  A  brigade 
of  field  artillery  consists  of  headquarters,  two 
regiments  of  light  artillery,  one  regiment  of  heavy 
artillery  and  a  trench  mortar  battery,  and  a  trench 
transportation  supply  corps.  It  has  a  strength  of 
185  officers  and  4,781  men.  A  cavalry  brigade  is 


Heavy  Gun   Supposed  to  Have  Been  the  Type  Used  to  Shell  Paris,  a  Distance  of  75  miles. 
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composed  of  headquarters  and  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments. It  has  a  strength  of  approximately  181 
officers  and  4,575  men. 

Brussels — Capital  of  Belgium;  evacuated  August 
19,  1914. 

Bucharest — Capital  of  Roumania.  Germans 
took  possession  Dec.  6,  1916. 

Buffer  States  Set  Up  By  Germany — Early  in 
the  war  the  Central  Powers  began  establishing 
Buffer  States  on  their  Eastern  Borders.  Sec.  Von 
Kuhlman  said  in  the  Reichstag  in  February,  1918: 
"In  regard  to  these  states  we  adopt  the  standpoint 
formally  expressed  by  me  that  under  the  mighty 
protection  of  the  German  Empire  they  can  give 
themselves  political  form  corresponding  with  their 
situation,  and  the  tendency  of  their  kultur,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  safeguarding  our  own 
interests." 

Bulgaria — A  constitutional  monarchy  in  the 
Balkans;  Sofia  is  the  capital.  Became  an  ally  of 
the  Central  powers. 

Cadets — The  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
of  Russia,  so  called  from  the  initial  letters  of  the 
party  name. 

Cambrai — A  town  in  Northern  France,  37  miles 
south  and  a  trifle  East  of  Lille.  The  Germans 
used  it  as  a  distributing  center  for  the  armies 
along  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  also  along  the 
Aisne.  It  was  the  objective  of  the  drive  begun 
by  General  Byng  November  20th,  1917,  renewed 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1918. 

Camouflage — A  French  word  for  a  military  art. 
It  is  a  result  of  the  effort  to  conceal  ships,  guns, 
trenches,  fortifications,  etc.,  from  the  enemy,  es- 
pecially enemy  aircraft.  It  consists  in  painting 
objects  of  war  so  that  they  may  blend  into  the 
landscape,  and  be  lost  to  view,  or  in  concealing 
them  by  screens  or  false  work,  or  by  "faking" 
fortifications  or  guns.  Its  object  also  is  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  which  direction  an  object  is  moving 
and  its  rate  of  speed. 

Cavalry — Soldiers  armed  with  pistol,  rifle  and 
saber  and  mounted  on  horses  but  trained  to  fight 
either  on  horse-back  or  on  foot.  A  Captain  com- 
mands a  troop,  a  Major  commands  a  squadron  and 
a  Colonel  commands  a  regiment. 

Caucasus — This  region  has  an  established  popu- 
lation of  14,000,000  and  an  area  of  180,703  square 
miles.  It  is  bound  on  the  North  by  Ukrainia,  and 
the  region  of  the  Don,  on  the  East  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  South  by  the  Turkish-Persian  Fron- 
tiers and  on  the  West  by  the  Black  Sea. 

Cavell,  Edith,  Execution  of — Occurred  October 
13,  1915.  Sentence  was  passed  by  the  German 
Military  Court  at  Brussels,  it  being  charged  that 
she  had  helped  English  and  Belgian  men  who  had 
come  under  her  care  as  a  nurse  to  cross  the  line 
into  Holland. 

Cettinje — Capitol  of  Montenegro.  The  Aus- 
tians  took  it  November  13,  1915. 

Company — This  is  the  smallest  administrative 
unit  in  the  Infantry,  Signal  Corps,  Engineers  and 
Coast  Artillery.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
Medical  Corps  also  have  units  designated  as  com- 
panies such  as  Field  Hospital  Companies,  etc.  A 
Captain  commands  a  company.  The  strength  va- 
ries from  250  in  an  Infantry  Rifle  Company  to  75 
in  the  Signal  Corps. 


Congress  of  Berlin — Met  at  Berlin  in  1878  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Bismarck  to  settle  questions 
which  had  risen  out  of  the  Russian  defeat  of  the 
Turks. 

Contraband — The  goods  for  war  purposes,  neu- 
tral trade  in  which  with  the  enemy  may  be  in- 
tercepted by  the  belligerent  nation  and  suitably 
penalized  either  in  the  enemy's  waters  or  on  the 
high  seas.  It  was  formerly  at  least  of  two  kinds, 
first,  absolute  contraband  which  includes  goods 
such  as  munitions  and  second,  conditional  contra- 
band which  includes  articles  of  double  use  like 
foods. 

Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia — Three  prov- 
inces in  European  Russia  which  were  declared  in- 
dependent states  in  1918  by  the  Central  Powers  un- 
der their  treaty  with  Russia.  They  are  on  the 
East  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Courland  is  the 
most  Southern  province  and  occupies  a  peninsula 
which  extends  into  the  Southeast  corner  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Libau  is  its  chief  port.  The  Gulf  of 
Riga  is  on  its  east.  Livonia  is  above  Courland 
and  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  province 
of  Petrograd.  Riga  is  its  seaport  and  capital. 
North  of  Livonia  is  Esthonia;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  sea  which  is  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Reval  is  its  capital. 

Cuxhaven — It  is  the  fortified  part  of  Hamburg 
and  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  River, 
opposite  the  West  end  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  was 
used  in  the  war  as  a  naval  base  by  the  Germans. 

Czecho-Slovaks  National  Unity  Movement — A 
declaration  of  home  rule  was  made  in  the  Austrian 
parliament  on  May  30th,  1917,  preceding  the  Con- 
gress of  Oppressed  Nationalities  held  at  Rome  in 
April,  1918.  The  declaration  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the  Poles, 
Jugo  Slavs,  and  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  Slav  leaders 
having  been  imprisoned  were  released  in  July, 

1917,  by  Emperor  Charles.  Dr.  Kramar,  their  lead- 
er, returned  to  Prague  and  was  received  with  tears. 
January    6th,    1918,    at    Prague    was   held    a    Con- 
stituent   Assembly    of    all    Czech    Deputies    in    the 
Austrian    Parliament    at    which    a    resolution    was 
adopted  demanding  the  independence  of  Bohemia. 
The  various  Czech   Socialistic   groups   in   Bohemia 
united   in   February.      On   April    2nd,    1918,   Count 
Czernin,   the   Austro-Hungarian   Premier,  spoke  in 
Parliament     denouncing     the     Czech     leaders     as 
traitors   and   Masaryks.     At   a  National   Bohemian 
convention    at    Prague    on    Apr.    13th,    1918,    the 
Czecho-Slovaks   denied   they   were   Masaryks.     The 
Czernin    resigned    as    Premier,'  the    parliament    or 
Reichsrat  was  adjourned  and  the  Emperor  threat- 
ened to  partition  Bohemia.     Czech  demonstrations 
viere  held  all  thru  Bohemia  on  May  1st,   1918;   A 
similar    gathering    was    held    at    Prague    May    16, 

1918,  by  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia;  the  Slovenes  sent 
one  hundred  delegates,  as  did  the  Serbians,  Croa- 
tians,   Bosnians,   Bukovinians,   Italians,   Slovaks   of 
Hungary       Roumanians       of       Transylvania,       and 
Poles     from     Galicia,     Posen     and     Silesia.     The 
assembly     adopted     a     resolution     on     May     17, 
calling     for     "World      Democracy,     a     real     and 
sovereign      national      people's      government      and 
a    universal    League    of    Nations,     endowed    with 
the  necessary  authority."     On  May   19,   1918,   the 
Austrian    Government    suppressed    the    newspaper 
Narodni  Listy,  many  arrests  were  made  on  charges 
of  treason  and  Dr.  Kramar  was  expelled. 


Lewis  machine  gun  for  airplane  use.  This  was  the  type  of  Lewis  machine  gun  used  by  the  British  and 
French  air  service  and  was  being  installed  on  thousands  of  American  airplanes  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  The  high  speed  of  air  machines  made  unnecessary  the  cooling  radiator  used  on  the  Lewis  gun  for 
hand  fighting.  The  spade  handle  enables  the  aviator  to  handle  the  gun  quickly. 


A  gun  that  shoots  33,000  shots  per  minute. 

This  machine  gun  is  of  centrifugal  type  and  can  be  operated  by  motor,  gasoline,  steam  or  hand.  It 
has  no  barrel,  operating  on  the  principle  of  a  spring,  the  latter  operating  on  a  disk  which  revolves  at  a 
tremendous  speed.  The  ammunition  is  fed  from  a  funnel-like  attachment  from  a  tube  which  leads  into 
veins  beneath  the  disk.  The  American  inventor  states  that  in  a  test  the  gun  turned  on  sheets  of  steel 
plates  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  hundreds  of  feet  away,  the  bullets  went  through  them. 
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Concrete   German   Observation    Post   Carefully   Concealed    (Camouflaged    by    the    Wall    of     the     Wrecked 

Building.) 


Camouflaged  outpost  to  deceive  German  snipers. 
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Destroyers — These  are  large  torpedo  craft  vary- 
ing from  350  to  1100  tons  displacement.  They 
have  higher  speed  and  a  greater  free  board  than 
the  torpedo  boats,  which  they  are  intended  to 
destroy.  They  have  proved  one  of  the  best  means 
for  fighting  submarines. 

Division — A  division  is  commanded  by  a  major 
general.  In  the  United  States  army  an  infantry 
division  is  composed  of  division  headquarters,  two 
infantry  brigades,  each  of  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  machine  gun  battalion,  one  field 
artillery  brigade,  one  divisional  machine  gun  bat- 
talion, one  field  signal  battalion,  one  regiment 
of  engineers,  headquarters  train  and  a  military 
police  and  engineer,  ammunition,  supply  and  sani- 
tary trains.  The  division  has  a  strength  of  887 
officers  and  26,265  enlisted  men. 

Essen — This  is  an  industrial  town  situated  in 
the  iron  and  coal  fields  in  the  Rhineland  in 
Prussia.  The  Krupp  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  are  located  at  Essen. 

Embargo — An  embargo  consists  in  the  deten- 
tion of  ships  and  goods  within  the  port  of  the 
state  exercising  the  embargo.  It  was  ordinarily 
a  measure  of  reprisal  and  might  be  either  pacific, 
when  the  detention  was  confined  to  the  state's  own 
vessels;  or  hostile,  when  it  was  extended  to  the 
goods  and  ships  of  another  state. 

Finland — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  the  restoration  of  Autonomy  to 
Finland.  In  1916  Finland  contained  144,000 
square  miles  and  3,000,000  people.  Finland  joins 
Sweden  on  the  east  and  Norway  extends  above  it. 
Finland  is  112  to  370  miles  wide  and  700  miles 
long,  and  includes  a  large  part  of  Russian  Lap- 
land. It  is  a  fertile  agricultural  country  with 
immense  forests  and  a  large  merchant  marine. 
There  are  mineral  deposits  in  the  north  and  the 
population  in  1911  consisted  of  339,000  Swedes, 
2,571,000  Finns,  7,000  Russians,  1,600  Lapps,  and 
1,800  Germans;  nearly  all  of  the  people  are 
Lutherans.  In  1907  the  old  constitution  was  re- 
stored and  Finland  adopted  universal  suffrage,  in- 
cluding both  sexes. 

Finnish  Republic — On  March  21st,  1917,  the 
revolutionary  Russian  Constitutional  Government 
proclaimed  the  Russian  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  state  in  a  Russian 
federation.  The  manifesto  freed  all  Finns  who 
had  been  deported  or  exiled  for  political  or  reli- 
gious offences  and  it  promised  independent  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  Finnish  Constitution  author- 
ity was  vested  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  was 
also  Grand  Duke  of  Finland.  On  July  19,  1917, 
the  Diet  passed  a  bill  giving  Finland  a  govern- 
ment independent  from  that  of  Russia.  On  August 
3rd,  1917,  the  Russian  Provisional  Government 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Finnish  Diet  and 
the  summoning  of  a  new  one  on  Nov.  1st,  1917. 
After  it  had  been  in  session  several  days  the 
Kerensky  Government  in  Russia  was  over-thrown 
by  Lenine,  and  the  Bolsheviki  who  declared  thru 
the  government  of  the  Soviets  the  right  of  the 
Russian  Peoples  to  secede  without  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  peo- 
ple's commissaries,  the  Bolshevists  and  ministers 


issued  a  manifesto  on  November  23rd  confirming 
the  right  to  freedom  and  self-government  by  the 
various  nationalities  in  Russia  and  stated  that 
"This  right  of  the  Russian  Peoples  to  their  self- 
determination  is  to  be  extended  even  as  far  as 
the  forming  of  independent  states."  Accord- 
ingly on  Dec.  1st  1917  Finland  declared  its  own 
independence.  This  was  recognized  by  Sweden, 
Norway,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  on 
January  9,  1918  the  Russian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment thru  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Soviets  unanimously  recognized  Finland  as  free 
and  independent.  Civil  war  and  a  sectional  strike 
riot  followed.  The  Bolsheviki  "Red  Guards"  set 
up  a  government  at  Viborg  and  the  White  Guards 


U.  S.  Mine  for  Harbor  protection. 
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Searching  skies  for  the  enemy  air  fleet.  Search- 
light in  full  activity;  to  the  left  an  officer  observing 
the  movements  of  an  enemy  aeroplane. 

which  were  pro-German  set  up  a  rival  government 
at  Vasa,  having  invaded  the  country  and  occupied 
the  Aland  Islands.  Germany  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Finland  on  March  7,  1918,  after  the 
treaty  the  Germans  took  part  in  the  Civil  War. 

France — On  September  4th,  1870,  the  present 
French  Republic  was  proclaimed.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  independence  by  the  United  States  France 
was  her  friend  and  ally.  In  her  own  revolution 
she  gave  Europe  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man;  the  first  French  republic  was  estblished  in 
1792,  but  was  overcome  by  the  Reactionary  Forces 
of  that  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Germans  took  the  territory  of  North  Eastern 
France  in  which  ninety  per  cent  of  her  coal  and 
iron  are  located  which  contains  the  most  produc- 
tive industries  of  France.  The  population  of 
France  in  1911  was  39,607,509  and  it  contained 
207,129  sq.  miles.  The  population  of  Paris,  the 
capital,  was  2,888,110.  The  government  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies;  these 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  president  is  chosen 
for  seven  years.  Since  1913  M.  Poincare  has  been 
president. 


Fryatt,  Captain,  Execution  of — German  war 
ships  captured  the  British  steamship  Brussels  on 
January  23rd,  1916.  The  Brussels  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Fryatt,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  on  July  27th  by  a  German  Court-martial 
at  Bruges,  and  shot  the  same  day  for  attempting 
on  March  20th,  1915,  to  ram  the  German  submar- 
ine U-33. 

Freedom  of  the  Seas — This  doctrine  was  first 
propounded  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare  Lieberum — 
"The  air,  running  water,  the  sea — are  common  to 
all."  Selden  answered  with  his  Mare  Clausem 
which  defended  the  claim  of  England  over  the 
waters  surrounding  the  British  Isles.  The  issue 
between  Selden  and  Grotius  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  by  the  doctrine  regarding  the  Marine 
League,  i.  e.  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  ex- 
tends three  miles  beyond  the  coast  line  and  no 
further.  Continental  antagonism  to  British  sea 
power  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  doc- 
trine that  "free  ships  make  free  goods."  The 
armed  neutralities  of  1780  and  1800  backed  up 
this  doctrine  and  was  finally  incorporated  in  great 
part  into  international  law  by  the  declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856  which  also  abolished  privateering. 
In  the  meantime  another  meaning  had  come  to  be 
fastened  to  "Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  the  idea  that 
private  property  should  be  immune  from  capture 
on  the  high  seas  in  war  time,  unless  it  was  con- 
traband for  a  blockaded  port.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  the  champion  of  this  notion. 

Galicia — Galicia  was  acquired  by  Austria  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  at  the  partition  of  Poland. 
The  population  is  8,022,126  and  is  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  Poles  in  the  west  and  the 
Ruthenes  in  the  east.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
southern  crown  lands.  It  was  into  Galicia  that 
the  Russians  made  their  first  drive  into  Austria 
beginning  September  1st,  1914.  They  captured 
Lemberg  on  September  5th  and  swept  across 
Galicia  to  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  Plains. 
Mackensen's  advance  in  May  and  June  1915  al- 
most completely  expelled  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
sians came  back  into  Galicia  in  1916  through 
Brussiloff  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Halicz.  Here 
they  were  stopped  by  international  affairs  in  Rus- 
sia. A  third  drive  into  Galicia,  which  was  begun 
in  1917,  made  rapid  gains  from  July  llth  to  July 
20th.  The  campaign  was  ended  by  the  revolution. 

Gallipoli — This  is  a  narrow  peninsula  north  of 
the  Dardanelles  to  which  it  is  the  strategic  key. 
A  naval  demonstration  with  heavy  losses  proved 
a  failure.  Allied  forces  were  landed  in  April 

1915  in    an    attempt    to    force    the    Straits.     The 
landing    cost    heavily.     The    Allies    began    to    ad- 
vance on  April  28th.     They  began  siege  operations 
against    the    intrenched    Turco-German    forces    on 
May   llth   but  these   were   a  failure*   as   was   also 
a   flank   attack   in   August  at   Subla.     In  January 

1916  the  campaign  was   abandoned. 

Gas  Warfare — Poisonous  or  asphyxiating  gases 
were  introduced  by  the  Germans  during  the  en- 
gagement near  Ypres  on  April  22nd,  1915.  The 
gases  were  generated  in  grenades,  bombs  and  oth- 
er apparatuses  and  allowed  to  drift  with  favorable 
winds  into  the  trenches  of  the  Allies.  General 
French  says  that  a  week  eariler  the  Germans  had 
falsely  announced  that  the  British  were  using 
asphyxiating  gases.  The  use  of  gas  in  explosive 
shells  later  became  general. 
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Trophies  of  the  war.     Sniper's  suit  and  observation  post  made  in  metal  to  represent  the  stump  of  a 
tree.     An  iron  ladder  runs  up  the  inside,  and  from  there  the  sniper  picks  off  anyone 
showing  his  head  above  the  trench. 
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German  Colonies — Before  the  war  Germany's 
colonial  possessions  contained  more  than  1,000,- 
000  square  miles.  In  West  Africa  Germany  had 
Kamerun  containing  191,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  4,500,000.  Germany  also  had  Ger- 
man East  Africa  with  400,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  6,850,000,  and  German  Southwest 
Africa  with  320,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  200,000. 

German  Empire — Composed  of  twenty-five  states 
on  the  Reichsland  (Alsace-Lorraine).  Berlin  is 
the  capital.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  area 
was  208,825  square  miles  and  the  population  67,- 
810,000.  The  separate  states  had  a  measure  of 
local  self  government.  William  the  Second  took 
the  Throne  June  15th,  1888. 

Helgoland — This  island  is  one-fifth  of  a  square 
mile  in  area  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of 
2,307.  It  belonged  to  England  up  to  1890,  then 
it  was  ceded  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  African 
territories.  It  was  fortified  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  made  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
defense  of  the  coasts.  It  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Kiel  Canal.  An  important  naval  engage- 
ment took  place  near  it  in  August,  1914. 

Hindenburg  Line — In  1917  German  preparation 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Somme  Battle  was  a  re- 
treat to  the  "Hindenburg  Line"  assumed  to  have 
been  through  Laon,  LaFere,  St.  Quentin,  Cambrai 
and  Lille  joining  the  old  line  north  of  Arras  at 
Vimy  Ridge.  In  March,  1917,  the  retreat  on  a 
front  extending  from  Arras  to  the  Aisne  was  car- 
ried out.  The  Allies  overtook  the  retreat.  French 
successes  rendered  LaFere  useless.  In  April  1917 
St.  Quentin  was  eliminated  from  the  line.  On 
March  21st,  1917,  when  the  Germans  renewed 
their  offensive,  the  Hindenburg  Line  beginning  at 
the  north  at  Nieuport  went  south  through  Lens, 
Croiselles,  Bullecourt,  Heimes,  Epphy,  Bellenglise, 
Essigny,  St.  Quentin,  LaFere,  Anizy  and  Craonne 
to  Rheims. 

By  September  22nd  the  Soissons  Rheims  Salient 
had  been  wiped  out  and  from  LaFere  through 
Laon  to  Rheims  the  Germans  were  gradually  be- 
ing pushed  toward  and  then  across  the  southern 
remnants  of  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

Infantry — Soldiers  trained  and  organized  to 
fight  on  foot.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  arms  and  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  our  own 
and  the  military  forces  of  other  countries. 

Italia  Irredenta — This  means  unredeemed  Italy. 
In  1861,  when  the  present  Kingdom  was  estab- 
lished, the  Papal  States  and  Venetia,  the  region 
around  Trieste  and  the  region  around  Trent  were 
still  in  part  of  the  Kingdom  although  inhabited 
mainly  or  in  part  by  Italians.  The  Venetian  and 
Papal  States  were  annexed  in  1866  and  1870. 
This  process  of  bringing  Italy  from  foreign  con- 
trol was  called  Redeeming  Italy  and  after  1870 
the  term  "Italia  Irredenta"  was  applied  to  Trieste 
and  Trentino.  These  being  territories  still  unre- 
deemed. 

Italy — The  population  in  1915  was  36,120,118 
and  the  area  was  110,688  square  miles.  It  is 
a  constitutional  and  parliamentary  monarchy. 
Rome  is  the  capital.  Previous  to  that,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  composed  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  had  been  in  existence  since  1882  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  Triple  Entente  (England,  France 
and  Russia),  which  began  in  1893  with  an  alli- 
ance between  Russia  and  France.  England  joined 
later. 

Japanese-American  Agreement — The  main  points 
of  the  agreement  were  as  follows:  "The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recog- 


nized that  territory  propinquity  creates  special  re- 
lations between  countries  and  consequently  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  recognized  that 
Japan  has  special  interests  in  China  particularly 
in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contigu- 
ous. The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China  never- 
theless remained  unimpaired  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the 
rapid  assurance  of  the  Japanese  Government  that 
while  geographical  possession  gives  Japan  such 
special  interest  they  have  no  desire  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  trade  of  other  nations.  More- 
over they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  any  government  or  any  spe- 
cial rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  in- 
dependence or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  or 
that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of 
any  country  the  full  employment  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  commerce  and  industries  of  China." 
The  Chinese  Government  issued  a  statement  that 
it  would  not  be  bound  by  agreements  concerning 
it  entered  into  by  other  powers. 

Junker — A  member  of  a  notable  Prussian  fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  As  a 
rule  he  adopts  the  profession  of  arms  and  enters 
the  Officer  Corps.  Since  1862,  while  under  the 
leadership  of  Bismarck,  the  aristocratic  party 
came  into  political  power,  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  those  who  desire  to  preserve  intact  the 
social,  military  and  political  privileges  belonging 
traditionally  to  the  well  born. 

Jugoslav — Congress  of  oppressed  Nationalities. — 
There  were  present  delegates  from  Italy,  Rou- 
mania,  Poland  and  from  committees  of  the  Czechs- 
Jugoslavs.  The  Congress  was  held  at  Rome  April 
8-10,  1918.  It  adopted  the  general  resolutions 
agreed  upon  between  the  various  Nationalities  and 
the  special  Italo-Jugoslav  Convention  concluded 
between  Messrs.  Torre  and  Trumbick  in  which 
they  declared  for  separate  National  independence. 
The  United  States  announced  its  sympathy  with 
the  Congress. 

Kiaochow — To  secure  reparation  for  the  murder 
of  two  German  missionaries,  the  German  fleet  in 
1897  seized  the  land  on  both  sides  of  Kiaochow 
Bay,  China.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  the 
Bay  and  adjacent  land  should  be  leased  to  Ger- 
many for  99  years.  The  area  was  about  117 
square  miles.  The  port  TsingtLu  was  fortified  by 
Germany.  It  was  besieged  by  Japan  and  taken 
November  10,  1914. 

Kieff  or  Kiev — This  city  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  an  ancient  and  fortified  city 
and  is  670  miles  south  of  Petrograd  and  290  miles 
north  of  Odessa.  The  population  in  1915  was 
329,000.  It  was  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in 
Russia.  Kieff  is  the  center  of  the  beet  sugar  and 
fruit  preserving  industries.  In  late  days  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  numerous  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews. 

"Kultur" — Includes  the  whole  mass  of  customs, 
usages,  laws,  conventions,  institutions,  and  lan- 
guage from  which  the  Prussian  people  derived  its 
outlook  and  in  which  it  expresses  the  dominant 
characteristic  differences  distinguishing  it  from 
other  peoples. 

LaFayette  Escadrille — This  was  a  body  of  young 
American  Aviators  who  volunteered  to  aid  France 
in  memory  of  LaFayette's  services  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  said  that 
they  had  brought  down  30  enemy  aircraft  before 
the  United  States  had  yet  declared  hostilities  upon 
Germany.  Upon  receiving  news  of  our  entry  into 
the  war  they  were  the  first  to  raise  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the  western  front  in  April,  1917. 
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A  250-foot  battleship  being  erected  in  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  for 


a  recruiting  station. 
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Lithuania  Republic — Comprises  more  than  old 
Samogitia  which  was  on  the  Baltic  border.  Lith- 
uania was  overswept  by  the  Germans  in  1915  and 
they  refused  to  give  it  up  when  they  made  their 
treaties  of  peace  with  Russia  and  Ukrainia. 
Lithuania  has  an  area  of  132,000  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  provinces  of  Kovno,  Vilna,  Sulvalk, 
bordering  on  Prussia;  a  part  of  Russian  Poland 
and  parts  of  Moghilev,  Grodno,  Minsk,  and  Vitebsk 
and  has  an  established  population  of  7,000,000. 

Lusitania — This  was  a  Cunard  Liner,  which  at 
about  2:00  P.  M.  on  May  7th,  1915,  on  a  voyage 
from  New  York  with  1,918  persons  on  board,  was 
sunk  by  the  German  Submarine  U-39  without 
notice.  This  occurred  ten  miles  off  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale.  The  boat  sunk  about  twenty-one  minutes 
after  the  attack  and  1,154  lives  were  lost  includ- 
ing men,  women  and  children.  114  of  these  were 
Americans.  Germany  first  claimed  the  Lusitania 
was  armed.  The  United  States  in  its  note  of  June 
9th,  stated  "Whatever  be  the  other  facts  regard- 
ing the  Lusitania  the  principal  fact  is  that  a  great 
steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly  a  conveyance  for 
passengers  and  carrying  more  than  a  thousand 
souls,  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  was  sunk  without  so  much  as  a  challenge 
or  a  warning,  and  that  men,  women  and  children 
were  sent  to  their  death  in  circumstances  unparal- 
leled in  modern  warfare."  On  the  day  on  which 
the  Lusitania  sailed  on  her  last  voyage,  May  1st, 
1915,  New  York  morning  papers  contained  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  "Notice,  travelers  intending 
to  embark  on  the  Atlantic  voyage  are  reminded 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Germany  and 
her  Allies  and  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies;  that 
the  zone  of  war  includes  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  British  Isles;  that  in  accordance  with  formal 
notice  given  by  the  Imperial  German  Government, 
vessels  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of 
her  Allies,  are  liable  to  destruction  in  those 
waters;  and  that  travelers  sailing  in  the  war  zone 
on  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  or  her  Allies  do  so 
at  their  own  risk. — Imperial  German  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22nd,  1915.  In  its  first 
Lusitania  note  the  United  States,  State  Depart- 
ment, referred  to  "The  surprising  irregularity  of 
a  communication  from  the  Imperial  German  Em- 
bassy at  Washington  addressed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  the  newspapers."  It 
also  stated  "No  warning  that  an  unlawful  and 
inhumane  act  will  be  committed  can  possibly  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  or  palliation  for  that  act." 

Luxumburg — This  state  was  formed  into  a 
Grand  Duchy  under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
and  in  1867  was  made  independent  and  neutral- 
ized like  Belgium  for  a  conference  of  the  powers. 
It  lies  between  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  In 
1914  when  Germany  demanded  passage  through 
Belgium  for  her  armies  she  made  the  same  de- 
mand upon  Luxumburg.  The  protest  was  in  vain 
for  Luxumburg  had  no  means  of  defense. 

Machine  Gun  Company — In  the  United  States 
Army  a  Machine  Gun  Company  has  six  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  men.  It  consists  of 
the  headquarters  (three  officers  and  twenty-one 
men)  three  platoons  (each  with  one  officer  and 
forty-six  men)  and  a  train  (thirteen  men).  Twelve 
machine  guns  of  heavy  type  and  four  spare  guns 
constitute  this  armament. 

Marine  Corps — An  independent  branch  of  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  It  is  used 
in  garrisoning  Navy  Yards  and  Navy  Stations  at 
home  and  also  in  performing  many  duties  beyond 
the  Seas. 

Marine    League — A    distance    from    shore     from 


which  by  a  rule  of  international  law  a  State  is  en- 
titled to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

Marne — A  French  river  north  and  east  of  Paris 
flowing  into  the  Saine.  The  Germans  crossed  the 
Marne  in  their  drive  toward  Paris  on  September 
3rd,  1914.  The  French  and  British  forces  on 
September  6th,  under  General  Joffre  and  General 
Sir  John  French,  drove  the  Germans  back  across 
the  river  in  a  four  day  battle.  The  Germans  later 
took  this  region  again  and  it  was  recaptured  early 
in  the  fall  of  1918. 

Mazurian  Lakes — A  series  of  lakes  in  East 
Prussia.  The  region  was  invaded  by  the  Russians 
in  August,  1914. 

Medical  Department — This  department  in  the 
United  States  Army  is  composed  of  the  Medical 
Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps,  the 
Nurse  Corps  and  enlisted  forces. 

Metz — In  1900  the  population  of  this  city  was 
58,424.  It  is  the  chief  community  in  the  Lorraine 
District  and  was  an  important  military  station  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  the  Capitol  of  Austrasia  un- 
der Frankish  rule.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Saille  and  Moselle  Rivers  and  is  eighty 
miles  northwest  of  Straussburg  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  east  of  Paris.  A  new  part  of 
Metz  is  built  on  islands  in  an  arm  of  the  Moselle 
River.  Metz  fell  to  the  Germans  and  was  a  free 
imperial  city  from  the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  until  1552  when  it  was  captured  by 
France.  It  was  a  French  possession  until  Octo- 
ber 27th,  1870,  when  it  surrendered  to  Germany. 
Metz  was  the  first  German  city  against  which  the 
first  American  Army  directed  its  armies  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  For  years  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  strong  places  of  Germany  being  encircled 
by .  a  dozen  forts. 

Mines,  Marine — An  exclusive  device  used  under 
water  for  the  injury  of  shipping  at  sea.  Marine 
mines  are  of  two  types.  First,  automatic  explod- 
ing upon  -contact  and  being  either  anchored  or 
drifting  and  second,  controlled,  being  exploded 
only  by  action  at  the  key  board  of  the  control  sta- 
tion. 

Mine  Sweepers — These  are  vessels  engaged  in 
detecting  the  moving  mines  laid  by  the  enemy. 
Usually  two  small  vessels  patrol  the  sea  abreast 
dragging  a  wire  cable  between  them.  The  mines 
are  caught  or  swept  by  the  cable  and  then  de- 
stroyed. 

Mustard  Gas — This  is  a  chemical  known  as 
dichlorethye  sulfide.  It  gets  its  name  because  of 
its  strong  pungent  odor.  It  is  officially  known  to 
the  Germans  as  Yellow  Cross  gas  because  the 
shells  are  all  marked  with  yellow  crosses  and 
bands.  It  is  effective  generally  on  account  of  its 
slow  and  insidious  poisoning  although  it  is  not 
generally  deadly.  The  odor  of  mustard  indicates 
danger  though  it  is  not  uncomfortable  until  it  has 
irritated  the  nose  and  throat.  If  properly  pro- 
tected there  will  be  no  very  bad  effects.  In  bad 
cases  the  eyes  and  lids  become  inflamed  and  blis 
tered  and  there  is  severe  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  resulting  in  bronchitis  and  even  pneumonia. 
One  is  laid  up  for  several  weeks  by  the  after  ef- 
fects of  the  poisoning  but  death  is  s~eldom  the  re- 
sult. The  gas  remains  in  dug-outs  for  days  and 
must  be  forced  out  by  means  of  fires  and  fans. 
A  German  document  states  "That  gas  poisoning 
still  occurred  among  those  who  take  off  their 
masks  after  wearing  them  for  twelve  hours." 

National  Army — This  is  the  largest  element  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of 
those  men  selected  for  national  service  under  the 
Acts  of  1917  and  1918. 
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National  Guard — The  National  Guard  or  Organ- 
ized Militia  is  maintained  by  the  states  for  local 
protection  in  peace  times,  and  was  made  subject 
to  draft  into  the  national  service  by  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  June  3rd,  1916.  The  whole  Na- 
tional Guard  of  450,000  men  on  August  5,  1917, 
was  drafted  into  Federal  Service  and  ordered  to  six- 
teen cantonments. 

Naval  Militia — This  is  an  arm  of  the  state 
militia,  recognized  by  the  National  Defence  Act 
of  1916.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many this  body  was  brought  into  the  National 
Service  and  became  the  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

National  Reserve — This  is  divided,  into  four 
classes  of  men  eligible  and  fitted  for  special  duties 
in  war  time:  The  fleet  Naval  Reserve  made  up 
of  those  who  have  received  naval  training  and 
whose  war  duty  assignment  would  naturally  be 
on  vessels  of  the  fleet.  The  National  Auxiliary 
Reserve  is  composed  of  sea-faring  men  with  ex- 
perience on  merchant  ships.  The  National  Coast 
Reserve  is  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States1,  whose  practical  and  technical  education 
has  been  such  as  to  peculiarly  fit  them  for  the 
many  positions  in  navy  yards,  administrative  offi- 
ces, or  patrol  vessels  and  various  other  branches 
of  the  navy.  The  National  Reserve  Flying  Corps 
is  composed  of  qualified  aviators  or  persons  skilled 
in  the  design,  operation  or  building  of  aircraft. 

Naval  War  College — This  is  an  advanced  insti- 
tution located  at  Newport,  R.  I.  for  the  training 
of  selected  navy  officers  in  the  study  of  problems 
of  naval  warfare,  and  the  development  of  the 
plans  for  naval  operations. 

Navy — The  relative  size  in  tons  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  principal  nations  on  July  1st,  1914, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  as  follows: 
Great  Britain,  2,158,250;  Germany,  951,713; 
United  States,  774,353;  France,  665,748;  Japan 
519,640;  Italy,  285,460;  Russia,  270.861;  Austria- 
Hungary,  221,520.  On  July  1st,  1914,  the  United 
States  Navy  included  the  following  completed  ships 
in  service:  Eight  dreadnaught  battle  ships,  twenty- 
two  pre-dreadnaughts,  twenty-five  cruisers,  fifty- 
one  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  thirteen  torpedo  boats 
and  thirty  submarines.  At  that  date  the  United 
States  had  a  naval  strength  of  66,273  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

Officers  Reserve  Corps — A  corps  of  the  regular 
army  established  in  1916  by  the  National  De- 
fence Act.  It  is  for  the  purpose  "Of  securing  a 
reserve  of  officers  available  for  service  as  tempor- 
ary officers  in  the  regular  army,  as  officers  of  the 
quartermaster  corps,  and  other  chief  corps  and 
departments,  as  officers  for  recruit  rendezvous  and 
depots,  and  as  officers  of  volunteers."  These  re- 
serves are  made  subject  to  duty  only  in  time  of 
war.  They  cover  every  branch  of  the  service. 

Officers  Training  Camps — Two  weeks  after  the 
declaration  of  war  announcement  was  made  of  the 
institution  of  sixteen  camps  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  training  officers  for  the  new  army. 

"Open-Door"  Policy — This  name  was  given  to 
the  American  poli-cy  in  China  and  the  East  by  John 
Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  after  the  Boxer  up-rising 
in  1900.  His  view  adhered  to  by  all  the  powers 
concerned  in  China  was  that  this  exclusive  privilege 
should  be  sought  or  acquired  by  single  nations, 
but  that  whatever  was  allowed  to  one  must  be 
allowed  to  all  other  powers  upon  similar  terms. 
American  commercial  treaties  had  long  been  based 
upon  this  principle  thru  the  "much  favored  na- 
tion" clause. 


Ordnance  Department — Most  of  what  is  not  sup- 
plied to  the  army  by  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment comes  thru  the  Ordnance  department.  These 
are  the  two  main  channels  thru  which  the  army 
receives  what  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  war.  The  quartermaster  general  supplies  and 
attends  to  the  material  wants  of  a  soldier;  the 
chief  of  ordnance  furnishes  him  with  powder  and 
ball,  the  guns  and  military  equipment  with  which 
he  fights,  and  puts  at  his  hand  what  he  needs  in 
prosecuting  the  business  for  which  he  is  sustained. 

Palestine — This  is  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  lies  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  British  invasion  began  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  The  fall  of  Erzerum  had  ended 
the  plan  for  a  Turkish  invasion  of  Egypt  thru  this 
region  in  1916.  British  forces  from  Egypt  began 
operations  in  Syria,  and  on  March  28th,  1917,  had 
advanced  to  within  fifty  miles  of  Jerusalem.  In 
November,  1917,  Ascalon  and  Jaffa  were  taken. 
Jerusalem  surrendered  to  the  British  on  December 
9th,  1917. 

Panama  Canal — The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1850 
provided  for  an  Isthmian  Canal  to  be  constructed 
by  a  private  corporation  under  international  law. 
Secretary  Hay  negotiated  with  England  in  1901, 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  which  abrogated  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  recognized  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  United  States  to  construct  and 
manage  a  canal,  and  they  placed  the  canal  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  United  States.  The 
canal  was  open  to  commerce  informally  on  August 
15,  1914.  It  is  fortified. 

Pan-Germanism — The  aspiration  that  all  Eu- 
ropean people  who  are  of  Germanic  stock  may  be 
united  under  one  flag.  The  Pan-Germanic  League 
was  organized  in  1890. 

Piave — A  river  of  some  size  in  Northern  Italy. 
On  this  river  the  Italian  Army  took  its  stand  in 
November,  1917,  following  the  retreat  from  Isonzo. 
Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
in  the  summer  of  1918. 

Petrograd — This  is  the  capital  of  Russia,  and 
was  formerly  called  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  Northwest  corner  of 
Russia.  In  1912  the  population  was  2,018,596. 
It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703. 

"Place  in  the  Sun" — This  phrase  was  first  used 
by  William,  II  on  June  18,  1901,  in  referring  to 
Germany's  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Harbor  at 
Kiaochow,  and  other  valuable  commercial  conces- 
sions in  China.  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  such  fleet  as  we  should  have  we  have  conquered 
for  ourselves  a  place  in  the  sun." 

"Poilu" — This  word  is  used  by  the  French  to 
designate  their  soldiers  in  the  present  war.  The 
term  comes  from  the  French  word  "Foil,"  mean- 
ing "hair,"  especially  the  hair  or  fur  of  animals, 
or  the  hair  or  beard  of  a  man.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  term  "Poilu"  was  applied  to  the  French  sol- 
diers because  when  in  the  trenches  they  did  not 
shave  as  did  the  British  soldiers.  The  French 
soldier  was  "Homme  Poilu,"  or  bearded  man. 

Poland — The  Germans  granted  Poland  a  tempor- 
ary constitution  on  September  12,  1917.  A  new 
cabinet  was  appointed  April  5,  1915.  Poland 
forms  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Late  Impe- 
rial Russian  Dominions  out  into  the  central  part  of 
Europe,  south  of  East  Prussia,  East  of  Silesian 
Prussia  and  North  of  Galician  Austria.  Under  the 
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Russian  Government  it  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  49,000  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  9,000,- 
000.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  con- 
tained 375,000  square  miles.  Extending  from 
Hungary  and  Turkey  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  its 
capital  at  Warsaw,  and  including  in  the  kingdom 
West  Prussia,  The  Red  Russian  Portion  of  Qalicia, 
the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia.  - 

President,  Control  of  Foreign  Relations — He  is 
the  only  organ  of  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.  He  receives  ambassadors,  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers;  he  nominates  the  diplomatic  repres- 
entatives of  this  country,  recognizes  new  states, 
and  governments,  and  negotiates  all  treaties.  Be- 
fore a  treaty  can  be  made,  however,  it  must  re- 
ceive the  consent  of  the  senate  with  two  thirds 
of  the  senators  present  concurring.  All  diplo- 
matic appointments  are  also  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  senate.  The  power  of  declaring  war  be- 
longs to  congress,  which  also  controls  the  money. 
The  president  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

Prize  Courts — These  courts  deal  with  property 
captured  in  time  of  war.  Unless  a  Prize  Court 
pass  upon  it  no  title  can  be  secured  by  the  captor 
of  Maritime  property. 

Quarter-master  Corps — This  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  officers  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
the  quarter-master  general.  It  is  the  supply  de- 
partment of  the  army  and  it  provides  food,  horses, 
vehicles,  transports,  clothing,  camp  equipment,  and 
nearly  everything  used  by  the  officers  and  men  on 
the  material  side,  except  arms,  ammunition  and 
what  may  be  required  by  the  hospital  service. 

Regiment — Companies  are  under  captains  and 
are  combined  into  battalions.  Battalions  are  un- 
der majors  with  headquarters,  supply  and  machine 
gun  companies,  and  are  combined  into  regiments 
\mder  colonels.  In  an  Infantry  regiment  there 
are  103  officers  and  3,652  men.  In  a  Light  Ar- 
tillery regiment  (3-inch  guns)  there  are  55  offi- 
cers and  1,424  men.  In  a  Heavy  Field  Artillery 
regiment  (6-inch  howitzers)  there  are  63  officers 
and  1,703  men.  In  an  Engineer  regiment  there 
are  40  officers  and  1,617  enlisted  men.  In  a 
Cavalry  regiment  there  are  52  officers  and  1,539 
men.  A  regiment  is  both  an  administrative  and 
tactical  unit. 

Regular  Army — The  United  States  regular  army 
has  always  been  small.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916,  it  con- 
sisted of  only  5,014  commissioned  officers  and  92,- 
973  enlisted  men.  Included  in  these  were  about 
6,000  so-called  Philippine  Scouts. 

Regular  Army  Reserves — To  obviate  the  disad- 
vantages and  dangers  in  the  past  from  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  the  regular  army  to  war  strength 
at  any  time  by  the  enlistment  of  wholly  untrained 
men,  a  reserve  force  has  been  created. 

Rheims — This  is  a  city  of  northern  France 
famous  for  its  Gothic  Cathedral  and  its  associa- 
tion with  Joan  of  Arc.  The  Cathedral  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Germans  in  September,  1914.  The 
French  government  denied  the  German's  charge 
that  it  was  used  as  a  range-finding  point  for 
French  Artillery.  It  has  been  repeatedly  bom- 
barded since  1914. 

Rpu.mania — The  capital  is  Bucharest.  It  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
area  is  137,907  square  miles  and  in  1913  the 
population  was  7,509,009.  King  Ferdinand, 


nephew  of  Charles  I  of  the  House  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen,  came  to  the  throne  October  11, 
1914.  Roumania  declared  war  on  Austria-Hun- 
gary August  27,  1916.  Following  a  German 
ultimatum  of  February  6,  1918,  Roumania  asked 
for  peace  and  signed  a  preliminary  treaty  with 
the  central  powers  on  March  5,  1918,  and  a  per- 
manent treaty  on  May  6th  at  Bucharest. 

Russia — Some  hundreds  of  years  ago  three 
countries  in  Europe  bore  the  name  of  Russia.  Red 
Russia  comprised  the  southern  part  of  Poland. 
White  Russia  was  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania. 
Black  Russia  composed  the  provinces  of  Kalonga, 
Tula,  Moscow,  Rezan,  Volodimir  or  Vladimir  and 
laroslav  or  Yaroslav.  Practically  all  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  Slavs.  In  1703  Peter  the  Great  built 
the  city  and  named  it  after  him,  on  land  he  had 
seized  from  Sweden  and  made  it  the  Russian 
Capital.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

Russian  Revolution  and  Collapse — Czar  Nicholas 
was  forced  to  abdicate  on  March  15,  1917.  Au- 
thority was  vested  by  the  Duma  in  a  provincial 
government.  On  September  17,  1917,  a  Russian 
Republic  was  proclaimed.  From  March  15th  to 
July  20th,  Prince  George  Lvov  held  office  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Milyukov 
was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Kerensky 
for  Justice.  With  the  exception  of  Kerensky,  who 
was  a  moderate  Socialist,  the  ministerial  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  constitutional  Democrats. 
The  new  government  proclaimed  free  speech,  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  (including  Woman  Suffrage),  the 
right  to  strike,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political 
prisoners  and  exiles  and  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing treaties.  A  constituent  assembly  was  prom- 
ised to  draw  up  a  permanent  constitution.  The 
new  government  was  opposed  at  every  step  by  the 
"Soviet"  or  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  at  Petrograd.  The  Bolsheviki  rioted  at 
Petrograd  and  their  leader  Nikolai  Lenine  return- 
ed from  exile.  The  capture  of  Riga  by  the  Ger- 
mans September  3rd  caused  a  break  between  the 
military  party  and  Kerensky.  On  November  2nd 
Kerensky  stated  that  Russia  had  done  her  work 
in  the  war  and  was  worn  out;  that  she  would  not 
quit  the  conflict,  but  she  was  in  great  need  of 
help  from  the  Allies.  Strikes  and  food  riots  again 
broke  out  in  the  capitol.  The  Bolsheviki  finally 
won  out  and  drove  Kerensky  from  the  city.  The 
winter  palace  was  defended  for  a  time  by  women 
soldiers  ("Battalion  of  Death")  but  soon  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
shaviki  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  The  Bolshe- 
viki proclaimed  the  following  program:  first,  offer 
of  immediate  Democratic  peace;  second,  handing 
over  of  the  large  estates  to  the  peasants;  third, 
transfer  of  all  authority  to  the  Council  of  Work- 
men and  Soldiers'  Delegates;  fourth,  an  honest 
convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly.  Kerensky 
escaped  from  P«trograd  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Army  but  was  defeated.  The  power 
of  Kerensky  collapsed  and  he  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  The  Bolsheviki  proclaimed  the  peas- 
ants the  owners  of  the  lands  and  published  a 
number  of  secret  treaties  and  diplomatic  letters 
of  the  earlier  governments.  On  December  15, 
1917,  a  truce  was  signed  with  Germany.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  March  16,  1918,  at  Moscow. 
On  February  10th,  Russia  had  formerly  with- 
drawn, though  its  Bolsheviki  leaders  refused  at 
that  time,  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Germans.  Rus- 
sia^ proper  under  the  German  treatise  of  1918 
was  stripped  of  all  ports  and  provinces  on  the 
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Baltic  retaining  only  a  frontage  on  the  back  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  she  lost  all  her  fron- 
tage on  the  Black  Sea  retaining  only  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian. 

Sabotage — -This  is  a  French  word  used  to  de- 
scribe willful  and  underhanded  destruction  of 
machinery,  etc.,  by  workmen.  The  United  States 
Government  alleges  it  is  a  method  of  industrial 
warfare  used  by  some  leaders  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Alleged  telegraphic  ex- 
changes between  the  German  foreign  office  and 
Count  von  Bernstorff  in  January,  1916,  said  von 
Bernstorff  was  under  orders  to  permit  Sabotage 
in  the  United  States.  One  telegram  read  "Gen- 
eral staff  desires  energetic  action  in  regard  to 
proposed  destruction  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  several  points."  A  second  telegram  read  "In 
the  United  States  Sabotage  can  be  carried  out  in 
every  kind  of  factory  for  supplying  ammunitions 
of  war.  Railway  embankments  and  bridges  must 
not  be  touched.  Embassy  must  in  no  circum- 
stances be  compromised." 

"Scrap  of  Paper" — The  British  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  on  August  4,  1914,  justified  the  entrance 
of  England  into  the  war  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  Germany  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, which  Great  Britain  was  pledged  to  defend. 
In  a  dispatch  to  the  British  Government  he  re- 
ported a  conversation  with  Chancellor  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  who  said  that  "The  step  taken  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  was  terrible  to  a  degree; 
just  for  a  word — 'neutrality,'  a  word  which  in 
war  time  had  been  so  often  disregarded — just  for 
a  scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make 
war  on  a  kindred  nation,  who  desired  nothing 


better  than  to  be  friends  with  her."  The  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  Bethmann  Hollweg,  later  said 
that  the  British  Ambassador  had  mistaken  what 
he  had  said.  The  Chancellor  maintained  that 
what  he  had  said  was  that  England  entered  the 
war  to  serve  her  interests  and  that  among  her 
motives  the  Belgium  neutrality  "had  for  her  only 
the  value  of  a  scrap  of  paper." 

Selective  Service— On  May  18,  1917,  the  first 
Selective  Service  or  Draft  Law  of  the  present  war 
was  passed  in  the  United  States.  It  applied  to 
all  men  from  21  to  30  inclusive  and  was  later 
amended  to  provide  for  two  supplementary  drafts 
(June  5,  1918,  and  August  24,  1918),  in  addition 
to  the  original  draft  of  June  5,  1917.  Later  the 
draft  ages  were  extended  to  include  men  from  18 
to  45  years  inclusive.  The  first  registration  there- 
under was  held  on  September  12,  1918,  and  pro- 
duced about  13,000,000  registrants.  The  first 
registration  brought  out  nearly  10,000,000  regis- 
trants. The  second  yielded  744,865  and  the  third 
yielded  157,963.  The  four  registrations  together 
produced  nearly  24,000,000  Americans  of  military 
age.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
-War  Department  under  the  supervision  of  the 
President  and  with  the  assistance  of  local  draft 
boards  for  each  locality  with  the  field  boards  for 
each  congressional  district.  The  first  men  drafted 
were  called  to  service  September  5,  1917. 

Selective  Service,  Second  Draft— The  provost 
marshal  general  authorized  the  classification  of 
Selective  Service  men  into  five  groups,  indicating 
the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  called  to  serv- 
ice. 


All  the  bombs  shown  in  this  picture  were  dropped  by  the  Allies  in  one  night  on  munition  dumps, 

railways,   etc. 
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Wireless  crew  of  the  U.  S.  army.      Members  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  on  an  armored  automobile  with 

a  wireless  and  signal  towei. 
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A  Siren  Placed  on  a  Tall  Building  to  Warn  Against   Air   Raids. 
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Class  I  (1)  Single  men  without  dependent  rela- 
tives; (2)  Married  men  (or  widower)  with  chil- 
dren, who  habitually  fails  to  support  his  family; 
(3)  Married  man  dependent  upon  wife  for  sup- 
port; (4)  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  chil- 
dren, not  usefully  engaged;  family  supported  by 
income  independent  of  his  labor;  (5)  Men  not  in- 
cluded in  other  description  in  this  or  other 
classes;  (6)  Unskilled  laborer. 

Class  II  (1)  Married  men  or  father  of  mother- 
less children,  usefully  engaged,  but  family  has 
sufficient  income  apart  from  his  daily  labor  to 
afford  reasonable  adequate  support  during  his  ab- 
sence; (2)  Married  man,  no  children,  wife  can 
support  herself  decently  and  without  hardship; 
(3)  Skilled  farm  laborer  engaged  in  necessary  in- 
dustrial enterprise;  (4)  Skilled  industrial  laborer 
engaged  in  necessary  agricultural  enterprise. 

Class  III  (1)  Man  with  foster  children  depen- 
dent upon  daily  labor  for  support;  (2)  Man  with 
aged,  infirm  or  invalid  parents  or  grandparents 
dependent  upon  daily  labor  for  support;  (3)  Man 
with  brothers  or  sisters  incompetent  to  support 
themselves,  dependent  upon  daily  labor  for  sup- 
port; (4)  County  or  municipal  officers;  (5)  Fire- 
men or  policemen;  (6)  Necessary  artificers  or 
workmen  in  arsenals,  armories  and  navy  yards; 
(7)  Necessary  ',ustom  house  clerks;  (8)  Persons 
necessary  in  transmission  of  mails;  (9)  Necessary 
employees  in  service  of  the  United  States;  (10) 
Highly  specialized  administrative  experts;  (11) 
Technical  and  mechanical  experts  in  industrial  en- 
terprise; (12)  Highly  specialized  agricultural  ex- 
pert in  Agriculture  Bureau  of  State  or  Nation; 
(13)  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary 
industrial  enterprise;  (14)  Assistant  or  associate 
manager  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprise. 

Class  IV  (1)  Married  man  with  wife  (and)  or 
children  (or  widower  with  children)  dependent 
upon  daily  labor  for  support  and  no  other  reason- 
able adequate  support  available;  (2)  Marines  in 
sea  service  of  merchants  or  citizens  in  the  United 
States;  (3)  Heads  of  necessary  industrial  enter- 
prise; (4)  Heads  of  necessary  agricultural  enter- 
prise. 

Class  V  (1)  Officers  of  states  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  Regularly  or  ordained  ministers;  (3) 
Students  of  Divinity;  (4)  Persons  in  military  or 
naval  service;  (5)  Aliens;  (6)  Alien  enemies; 
(7)  Persons  mentally  unfit;  (8)  Persons  physical- 
ly, permanently  or  morally  unfit;  (9)  Licensed 
pilots. 

Service  Reserve — The  United  States  Public 
Service  Reserve  is  an  official  national  organization 
of  men  who  desire  to  find  their  place  for  effective 
service  to  the  country  in  the  war  emergency  and 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  Government  to  locate  them 
when  it  needs  help  from  men  of  their  capacities. 
Its  purpose  is  to  enable  those  who  were  not  called 
into  the  army  or  navy  to  do  their  part. 

Shells — This  is  a  general  name  for  explosive 
projectiles.  Shrapnel  travels  to  a  point,  bursts 
and  releases  bullets  which  pass  on  to  spread  de- 
struction. A  shell  on  the  other  hand  bursts  upon 
striking  its  object  or  upon  the  action  of  a  time- 
fuse. Damage  is  effected  by  the  broken  bits  of 
material  of  which  it  is  composed  and  by  the  earth, 
stones  and  other  material  which  it  throws  up.  A 
shell  of  the  French  W75's,"  it  is  said,  will  burst 
into  more  than  two  thousand  pieces,  many  of 
them  very  small,  yet  possessing  extreme  projectile 


force.  Shells  are  of  various  sizes  and  weights 
and  are  charged  with  various  quantities  of  ex- 
plosives. Some  are  charged  with  gas  or  injurious 
chemicals.  On  the  Western  Front  guns  were  used 
which  shot  shells  weighing  from  four  hundred  tc 
two  thousand  pounds  and  with  a  carrying  power 
of  from  six  to  twenty  miles.  It  is  computed  thai 
a  new  sixteen-inch  American  naval  gun  has 
enough  projectile  capacity  with  a  charge  of  nine 
hundred  pounds  powder  to  send  a  shell  weighing 
two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  a  distance  oi 
twenty-seven  miles  horizontally  and  to  a  height!] 
of  eight  and  one-third  miles.  The  length  of  such 
a  shell  is  about  six  feet. 

• 

Signal  Corps — A  Signal  Corps  is  directed  by  a 
Chief  Signal  Offi-cer.  It  has  charge  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  military  cables,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones.  Recently  wireless  and 
meteorological  apparatus  have  come  within  its 
sphere,  and  the  balloon  and  aeroplane  service 
has  been  attached  to  this  department. 

Sinn  Fein— This  is  an  Irish  Revolutionary  So- 
ciety aiming  at  independence  and  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Irish  race.  It  numbered  many 
men  of  letters  and  art  and  was  opposed  to  both 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Unionists.  On  Easter, 
1916,  it  brought  about  a  revolt  at  Dublin  with 
which  Germany  tried  to  co-operate.  The  outbreak 
was  suppressed.  The  British  made  many  arrests 
in  the  early  summer  of  1918  and  it  is  stated  thus 
avoided  a  second  uprising. 

Slavs — A  race  inhabiting  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Europe.  Here  they  constitute  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  They  are  not  united 
geographically.  They  comprise  the  Russians, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes,  the  Little 
Russians.  The  Jugoslavs  are  in  the  south  and 
separated  from  the  northern  branch  by  a  barrier 
of  Germans,  Magyars  and  Roumanians. 

Solomon  Islands — A  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  which  were  taken  from  Germany  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  by  Australian  troops. 

Staff — A  general  term  used  to  distinguish  the 
administrative  from  the  fighting  units  in  an  army. 

Swiss  Military  System — The  Swiss  Army  is  a 
force  of  militia  receiving  practical  training  upon 
the  principles  of  universal  obligatory  service  for 
men  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

Submarine  Warfare,  Stages  Of — The  German 
Government  proclaimed  a  war  zone  around  the 
British  Isles  on  February  4th,  1915,  and  pro- 
claimed its  intention  to  sink  any  enemy  merchant- 
men in  this  zone  without  warning.  On  May  1st 
(dated  April  22nd)  1915,  the  German  Embassy 
published  in  New  York  papers  a  warning  against 
taking  passage  on  ships,  which  the  United  States 
Government  had  told  the  people  they  had  a  right 
to  take. 

The  Lusitania  was  sunk  May  7th.  On  August 
19th,  1915,  the  Arabic  was  sunk,  whereupon  von 
Bernstorff  gave  an  oral  pledge  for  his  Govern- 
ment that  hereafter  German  submarines  would 
not  sink  "liners"  without  warning.  In  February, 
1916,  after  more  debatable  sinkings  Germany 
made  proposals  looking  toward  assuming  liability 
for  the  Lusitania  victims,  but  the  case  was  soon 
complicated  again  by  the  "armed  ship"  issue.  On 
March  24th,  1916,  the  Sussex  was  sunk.  This 
was  a  passenger  vessel  with  Americans  on  board. 
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Aerial  Ambulance  Ready  to  Return  with  Injured  Flyer. 


'Paravane,"  sweeping  the  sea  for  mines,  hooks  a  giant  hammer-head  shark. 


The  Result  of  a  Collision  In  Air. 

These  machines  collided  at  a  height  of  5,800  feet  and  fell  locked  in  a  tail  spin.  There  were  four  broken 
coses  and  five  black  eyes;  otherwise,  there  were  no  injuries.  The  accident  occurred  at  one  of  the  American 
aviation  fields. 
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On  May  4th,  1916,  Germany  in  response  to  the 
United  States  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  her  gave  her  "Sussex  pledge."  On  January 
31st,  1917,  Germany  notified  the  United  States 
that  she  would  begin  "unrestricted  submarine 
waT"  on  the  following  day.  On  February  3rd, 
1917,  the  President  gave  Count  Bernstorff  his  pass- 
ports and  recalled  Ambassador  Gerard  from  Ber- 
lin. On  April  6th,  1917,  the  American  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  was  announced. 

Submarine — The  Germans  call  the  submarine  a 
U-boat,  i.  e.,  undersea  boat  or  submersible.  The 
submarine  may  travel  upon  the  surface  but  it 
may  also  submerge  itself  and  hide  its  movements 
from  an  enemy.  While  under  the  water  observa- 
tions can  be  taken  by  means  of  a  projecting  per- 
pendicular arm  called  a  periscope.  A  submarine 
can  discharge  torpedoes  when  it  is  hidden  from 
view.  There  are  various  types  of  submarines  and 
they  are  the  outgrowth  of  American  inventive 
genius.  They  are  combated  by  nets  of  steel  sunk 
in  channels  in  which  their  noses  are  caught,  by 
fleets  of  destroyers,  trawlers  and  specially  con- 
structed electric  launches,  by  depth  bombs,  by 
low-flying  aeroplanes  supplied  with  bombing  ap- 
pliances or  other  means. 

Superdreadnought — This  name  is  given  to  some 
vessels  of  the  dreadnought  type.  The  displace- 
ment is  twenty-five  thousand  tons  or  more.  The 
speed  attained  may  be  twenty-five  knots  and  the 
main  battery  consists  of  guns  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  inches  calibre  or  better. 

Tanks — Heavy  armored  motor  cars.  Usually 
propelled  by  "caterpillar  drive"  and  used  to  break 
through  enemy  defenses,  enfilade  his  trenches  or 
to  cover  attacks  upon  them.  They  were  first  used 
on  September  15th,  1916,  by  the  British  in  their 
operations  on  the  Somme  and  were  the  decisive 
factor  in  General  Byng's  advance  toward  Cam- 
brai.  They  were  also  used  very  advantageously 
in  pushing  back  the  Germans  in  the  Foch  drive 
of  1918. 

Terrain — This  is  a  word  of  French  origin  and 
means  the  ground  and  the  configuration  thereof 
where  military  operations  are  conducted. 

"Tommy" — Or  "Tommy  Atkins"  is  a  word  used 
to  designate  the  British  private  soldier.  In  1915 
the  specimen  or  model  forms  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment were  often  filled  in  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Atkins.  From  this  practice  originated 
the  custom  of  referring  to  the  private  soldier  as 
Thomas  Atkins,  shortened  to  Tommy  Atkins,  and 
then  to  Tommy. 

Torpedo — A  development  of  great  importance 
in  naval  warfare.  The  modern  automobile  tor- 
pedo in  general  use  is  shaped  like  a  cigar.  It 
carries  in  its  head  or  nose  a  charge  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  gun-cotton  which  is  ex- 


ploded by  concussion  when  it  strikes  the  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed.  Back  of  the  explosive  cham- 
ber is  an  air  chamber  containing  the  compressed 
air  which  supplies  the  motive  power.  Behind 
this  air  chamber  is  a  balance  chamber  containing 
the  steering  apparatus  for  directing  the.  rudders. 
Behind  this  are  the  engines  to  revolve  the  shaft 
running  to  two  screw  propellers.  Each  torpedo 
contains  two  thousand  six  hundred  separate  parts 
and  is  a  small  submarine  in  itself.  Each  torpedo 
costs  from  $5,000  to  $7,000. 

Torpedo  Boats — Small  vessels  whose  main  of- 
fensive armament-  is  a  torpedo  shot  through  a 
tube.  For  defense  they  depend  upon  high  speed. 
The  displacement  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
tons.  They  travel  from  nineteen  to  twenty-nine 
knots  per  hour. 

Treason — Article  III,  Section  3,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, reads  as  follows:  "Treason  against  the 
United  States  Government  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act 
or  on  confession  in  open  court."  "Giving  aid  and 
comfort"  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  has 
thus  been  defined:  "In  general,  any  act  clearly  in- 
dicating a  want  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and 
sympathy  with  its  enemies  and  which  by  fair  con- 
struction is  directly  in  furtherance  of  their  hostile 
designs."  By  "tovert  act"  is  meant  an  act,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  intention  to  perform  it. 
It  includes  not  only  "acts"  in  the  colloquial  sense 
but  also  words  spoken  or  written.  The  penalty 
for  treason  is  death,  or  imprisonment  for  at  least 
five  years  and  a  fine  of  at  least  $10,000. 

Trench  Mortar — This  is  a  short  gun  with  a  ver- 
tical fire  used  to  discharge  bombs  into  an  enemy 
intrenchment.  The  Germans  were  well  supplied 
with  this  weapon  of  offense  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  Allies  were  hard  pressed  for 
trench  artillery.  The  German  trench  mortar  dis- 
charges with  a  dull  boom,  a  sausage  shaped  pro- 
jectile moving  so  slowly  at  first  that  the  body  of 
men  whom  it  is  designed  to  strike  can  often  es- 
cape its  force. 

Trench  Warfare — Digging  trenches  and  throw- 
ing up  breastworks  for  protection  against  the 
enemy's  fire  is  not  a  new  thing  in  warfare.  A 
complicated  network  of  trenches  protected  the  men 
on  both  sides  during  the  late  war. 

Triple  Alliance — The  full  and  exact  text  of  the 
Treaties  still  remains  secret  but  an  agreement 
was  made  by  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  for 
their  mutual  defense. 

Triple  Entente — This  is  a  name  given  to  the 
diplomatic  union  of  England,  France  and  Russia, 
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formed  to  oppose  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy. 

Ukrainia,  or  the  Ukraine — Much  of  the  soil  is 
black  and  is  suited  to  wheat,  hence  the  old  name 
"Black  Russia."  There  are  rich  coal  and  iron 
deposits.  The  word  Ukraine  is  Polish  and  means 
"Frontier."  In  1672  the  whole  region  of  fertile 
plains  was  ceded  to  the  Cossacks  of  Poland,  and 
was  obtained  by  Russia  in  1682.  Poland  kept  all 
of  the  west  side  of  the  River  Dneiper.  By  the  Pol- 
ish partition  of  1795  Russia  got  the  rest  of  the 
Ukraine.  (See  Ukrainian  People's  Republic.) 

Venice — This  is  the  capital  of  the  Italian  prov- 
ince of  Venice.  The  city  was  for  "many  months  a 
chief  object  of  Austrian  offensive.  It  is  situated 
on  117  small  islands  in  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Adria- 
tic. It  is  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  .the 
Adriatic  nearly  opposite  the  Hungarian  Fort  of 
Trieste.  Venice  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
Fifth  Century.  At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages 
it  was  one  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the 
world. 

Verdun — This  was  the  military  key  to  the  West 
Front,  which  the  Crown  Prince  tried  to  take  in 
1916.  Since  1871  it  has  been  the  most  important 
of  the  French  defenses  of  the  Eastern  boundary 


between  Argonne  and  the  Vosges.  During  the 
German  advance  of  1914  Verdun  held  out,  al- 
though the  Germans  pushed  a  deep  salient  to  the 
south  of  St.  Mihiel.  In  February,  1916,  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  began  an  assault  upon  Verdun 
which  lasted  six  months. 

This  led  to  the  capture  of  Forts  Douaumont 
and  Vaux.  The  German  soldiers  called  Verdun 
"the  grave."  The  Counter  Offensive  of  General 
Naivaile  in  October,  1916,  and  August,  1917,  re- 
claimed for  the  French  the  ground  they  lost  in 
1916. 

Zeppelin — This  is  a  type  of  dirigible  balloon 
lifted  by  gas  bags  held  in  aluminum  frame  work. 
It  is  propelled  by  gasoline  engines.  The  Zeppelin 
was  designed  by  the  late  Count  Ferdinand  von 
Zeppelin,  whose  experiments  with  air  craft  about 
1906  attracted  great  attention.  The  Zeppelin  is 
used  in  war  for  observation  purposes,  especially 
at  sea;  and  for  raids  on  enemy  country.  German 
air  craft,  including  Zeppelins,  raided  England 
thirty-four  times  between  January  19th,  1915, 
and  October  1st,  1917,  killing  outright  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  men,  women  and  children  and 
wounding  over  two  thousand  five  hundred. 


A  mon-o-rail  speedway  in  Germany. 


War  Chronology 

CHIEF  EVENTS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

(Compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.) 


1914 

June  28 — Murder  at  Sarajevo  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand. 

July  23 — Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to   Serbia. 

July  28 — Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Serbia. 

July  31 — General  mobilization  in  Russia.  "State  of 
war"  declared  in  Germany. 

Aug.  1 — Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  and  invaded 
Luxemburg. 

Aug.  2 — German  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  demanding 
a  free  passage  for  her  troops  across  Belgium. 

Aug.  3 — Germany  declares  war  on  France. 

Aug.  4 — Great  Britain's  ultimatum  to  Germany  de- 
manding assurance  that  neutrality  of  Belgium 
would  be  respected.  War  declared  by  Great  Britain 
on  Germany. 

Aug.  4 — President  Wilson  proclaimed  neutrality  of 
United  States. 

Aug.  4-26 — Belgium  overrun;  Liege  occupied  (Aug. 
9);  Brussels  (Aug.  20);  Namur  (Aug.  24). 

Aug.  6 — Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on_Russia. 

Aug.  10 — France  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 

Aug.  12 — Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Aug.  10 — British  expeditionary  force  landed  in 
France. 

Aug.  18 — Russia  completes  mobilization  and  invades 
East  Prussia. 

Aug.  21-23 — Battle  of  Mons-Charleroi.  Dogged  retreat 
of  French  and  British  in  the  face  of  the  German 
invasion. 

Aug.  23 — Tsingtau  bombarded  by  Japanese. 

Aug.  25-Dec.  15 — Russians  overrun  Galicia.  Lemberg 
taken  (Sept.  2);  Przemysl  first  attacked  (Sept. 
16);  siege  broken  (Oct.  12-Nov.  12).  Fall  of  Prze- 
mysl (March  17,  1915).  Dec.  4,  Russians  3% 
miles  from  Cracow. 

Aug.  26 — Germans  destroyed  Louvain. 

Aug.  20 — Allies  conquer  Togoland,  in  Africa. 

Aug.  26 — Russians  severely  defeated  at  Battle  of  Tan- 
nenberg,  in  East  Prussia. 

Aug.  28 — British  naval  victory  in  Helgoland   Bight. 

Aug.  31 — Allies  line  along  the  Seine,  Marne  and 
Meuse  Rivers. 

Aug.  31 — Name  St.  Petersburg  changed  to  Petrograd 
by  Russian  decree. 

Sept.  3 — French  Government  removed  (temporar- 
ily) from  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

Sept.  5 — Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  sign  a 
treaty  not  to  make  peace  separately. 

Sept.  6-10 — Battle  of  the  Marne.  Germans  reach  the 
extreme  point  in  their  advance ;  driven  back  by  the 
French  from  the  Marne  to  the  River  Aisne.  The 
battle  line  then  remained  practically  stationary  for 
three  years  (front  of  300  miles). 

Sept.  7 — Germans  take  Maubeuge. 

Sept.  11 — An  Australian  expedition  captures  New 
Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  Protec- 
torate. 

Sept.  is — Russians,  under  Gen.  Rennenkampf,  driven 
from  East  Prussia. 


Sept.  22 — Three  British  armored  cruisers  sunk  by  a 
submarine. 

Sept.  27 — Successful  invasion  of  German  Southwest 
Africa  by  Gen.  Botha. 

Oct.  9 — Germans  occupy  Antwerp. 

Oct.  13 — Belgian  Government  withdraws  to  Le 
Havre,  in  France.  Germans  occupy  Ghent. 

Oct.  16-28— Battle  of  the  Yser,  in  Flanders.  Belgians 
and  French  halt  German  advance. 

Oct.  17-Nov.  17 — French,  Belgians  and  British  repulse 
German  drive  in  first  battle  of  Ypres,  saving 
Channel  ports  (decisive  day  of  battle,  Oct.  31). 

Oct.  21 — The  sale  of  alcohol  forbidden  in  Russia  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Oct.  21-28 — German  armies  driven  back  in  Poland. 

Oct.  28— De  Wet's  Rebellion  in  South  Africa. 

Nov.  1 — German  naval  victory  in  the  Pacific,  off  the 
coast  of  Chili. 

Nov.  3 — German  naval  raid  into  English  waters. 

Nov.  5 — Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Turkey;  Cy- 
prus annexed. 

Nov.  7 — Fall  of  Tsingtau  to  the  Japanese. 

Nov.  10-Dec.  14 — Austrian  invasion  of  Serbia  (Bel- 
grade taken  Dec.  2,  recaptured  by  Serbians  Dec.  14). 

Nov.  10 — German  cruiser  Emden  caught  and  de- 
stroyed at  Cocos  Island. 

Nov.  13 — Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  neutrality  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Nov.  21 — Basra,  on  Persian  Gulf,  occupied  by  British. 

Dec.  8 — British  naval  victory  off  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. 

Dec.  8 — South  African  rebellion  collapses. 

Dec.  9 — French  Government  returned  to  Paris. 

Dec.  16 — German  warships  bombarded  West  Hartle- 
pool,  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 

Dec.  17 — Egypt  proclaimed  a  British  Protectorate, 
and  a  new  ruler  appointed  with  title  of  Sultan. 

Dec.  24 — First  German  air  raid  on  England. 

1915 

Jan.  1-Feb.  15 — Russians  attempt  to  cross  the 
Carpathians. 

Jan.  7 — The  sale  of  absinthe  forbidden  in  France  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Jan.  20 — American  neutrality  explained  and  defended 
by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 

Jan.  24 — British  naval  victory  in  North  Sea  off  Dog- 
gerbank. 

Jan.  25 — Second  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia. 

Jan.  28 — American  merchantman  William  P.  Frye 
sunk  by  German  cruiser  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich. 

Feb.  4 — Germany's  proclamation  of  "war  zone"  around 
British  Isles  after  Feb.  18. 

Feb.  10 — United  States  note  holding  German  Gov- 
ernment to  a  "strict  accountability"  if  any  mer- 
chant vessel  of  the  United  States  is  destroyed  or 
any  American  citizens  lose  their  lives. 

Feb.  16 — Germany's  reply  stating  "war-zone1'  act 
is  an  act  of  self-defense  against  illegal  methods 
employed  by  Great  Britain  in  preventing  com- 
merce between  Germany  and  neutral  countries. 
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Feb.  18 — German  official  "blockade"  of  Great  Britain 
commenced.  German  submarines  begin  campaign 
of  "piracy  and  pillage." 

Feb.  19 — Anglo-French  squadron  bombards  Darda- 
nelles. 

Feb.  20 — United  States  sends  identic  note  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  suggesting  an  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  powers  respecting  the  conduct  of 
naval  warfare. 

Feb.  28 — Germany's  reply  to  identic  note. 

March  1 — Announcement  of  British  "blockade."  "Or- 
ders in  Council"  issued  to  prevent  commodities 
of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany. 

March  10 — British  capture  Neuve  Chapelle. 

March  17 — Russians  captured  Przemysl  and  strength- 
ened their  hold  on  the  greater  part  of  Galicia, 

March  28 — British  steamship  Falaba  attacked  by  sub- 
marine and  sunk  (111  lives  lost;  1  American). 

April  2 — Russians  fighting  in  the  Carpathians. 

April  8 — Steamer  Harpalyce,  in  service  of  American 
Commission  for  Aid  of  Belgium,  torpedoed;  15  lives 
lost. 

April  17-Mayl7— Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  British  cap- 
tured Hill  60  (April  19);  (April  23);  Germans  ad- 
vanced toward  Yser  Canal.  Aspyhxiating  gas  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans.  Failure  of  Germany  to 
break  through  the  British  lines. 

April  22 — German  Embassy '  sends  out  a  warning 
against  embarkation  on  vessels  belonging  to  Great 
Britain. 

April  26— Allied  troops  land  on  the  Gallipoli  Penin- 
sula. 

April  28 — American  vessel  Cushing  attacked  by  Ger- 
man aeroplane. 

April  30 — Germans  invade  the  Baltic  Provinces  of 
Russia. 

May  1 — American  stemship  Gulflight  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarine;  2  Americans  lost.  Warning  of 
German  Embassy  published  in  daily  papers.  Lti- 
sitania  sails  at  12:20  noon. 

May  2 — Russians  forced  by  the  combined  Germans 
and  Austrians  to  retire  from  their  positions  in  the 
Carpathians.  (Battle  of  the  Dunajec.) 

May.  7 — Cunard  Line  steamship  Lusitania  sunk  by 
German  submarine  (1,154  lives  lost,  114  being  Am- 
ericans.) 

May  8 — Germans  occupy  Libau,  Russian  port  on  the 
Baltic. 

May  9- June — Battle  of  Artois,  or  Festubert  (near  La 


May  10 — Message  of  sympathy  from  Germany  on 
loss  of  American  lives  by  sinking  of  Lusiiania. 

May  12 — South  African  troops,  under  Gen.  Botha, 
occupy  capital  of  German  Southwest  Africa. 

May  13 — American  note  protests  against  submarine 
policy  culminating  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

May  23 — Italy  declared  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 

May  25 — Coalition  Cabinet  formed  in  Great  Britain; 
Asquith  continues  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

May  25 — American  steamship  Nebraskan  attacked  by 
submarine. 

May  28 — Germany's  answer  to  American  note  of  May 
13. 

June  1 — Supplementary  note  from  Germany  in  re- 
gard to  the  Gulflght  and  Cushing. 

June  3 — Przemysl  retaken  by  Germans  and  Austrians. 

June  8 — Resignation  of  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary 
of  State. 


June  9 — Montfalcone  occupied  by  Italians,  severing 
one  of  two  railway  lines  to  Trieste. 

June  9 — United  States  sends  second  note  on  Lusitania 
case. 

June  22 — The  Austro-Germans  recapture  Lemberg. 

July  2 — Naval  action  between  Russian  and  German 
warships  in  the  Baltic. 

July  8 — Germany  sends  reply  to  note  of  June  9  and 
pledges  safety  to  United  States  vessels  in  war  zone 
under  specified  conditions. 

July  15 — Germany  sends  memorandum  acknowledging 
submarine  attack  on  Nebraskan  and  expresses  re- 
gret. 

July  15 — Conquest  of  German  Southwest  Africa  com- 
pleted. 

July  21 — Third  American  note  on  Lusitania  case  de- 
clares Germany's  communication  of  July  8  "very 
unsatisfactory." 

July  12-Sept.  18 — German  conquest  of  Russian  Poland. 
Germans  capture  Lubin  (July  31),  Warsaw  (Aug. 
4),  Ivangorod  (Aug.  5),  Kovno  (Aug.  17),  Nowo- 
georgiewsk  (Aug.  19),  Brest-Litovsk  (Aug.  25),  Vil- 
na  (Sept.  18). 

July  25 — American  steamship  Leelanaw  sunk  by  sub- 
marine; carrying  contraband;  no  lives  lost. 

Aug.  4 — Capture  of  Warsaw  by  Germans. 

Aug.  15 — National  registration  in  Great  Britain. 
.  Aug.  19 — White  Star  liner  Arabic  sunk  by  submarine; 
16  victims,  2  Americans. 

Aug.  20 — Italy  declared  war  on  Turkey. 

Aug.  24 — German  Ambassador  sends  note  in  regard  to 
Arabic.  Loss  of  American  lives  contrary  to  inten- 
tion of  German  Government  and  is  deeply  regretted. 

Sept.  1 — Letter  from  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  to 
Secretary  Lansing  giving  assurance  that  German 
submarines  will  sink  no  more  liners  without  warn- 
ing. Indorsed  by  the  German  Foreign  Office 
(Sept.  14). 

Sept.  4 — Allan  liner  Hesperian  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marine; 26  lives  lost,  1  American. 

Sept.  7 — German  Government  sends  report  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Arabic. 

Sept.  8 — United  States  demands  recall  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  Dr.  Dumba. 

Sept.  14 — United  States  sends  summary  of  evidence 
in  regard  to  Arabic. 

Sept.  18— Fall  of  Vilna;  end  of  Russian  retreat. 

Sept.  25-Oct. — French  offensive  in  Champagne  fails 
to  break  through  German  lines. 

Sept.  27 — British  progress  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Loos. 

Oct.  4 — Russian  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria. 

Oct.  5 — Allied  forces  land  at  Salonica,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Greek  Government. 

Oct.  5 — German  Government  regrets  and  disavows 
sinking  of  Arabic  and  is  prepared  to  pay  indem- 
nities. 

Oct.  6-Dec.  2 — Austro-German-Bulgarian  conquest  of 
Serbia.  Fall  of  Nish  (Nov.  5),  of  Prizrend  (Nov. 
30),  of  Monastir  (Dec.  2). 

Oct.  14 — Great  Britain  declared  war  against  Bulgaria. 

Oct.  20 — German  note  on  the  evidence  of  the  Arabic 
case. 

Nov.  10 — Russian  forces  advance  on  Teheran  as  a 
result  of  pro-German  activities  in  Persia. 

Dec.  1 — British,  under  Gen.  Townshend,  forced  to  re- 
treat from  Ctesiphon  to  Kut-el-Amara. 

Dec.  4 — United  States  Government  demands  recall  of 
Capt.  Karl  Boy-Ed,  German  naval  attache,  and 
Capt.  Franz  von  Papen,  military  attache. 
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Dec.  6 — Germans  captured  Ipek  (Montenegro). 

Dec.  10 — Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  recalled. 

Dec.  13 — British  defeat  Arabs  on  western  frontier  of 
Egypt. 

Dec.  15 — Sir  John  French  retired  from  command 
of  the  army  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Dec.  17 — Russians  occupied  Hamadan  (Persia). 

Dec.  10 — The  British  forces  withdrawn  from  Anzac 
and  Sulva  Bay  (Gallipoli  Peninsula). 

Dec.  26 — Russian  forces  in  Persia  occupied  Kashan. 

Dec.  30 — British  passenger  steamer  Persia  sunk  in 
Mediterranean,  presumably  by  submarine. 

1916 

Jan.  8 — Complete  evacuation  of  Gallipoli. 

Jan.  13 — Fall  of  Cettinje,  capital  of  Montenegro. 

Jan  18 — United  States  Government  sets  forth  a  dec- 
laration of  principles  regarding  submarine  attacks 
and  asks  whether  the  Government  of  the  allies 
would  subscribe  to  such  an  agreement. 

Jan.  28 — Austrians  occupy  San  Giovanni  de  Medici 
(Albania). 

Feb.  10  Germany  sends  memorandum  to  neutral 
powers  that  armed  merchant  ships  will  be  treated 
as  warships  and  will  be  sunk  without  warning. 

Feb.  15 — Secretary  Lansing  makes  statement  that  by 
international  law  commercial  vessels  have  right  to 
carry  arms  in  self-defense. 

Feb.  16 — Germany  sends  note  acknowledging  her  lia- 
bility in  the  Lusitania  affair. 

Feb.  16 — Kamerun  (Africa)  conquered. 


Feb.  21-July — Battle  of  Verdun.  Germans  take  Fort 
Douaumont  (Feb.  25).  Great  losses  of  Germans 
with  little  results.  Practically  all  the  ground  lost 
was  slowly  regained  by  the  French  in  the  autumn. 

Feb.  24 — President  Wilson  in  letter  to  Senator  Stone 
refuses  to  advise  American  citizens  not  to  travel  on 
armed  merchant  ships. 

Feb.  27 — Russians  captured  Kermanshah  (Persia). 

March.  8 — German  Ambassador  communicates  mem- 
orandum regarding  U  boat  question,  stating  it  is  a 
new  weapon  not  yet  regulated  by  international  law. 

March  8 — Germany  declares  war  on  Portugal. 

March  19 — Russians  entered  Ispahan   (Persia). 

March  24 — French  steamer  Sussex  is  topedoed  with- 
out warning;  about  80  passengers,  including  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  killed  or  wounded. 

March  25 — Department  of  State  issues  memorandum 
in  regard  to  armed  merchant  vessels  in  neutral 
ports  and  on  the  high  seas. 

March  27-29 — United  States  Government  instructs 
American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  inquire  into 
sinking  of  Sussex  and  other  vessels. 

April  10 — German  Government  replies  to  United 
States  notes  of  March  27,  28,  29,  on  the  sinking  of 
Sussex  and  other  vessels. 

April  17 — Russians  capture  Trebizond. 

April  18 — United  States  delivers  what  is  considered 
an  ultimatum  that  unless  Germany  abandons  pres- 
ent methods  of  submarine  warfare  United  States 
will  sever  diplomatic  relations. 

April  19 — President  addressed  Congress  on  relations 
with  Germany. 
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Dugouts  occupied  by  Americans  on  canal  bank. 

Photograph  taken  November  6th,  1918,  four  days  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice.     Location,  La 
Forge  Ferme,  3  kilometers  north  of  Vatennes  en  Argone,  Meuse. 
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A  German  Liquid-Fire  Attack  Against  British  Troops. 
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A  Scene  on  a  No-Man's-Land  "Quagmire"  on  the  Western  Front. 
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May  1 — Insurrection  in  Ireland. 

ipril  29 — Gen.  Townshend  surrendered  to  the  Turks 
before  Kut-el-Amara. 

Tay  4 — Reply  of  Germany  acknowledges  sinking  of 
the  Sussex  and  in  the  main  meets  demands  of  the 
United  States. 

May  8 — United  States  Government  accepts  German 
position  as  outlined  in  note  of  May  4,  but  makes  it 
clear  that  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  can- 
not depend  upon  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  belligerent  Govern- 
ment. 

May  16- June  3 — Great  Austrian  attack  on  the  Ital- 
ians through  the  Trentino. 

May  19— Russians  join  British  on  the  Tigris. 

May  24— Military  service  (conscription)  bill  becomes 
law  in  Great  Britain. 

May  27 — President  in  address  before  League  to  En- 
force Peace  says  United  States  is  ready  to  join  any 
practical  league  for  preserving  peace  and  guaran- 
teeing political  and  territorial  integrity  of  nations. 

May  31 — Naval  battle  off  Jutland. 

June  4-30 — Russian  offensive  in  Volhynia  and  Buko- 
wina.  Czernovitz  taken  (June  17);  and  Bukowina 
overrun. 

June  5— Lord  Kitchener  drowned. 

June  21 — United  States  demands  apology  and  repara- 
tion from  Austria-Hungary  for  sinking  by  Austrian 
submarine  of  Petrolite,  an  American  vessel. 

July  1-Nov. — Battle  of  the  Somme.  Combles  taken 
(Sept.  26).  Failure  of  the  Allies  to  break  the  Ger- 
man lines. 


Aug.  6-Sept. — New   Italian  offensive  drives  out  Aus- 

trians  and  Vins  Gorizia  (Aug.  9). 
Aug.  27 — Italy  declares  war  on  Germany. 
Aug.  27-Jan.  15 — Roumania  enters   war  on   the   side 

of  the  Allies  and  is  crushed. 
Sept.  7 — Senate    ratifies    purchase    of    Danish    West 

Indies. 
Oct.  8 — German  submarine  appears  off  American  coast 

and    sinks    British    passenger    steamer    Stephano. 
Nov.  29 — United  States  protests  against  Belgian  de- 
portations. 
Dec.  5-6 — Fall  of  Asquith  Ministry;  Lloyd  George  new 

Prime  Minister 
Dec.  12 — German  peace  offer.    Refused  (Dec.  30)  by 

Allies  as  "empty  and  insincere." 
Dec.  20 — President  Wilson's  peace  note   (dated  Dec. 

18).     Germany  replies  (Dec.  26).     Entente  Allies' 

reply  (Jan.  10)  demands  "restorations,  reparation, 

indemnities." 

1917 

Jan.  10 — The  Allied  Governments  state  their  terms 
of  peace;  a  separate  note  from  Belgium  included. 

Jan.  11 — Supplemental  German  note  on  views  as  to 
settlement  of  war. 

Jan.  13 — Great  Britain  amplifies  reply  to  President's 
note  of  Dec.  18.  Favors  co-operation  to  preserve 
peace. 

Jan.  22 — President  Wilson  addresses  the  Senate,  giv- 
ing his  ideas  of  steps  necessary  for  world  peace. 

Jan.  31 — Germany  announced  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  in  specified  zones. 
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Feb.  3 — united  States  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany;  Bernstorff  dismissed. 

Feb.  26— President  Wilson  asks  authority  to  arm 
merchant  ships. 

Feb.  28 — "Zimmerman  note"  revealed. 

March  11-15 — Revolution  in  Russia,  leading  to  abdi- 
cation of  Czar  Nicholas  II.  (March  15).  Provis- 
ional Government  formed  by  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, under  Prince  Lvoff  and  M.  Milyukoff. 

March  12 — United  States  announced  that  an  armed 
guard  would  be  placed  on  all  American  merchant 
vessels  sailing  through  the  war  zone. 

March  22— United  States  formally  recognized  the  new 
Government  of  Russia  set  up  as  a  result  of  the 
revolution. 

March  27— Minister  Brand  Whitlock  and  American 
Relief  Commission  withdrawn  from  Belgium. 

April  2 — President  Wilson  asks  Congress  to  declare 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany. 

April  6 — United  States  declares  war  on  Germany. 

April  8 — Austria-Hungary  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

April  9-May  14 — British  successes  in  Battle  of  Arras 
(Vimy  Ridge  taken  April  90 . 

April  20 — Turkey  severs  relations  with  United  States. 

May  4 — American  destroyers  begin  co-operation  with 
British  Navy  in  war  zone. 

May  15-Sept.  15 — Great  Italian  offensive  on  Isonzo 
front  (Carso  Plateau).  Capture  of  Gorizia  (Aug. 
9).  Monte  Santo  taken  Aug.  24.  Monte  San  Ga- 
brielle,  Sept  14. 

May  15 — Gen.  Petain  succeeds  Gen.  Nivelle  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  French  armies. 

May  17 — Russian  Provisional  Government  recon- 
structed. Kerensky  (former  Minister  of  Justice) 
becomes  Minister  of  War.  Milyukoff  resigns. 

May  18— President  Wilson  signs  Selective  Service  Act. 

June  3 — American  mission  to  Russia  lands  at  Vladi- 
vostok ("Root  Mission").  Returns  to  America 
Aug.  3. 

June  7 — British  blow  up  Messines  Ridge,  south  of 
Ypres,  and  capture  7,500  German  prisoners. 

June  10 — Italian  offensive  on  Trentino. 

June  12 — King  Constantine  of  Greece  forced  to  abdi- 
cate. 

June  15 — Subscriptions  close  for  First  Liberty  Loan 
($2,000,000,000  offered;  $3,035,22.6,850  subscribed). 

June  26 — First  American  troops  reach  France. 

June  29 — Greece  enters  war  against  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

July  1 — Russian  Army,  led  in  person  by  Kerensky, 
begins  short-line  offensive  in  Galicia,  ending  in  dis- 
astrous retreat  (July  19-Aug.  3). 

July  20 — Drawing  at  Washington  of  names  for  first 
army  under  selective  service. 

July  20 — Kerensky  becomes  Premier  on  resignation 
of  Prince  Lvoff. 

Aug.  10 — Food  and  Fuel  Control  Bill  passed. 

Aug.  15 — Peace  proposal  by  Pope  Benedict  revealed 
(dated  Aug.  1).  United  States  replies,  Aug.  27; 
Germany  and  Austria,  Sept.  21;  supplementary 
German  reply,  Sept.  26. 

Aug.  15 — Canadians  capture  Hill  70,  dominating  Lens. 

Aug.  19 — New  Italian  drive  on  the  Isonzo  front 
(Carso  Plateau).  Monte  Santo  captured  (Aug.  24). 

Aug.  20-24 — French  attacks  at  Verdun  recapture  high 
ground  lost  in  1916. 

Sept.  3 — Riga  captured  by  Germans. 

Sept.  8 — Luxburg  despatches  ("spurlos  versenkt")  re- 
vealed by  United  States. 


Sept.  15 — Russia  proclaimed  a  republic. 

Oct.  24-Dec. — Great  German-Austrian  counter  drive 
into  Italy.  Italian  line  shifted  to  Piave  River, 
Asiago  Plateau,  and  Brenta  River. 

Oct.  23-26— French  drive  north  of  the  Aisne  wins  im- 
portant positions,  including  Malmaison  Fort. 

Oct.  26 — Brazil  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Oct.  27 — Second  Liberty  Loan  closed  ($3,000,000,000 
offered;  $4,617,532,300  subscribed). 

Nov.  3 — First  clash  of  American  with.  German  sol- 
diers. 

Nov.  7 — Overthrow  of  Kerensky  and  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Nov.  13 — Clemenceau  succeeds  Ribot  as  French  Pre- 
mier. 

Nov.  18 — British  forces  in  Palestine  take  Jaffa. 

Nov.  22-Dec.  13— Battle  of  Cambrai.  Successful  sur- 
prise attack  near  Cambrai  by  British,  under  Gen. 
Byng,  on  Nov.  22  (employs  "tanks"  to  break  down 
wire  entanglements  in  place  of  the  usual  artillery 
preparations). 

Nov.  29 — First  plenary  session  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Conference  in  Paris.  Sixteen  nations  represented. 
Col.  B..  M.  House,  Chairman  of  American  delegation. 

Dec.  5 — President  Wilson,  in  message  to  Congress,  ad- 
vises war  on  Austria. 

Dec.  6 — Explosion  of  munitions  vessel  wrecks  Halifax. 

Dec.  7 — United  States  declares  war  on  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Dec.  9 — Jerusalem  captured  by  British  force  advanc- 
ing from  Egypt. 

Dec.  13 — Berlin  announces  armistice  negotiations 
with  Russia  begin  Dec.  14. 

— German  aerial  bombs  kill  several  United  States 
railway  engineers,  and  two  engineers  die  from  gun- 
shot wounds. 

— Premier  Lloyd  George  in  speech  to  lawyers  at 
Gray's  Inn  declares  England  in  accord  with  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  statement  of  war  aims. 

— Cuban  Senate  declares  state  of  war  with  Austria- 
Hungary. 

— Armistice  agreement  between  Bolsheviki  Govern- 
ment and  Central  Powers  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

Dec.  26 — At  Harbin,  Manchuria,  Russian  Maximalist 
troops  surrender  to  Chinese,  after  a  fight. 

— Vice  Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  appointed  First 
Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  succeeding  Sir  John  R. 
Jellicoe. 

Dec.  27 — Turkish  army  defeated  by  British  in  at- 
tempt to  retake  Jerusalem. 

Dec.  30 — Gen.  Allenby's  forces  occupy  Bireh,  8%  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem. 

1918 

Jan.  2 — Between  Lens  and  St.  Quentin  German  raids 
on  British  lines  repulsed  with  heavy  enemy  losses. 

Jan.  4 — Lieut.  "Hobey"  Baker,  former  Princeton  foot- 
ball captain,  brings  down  German  aeroplane  in  his 
first  war  flight. 

Jan.  5 — In  speech  to  trade  unions  Lloyd  George  sets 
forth  Great  Britain's  war  aims. 

Jan.  13 — Italian  airmen  drop  2  tons  of  explosives  on 
storehouses  and  encampments  at  Primolano,  an  im- 
portant railway  station. 

— French  War  Minister  puts  postal  and  telegraph 
service  under  military  control. 

— Premier  Clemenceau  orders  arrest  in  Paris  of  for- 
mer Premier  Caillaux  on  charge  of  treason. 

Jan.  18 — Prussian  Chamber  of  Lords  reaffirms  exclu- 
sive right  of  Emperor  William  to  make  war  or  peace. 

— Premier  Lord  George,  addressing  Trades  Union  Con- 
ference, declares  "We  must  either  go  on  or  go 
under." 
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The  ex-Kaiser  William  II  in  exile  in  Holland. 
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Jan.  25 — Count  von  Hertling  discusses  President  Wil- 
son's programme  of  war  and  peace  in  Reichstag, 
and  outlines  Germany's  peace  terms. 

— In  address  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  Reichs- 
rat,  Count  Czernin,  Foreign  Minister,  outlines  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  proposals. 

Jan.  26 — Emperor  Charles,  as  King  of  Hungary,  ac- 
cepts resignation  of  Hungarian  cabinet  and  directs 
Premier  Dr.  Wekerle  to  form  a  new  one. 

Jan.  30 — British  line  advances  near  Antioch  in  Pales- 
tine. 

—Germans  make  air  raid  on  Paris,  kill  36,  injure  190. 

— Since  launching  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
on  Feb.  1,  1917,  69  United  States  ships  (171,061 
gross  tons)  have  been  sunk  by  submarines,  mines 
and  raiders;  300  persons  drowned;  107  German  and 
Austrian  ships  (686,494  gross  tons)  in  United  States 
ports  have  been  seized;  426  vessels  (2,000,000  tons) 
requisitioned  by  Shipping  Board.  Great  Britain  lost 
from  Jan.  1,  1917,  to  Jan.  26,  1918,  1,169-  ships. 
Total  tonnage  lost  by  Allies  and  neutrals  in  same 
period,  6,617,000. 

—London  reports  strikes  in  Berlin  and  incendiary 
fires -in  Vienna. 

Jan.  31— It  is  for  the  first  time  announced  that  United 
States  troops  are  occupying  first  line  trenches.  Ger- 
mans raid  American  line,  kill  2,  wound  4,  missing  1. 

— Major  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March  made  Chief  of  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Feb.  4— Trial  begun  at  Paris  of  Bolo  Pasha  for  trea- 
son. Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  names  Generals 
von  Boehm-Ermolli  and  Boroevic  Field  Marshals. 
Canadian  Fuel  Controller  orders  factories  to  sus- 
pend work  Feb.  9,  10  and  11  and  closes  golf,  yacht, 
canoe,  hunt  and  country  clubs  during  February 
and  March,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Bolsheviki  take  Niepin  in  Minsk.  Petrograd  Soviet 
decrees  separation  of  church  and  state.  Tartars 
occupy  Yalta  in  Taruida  and  advance  on  Sebasto- 
pol.  Austrian  airmen  bomb  Treviso,  wreck  church 
of  San  Lorenzo;  kill  8  citizens. 

Feb.  5 — United  States  steamer  Alma  nee  torpedoed;  6 

of  crew  lost. 
— United  States  transport  Tuscania  torpedoed  off  the 

Irish  coast;  loss  101. 
— Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  sends  ultimatum  to 

Roumanian    Government,    demanding    peace    nego- 

tations  begin   within   4   days;    Roumanian   cabinet 

resigns. 

Feb.  7 — Spain  protests  to  Germany  against  the  loot- 
ing and  torpedoing  of  Spanish  steamer  Giralda  on 
Jan.  26. 

Feb.  9 — Central  Powers  and  Ukraine  sign  peace 
treaty.  Madrid  reports  Spanish  steamship  Sebas- 
tian and  Italian  steamship  Duca  di  Geneva  torpe- 
doed in  Spanish  waters.  Poles  capture  Smolensk. 
Russia  declares  state  of  war  over  and  orders  de- 
mobilization. 

— The  British  Government  declines  to  recognize  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  of  peace. 

Feb.  13— On  western  front  United  States  batteries 
aid  in  raid  in  Champagne  district. 

— Test  vote  in  House  of  Commons  sustains  Lloyd 
George. 

Feb.  14 — Paris  court  martial  finds  Bolo  Pasha  guilty 
of  treason,  sentences  him  to  death,  a  co-defendant, 
Filippo  Cavallinie,  under  arrest  in  Italy,  sentenced 
to  death.  Darius  Porchere  sentenced  to  3  years' 
imprisonment. 


Feb.  15 — The  President  issues  a  proclamation  mak- 
ing foreign  commerce  of  United  States  subject  to 
license  control. 

— The  Bolsheviki  pass  decree  that  on  Feb.  14  (old 
style)  Russian  calendar  shall  be  made  to  corre- 
spond to  English  calendar,  thus  changing  from  old 
style  to  new  style. 

Feb.  19 — Lloyd  George  addresses  House  of  Commons, 
refers  to  decision  of  Supreme  War  Council  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  to  argument  of  American  delegation  for 
unified  leadership. 

Feb.  22 — United  States  troops  are  in  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  sector,  the  Aisne,  France. 

— United  States  War  Trade  Board  secures  agreement 
with  Norway's  commissioners  by  which  Norway 
guarantees  imports  from  the  United  States  will 
not  reach  Germany,  and  limits  its  own  exports  to 
that  country. 

Feb.  25 — In  speech  to  Reichstag  Count  von  Hertling 
intimates  a  partial  agreement  with  the  four  prin- 
ciples of  peace  enunciated  by  President  Wilson,  with 
reservation  that  the  principles  must  be  recognized 
by  all  states  and  peoples. 

Feb.  26 — Roumania  decides  to  make  peace  with  Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Feb.  27 — Japan  proposes  joint  military  operations 
with  Allies  in  Siberia  to  save  military  and  other 
supplies. 

— Mr.  Balfour,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  says  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  is  unable  to  find  any  basis 
for  peace  in  Chancellor  von  Hertling's  speech. 

March  3 — By  treaty  of  peace  with  four  Central  Pow- 
ers signed  at  Brest-Litovsk,  Bolsheviki  agree  to 
evacuate  Ukrania,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  Finland, 
the  Aland  Islands  and  Trans-Caucasian  districts  of 
Erivan,  Kars  and  Batum. 

— Sweden  protests  against  German  occupation  of  Fin- 
land. 

March  4 — Germany  and  Finland  sign  treaty. 
—Washington  announces  building  of  $25,000,000  ord- 
nance base  in  France. 

March  5 — In  Lorraine  sector  United  States  troops  of 
"Rainbow  Division"  (New  York  City)  repel  Ger- 
man raid  and  take  prisoners. 

— Roumania  signs  preliminary  treaty  with  Central 
Powers. 

March  6— United  States  troops  hold  4%  miles  of  bat- 
He  front  "somewhere  in  France." 

— On  Lorraine  front  United  States  forces  bombard 
and  obliterate  over  a  mile  of  German  trenches. 

— United  States  casualty  list  shows:  Killed  in  ac- 
tion, 19;  from  gas,  2;  in  aero  accidents,  2;  auto 
accident,  1;  of  disease,  13;  severely  wounded,  26; 
slightly  wounded,  36. 

— Russian  capital  moves  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow. 

— British  forces  in  Palestine  advance  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  on  12-mile  front. 

March  10 — United  States  War  Department  announces 
presence  of  Americans  on  Lorraine  front,  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  Alsace,  near  Luneville,  and  in  Aisne  sec- 
tor. 

March  11 — United  States  troops  go  over  the  top  at 
Toul  and  return  without  loss. 

— President   Wilson    sends   message   to   Congress   of 
Soviets,    expresses    sympathy   with    Russian    people; 
says  United  States  will  take  every  opportunity  to 
secure  for  Russia  complete  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. 
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— In  Toul  sector  United  States  artillery  discover  and 
blow  to  pieces  German  gas  projectors,  upsetting 
plans  for  gas  attack. 

— Paris  Court  of  Revision  rejects  Bolo  Pasha's  ap- 
peal from  death  sentence. 

March  13 — German  Government  announces  American 
property  in  Germany  will  be  seized  in  reprisal  for 
seizure  of  German  property  in  the  United  States. 

— Phelps  Collins  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  member  of  La- 
fayette Flying  Corps,  killed  in  air  fight  on  French 
front. 

March  14 — Gen.  Pershing's  men  make  first  permanent 
advance,  occupy  evacuated  trenches  northeast  of 
Badonvillers. 

— David  E.  Putnam  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  of  Lafay- 
ette Escadrille,  attacks  3  enemy  planes,  brings  down 
1,  drives  2  to  flight. 

— United  States  destroyer  Manley  collides  with  Brit- 
ish warship  in  European  waters;  depth  bomb  ex- 
plodes, kills  Lieut.  Commander  Richard  M.  Elliott 
Jr.  and  15  enlisted  men;  Manley  reaches  port. 

March  21 — Beginning  of  "Big  Drive"  on  50-mile 
from  Arras  to  La  Fere.  On  Luneville  sector  Unit- 
ed States  artillery  fire  destroys  first  and  second  line 
positions.  Canadians  make  gas  attack  between 
Lens  and  Hill  70.  British  monitors  bombard  Os- 
tend.  In  Palestine  British  take  Elowsallebeh.  Ger- 
man long  range  gun  bombards  Paris. 

March  25 — The  Germans  take  Bapaume. 

— Long  range  bombardment  of  Paris  resumed. 


March  27 — Major  Gen.  Pershing  offers  all  United 
States  forces  for  service  wherever  needed. 

March  29 — The  French  General,  Ferdinand  Foch,  cho- 
sen Commander  in  Chief  of  all  Allied  forces  in 
France. 

— The  German  long  range  gun  kills  75  worshippers 
at  Good  Friday  services  in  a  Paris  church  and 
wounds  90. 

— United  States  Army  at  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war  totals  more  than  1,500,000  men. 

— The  President  at  Liberty  Loan  meeting  in  Balti- 
more condemns  German  treaties  forced  on  Russia 
and  Roumania  and  says  Germany's  challenge  will 
be  met  with  "force  to  the  utmost." 

April  11 — Germans  attack  British  from  La  Bassee 
to  Ypres-Comines  Canal  and  push  them  back  6 
miles  on  north  end  of  battle  front  at  Estaires  and 
Steenwerck.  British  troops  retire  from  Armen- 
tieres,  which  is  full  of  gas. 

— British  troops  continue  advance  in  Palestine. 

— A  shot  from  German  long  range  gun  strikes  found- 
ling asylum  in  Paris;  kills  4;  wounds  21. 

— British  in  Palestine  advance  one  mile  and  a  half 
on  5-mile  front;  take  villages  of  El-Kef r  and  Rafat. 

— Paris  despatch  states  that  in  an  official  note  a  let- 
ter of  Charles  of  Austria,  written  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Prince  Sixtus  de  Bourbon,  is  made  public,  in 
which  the  Emperor  acknowledges  the  just  claims  of 
France  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  offers  to  support  France's 
claim,  and  declares  Belgium  to  be  re-established 


War  trophies  taken  from  the  Germans. 
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Stretcher-Bearers  Bringing  Wounded  Under  Fire  From  the  Enemy. 
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German  booty  stored  in  a  church.    They  had  no  time  to  take  it  with  them  after  the  battle  of  Chateau 

Thierry. 


One  of  the  many  piles  of  booty  which  the  Germans  were  forced  tc  legive  behind  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
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and  retain  her  African  possessions.  Vienna  dis- 
patch states  that  in  an  official  telegram  to  the 
Kaiser  the  Emperor  declares  Mr.  Clemenceau  Is 
"piling  up  lies,"  and  assures  the  German  Emperor 
he  repels  the  assertion  that  he  recognizes  France's 
claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 

April  12 — Field  Marshal  Haig  issues  a  special  order, 
of  the  day,  "All  positions  must  be  held  to  the  last 
man."  Germans  sweep  the  British  and  Portuguese 
from  the  line  of  the  River  Lys;  they,  claim  to  have 
captured  20,000  prisoners  and  200  guns.  Germans 
attack  near  Ploegsteert;  force  the  British  from 
Neuve  Englise.  Germans  capture  British  garrison 
at  Armentieres  (50  officers,  1  British  and  1  Portu- 
guese General,  3,000  men,  45  cannon,  many  ma- 
chine guns  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition).  United 
States  troops  aid  in  the  repulse  of  attack  in  Toul 
sector  and  take  22  prisoners.  Germans  continue  to 
bombard  Rheims.  Germans  make  air  raid  on  east 
coast  of  England.  French  airplanes  down  8  of 
enemy,  damage  23;  also  bomb  railway  station  at 
Jussy,  Roye,  St.  Quentin,  Nesle,  Ham,  Guiscard 
and  Noyon.  British  airplanes  bomb  and  sweep  with 
machine  gun  fire  roads  packed  with  enemy  troops; 
in  air  engagements  bring  down  40  German  ma- 
chines; drive  20  out  of  control;  12  British  ma- 
chines fail  to  return.  German  air  raid  on  Paris 
kills  26,  wounds  72;  on  London,  kills  5,  injures  15. 
The  House  of  Commons  passes  the  Man  Power  bill, 
containing  Irish  conscription  clause.  British  Gov- 
ernment Committee  of  Inquiry  reports  brutal  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  by  Germans.  The  Irish 
Convention  presents  a  divided  report  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government;  proposes  Irish  Parliament  of  2 
houses;  the  Nationalists  offer  40  per  cent  of  mem- 
bership to  Unionists;  to  this  the  Ulster  Unionists 
would  not  agree. 

— Bolo  Pasha,  convicted  of  treason  in  France,  exe- 
cuted. 

April  22-23— German  destroyer  and  submarine  base 
at  Zeebrugge  blockaded  by  the  sinking  of  two  old 
cruisers,  loaded  with  cement.  The  British  cruiser 
Vindictive  runs  the  gauntlet  of  mines,  submarines 
and  heavy  gunfire,  lands  sailors  and  machine  guns 
and  distracts  attention  during  operations.  A  sim- 
ilar enterprise  attempted  at  Ostend  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  British  blockading  ships  grounding  and 
blowing  up.  British  losses  at  Zebrugge  and  Ostend ; 
Killed  officers  16,  men  144;  officers  died  of  wounds 

3,  missing  2,  wounded  29;  men  died  of  wounds  25, 
missing  14,  wounded  355. 

April  27— The  French  Government  decrees  3  meat- 
less days  a  week,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. 

April  28— The  loss  of  Kemmel  Heights  forces  Brit- 
ish to  retire.  Locre  changes  hands  5  times;  Ger- 
mans get  footing  there,  but  are  driven  from  Voor- 
mezeele. 

— In  Mesopotamia  the  British  force  the  passage  of 

the  Aqsu. 
—Dr.  Sidonio  Paes  elected  President  of  Portugeuse 

Republic. 
— The  British  sink  a  block  ship  across  entrance  to 

Ostend. 

May    20— On    south,  bank    of    Ancre,    British    enter 

Ville-sur-Ancre. 
—United   States  cargo   steamship  J.  G.   McCullough 

is  sunk  by  mine  or  torpedo  in  foreign  waters. 

May  27 — Big  drive  begins  on  western  front,  Germans 
drive  Allies  across  the  Aisne-Marne  Canal. 


May  28 — Germans  advance  in  Aisne  sector,  cross  the 
Vesle  at  two  points,  gain  much  territory,  take  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages;  French  and  British 
retire  steadily.  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  16,- 
000  prisoners. 

May  29 — Germans  take  Soissons  with  25,000  prison- 
ers, including  2  generals. 

May  31 — German  forces  north  of  the  Aisne  advance 
to  Nou.vron  and  Fontenoy,  but  fail  to  cross  the 
Marne.  United  States  transport  President  Lincoln 
returning  sunk  by  torpedo  off  the  French  coast; 
loss,  28  out  of  715. 

June  6 — West  of  Chateau-Thierry  United  States  troops 
drive  Germans  a  mile  on  2-mile  front,  take  270 
prisoners;  United  States  and  French  troops  ad- 
vance in  region  of  Neuilly-la-Poterie  and  Boures- 
ches;  German  attacks  at  Champhat,  heights  of  Blig- 
ny,  southwest  of .  Ste.  Euphraise  and  between  the 
Marne  and  Rheims  are  repulsed;  French  take  Le 
Port,  west  of  Fontenoy  and  north  of  the  Aisne, 
village  of  Vinly,  and  regain  Hill  204. 
— Germans  claim  that  since  May  27  army  group  of 
Crown  Prince  has  taken  more  than  55,000  prison- 
ers (1,500  officers)  656  guns,  2,000  machine  guns. 
— Gen.  Pershing  reports  that  on  western  front  be- 
tween April  14  and  May  31,  Lieut.  Douglas  Camp- 
bell brought  down  6  enemy  airplanes,  Capt.  Peter- 
son and  Lieut.  Rickenbacher  each  brought  down  3. 
— United  States  Marines  drive  Germans  2y2  miles, 
destroy  nest  of  machine  guns,  capture  village  of 
Torcy  and  force  way  into  Bouresches. 
— Germans  sent  ultimatum  to  Russia,  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet  must  be  returned  to  Sebastapol  as  con- 
dition of  cessation  of  advance  on  Ukraine  front; 
time  limit  set  for  June  14. 

June  7 — United  States  and  French  troops  take  vil- 
lages of  Neuilly-la-Poterie  and  Bouresches  and  Blig- 
ny,  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims,  and  200  pris- 
oners. 
— Germans  claim  to  have  taken  250  prisoners  during 

French  advance  west  of  Kemmel. 
—Northwest  of  Thierry  United  States  troops  advance 

two  and  one-half  miles  on  6-mile  front. 
— By  attacks  on  the  Marne,  Franco-American  troops 
put  Germans   on   defensive.     United   States   forces 
under  Gen.  Pershing  capture  and  hold  Bouresches; 
French  recapture  Locre  Hospice. 
— 1,000  Czecho-Slovak  troops  reach  Vladivostok. 
June  8 — United  States  Government  announces  about 
5,000  Germans  interned  as  enemy  aliens;  349  Unit- 
ed States  prisoners  in  Germany. 

June  9 — New  German  drive  begins  on  20-mile  front 
between  Montdidier  and  Noyon.  Germans  succeed 
in  getting  a  foothold  in  villages  of  Ressons-sur-Matz 
and  Maruil,  capture  heights  of  Gury,  are  held  on 
line  of  Rubescourt,  Le  Fretoy  and  Mortemer  and  on 
front  comprising  Belval,  Cannectaucourt  and  Ville. 
— British  airmen  bomb  region  around  Roye  and  fire 

3,000  rounds  of  ammunition  at  infantry. 
—British   airplanes   sink   3    German   submarines   in 

dropping  depth  bombs. 

June  10— United   States  Marines,   northwest  of  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  in  Belleau  Wood,  pierce  German  line 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  on  600-yard  front. 
—The  French  retire  2  miles  to  line  in  Bailly  and 

west  of  Nampeel. 

— Long  range  bombardment  of  Paris  resumed. 
— David  Putnam,  descendant  of  Israel  Putnam,  brings 

down  his  fifth  German  plane. 

— Germans  claim  to  have  captured  since  May  27  up 
to  75,000  prisoners. 
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June  12 — French  advance  in  region  of  Belleau 
Wood  and  St.  Maur. 

Germans  clear  Allied  forces  from  west  bank  of  Oise. 
French  are  driven  south  as  far  as  Tracy-le-Val. 

— United  States  troops  complete  seizure  of  Belleau 
Wood. 

— Final  figures  for  eighth  German  War  Loan  (in- 
cluding army  subscriptions)  places  total  at  $3,750,- 
000,000. 

— London  announces  that  German  advance  has  prac- 
tically ceased.  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  since 
beginning  of  the  drive  on  June  9,  15,000  prisoners, 
150  guns;  they  launch  attack  from  Courcelles  to 
north  of  Mery,  between  the  Aisne  and  Forest  of 
Villers-Cotterets.  Germans  take  villages  of  Laver- 
sine;  are  repulsed  at  most  other  points.  French 
drive  Germans  back  across  the  Metz  and  recapture 
Melicocq.  British  aerial  squadron  bombs  station  at 
Treves  and  factories  and  stations  at  Dillingen. 
Swedish  steamship  Dora  (1,555  tons)  sunk,  losing 
9  of  her  crew. 

—Gen.  March,  United  States  Chief  of  Staff,  announces 
more  than  800,000  United  States  troops  in  France. 

June  19 — Forty  thousand  Germans  attack  Rheims 
from  three  sides  and  are  repelled  with  heavy  loss. 
Vienna  City  Council  protests  against  reduction  of 
bread  ration.  In  Bulgaria  an  anti-German  is  asked 
to  organize  a  new  cabinet.  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounces 21  German  destroyers  and  many  subma- 
rines penned  at  Zeebrugge.  Paris  announces  Ger- 
mans since  Jan.  31  attempt  14  raids,  with  300  air- 
planes; 22  passed  French  aerial  defensive;  9  of 
these  brought  down. 

— Gen.  March  announces  United  States  forces  now 
hold  39  miles  of  battle  front  in  France. 

-  -United  States  airmen  partially  destroy  bridge  over 
the  Piave  in  Italy. 

June  24— Major  Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr.  cited  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  action. 

June  25— United  States  Marines  clear  Belleau  Woods; 

capture  300  Germans. 
— United  States  troops  of  Sanitary  Corps  arrive  in 

Italy. 

June  30 — France  recognizes  Czecho-Slovaks  as  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

— English  and  Japanese  land  at  Vladivostok,  patrol 
streets  and  enforce  neutrality  in  area  where  con- 
sulates are  located,  while  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Bol- 
sheviki  fight,  resulting  in  victory  of  Czecho-Slovaks. 

July  1 — United  States  Marines  land  at  Kola;  co-op- 
erate with  British  and  French  in  protecting  rail- 
road and  war  supplies  from  Finnish  White  Guards. 

—United  States  transport  Covington  (16,339  tons) 
torpedoed  on  home  trip,  with  loss  of  6  of  crew. 

July  2 — Americans  capture  village  of  Vaux;  Germans 
lose  heavily  in  counter  attacks. 

July  5 — Thirteen  United  States  airmen  in  fights  with 
23  German  planes,  down  3,  without  loss  on  west- 
ern front. 

— British  airmen  bombard  Coblenz;  kill  12;  wound  23. 

— Count  von  Mirbach,  German  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, assassinated  at  Moscow. 

July  11 — French  capture  Corey,  also  chateau  and  the 

farm  of  St.  Paul,  south  of  Corey. 
— Germans  capture  5  United  States  airplanes  headed 

for  Coblenz. 

July  11 — Germany  demands  from  Holland  60,000 
cows,  3,000  horses,  10,000  tons  of  cheese,  other  prod- 
ucts and  a  monthly  credit  of  $2,800,000. 


— United  States  steamship  Westover  sunk  by  torpe- 
do in  European  waters;  10  of  crew  missing. 

July  12 — Japan  makes  $250,000,000  loan  to  Siberia; 
Japanese  troops  to  be  provisioned  when  they  reach 
Vladivostok. 

— Gen.  March  announces  750,000  United  States  troops 
in  France,  organized  into  three  army  corps;  Gen. 
Hunter  Liggett  is  commander  of  the  First  Corps. 
New  York  troops  form  part  of  Second  corps. 

July  18 — Soissons  taken  and  30,000  prisoners. 

— Mr.   Hoover  says  United   States  sent  during   test 

year  $1,400,000,000  worth  of  food  to  the  Alii  33. 
—French  and  Americans  advance  on  a  25-mile  front 
to  depth  of  3  to  6  miles,  United  States  troops  tak- 
ing a  di>zen  villages,  4,000  prisoners,  30  guns. 

— Japan  accepts  proposal  from  Washington  for  joint 
intervention  in  Siberia. 

July  19 — Germans  retreat  across  the  Marne. 

July  29 — In  Marne  salient  French  and  Americans 
advance  2  to  3  miles  on  20-mile  front,  taking  many 
villages;  Bligne,  Ville-en-Tardenois  captured  on 
the  east;  Cierges  and  Villers-Argron  in  center.  On 
the  west  French  capture  Grand-Rozo/. 

July  30 — Americans  and  French  lose  and  regain  Cier- 
ges and  Beugneux  and  push  ahead  2  miles. 

Aug.  3 — Allies  advance  on  30-mile  front  to  the  Aisne 
and  Vesle,  regain  50  villages,  obliterate  remnant  of 
Marne  salient.  Germans  evacuate  positions  on  a 
front  of  3  miles  west  of  the  Ancre  and  withdraw 
east  of  that  stream. 

— Americans  reach  outskirts  of  Fismes.  Allied  pa- 
trols west  of  Rheims  hold  Vesle  fords. 

— Gen.  March  says  it  was  the  Rainbow  Division  of 
New  York  that  last  week  defeated  the  Prussian 
Guard. 

Aug.  4 — German  retreat  in  Aisne  district  continues. 
United  States  and  French  troops  occupy  Fismes 
and  cross  Vesle  at  four  points.  French  occupy  St. 
Vaast. 

— In  Montdidier  salient  Germans  withdraw  on  5  to 
10  mile  front.  French  occupy  left  bank  of  the 
Ayre.  British  reoccupy  Parnancourt  and  Hamel. 

Aug.  5 — Germans  continue  withdrawal  on  the  Ancre 
and  the  Ayre.  United  States  troops  complete  cap- 
ture of  Fismes.  French  regain  the  Amiens-Mont- 
didier  railroad.  Germans  evacuate  Lys  salient, 
north  of  La  Basse  Canal  and  east  of  Robecq,  pressed 
closely  by  the  British. 

— Russian  and  Finnish  delegates  meet  in  Berlin  to 
draw  peace  agreement. 

— Paris  again  shelled  by  long-range  German  gun. 

Aug.  6— Dewitt  C.  Poole,  United  States  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Moscow  destroys  his  codes  and  records  and 
turns  over  business  of  consulate  to  Swedish  offi- 
cials. 

— United  States  steamship  Morak  (3,023  gross  tons) 
sunk  by  submarine  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

Aug.  7 — United  States  and  French  troops  cross  the 
Vesle.  British  troops  advance  between  Lawo  and 
Clarice  Rivers  1,000  yards  and  rush  German  post 
near  Vieux  Berquin  in  Lys  sector. 

— Lloyd  George,  in  House  of  Commons,  says  15^  U 
boats  have  been  sunk;  75  last  year. 

— Major  Gen.  Graves  is  named  to  command  United 
States  Siberian  contingent 

Aug.  10 — United  States  schooners  Katy  Palmar,  Re- 
liance and  Alida  May  sunk  by  German  submarine, 
also  the  Sybil  and  Mary  Sennett  of  Gloucester, 
Mass. 
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— French  capture  Montdidier  and  reach  Chaulnes. 
United  States  troops  capture  Chipilly.  British  ad- 
vance toward  Braye;  take  nearly  400  guns  and 
more  than  24,000  prisoners.  The  27th  division, 
"Empire,"  New  York,  is  with  the  British  army  in 
Flanders. 

Aug.  15 — Canadian  troops  capture  villages  of  Dia- 
mery  and  Parvillers,  northwest  of  Roye.  British 
advance  northwest  of  Chaulnes;  their  patrols  enter 
Albert.  French  make  local  gains  between  the  Matz 
and  the  Oise  rivers. 

— Prisoners  taken  on  western  front  now  number 
30,344. 

— Allies  from  Archangel  penetrate  100  miles  from 
Archangel  along  railway  to  Vologda. 

— First  of  United  States  contingent  to  operate  in  Si- 
beria, 27th  United  States  Infantry,  from  Philippines, 
lands  at  Vladivostok. 

— A  British  column,  pushing  up  through  Persia, 
reaches  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

— United  States  schooner  Madingadah  shelled  and 
sunk  by  submarine  near  Winter  Quarter  Shoals 
Light  Vessel. 

— United  States  steamer  Cubore  (7,300  tons),  sunk 
by  submarine;  no  lives  lost. 

Aug.  20 — Marshal  Foch  begins  drive  on  15-mile  front 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise;  advances  nearly 
3  miles;  captures  a  dozen  villages  and  8,000  pris- 
oners. 

Aug.  21 Gen.  March  announces  32  United  States 

army  divisions  on  French  soil. 


— British  troops  capture  Albert,  in  Lys  salient;  reach 
outskirts  to  Neuf-Berquin.  French  widen  front  on 
south  bank  of  Oise;  cross  the  Ailette;  approach 
forest  of  Coucy,  north  of  Oise;  reach  Divette  river; 
take  a  large  number  of  guns  and  prisoners. 

— Paris  reports  capture  of  100,000  Germans  on  west- 
ern front  since  July  19;  defeat  of  6  German  ar- 
mies since  Aug.  15. 

— United  States  bombing  airplanes  drop  38  bombs 
on  Conflans,  a  town  on  Verdun-Metz  railroad. 

— Gen.  Haig  continues  advance  from  Ancre  to  the 
Somme.  British  capture  Sapignies  and  Behagnies, 
towns  north  of  Bapaume.  Welsh  troops  capture 
Mametz  Woods.  French  are  in  possession  of  en- 
tire south  bank  of  the  Oise  and  the  Ailette  River, 
from  the  Oise  to  Pont  St.  Mard. 

Aug.  24 — United  States  troops  advance  east  of  Ba- 
zoches;  repel  German  raid  in  the  Vosges. 

Aug.  28 — Gen.  March  says  United  States  troops  and 
Allies  in  8  weeks  since  July  1  have  taken  102,000 
prisoners  and  1,300  guns.  War  Department  esti- 
mates on  basis  of  prisoners  captured  that  Germany 
in  same  period  must  have  lost  nearly  350,000  killed 
and  wounded. 

Aug.  29 — British  take  Bapaume.  French  take  Noyon. 
Gen.  Mangin  crosses  the  Oise;  captures  Morlin- 
court.  United  States  and  French  troops  capture 
Juvigny,  but  lose  Chavigny.  British  capture  Gin- 
chy  and  outflank  Peronne.  British  have  taken 
since  Aug.  21,  26,000  prisoners. 

Aug.   30 — British  capture  Bullecourt  and  reach  Wo- 


Trophies  of  the  war. 

Gas  alarm  sirens  of  various  types.  By  turning  the  handles,  a  most  weird  and  frightful  sound  is  pro- 
duced. Bicycle  wheels  are  also  shown,  one  with  spring  tire  and  one  with  rope  tire,  demonstrating  the 
shortage  of  rubber  in  Germany  during  the  war. 
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tan  line.  Germans  retreat  from  Flanders.  Brit- 
ish occupy  Bailleul;  capture  Conblis  and  advance 
toward  Peronne.  United  States  and  French  retake 
Chavigny  and  extend  line  east  of  Coucy. 

Sept.  2 — On  western  front  Allied  forces  have  taken 
since  July  15,  128,302  prisoners;  2,069  guns;  1,734 
mine  throwers,  13,783  machine  guns. 

Sept.  7 — General  retreat  of  Germans  on  front  of  100 
miles,  Arras-Cambrai  sector  to  Rheims.  British 
advance  9  miles  beyond  the  Somme;  take  Haucourt, 
Sorel-le-Grand  and  Metz-en-Centerre.  French  cross 
St.  Quentin  Canal;  take  Tugny  Bridge  and  station 
at  St.  Simon,  also  Tergniar,  3  miles  from  La  Fere. 
British  airmen  bomb  Mannheim,  poison  gas  center. 

Sept.  8 — Allies  advance  3  miles  toward  St.  Quentin. 
French  advance  within  2  miles  of  La  Fere.  Brit- 
ish occupy  Villeveque  Roisel  and  Ste.-Emilie.  Unit- 
ed States  troops  take  village  of  Glennes. 

Sept.  9 — British  advance  within  5  miles  of  Hinden- 

*  burg  line;  take  Gouzeacourt  Wood  and  occupy  Ver- 
mand  and  Vendelles.  French  again  cross  Crozat  Ca- 
nal, opposite  Liez;  hold  entire  length  of  canal. 

— All  British  and  French  consuls  throughout  Russia 
controlled  by  Bolsheviki  are  imprisoned.  Soviet 
Government  offers  to  exchange  diplomatists  with 
England,  provided  she  guarantee  safe  conduct  of 
all  Russians  held  in  London. 

— Five  hundred  and  twelve  counter  revolutionists  at 
Petrograd  shot  in  reprisal  for  killing  of  Moses 
Uritzky,  Bolshevik  Commissioner,  and  35  land  own- 
ers put  to  death  on  account  of  attack  on  Premier 
Lenine. 

Sept.  10 — French  close  on  south  end  of  Hindenburg 
line;  now  less  than  4  miles  from  St.  Quentin,  2 
from  La  Fere,  1  from  St.  Gobain. 

— British  airmen  bomb  U  boat  shelters  at  Bruges 
and  docks  at  Ostend. 

— Baron  Burian,  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
in  address  to  Vienna  newspaper  men,  says  military 
decision  by  Central  Powers  is  doubtful,  and  pro- 
poses calm  exchange  of  views  with  the  Entente 
Powers. 

Sept.  13 — British  advance  near  Cambrai  and  around 
La  Bassee.  Gen.  Pershing's  forces  practically  wipe 
out  St.  Mihiel  salient;  take  12,000  prisoners,  60 
big  guns.  The  railway,  Verdun  to  Toul  and  Nancy 
via  St.  Mih'iel,  intact  and  open  to  the  Allies.  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Generals  Pershing  and  Petain 
visit  St.  Mihiel  a  few  hours  after  its  capture. 

— Allied  airmen  bomb  Metz  and  Courcelles. 

Sept.  15 — British  capture  Maissemy,  northwest  of  St. 
Quentin.  United  States  troops  advance  2  to  3 
miles  on  33-mile  front;  capture  200  cannon  in  St. 
Mihiel  wedge.  Fortress  of  Metz  opens  fire  on  Al- 
lied forces. 

Sept.  18 — United  States  rejects  Austro-Hungarian 
peace  proposal. 

— United  States  steamer  Buena  Ventura  torpedoed 
on  voyage,  Bordeaux  to  Philadelphia;  3  boats  with 
64  men  missing. 

— Gen.  Allenby,  in  Palestine,  attacks  Turks  on  16- 
mile  front;  breaks  through  between  Rafat  and  the 
sea  and  advances  12  miles;  takes  3,000  prisoners. 

— British  evacuate  Baku,  on  Caspian  Sea,  and  with- 
draw to  Persian  base. 

— German  Ambassador,  in  Vienna,  presents  German's 
reply  to  Austro-Hungarian  peace  note,  and  says 
Germany  is  ready  to  participate  in  proposed  ex- 
change of  ideas. 


— Gen.  March,  United  States  Chief  of  Staff,  says 
1,750,000  soldiers  have  been  sent  abroad. 

—United  States  Government  directs  its  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  in  neutral  and  Allied  countries  to 
ascertain  whether  Governments  to  which  they  are 
accredited  will  join  in  immediate  action  to  protest 
against  Russian  terrorism. 

— Japanese  Cabinet,  headed  by  Field  Marshal  Count 
Terauchy,  resigns. 

Sept.  22 — United  States  troops  make  2  raids  on  Ger- 
mans northeast  of  St.  Mihiel;  take  34  prisoners,  2 
machine  guns. 

— Serbian  forces  advance  in  region  of  Cebren,  take 
high  crest  near  Porta  and  Czena. 

— In  Palestine,  Gen.  Allenby  advances  beyond  Naza- 
reth, taking  18,000  prisoners,  120  guns,  much  am- 
munition. 

Sept.  24 — Count  von  Hertling,  in  Reichstag,  declares 
public  discontent  in  Germany  not  justified  by  mili- 
tary situation  on  western  front;  he  admits  the  sit- 
uation is  grave,  but  says:  "We  have  no  cause  to  be 
faint-hearted;  we  have  already  had  to  pass  through 
harder  times." 

Sept.  26 — United  States  troops,  on  20-mile  front,  ad- 
vance 7  miles  between  Argonne  Forest  and  Ver- 
dun; take  12  towns,  5,000  prisoners.  Left  of  the 
Americans,  French  advance  4  miles,  retake  strong 
positions. 

Sept.  28 — Gen.  Haig's  men  cross  Scheldt  Canal,  cut 
Cambrai-Douai  road  and  now  within  2  miles  of 
Cambrai;  take  Highland  and  Walsh  Ridges,  cap- 
ture Noyelles-sur-L'Escaut,  Cantaing  and  Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame.  French  on  Aisne  front  capture  Ft. 
Malmaison;  take  Somme-Py,  Jouy  and  Aizi.  Ca- 
nadians take  the  villages  of  Raillencourt  and  Sailly. 
United  States  troops  advance  2  miles  to  outskirts  of 
Brieulles  and  Exermont.  United  States  batteries 
hit  two  trains  loaded  with  German  troops  entering 
Brieulles.  Belgian  and  British  troops  advance  over 
4  miles;  take  Houthhulst  Wood  and  most  of  Bar- 
chantall  Ridge. 

Sept.  28 — Panic  on  Budapest  Bourse  and  peace 
riots  in  Berlin,  during  which  many  statues  are 
smashed. 

— Von  Hertling  resigns  as  Chancellor,  and  Admiral 
von  Hintze  as  Foreign  Secretary. 

— On  Verdun  front,  18  United  States  pursuit  planes 
battle  with  25  German  Fokkers  and  bring  down 
7;  losing  none. 

— Secretary    of    State    Lansing,    in    reply    to    Ger- 
many's threat  to   execute  United  States   prison- 
ers  of   war   found   with   shot   guns,    gave   notice 
that   in   such    event   reprisals   will   be   taken    on . 
German  prisoners  in  United  States. 

Oct.  2 — New  York  troops  force  back  Germans  in 
Argonne  Forest.  Armies  of  Gens.  Gouraud  and 
Berthelot  continue  advance  on  front  east  and 
west  of  Rheims;  reach  Aisne  Canal,  pass  beyond 
St.  Quentin.  Germans  recapture  Esquehart  on 
British  front,  otherwise  whole  of  Hindenburg 
system  below  Bellicourt  Tunnel  in  hands  of  Brit- 
ish. British  advance  2,000  yards  southeast  of 
Roulers;  take  Rolleghemcapelle.  French  occupy 
Poulloin,  and  take  forts  of  St.  Thierry  and  St. 
Quentin.  North  of  Vesle  River  capture  Roncy, 
Guyencourt,  Bouffignereux,  Villers-Frarujueux, 
Cauroy  and  Courcy.  French  troops  pierce  over  5 
miles  of  barbed  wire  and  take  Challerange  (im- 
portant railway  junction),  northwest  of  Rnein.s; 
take  Cormicy;  reach  Aisne  Canal,  between 
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©onavreux  and  La  Neuviiletta;  tatoe  2,800  pris- 
oners; in  center  Gen.  Berthelot  captures  Loivre. 
—Thirty  Italian  naval  units  and  a  large  number  of 
airmen  bombard  town  and  harbor  of  Durazzo,  in 
Albania. 

Oct.  3 — Latest  summary  of  war  material  taken  by 
United  States  troops  in  Argonne  section  shows 
120  guns,  2,750  trench  mortars,  300  machine 
guns,  100  anti-tank  guns,  thousands  of  shells, 
hundreds  of  thousands  rounds  of  small  arms  am- 
munition. 

— On  western  front  in  week  ending  today  Allies 
have  taken  60,000  prisoners  and  1,000  guns. 

— British  troops  are  in  Lenz  and  Armentieres  and 
within  7  miles  of  Lille. 

— United  States  cargo  steamship  Lake  City  (3,500 
tons)  collides  with  oil  tanker  James  McKee  off 
Key  West  and  sinks;  30  of  crew  (35)  reported 
safe. 

— Italian  steamship  Alberta  Treves  (3,838  tons) 
torpedoed  about  300  miles  off  American  coast; 
21  of  crew  missing. 

— Greek  troops  enter  Drama;  Bulgarians  in  with- 
drawing carry  off  cattle,  cereals  and  railroad 
rolling  stock. 

— French  Airmen  bomb  enemy  cantonments  and 
bivouacs  in  Lenz  region,  in  Valley  of  Suippe  and 
railway  stations. 

Oct.  4 — German  retreat  continues  on  Len2  front. 
British  advance  to  within  6  miles  of  Lille,  at 
Wavrin  and  Erquinghem;  reach  outskirts  of 


Montbrehaia,  north  of  St.  Quentin.  Belgians  and 
French  make  slight  advance  toward  Hooglede 
and  Roulers.  On  British  front  Germans  retake 
Montbrehain  and  Beaurevoir.  Germans  evacuate 
Brimart  and  Berru.  Northwest  of  Verdun  5 
United  States  airmen  fight  7  Germans;  bring 
down  1.  Seven  German  planes  brought  down 
by  anti-aircraft  guns.  Eight  United  States  pur- 
suit planes  run  into  squadron  of  25  German 
planes;  5  Germans  brought  down;  Americans 
losing  1. 

Oct.  6 — German  Chancellor  Prince  Maximillian, 
through  Swiss  Government,  sends  note  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  requesting  him  to  take  in  hand  res- 
toration of  peace,  acquaint  belligerents  of  re- 
quest and  invite  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries; 
says  German  Government  accepts  Wilson  pro- 
gram of  Jan.  8  and  later  addresses,  and  requests 
immeditae  armistice. 

— Franco-Americans  cross  the  Aisne.  Gen.  Berthe- 
lot's  army  crosses  Aisne  Canal  north  of  Rheims. 

Oct.  7 — French  pursue  Germans  northeast  of 
Rheims;  take  Berry-au-Bac,  cross  Arnes  River, 
take  St.  Masmes,  northeast  of  Rheims.  British 
advance  on  4-mile  front  north  of  Scarpe  River; 
take  2  villages.  United  States  troops  strike  on 
left  wing  east  of  the  Argonne.  British  take  vil- 
lages of  Biache-St.  Vaast  and  Oppy.  Germans 
set  fire  to  Laon. 

— French  sailors  capture  Beirut,  seaport  of  Syria, 
on  the  Mediterranean. 


Going  through  barbed  wire  entanglements. 

These  "Yanks"  are  advancing  over  path  just  made  by  a   tank.     One   man  can    be   seen   where  he   fell 
over  a  wire  enttanglement.     Part  of  107th  Infantry. 
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— United  States  troops  drive  enemy  out  of  Chalet- 
Chehery  and  seize  height  west  of  the  Aire.  Brit- 
ish and  United  States  troops  attack  between  St. 
Quentin  and  Cambrai;  advance  about  2  miles  on 
entire  front;  capture  Beaugard  and  Fremont.  On 
left  front,  Scottish  and  Welsh  take  village  of 
Serain.  In  center  British  and  Welsh  take  Malin- 
court.  New  Zealanders  take  Esnes.  British  take 
Fresnes-les-Montauban  and  Neuvireuil. 

Oct.  8 — Italian  fleet,  aided  by  United  States  sub- 
marines and  French  and  British  destroyers,  at- 
tack and  destroy  Austrian  fleet  and  naval  base 
of  Durazzo. 

— The  President,  through  Secretary  of  State  Lans- 
ing, asks  Imperial  German  Government  if  it  ac- 
cepts terms  laid  down  by  him  on  Jan.  8,  1918. 
Says  he  could  not  propose  armistice  to  Allies  so 
long  as  German  or  Austrian  armies  are  on  their 
soil,  and  asks  whether  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is 
speaking  merely  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Empire,  who  have  thus  far  conducted  the 
war. 

Oct.  9. — United  States  troops  break  through  Kriem- 
hilde  line  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  and  with 
French,  clear  Argonne  Wood. 

— United  States  aero  bombing  expedition  of  200 
bombing  airplanes,  100  pursuit  machines,  50  tri- 
planes,  drop  32  tons  of  explosives  on  German 
cantonment  in  area  between  Wavrille  and  Dan- 
villers,  about  12  miles  north  of  Verdun;  during 
fight  destroy  12  enemy  planes.  In  addition,  same 
day,  United  States  airplanes  brought  down  5 
German  machines  and  balloons. 

— Serbians  reach  Goritza. 

—United  States  submarine  chaser  No.  219  sinks 
from  an  explosion;  1  killed,  1  missing;  an  officer 
and  8  men  injured. 

— Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse,  brother-in- 
law  of  German  Emperor,  elected  King  of  Fin- 
land by  Finnish  Landtag. 

Oct.  10 — British  take  Cambrai  and  advance  12 
miles  beyond;  take  Le  Gateau,  important  railway 
junction,  and  Roucroy,  7  miles  northwest  of 
Douai.  French  advance  east  of  St.  Quentin. 
United  States  troops  capture  Vaux-Andigny  and 
St.  Souplet,  also  Busigny,  6  miles  southwest  of 
Le  Cateau. 

—Since  beginning  of  St.  Mihiel  offensive  United 
States  anti-aircraft  cannon  and  machine  guns 
have  brought  down  32  enemy  planes;  20  by  ma- 
chine guns;  12  by  heavier  guns. 

—  Irish  mail  steamer  Leinster,  carrying  687  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  75,  torpedoed  in  Irish 
Channel  by  German  submarine;  480  lives  lost. 

Oct.  11 — French  -continue  pursuit  of  Germans  east 
of  St.  Quentin,  advance  4  miles,  occupy  Fieul- 
iune,  Neuvillette,  Regny,  Chatillon-sur-Oise,  and  The- 
nelles;  south  of  Oise  take  Servais;  between  Ailette 
and  Aisne  take  Beaulieu-et-Chivy,  Vermeuil,  Cor- 
tonne  and  Buorg-et-Camin;  cross  the  Aisne,  occupy 
Pargnan  and  Beaurieaux,  and  capture  Termes,  and 
Grandpre  railroad  station.  British  capture  lurvy 
(in  angle  between  Selle  River  and  Scheldt  Canal) 
and  village  of  Briastre;  between  the  Scarpe  and 
Quiery-la-Motte,  take  Sailly-en-Ostrevent,  Vitry-en- 
Artois,  Izel-les-Equerchin,  Drocourt  and  Fouguieres. 

Oct.  12 — Gen.  Haig  and  British  advance  within  a  mile 
of  Douai.  Germans  retire  behind  the  Sensee  Canal. 
French  Capture  Vouziers. 


—At  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  the 
President  receives  from  Associated  Press  unofficial 
text  of  Germany's  reply  to  his  questions  of  Oct.  8 
— accepts  terms  of  Mr.  Wilson's  address  of  Jan.  28, 
1918;  suggests  a  mixed  commission  to  make  ar- 
rangements; agrees  to  evacuation  and  claims  to  be 
supported  by  great  majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  German  people. 

—The  British  hold  villages  of  Hamel,  Brebiere,  and 
Ceuincy  and  capture  Montigny,  Harnes  and  Anany. 
United  States  troops  take  Consent  oye  Woods  and 
Molleville  Farm  and  are  before  St.  Juvin  and  Cumel 
which  are  in  flames.  United  States  troops  gain  5 
miles  on  40-mile  front,  defeat  7  German  divisions; 
capture  10,000  prisoners;  take  St.  Mihiel,  Thiun- 
court  and  other  towns. 

—United  States  transport  Amphian  (7,409  tons)  home- 
ward bound,  has  2  hours'  running  fight  with  U  boat 
800  miles  off  Atlantic  coast;  8  men  wounded,  2 
fatally. 

— Serbians  capture  Nish. 

Oct.  13 — French  take  Laon  and  La  Fere.  Gen.  Gou- 
raud  reached  Aisne  bend  below  Rethel,  27  miles 
northeast  of  Rheims.  The  British  cross  the  Sen- 
see  Canal;  take  200  prisoners;  5,000  civilians  in 
villages  and  towns  taken  are  liberated. 

— Since  beginning  Champagne  offensive  French  have 
taken  21,567  prisoners  (499  officers),  600  guns,  3,500 
machine  guns,  200  mine  throwers,  a  great  quantity 
of  munitions  and  war  materials. 

— President  Poincare,  in  Paris,  makes  Premier  Hughes 
of  Australia  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Oct.  14 — United  States  troops  pass  beyond  Cumel  and 
Ronagny,  pierce  positions  of  St.  Georges  and  Lan- 
dres-et-St.  Georges;  take  about  75  prisoners.  Unit- 
ed States  patrol  crosses  Selle  River  near  St.  Soup- 
let;  takes  30  prisoners.  Allies  take  Denaat,  Boseh- 
molen,  Gulleghem,  Wilvergham  and  Wervicq. 
French  capture  Roulers.  Belgians  take  Hazebrook, 
Gitsberg  and  Beverin.  All  take  prisoners.  Day's 
total,  7,100.  Germans  react  heavily  in  area  north 
of  Le  Chateau. 

Oct.  14 — France  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with  Fin- 
land. 

— The  President  replies  to  Germany's  peace  offer  in 
effect  that  military  supremacy  of  armies  of  United 
States  and  the  Allies  must  be  safeguarded,  proc- 
esses and  methods  left  to  military  advisers;  illegal 
and  inhumane  practices  must  cease  and  German 
people  must  alter  their  government  so  that  no  one 
power  can  of  its  single  choice  destroy  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Oct.  15 — United  States  troops  widen  breach  in  the 
Kriemhild  line.  German  counter  attacks  fail.  Left 
wing  crosses  the  Aire  and  pass  Grand  Pre;  center 
takes  Hill  286.  British  in  Selle  Valley  take  vil- 
lage of  Haussy  and  300  prisoners.  Gen.  Plumer 
in  last  three  days  advances  8  miles  in  Flanders; 
takes  towns  of  Comines,  Wervicq,  Menin,  Wuilver- 
ghem,  Heule  and  Guerne. 

— United  States  transport  America  sinks  at  Ho- 
boken  pier. 

Oct.  18— Allies  take  Zeebrugge,  Bruges,  Thielt,  Tour- 
coing,  Roubaix  and  many  other  small  towns.  Brit- 
ish take  more  of  the  Lille  salient.  United  States 
and  British  troops  attack  east  of  La  Cateau,  take 
Bazel.  French  retake  Forest  of  Andigny  and  vil- 
lage of  Mennevret,  a  gain  of  3  miles.  United  States 
infantry  advance  north  of  Romagne  and  take  Ban- 


theville; 
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rille;  northwest  of  Grand  Pre,  take  Talma  Farm. 

— More  than  60  United  States  bombing  planes  attack 
Bayonville,  Buzancy  and  other  towns  north  of 
Grand  Pre;  escorting  planes  bring  down  10  Ger- 
man planes;  140  United  States  planes  raid  be- 
yond German  lines  and  all  return.  They  raid  Re- 
monville,  Briquenay,  Verpel,  Clery-le-Grand,  Ain- 
creville  and  Inrecourt;  pursuit  planes  engage  in  35 
aero  fights;  bring  down  12  enemy  planes. 

— French  Premier  Clemenceau,  in  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, says:  "Our  victory  does  not  spell  revenge." 

— Czechs  occupy  Prague,  in  Bohemia.  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council,  sitting  in  Paris,  formally  de- 
clares independence. 

— Emperor  Charles  proclaims  plans  for  federization 
of  Austria. 

— Guatemala  confiscates  German  owned  electric  light 
company  at  Guatemala  City. 

Oct.  19 — British  advance  east  of  Lille  toward  Tour- 
nai.  British,  Americans  and  French  press  Ger- 
mans along  the  Oise-Sambre  Canal  in  Argonne  and 
Meuse  region.  Germans  withdraw  from  Belgian 
and  French  front  from  North  Sea  to  the  Sambre; 
6,000  Germans  are  caught  between  advancing 
troops  and  the  Holland  frontier  above  Eecloo.  Ger- 
mans evacuate  Loges  Wood  on  northwest  and  Ban- 
theville  Wood  to  the  east. 

— Allies  capture  Zaietchar,  close  to  Bulgarian  bor- 
der. 

— President  says  to  Austria,  in  effect:  "United  States, 
having  recognized  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  terms  of 
Jan.  8  address  no  longer  applies,"  and  refuses  to 
an  armistice. 


Oct.  23 — President  Wilson  repfies  to  the  German  note, 
he  will  take  up  question  of  armistice  with  his  co- 
belligerents,  refers  details  to  field  commanders 
says:  "If  we  must  deal  with  the  present  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany  we  cannot  trust  it  and 
must  demand  surrender." 

Oct.  26 — British  troops  cross  Rhonelle  and  circle 
Valenciennes;  take  Famars  and  1,000  prisoners. 
The  French  press  east  from  the  Oise  and  northeast 
from  the  Serre  toward  Hirson;  take  Mont  Carmel 
and  Angelfontaine. 

— A  German  official  paper  at  Berlin  announces  that 
the  Emperor  has  accepted  a  request  for  retirement 
made  by  General  of  Infantry  Ludendorff,  the  First 
Quartermaster  General  and  commander  in  time  of 
peace  of  25th  Infantry  Brigade.  Despatches  from 
the  German  capital  indicate  that  the  resignation 
had  been  forced  by  the  pro-peace  majority  in  the 
Reichstag.  Ludendorff  was  the  soldier  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reputation  as  en  expert  in  retreat  tac- 
tics, was  put  on  the  western  front  to  extricate  the 
Crown  Prince's  armies  from  the  tightening  grasp 
of  the  Allied  forces. 

Nov.  1 — General  Pershing's  forces  advance  to  north- 
east of  Grandpre,  capture  a  dozen  or  more  fortified 
villages  and  3,000  prisoners;  tako  Andevanne  and 
clear  the  Bois  des  Loges.  Hungarian  Republic  pro- 
claimed in  Budapest,  where  the  national  colors,  red, 
white  and  green,  are  displayed;  mobs  release  mili- 
tary and  political  prisoners;  Emperor  Charles  es- 
capes to  Godollo,  20  miles  northeast  of  Budapest. 
The  red  flag  of  Socialism  is  hoisted  in  Vienna.  Na- 


The  Eyes  of  the  Army. 

This  is  an  American  observer  at  an  advanced  post  in  "No  Man's  Land."    He  is  looking  through  a  per- 
iscope.   Note  the  wires  running  back  on  the  ground.     Also,  the  signal  revolver  ready  to  be  fired. 
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tional  Assembly  meets  in  Vienna  and  accepts  a  new 
Constitution  without  the  crown;  Victor  Adler,  So- 
cialist, is  Foreign  Secretary;  Cavalry  Captain  Mey- 
er, War  Minister;  Dr.  Maboja,  Social  Democrat, 
Minister  of  Interior;  Dr.  Steinwender,  German  Na- 
tionalist, Minister  of  Finance. 

Nov  2— Above  Verdun  United  States  troops  advance 
an  average  of  2%  miles  on  14-mile  front;  in  last  2 
days  take  3,000  prisoners,  60  heavy  cannon,  hun- 
dreds of  machine  guns;  capture  Fosse,  8  miles 
southwest  from  Stenay;  railway  junctions  in 
regions  of  Montm6dy  and  Longuyon  under  the  fire 
of  United  States  big  guns.  Paris  reports  since  drive 
began  on  western  front,  July  15,  Allied  armies  have 
taken  362,355  prisoners  (7,990  officers),  6,217  can- 
non, 38,622  machine  guns,  3,907  mine  throwers. 
During  October  Allies  captured  103,343  prisoners 
(2,472  officers),  2,064  cannon,  13,639  machine  guns, 
1,198  mine  throwers.  British  casualties  reported 
during  October  total  158,825  officers  and  men. 

— Italians  advance  on  125-mile  front,  reach  Taglia- 
mento  River;  in  present  off ensive . have  freed  over 
1,000  square  miles  of  conquered  territory,  taken 
80,000  prisoners,  1,600  guns;  booty  taken  exceeds 
in  value  $800,000,000.  In  the  Trentino  Italians  ad- 
vance as  far  as  Sugana  Valley,  passing  the  Aus- 
trian frontier. 

— Italian  Government  announces  that  officer  of  Aus- 
trian General  Staff  presented  himself  at  front  of 
Italian  lines  bearing  credentials,  asking  to  discuss 
armistice;  Gen.  Diaz  referred  question  to  Premier 
Orlando,  now  in  Paris,  who  informs  Inter-Allied 
Conference,  which  discusses  and  defines  armistice 
conditions,  and  charged  Gen.  Diaz  in  name  of  Gov- 
ernments of  Allies  and  of  United  States  to  com- 
municate them  to  Austrian  white  flag  bearers. 

—King  Boris  abdicates  throne  of  Bulgaria;  Peasant 
Government  established  at  Tirnova  under  leader- 
ship of  M.  Stambulivsky  (pardoned  by  King  Fer- 
dinand Sept.  30.) 

NOV>  3 — United  States  troops  advance  to  within  4 
miles  of  Stenay,  take  many  towns,  prisoners  and 
much  booty. 

Nov.  4 — Austria  accepts  truce  terms — immediate  end- 
ing of  hostilities  by  land,  on  sea  and  in  air;  demobi- 
lization of  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  immediate  with- 
drawal from  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  half  of 
equipment  to  be  surrendered;  evacuation  of  all  ter- 
ritory invaded  since  war  began,  military  and  rail- 
way equipment  and  coal  to  be  given  up;  no  new 
destruction,  pillage  or  requisitions;  right  of  free 
movement  over  territory  and  means  of  communica- 
tion; evacuation  in  15  days  of  all  German  troops, 
any  remaining  to  be  interned;  local  authorities  of 
evacuated  territory  to  administer  under  Allied  con- 
trol; repatriation  without  reciprocity  of  all  Allied 
prisoners  of  war  interned  subjects  of  civil  pop- 
ulations; naval  conditions,  definite  information  of 
location  and  movements  of  Austro-Hungarian  ships 
to  be  given;  surrender  of  15  submarines  and  all 
German  submarines  now  in  or  hereafter  entering 
into  Austro-Hungarian  waters;  other  surface  war 
ships  to  be  disarmed;  34  war  ships  to  be  surren- 
dered; freedom  of  the  Adriatic  and  up  the  Danube; 
Allies  and  United  States  to  occupy  or  dismantle 
fortifications;  blockade  conditions  unchanged,  naval 
aircraft  to  be  concentrated  at  designated  bases; 
evacuation  of  Italian  coasts,  occupation  by  Allies 
and  United  States  of  land  and  sea  fortifications; 
merchant  vessels  to  be  returned;  no  destruction  of 


ships  or  material;   naval  and  marine  prisoners  to 

be  returned  without  reciprocity. 
— People  in  Vienna  reported  to  be  delirious  with  joy 

at  peace  news. 
— Armistice  with  Austria  goes  into  effect  at  3  P.  M. 

Before  that  Italy  had  300,000  prisoners,  5,000  guns. 
—President   Wilson   cables    felicitations   to   King   of 

Italy.     Secretary  Lansing  sends  message  to  Baron 

Sonnino,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  now 

in  Versailles. 

— Allies  settle  on  and  sign  truce  terms  for  Germany. 
— Chilean    Government    seizes    all    German    interned 

trade  ships. 
— New '(Omsk)    Russian    Government    rescues    from 

"Rede"  $400,000,000  in  gold  taken  from  Petrograd 

to  Kazan  by  Bolsheviki. 

Nov.  5---Marshal  Foch  has  the  Allies'  armistice  terms 

ready  for  the  Germans. 
— Southward  from  Ghent  the  Americans  went  further 

over  the  Scheldt,  above  Audenarde,  while  south  of 

there  British  forces  occupied  a  wide  stretch  of  the 

eastern  river  bank. 

Nov.  5 — Pershing's  1st  Army  continued  its  advance 
on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse.  Crossings  were  made 
north  and  south  of  Dun  and  large  forces  made  good 
their  hold  on  the  hills  of  the  eastern  bank  and 
pressed  on  toward  Stenay,  from  which  they  were 
distant  6  miles,  and  Montme'dy.  By  an  advance  of 
more  than  4  miles  on  the  centre  (where  the  Met- 
ropolitan Division  from  New  York  has  been  oper- 
ating) they  passed  beyond  Raucourt  Wood  to  within 
5  miles  of  the  point  where  the  great  trunk  line  to 
Metz  crosses  the  river  and  within  8  miles  of  Sedan. 

Nov.  7 — The  Americans  have  not  only  captured  Sedan 
in  their  advance  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  but 
have  made  a  jump  toward  the  Briey  iron  mines, 
which  the  Longuyon  line  protects.  Longuyon  for 
several  days  has  been  under  the  fire  of  American 
guns.  With  that  part  of  Sedan  resting  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  occupied,  the  American 
Army  is  consolidating  its  positions  and  preparing 
for  a  further  advance.  It  was  contingents  of  the 
noted  Rainbow  Division  and  of  the  1st  Division  that 
made  the  final  whirlwind  dash  into  Sedan. 

— The  French  advanced  10  miles  at  points  directly 
menacing  the  German  centre  communications. 
More  than  100  villages  were  taken. 

— British  forces  are  continuing  their  progress  along 
the  Franco-Belgian  battle  line.  Northeast  of  Va- 
lenciennes they  have  reached  the  outskirts  of  Quie- 
vrain  and  Craspin,  close  to  the  Belgian  border. 
Further  south  the  town  of  Angre  has  been  taken. 
Southeast  of  the  Mormal  Forest  the  British  have 
captured  Monceau-St.  Vaast  and  Dompierre,  3  miles 
northwest  of  the  railway  junction  of  Avesnes, 

—Advices  from  neutral  sources  indicate  that  the 
outbreaks  at  Kiel  and  Hamburg  and  the  suburbs  of 
the  latter  city  are  assuming  serious  proportions. 

—A  premature  publication  in  afternoon  newspapers 
that  peace  terms  had  been  agreed  to  by  Germany 
made  New  York  City  delirious  with  joy;  whistles 
and  sirens  blew,  bells  rang,  business  was  practi- 
cally abandoned  and  the  streets  filled  up  with 
merrymakers  very  similar  to  an  old  night  before 
New  Year  celebration.  The  excitement  continued 
to  a  late  hour  In  spite  of  publication  of  denial  of 
authenticity  of  report. 

— Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican naval  forces  in  French  waters,  later  said  he 


Baby  tanks  aid  in  French  reconstruction  work.  Whippet    tanks    were    dismantled    and    employed    in 
agricultural  work.     This  one  is  hauling  a  canal  boat  loaded  with  foodstuffs. 


The  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Moscow,  Russia. 
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authorized  the  giving  out  of  the  announcement  of 
the  armistice  signing,  believing  it  to  be  authentic. 

Nov.  7 — Twenty  thousand  deserters  from  the  German 
Army  are  marching  through  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

— A  large  part  of  the  German  Navy  and  a  great  part 
of  Schleswig  are  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists, 
according  to  reports  received  in  Copenhagen  from 
Kiel  and  forwarded  by  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company.  All  of  the  workshops  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  troops  and  Kiel  is  governed  by 
a  Marines',  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Council.  All  the 
street  car  lines  and  railways  are  under  control  of 
this  council. 

—Virtually  all  the  German  fleet  has  revolted,  accord- 
ing to  a  despatch  received  from  The  Hague. 

Nov.  8 — Germany's  armistice  delegates  were  re- 
ceived by  Marshal  Koch  at  9  A.  M.  in  a  railroad 
car  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  his  head- 
quarters. Matthias  Erzberger,  leader  of  the  enemy 
delegation,  speaking  in  French,  announced  that  the 
German  Government  had  appointed  them  plentipo- 
tentiaries  to  take  cognizance  of  the  terms  and 
eventually  to  sign  an  armistice.  Marshal  Foch  then 
read  the  terms  to  them,  dwelling  upon  each  word. 
They  made  a  few  observations,  pointing  out  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  carrying  out  some  secondary 
clauses.  Then  Erzberger  asked  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  This  request  Marshal  Foch  refused.  The 
delegates,  having  obtained  permission  to  send  a 
courier  to  Spa,  German  great  headquarters,  and 
communicate  with  that  place  by  wireless,  withdrew. 
The  armistice  terms  called  for  an  answer  within  72 
hours,  expiring  at  11  A.  M.  Monday. 

— The  French  have  reached  Mezieres,  the  railroad 
junction  on  the  left  of  the  American  front  on  the 
Meuse  from  Sedan  to  the  outskirts  of  Mezieres. 
His  troops  advanced  from  5  to  8  miles  in  a  day. 
Scores  of  villages  were  liberated.  Artillery  and 
supplies  were  rushed  up  over  roads  deep  with  mud 
and  the  German  resistance  became  stiffer. 

—The  Americans  have  improved  their  positions  be- 
yond Sedan  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  consolidat- 
ing their  tremendous  gains  of  the  last  4  days. 

— The  British  not  only  have  taken  the  stronghold  of 
Avesnes  and  vital  junction  of  the  enemy's  connec- 
tions between  the  north  and  south  armies,  but 
have  pushed  their  line  to  within  2  miles  of  Mau- 
beuge,  a  total  gain  or  5  miles  on  a  front  of  more 
than  30  miles. 

— Emperor  William  has  refused  a  demand  of  the  So- 
cialists that  he  and  the  Crown  Prince  abdicate. 
Chancellor  Maxmilian,  unable  to  control  the  Social- 
ists, who  are  the  most  powerful  bloc  in  the  Reich- 
stag majority,  has  resigned. 

—A  popular  uprising  in  Munich  has  resulted  in  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Bavaria. 

— The  rebels  who  raised  the  red  flag  at  Kiel  now  con- 
trol all  the  North  Sea  Coast  of  Germany  and  part 
of  the  Baltic  shore.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the 
Kaiser's  brother,  fled  under  a  red  flag  from  Kiel, 
fired  on  by  revolutionists. 

Nov.  9 — "The  Kaiser  and  King  has  decided  to  re- 
nounce the  throne,"  officially  announces  the  retir- 
ing Chancellor,  Prince  Maxmilian  of  Baden.  Prince 
Max  acted  a  few  hours  as  Regent. 

—Revolt  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  workmen,  which 
began  at  Kiel,  has  spread  over  Germany  until  the 
movement  has  embraced  practically  all  northeastern 
and  northwestern  sections  of  the  empire.  Rebel- 
lions have  occurred  in  Hanover,  Cologne,  Bruns- 


wick and  Magdeburg,  the  latter  city  80  miles  south- 
west of  Berlin. 

— The  population  of  the  Polish  Province  of  Plock 
has  risen  against  the  Germans. 

Nov.  9 — At  Berlin  the  Socialists  have  taken  over  the 
Government. 

— Owing  to  the  run  on  the  banks  in  Berlin  these 
institutions  have  stopped  payment. 

— Six  German  battleships  anchored  outside  of  Flens- 
burg  in  Schleswig  have  directed  their  guns  against 
the  revolutionists.  The  battleship  Konig,  which 
refused  to  surrender,  was  captured  after  a  fight. 

— The  Americans  advanced  everywhere  along  their 
line.  The  enemy  artillery  fire  was  from  large  cali- 
bre guns,  indicating  positions  a  great  distance 
away.  One  American  division  reached  Mouzay 
in  its  forward  march,  despite  machine  gun  resis- 
tance and  a  fire  from  mine  throwers. 

— The  French  troops  in  Belgium,  advancing  beyond 
the  Scheldt,  were  able  to  occupy  Welden  and  Edel- 
aere.  East  of  Melden  the  Heights  of  Koppenberg 
were  captured. 

— Friedrich  Ebert,  upon  assuming  office  at  Berlin  as 
Chancellor,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
the  new  Government  at  Berlin  had  taken  charge 
of  business  to  prevent  civil  war  raid  famine.  In  a 
manifesto  addressed  to  the  "citizens"  of  Germany, 
the  Chancellor  said  he  was  going  to  form  a  people's 
Government  to  bring  about  peace  "as  quickly  as 
possible,"  and  to  confirm  the  liberty  which  the  Gov- 
erngent  has  gained. 

Nov.  10 — The  German  courier  from  the  meeting  place 
of  the  armistice  negotiations  arrived  at  German 
grand  headquarters  at  10  A.  M.  He  had  been  de- 
layed by  an  explosion  of  an  ammunition  depot, 
which  he  mistook  for  firing. 

— The  revolution  spreads  throughout  Germany,  headed 
by  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils. 

— Lieut.  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach,  the  head  of 
the  Krupp  works,  and  his  wife  have  been  arrested. 

Nov.  10 — The  ex-Kaiser  and  suite  flee  to  Holland,  ar- 
riving at  Eysden,  on  the  frontier,  at  7-30  A.  M. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  Chateau  Middachten,  owned 
by  Count  William  P.  C.  H.  von  Bentinck,  at  de 
Steeg,  a  town  on  the  Guelders  Yssel,  an  arm  of  the 
Rhine,  12  miles  from  the  German  border. 

— Wilhelm  II.,  the  reigning  King  of  Wurttemberg, 
abdicated  on  Friday  night,  according  to  Havas 
Agency  despatches  from  Basel. 

— The  1st  and  2nd  American  Armies  in  their  attacks 
extending  along  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  ad- 
vanced on  a  front  of  71  miles.  French  troops 
operating  under  the  American  command  also  ad- 
vanced at  various  points.  The  captured  territory 
includes  the  German  stronghold  of  Stenay,  Gri- 
maucourt,  east  of  Verdun,  and  numerous  villages 
and  fortified  positions  in  Lorraine.  The  entire  dis- 
trict in  the  regon  of  Stenay  was  flooded  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  dammed  the  canals  and  rivers.  The 
Americans,  crossing  the  river  Meuse  from  below, 
took  Stenay  in  a  great  northward  push.  The  Ger- 
mans shelled  the  Verdun  road  in  the  regions  of 
Cesse,  Beaumoi  ,  Mouzon  and  Balan.  The  Mouzon 
bridge  was  broken  in  2  places.  Along  the  Meuse 
from  the  region  of  Sedan  to  Stenay  the  enemy  ma- 
chine gunners,  clinging  to  the  hills  overlooking  the 
river,  kept  flares  burning  all  during  Saturday 
night,  preventing  the  Americans  from  crossing. 

— The  British  have  entered  the  outskirts  of  Mons. 
It  was  here  the  original  "contemptibles"  made  their 
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Surrendered  German  submarines  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Harwich. 


First  installment  of  German  airplanes  surrendered  to  the  Allies  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
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first  stand  against  von  Kluck.  South  of  the  city 
Haig's  forces  have  crossed  the  Belgian  border. 
Several  railroad  trains  were  taken  as  British  ad- 
vance guards  pressed  east  of  Maubeuge. 

-In  Vienna  and  Neustadt  the  aeroplane  hangars  have 
been  burned.  At  Salzburg  there  has  been  shoot- 
ing in  the  streets.  From  Aussig  and  Pettau  hunger 
revolts  are  reported,  the  military  food  stores  being 
plundered.  A  Vienna  despatch  to  the  Berlin  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  says:  "The  former  Austrian  Navy 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  most  valuable  warships 
are  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Austrian  naval 
officers  who  arrived  this  morning  from  Laibach 
relate  that  the  Jugo-Slavs,  to  whom  the  fleet  was 
handed,  blew  up  all  the  biggest  ships  at  Pola,  valued 
at  $14,000,000,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Italians." 

-The  Czecho-Slovak  press  agency  wires  from  Lai- 
bach:  "Italian  military  forces  have  occupied  Tri- 
este." The  Slovene  National  Council  has  protested. 
The  Jugo-Slav  National  Council  at  Agram  has  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Serbian  troops  now  occupying 
Mitrowitza,  asking  that  the  Serbians  occupy  the 
whole  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

-The  first  member  of  royalty  in  the  Austrian  en- 
tourage has  arrived  in  Switzerland  with  an  Italian 
permit.  He  is  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  former  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  who  sought  refuge 
in  Austria  and  joined  Emperor  Charles'  army.  He 
has  reached  Samadan,  near  St.  Moritz. 

-More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Italian  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  Austria  have  been  returned  to  Italy. 
Sick  and  wounded  men  will  be  returned  later  by 
way  of  Switzerland. 

-King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Trieste.  The  entire  population  wel- 
comed him.  The  King,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Gen.  Diaz,  other  generals  and  Lieut.  Commander 
Rizzo,  arrived  on  the  destroyer  Audace.  The  King 
was  showered  with  flowers  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  City  Hall. 

-Nov.  11 — German  envoys  signed  the  Allied  armistice 
terms  at  Senlis,  at  5  A.  M.,  Paris  time,  which  took 
effect  at  11  A.  M.,  Paris  time  (6  A.  M.  New  York 
time).  Delay  for  evacuation  prolonged  by  24  hours 
for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  besides  the  5  days; 
therefore,  31  days  in  all.  A  supplementary  dec- 
laration to  the  armistice  terms  was  signed  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  event  of  the  6  German  battle 
cruisers,  10  battleships,  8  light  cruisers  and  50  de- 
stroyers not  being  handed  over  owing  to  a  mutin- 
ous state,  the  Allies  reserve  the  right  to  occupy 
Helgoland  as  an  advance  .base  to  enable  them  to 
enforce  the  terms. 

-President  Wilson  reads  the  terms  of  the  German 
armistice  to  Congress  in  joint  session  and  announces 
the  end  of  the  war.  Similar  declarations  were  made 
to  the  British  Parliament,  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, and  at  other  Allied  capitals.  In  New  York 
and  other  great  cities  the  event  was  hailed  by  cele- 
brations. 

-Dr.  Solf,  German  Foreign  Secretary,  addresses  a 
message  to  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  requesting 
that  President  Wilson  intervene  to  mitigate  "the 
fearful  conditions"  existing  in  Germany.  He  says 
the  enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice, 
especially  the  surrender  of  transport,  means  the 
starvation  of  millions,  and  requests  that  the 
President's  influence  be  directed  to  overcoming 
this  danger. 


— Field  Marshall  von  Hindenburg  has  placed  himself 
and  the  German  Army  at  the  disposition  of  the 
new  people's  Government  at  Berlin.  He  asked  the 
Cologne  Soldiers'  and  Workkers'  Council  to  send 
delegates'  to  German  main  headquarters  at  once. 
Von  Hindenburg  said  he  had  taken  this  action  "in 
order  to  avoid  chaos." 

— When  fighting  ended  the  German  front  line  oppo- 
site the  1st  American  Army,  running  south  and 
north,  was  approximately  as  follows:  From  north 
of  the  Chateau  d'Hannoncelles,  through  the  Bois 
de  Lavale,  the  Bois  de  Manhuelles,  the  Bois  Mas- 
seneue,  thence  northwest,  passing  east  to  Blanzee, 
east  of  Grimaucourt,  east  and  north  of  Nobras 
Woods,  thence  through  the  Grand  Chenas.  east  of 
Bezonvaux,  through  the  Herbebois  Woods,  east  and 
north  of  Hill  319,  north  of  Chaumont-devant-Dam- 
villers  and  Hill  324,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Thiente 
Brook  and  the  Damvillers-Metz  road,  north  to  Re- 
moiville,  to  the  north  of  the  Forest  of  Woevre  and 
Paalon,  to  east  and  north  of  Stenay,  and  thence 
north  and  slightly  west  to  the  end  of  the  sector 
north  of  Mouzon,  along  the  Meuse. 

— The  front  of  the  2nd  Army  from  south  to  north 
was:  Nomeny  to  Eply,  through  the  Bois  Voirrottp 
through  the  Bois  Frehaut,  to  the  Mosselle  River  and 
up  the  river  to  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
south  of  Pagny  and  thence  west  to  a  point  one-third 
of  a  mile  south  of  Preny.  Thence  through  Rem- 
berecourt  to  the  north  of  the  Bois  Dommartin  and 
the  Mainbois  Farm,  skirting  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Lachaussee,  through  the  Bois  les  Hautes 
Epines,  through  the  Bois  de  Wavrille,  St.  Hilaire, 
Marcheville,  Riaville  to  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of 
Ville-en-Woevre. 

—On  the  front  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Armies,  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  Allied  troops  hold  the 
former  German  front  line  villages  of  Ronvaux,  Wat- 
ronville,  Blanzee,  Moranville,  Abaucourt,  Dieppe 
and  Bezonvaux. 

— Thousands  of  American  heavy  guns  fired  the  part- 
ing shot  at  the  Germans  at  exactly  11  A.  M.  At 
many  batteries  the  artilleries  joined  hands,  forming 
a  long  line,  as  the  lanyard  of  the  final  shot.  There 
were  a  few  seconds  of  silence  as  the  shells  shot 
through  the  heavy  mist.  Then  the  gunners  cheered. 
American  flags  were  raised  by  the  soldiers  over 
their  dugouts  and  guns  and  at  the  various  head- 
quarters. Individual  groups  unfurled  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  shook  hands  and  cheered.  Soon  afterward 
they  were  preparing  for  luncheon.  All  the  boys 
were  hungry,  as  they  had  breakfasted  early  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  they  considered  the  greatest 
day  in  American  history. 

— Mons  was  taken  by  the  British,  snd  from  Belgium 
to  the  Meuse  the  German  line  was  near  collapse 
before  the  Allied  forces  got  orders  to  stop  punish- 
ing the  foe.  The  latest  British  report  says:  "At 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  this  morning  we  had 
reached  the  general  line  of  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier,  east  of  Avesnes,  Jeumont,  Sivry,  4  miles 
east  of  Mons,  Chievres,  Lessines  and  Gammont." 

— The  latest  French  report  says:  "In  the  fifty-second 
month  of  a  war  without  precedent  in  history  the 
French  Army,  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  has 
achieved  the  defeat  of  the  enemy." 

— Canada's  casualties  in  the  war  up  to  11  days  before 
the  capture  of  Mons,  on  the  final  morning  of  the 
conflict,  totalled  211,358  men,  it  was  announced  here 
to-day.  These  are  classified  as  follows:  Killed  in 
action,  34,877;  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  15,457; 
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When  the  fighting  stopped.    Here  are  shown  French  Infantry  and  American  cavalry  and  tanks  stopped  in  their 
advance  at  the  appointed  time  when  the  report  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  came. 


'House  Where  the  Armistice  Was  Signed." 
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wounded,  152,779;  presumed  dead,  missing  in  action 

•  and  unknown  prisoners  of  war,  8,245. 

Nov.  12 — The  abdication  of  Emperor  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria is  officially  announced  in  Vienna. 

Nov.  28— Kaiser  abdicates  his  throne  and  flees  to 
Holland. 

Dec.  14 — President  Wilson  arrives  in  Paris  for 
peace  parley,  and  ten  days  later  goes  to  London 
for  conferences  with  British  high  officials. 

1919 

Jan.  1 — President  Wilson  visits  Rome  and  various 
other  Italian  cities.  Preliminary  peace  meeting 
opens  at  Paris.  First  formal  meeting  of  su- 
preme interallied  council. 

Jan.  18 — Peace  conference  formally  opened  and  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau  made  chairman. 

Jan.  23 — Four  great  allied  powers  agree  on  world 
league  plan. 

Jan.  25 — League  of  nations  project  unanimously 
adopted. 

Feb.  6 — League  draft  tentatively  accepted  by  the 
interallied  council. 

Feb.  14 — Announcement  of  the  text  of  the  Pro- 
posed Constitution  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Feb.  15 — President  Wilson  sails  home,  where  he 
remained  one  week.  \ 

Feb.  19 — Attempt  to  Assassinate  Georges  Clem- 
enceau, the  veteran  Premier  of  France. 

March  4— President  Wilson  returns  to  France  to 
assist  in  framing  the  peace  terms. 

March  15 — Final  draft  of  peace  treaty  laid  before 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  announces  it  will  include  league 
of  nations  covenant. 

March  18 — Wilson  delays  peace  treaty  by  insisting 
on  inclusion  of  league  of  nations. 

March  20 — Japan  raises  race  issue  and  Italy  de- 
mands she  be  given  Fiume,  threatening  to  quit 
conference. 

March  27 — New  draft  of  league  of  nations  com- 
pleted without  Monroe  Doctrine. 

March  29 — President  Wilson  refuses  to  join  France 
in  war  on  the  Russian  bolsheviki.  Monroe  doc- 
trine as  a  part  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant 
is  put  up  to  "big  four." 

April  2 — Japan  asks  full  equality  in  the  league  of 
nations. 

April  4 — King  Albert  asks  $2,000,000,000  advance 
and  Lemberg  peninsula. 

April  10 — Monroe  doctrine  inserted  in  covenant  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

April  16 — Plan  to  feed  Russia  formally  adopted  by 
the  peace  council. 

April  19 — "Big  four"  deadlocked  over  Italy's  de- 
mand that  she  be  given  Fiume. 

April  24 — Orlando  leaves  for  Rome,  rebuking  Wil- 
son for  his  attitude  toward  Italy. 

April  28 — New  league  covenant  unanimously 
adopted.  Kaiser  to  be  tried  by  the  five  great 
powers.  Japanese  delegates  drop  race  issue 
clause. 

May  1 — German  envoys  arrive  at  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formally  receiving  the  peace  terms. 

May  4 — "Big  four"  invite  Italians  back  to  confer- 
ence and  the  invitation  is  accepted. 

May  6 — Foch  asks  France  to  reject  peace  treaty  as 
finally  drafted.  Final  meeting  of  "big  three"  be- 
fore handing  over  draft  of  the  treaty  is  held. 


May  7— Peace  terms  given  German  envoys  at  Ver- 
sailles and  also  made  known  to  the  world. 
May  11 — The  German  President,  Friedrich  Ebert, 
denounces  the  peace  treaty  as  a  "monstrous  docu- 
ment," without  precedent  in  history  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a  vanquished  people. 

May  14 — The  Austrian  peace  delegation,  headed  by 
Chancellor  Karl  Renner,  arrives  in  Paris. 

May  29 — The  German  delegation  submits  written 
observations  on  the  peace  treaty  presented  on 
May  7;  the  reply  characterizes  the  treaty  as  "vic- 
torious violence/'  a  thing  impossible  to  carry  out; 
it  contains  neither  agreement  nor  refusal  to  sign, 
but  offers  a  series  of  counter-proposals. 

June  14 — The  Council  of  Five  finishes  a  revision  of 
the  peace  treaty,  the  new  terms  being  more 
lenient  with  Germany. 

June  22 — The  German  National  Assembly  at  Wei- 
man,  by  a  vote  of  237  to  138,  authorizes  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

June  23 — The  German  Government  formally  com- 
municates its  readiness  to  accept  and  sign  the 
peace  conditions  imposed. 

June  28 — The  peace  treaty  is  signed  at  Versailles 
by  representatives  of  Germany  and  the  Allied  and 
associated  powers;  the  Chinese  delegates  refuse 
to  sign,  in  protest  against  the  Shantung  settle- 
ment; for  Germany,  the  treaty  is  signed  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Muller,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Dr.  Johannes  Bell. 

June  29 — President  Wilson  sails  from  France  for 
home,  the  other  members  of  the  American  peace 
delegation  remaining. 

June  30 — The  text  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  Poland, 
framed  by  the  Allied  and  associated  powers,  is 
made  public  at  Paris. 

Sept.  3 — President  Wilson  left  Washington  on  a 
10,000-mile  trip  through  the  West  and  Middle 
West  to  speak  in  defense  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  is  commissioned  a  Gen- 
eral for  life,  under  special  legislation  passed  by 
Congress. 

Sept.  8 — Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  reached  New  York 
and  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

Sept.  13 — United  States  Senators  Borah  and  John- 
son start  on  western  trips  to  carry  on  their  fight 
against  the  League  of  Nations. 

Sept.  23 — While  on  his  tour  speaking  for  the 
League  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  the  President  became 
very  ill  from  the  long  strain  he  had  been  under. 
He  was  sick  during  the  latter  part  of  1919  and 
the  early  part  of  1920. 

Nov.  and  Dec. — With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
Republican  Senators  that  party  was  lined  up  sol- 
idly in  its  opposition  to  the  Treaty  and  the  League 
"as  it  is"  or  without  amendments  or  reservations. 
The  Democratic  Senators,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  and  sometimes  three,  were  as  solidly 
in  favor  of  ratifying  the  League  in  its  original 
form. 

1920 

Jan.  8,  1920 — The  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations 
threaten  to  become  a  campaign  issue  in  the  U.  S. 

Jan.  12 — Allies,  except  United  States,  ratify  League 
of.  Nations. 

Jan.  16 — Peace  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations 
meets  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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Interior  of  the  salon  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  where  the  Peace   Conference  was  held- 

beautiful  statue  represents  "Liberty." 


The 


"PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TOWARD  MEN, 


Peace  Terms  and  League  of  Nations 

WITH  THE  WAR  HISTORY  FROM  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  ARMISTICE  TO  THE 

SIGNING  OF  THE  PEACE  TERMS 


PRESID 


ENT    WII>SON'S    FAREWEI^L    ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS  ON  EVE  OF  HIS  DEPARTURE 
FOR  PEACE  CONFERENCE  IN  FRANCE. 


Following  is  the  text  of  President  Wilson's  ad- 
dress to  Congress  in  joint  session,  Monday,  Dec.  2, 
1918,  before  setting  out  as  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  peace  conference  in  France: 

"The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  I  last  stood  be- 
fore you  to  fulfil  my  constitutional  duty  to  give 
Congress  from  time  to  time  information  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  has  been  so  crowded  with  great 
events,  great  processes,  and  great  results,  that  I 
cannot  hope  to  give  you  an  adequate  picture  of  its 
transactions  or  of  the  far-reaching  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  in  the  life  of  our  nation  and  of 
the  world.  You  have  yourselves  witnessed  these 
things,  as  I  have.  It  is  too  soon  to  assess  them; 
and  we  who  stand  in  the  midst  of  them  and  are 
part  of  them  are  less  qualified  than  men  of  another 
generation  will  be  to  say  what  they  mean,  or  even 
what  they  have  been.  But  some  great  outstanding 
facts  are  unmistakable,  and  constitute  in  a  sense 
part  of  the  public  business  with  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  deal.  To  state  them  is  to  set  the  stage  for 
the  legislative  and  executive  aetion  which  must 
grow  out  of  them  and  which  we  have  yet  to  shape 
and  determine. 

"A  year  ago  we  had  sent  145,198  men  overseas. 
Since  then  we  have  sent  1,950,513,  an  average  of 
162,542  each  month,  the  number  in  fact  rising  in 
May  last  to  245,951,  in  June  to  278,850,  in  July  to 
307,182,  and  continuing  to  reach  similar  figures  in 
August  and  September — in  August  280,570,  and  in 
September  257,438.  No  such  movement  of  troops 
ever  took  place  before  across  3,000  miles  of  sea, 
followed  by  adequate  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
carried  safely  through  extraordinary  dangers  of  at- 
tack— dangers  which  were  alike  stran,ge  and  infi- 
nitely difficult  to  guard  against.  In  all  this  move- 
ment only  758  men  were  lost  by  enemy  attacks — 
630  of  whom  were  upon  a  single  English  transport 
which  was  sunk  near  the  Orkney  Islands. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  what  lay  back  of  this  great 
movement  of  men  and  material.  It  is  not  invidious 
to  say  that  back  of  it  lay  a  supporting  organiza- 
tion of  the  industries  of  the  country  and  of  all  its 
productive  activities  more  complete,  more  thorough 
in  method  and  effective  in  results,  more  spirited 
and  unanimous  in  purpose  and  effort  than  any  oth- 
er great  belligerent  had  ever  been  able  to  effect. 
We  profited  greatly  by  the  experience  of  the  na- 
tions which  had  already  been  engaged  for  nearly 
three  years  in  the  exigent  and  exacting  business, 
their  every  resource  and  every  executive  proficiency 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  We  were  the  pupils.  But  we 
learned  quickly  and  acted  with  a  promptness  and 
readiness  of  co-operation  that  justify  our  great 
pride  that  we  were  able  to  serve  the  world  with 
unparalleled  energy  and  quick  accomplishment. 
Tribute  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

"But  it  is  not  the  physical  scale  and  executive 
efficiency  of  preparation,  supply,  equipment  and 
despatch  that  I  would  dwell  upon,  but  the  mettle 
and  quality  of  the  officers  and  men  we  sent  over 


and  of  the  sailors  who  kept  the  seas,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Nation  that  stood  behind  them.  No  soldiers 
or  sailors  ever  proved  themselves  more  quickly 
ready  for  the  test  of  battle  or  acquitted  themselves 
with  more  splendid  courage  and  achievement  when 
put  to  the  test.  Those  of  us  who  played  some  part 
in  directing  the  great  processes  by  which  the  war 
was  pushed  irresistibly  forward  to  the  final  triumph 
may  now  forget  all  that  and  delight  our  thoughts 
with  the  story  of  what  our  men  did.  Their  officers 
understood  the  grim  and  exacting  task  they  had 
undertaken  and  performed  it  with  an  audacity,  ef- 
ficiency, and  unhesitating  courage  that  touch  the 
story,  of  convoy  and  battle  with  imperishable  dis- 
tinction at  every  turn,  whether  the  enterprise  were 
great  or  small — from  their  chiefs,  Pershing  and 
Sims,  down  to  the  youngest  Lieutenant;  and  their 
men  were  worthy  of  them — such  men  as  hardly 
need  to  be  commanded,  and  go  to  their  terrible  ad- 
venture blithely  and  with  the  quick  intelligence  of 
those  who  know  just  what  it  is  they  would  accom- 
plish. I  am  proud  to  be  the  fellow-countryman  of 
men  of  such  stuff  and  valor.  Those  of  us  who 
stayed  at  home  did  our  duty;  the  war  could  not 
have  been  won  or  the  gallant  men  who  fought  it 
given  their  opportunity  to  win  it  otherwise,  but  for 
many  a  long  day  we  shall  think  ourselves  'accurs'd 
we  were  not  there,  and  hold  our  manhood  cheap 
while  any  speaks  that  fought'  with  these  at  St. 
Mihiel  or  Thierry^  The  memory  of  those  days  of 
triumphant  battle  will  go  with  these  fortunate  men 
to  their  graves;  and  each  will  have  his  favorite 
memory.  'Old  men  forget;  yes,  all  shall  be  forgot, 
but  he'll  remember  with  advantages  what  feats  he 
did  that  day.' 

"What  we  all  thank  God  for  with  deepest  grati- 
tude is  that  our  men  went  in  force  into  the  line  of 
battle  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  whole 
fate  of  the  world  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance, 
and  threw  their  fresh  strength  into  the  ranks  of 
freedom  in  time  to  turn  the  whole  tide  and  sweep 
of  the  fateful  struggle — turn  it  once  for  all,  so  that 
thenceforth  it  was  back,  back  for  their  enemies, 
always  back,  never  again  forward.  After  that  it 
was  only  a  scant  four  months  before  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Central  Empires  knew  themselves  beat- 
en, and  now  their  very  empires  are  in  liquidation. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Nation  Fine. 

"And  throughout  it  all,  how  fine  the  spirit  of 
the  Nation  was,  what  unity  of  purpose,  what  untir- 
ing zeal,  what  elevation  of  purpose  ran  through  all 
its  splendid  display  of  strength,  its  untiring  accom- 
plishment. I  have  said  that  those  of  us  who  stayed 
at  home  to  do  the  work  of  organization  and  supply 
will  always  wish  that  we  had  been  with  the  men 
we  sustained  by  our  labor;  but  we  can  never  be 
ashamed.  It  has  been  an  inspiring  thing  to  be  here 
in  the  midst  of  the  fine  men  who  had  turned  aside 
from  every  private  interest  of  their  own  and  de- 
voted the  whole  of  their  trained  capacity  to  the 
tasks  that  supplied  the  sinews  of  the  whole  g$eat 
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Armistice  Parties  Meeting— Germans  Approaching. 


Pres.  Wilson  and  Poincare   drivine  to  the  house  of    Prince  Murat  in  Paris,  which  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  the  White  House   Overseas. 
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undertaking.  The  patriotism,  the  unselfishness,  the 
thoroughgoing  devotion  and  distinguished  capacity 
that  marked  their  toilsome  labors  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  have  made  them  fit  mates  and 
comrades  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
sea.  And  not  the  men  here  in  Washington  only. 
They  have  but  directed  the  vast  achievement. 
Throughout  innumerable  factories,  upon  innumer- 
able farms,  in  the  depths  of  coal  mines'  and  iron 
mines  and  copper  mines,  wherever  the  stuffs  of  in- 
dustry were  to  be  obtained  and  prepared,  in  the 
shipyards,  on  the  railways,  at  the  docks,  on  the 
sea,  in  every  labor  that  was  needed  to  sustain  the 
battlelines,  men  have  vied  with  each  other  to  do 
their  part,  and  do  it  well.  They  can  look  any  man 
at  arms  in  the  face  and  say,  We  also  strove  to  win 
and  gave  the  best  that  was  in  us  to  make  our  fleets 
and  armies  sure  of  their  triumph. 

"And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  women — of  their 
instant  intelligence,  quickening  every  task  that  they 
touched;  their  capacity  for  organization  and  co- 
operation, which  gave  their  action  discipline  and 
enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  everything  they  at- 
tempted; their  aptitude  at  tasks  to  which  they  had 
never  before  set  their  hands;  their  utter  self-sac- 
rifice alike  in  what  they  did  and  in  what  they  ga\e? 
Their  contribution  to  the  great  result  is  beyond  ap- 
praisal. They  have  added  a  new  lustre  to  the  an- 
nals of  American  womanhood. 

"The  least  tribute  we  can  pay  them  is  to  make 
them  the  equals  of  men  in  political  rights,  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  their  equals  in  every  field 
of  practical  work  they  have  entered,  whether  for 
themselves  or  for  their  country.  These  great  days 
of  completed  achievements  would  be  sadly  marred 
were  we  to  omit  that  act  of  justice.  Besides  the 
immense  practical  services  they  have  rendered,  the 
women  of  the  country  have  been  moving  spirits  in 
the  systematic  economics  by  which  our  people  have 
voluntarily  assisted  to  supply  the  suffering  peoples 
of  the  world  and  the  armies  of  every  front  with 
food  and  everything  else  that  we  had  that  would 
serve  the  common  cause.  The  details  of  such  a 
story  can  never  be  fully  written,  but  we  cariy  them 
at  our  hearts,  and  thank  God  that  we  can  say  that 
we  are  the  kinsmen  of  such. 

"And  now  we  are  sure  of  the  great  triumph  fer 
which  every  sacrifice  was  made.  It  has  come — 


come  in  its  completeness,  and  with  the  pride  and 
inspiration  of  these  days  of  achievement  quick 
within  us,  we  turn  to  the  tasks  of  peace  again — a 
peace  secure  against  the  violence  of  irresponsible 
monarchs  and  ambitious  military  coteries,  and 
made  ready  for  a  new  order,  for  new  foundations 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

Paramount  Duty  to  Go  to  Paris. 

"I  welcome  this  occasion  to  announce  to  the 
Congress  my  purpose  to  join  in  Paris  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Governments  with  which  we  have 
been  associated  in  the  war  against  the  Central 
Empires  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  them 
the  main  features  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  realize 
the  great  inconveniences  that  will  attend  my  leav- 
ing the  country,  particularly  at  this  time,  but  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  my  paramount  duty  to  go 
has  been  forced  upon  me  by  considerations  which 
I  hope  will  seem  as  conclusive  to  you  as  they  have 
seemed  to  me. 

"May  I  now  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
that  in  the  delicate  tasks  I  shall  have  to  perform 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  in  my  efforts  truly  and 
faithfully  to  interpret  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  country  we  love,  I  may  have  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  added  strength  of  your  united  sup- 
port? I  realize  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
duty  I  am  undertaking.  I  am  poignantly  aware  of 
its  grave  responsibilities.  I  am  the  servant  of  the 
nation.  I  can  have  no  private  thought  or  purpose 
of  my  own  in  performing  such  an  errand.  I  go  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  me  to  the  common  settle- 
ments which  I  must  now  assist  in  arriving  at  in 
conference  with  the  other  working  heads  of  the 
associated  Governments.  I  shall  count  upon  your 
friendly  countenance  and  encouragement  I  shall 
not  be  inaccessible.  The  cables  and  the  wireless 
will  render  me  available  for  any  counsel  or  service 
you  may  desire  of  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
weighty  matters  of  domestic  policy  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal.  I  shall  make  my  absence  as 
brief  as  possible,  and  shall  hope  to  return  with  the 
happy  assurance  that  it  has  been  possible  to  trans- 
late into  action  the  great  ideals  for  which  America 
has  striven." 


The  Neptune  Basin  Near  the  Beautiful  Palace  at  Versailles,  France,  Where  the  Final 

Peace  Treaty  Was  Signed. 


resident  Wilson's   Famous   Trip  to   Europe 


President  Wilson  sailed  for  Europe  as 
the  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  on  the  Steamship 
George  Washington  at  10:15  A.  M.  De- 
cember 4th,  1918.  He  arrived  at  Brest 
December  13th.  This  voyage  had  a  pro- 
found significance.  It  was  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  immemorable  custom  of 
American  presidents  not  to  leave  the  coun- 
try while  in  office ;  moreover,  it  marked  the 
first  active  step  of  definite  participation  in 
European  politics  by  an  American  presi- 
dent. He  was  the  first  president  who  ever 
set  foot  off  American  soil  during  his  term 
of  office.  The  president  returned  from  this 
first  trip  on  the  26th  of  February,  1919, 
landing  at  Boston,  where  he  made  a  fa- 
mous speech  on  the  "League  of  Nations " 
and  the  Peace  negotiations  at  the  Paris 
conference. 

The  president  proceeded  to  Washington 
immediately  after  his  Boston  speech,  where 
he  was  received  by  an  enthusiastic  throng 
of  people,  and  he  was  in  this  country  just 
seven  days  when  he  returned  to  France  on 
March  5th,  1919.  The  night  before  he 
sailed  on  his  second  trip  he  made  a  speech 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Njw 
York.  On  the  same  platform  with  him 
appeared  former  President  William  How- 
ard Taft,  who  had  long  been  an  active  and 
ardent  advocate  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  large  auditorium  was  thronged.  The 
democratic  president  and  the  republican 
former  president  came  on  the  platform 
arm  in  arm,  amid  vociferous  applause. 
Mr.  Taft's  address  preceded  that  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  paid  high  tribute  to 
Mr.  Taft  as  a  patriot.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  republican  politicians  criticised  Mr. 
Taft  for  appearing  with  Mr.  Wilson  and 
for  his  advocacy  of  a  League  of  Nations. 


THE  STORY  OF  HIS  VOYAGES  AND  HIS  MEMORABLE  RECEPTION 

AS  THE  GUEST  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATION,  THE  BRITISH 

NATION  AND  THE  ITALIAN  NATION 


At  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
throughout  the  world  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, thirty-nine  United  States  senators, 
mostly  republicans,  but  a  few  democratic 
senators,  signed  a  Bound  Eobin  condemn- 
ing the  League  of  Nations,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
United  States  becoming  involved  in  Euro- 
pean entanglements.  While  this  stand  had 
some  strength  at  the  beginning,  the  sena- 
tors opposed  were  forced  after  several 
weeks  to  modify  their  views  and  come  out 
in  favor  of  "some"  League  of  Nations,  but 
not  such  an  one  as  the  original  draft  pro- 
posed as  their  modified  view  was  ex- 
pressed. 

It  came  to  pass  that  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University  challenged  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  for 
a  joint  debate  at  Boston  on  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  discussion  was  given  wide 
publicity.  Many  people  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Lodge  would  take  a  strong 
stand  against  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
cause of  the  former  utterances  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  But  the  discussion  brought  out 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  there  was  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  between  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard  and  Mr.  Lodge 
concerning  the  League.  Mr.  Lowell's  crit- 
icism of  Mr.  Lodge  in  this  discussion  was, 
that  he  nor  his  colleagues  had  not  pro- 
posed anything  constructive.  They  seemed 
to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  just  op- 
posed to  the  League  on  general  principles, 
without  taking  any  definite  stand  except  to 
oppose.  Mr.  Lowell  asked  Mr.  Lodge  if 
he  had  any  proposal  to  make  for  an  im- 
provement of  the  League,  and  to  outline 
them  definitely.  Mr.  Lodge  did  this,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  two  were  prac- 
tically in  accord  except  as  to  some  minor 
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details.  This  discussion  and  many  others 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  press  enlight- 
ened the  people  of  America  and  gave  them 
a  better  understanding  than  they  had  pre- 
viously. 

On  March  26th,  former  Senator  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Eoot  wrote 
an  exhaustive  opinion  concerning  the 
League,  and  made  several  really  construc- 
tive amendments  or  changes  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  as  originally 
drafted.  Mr.  Eoot  and  Mr.  Taft  were  not 
very  far  apart  in  their  ideas  concerning 
what  this  world  constitution  should  be. 
The  speeches  of  President  Lowell,  Senator 
Lodge,  and  the  convincing  and  construc- 
tive opinion  of  Mr.  Eoot  were  cabled  to 
every  European  paper  and  appeared  si- 
multaneously with  the  report  in  our  own 
papers.  These  opinions  coming  from  such 
high  authorities  had  great  influence  at  the 
conference  in  Paris.  President  Wilson  re- 
ceived them  with  consideration  and  Mr. 
Eoot's  forceful  opinion  is  reflected  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  finally  adopted.  It 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  such  a 
constitution  must  be  framed  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  or 
every  nation,  big  and  little,  except  the  de- 
feated Central  Powers,  which,  of  course, 
could  have  no  voice  in  such  a  matter,  but 
would  be  made  to  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  League. 


On  both  of  his  trips  abroad  President 
Wilson  landed  at  Brest,  France.  The 
president  was  given  a  record-breaking  re- 
ception at  Brest,  and  again  at  Paris  upon 
his  arrival  there.  On  his  second  trip  he 
insisted  that  the  reception  be  as  simple 
and  short  as  possible,  for  he  desired  to  get 
down  to  the  important  business  of  the 
peace  conference  at  once. 

After  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  his 
first  trip  were  over  at  Paris  the  president 
visited  England.  He  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  great  cordiality,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States.  No  one 
was  ever  received  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  greater  warmth  than  was  the  chief 
executive  of  our  nation.  He  visited  Lon- 
don, Manchester  and  Carlisle,  Scotland, 
the  home  town  of  his  ancestors.  At  each 
of  these  places  he  made  speeches,  embody- 
ing his  ideas  on  the  war,  peace  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  From  England  he  went 
to  Italy  and  was  received  with  thunderous 
applause.  His  utterances  were  printed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  in  every  newspaper  of 
the  world.  The  depressed  and  war  sick 
people  of  all  European  countries  seemed  to 
look  upon  President  Wilson  as  more  than  a 
mere  human.  They  had  come  to  consider 
the  United  States  as  their  savior. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  during 
their  stay  in  Paris  occupied  the  home  of 
Prince  and  Princess  Joachim  Murat,  2 
Eue  de  Monceau.  The  ancient  mansion  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  and  richly  fur 
nished  in  all  the  world. 


The  Orange  Grove  in  Front  of  the  Beautiful  Palace  at  Versailles,  France  Where  the 
Final  Peace  Treaties  Were  Signed. 
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Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations* 


THE  PREAMBLE. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co- 
jration  and  to  achieve  international 
>ace  and  security,  by  the  acceptance  of 
obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  pre- 
scription of  open,  just  and  honorable  rela- 
tions between  nations,  by  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  understandings  of  inter- 
national law  as  to  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  governments,  and  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of 
organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  this  cov- 
enant of  the  league  of  nations. 

(In  the  original  preamble  the  last  sen- 
tence read,  "Adopt  this  constitution"  in- 
stead of  "agree  to  this  covenant.") 

AETICLE  1. 

The  original  members  of  the  league  of 
nations  shall  be  those  of  the  signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  annex  to  this  cove- 
nant and  also  such  of  those  other  states 
named  in  the  annex  as  shall  accede  without 
reservation  to  this  covenant. 

Such  accessions  shall  be  effected  by  a 
declaration  deposited  with  the  secretary  at 
within  two  months  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be 
sent  to  all  other  members  of  the  league. 

Any  fully  self-governing  state,  dominion 
or  colony  not  named  in  the  annex,  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  league  if  its  ad- 
mission is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the 
assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effec- 
tive guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to 
observe  its  international  obligations,  and 
shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its 
military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments. 

Any  member  of  the  league  may,  after 
two  years  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do, 

*  Changes  made  in  the  text  as  first  drawn  are  set 
in  italics  and  enclosed  in  parentheses. 


withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that 
all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  covenant  have  been 
fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

(This  article  is  new,  embodying,  with  al- 
terations and  additions,  the  old  Article 
VII.  It  provides  more  specifically  the  meth- 
od of  admitting  new  members  and  adds  the 
entirely  new  paragraph  providing  for  with- 
drawal from  the  league.  No  mention  of 
withdrawal  was  made  in  the  original  docu- 
ment.) 

AETICLE  n. 

The  action  of  the  league  under  this  cove- 
nant shall  be  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  assembly  and  of  a  council, 
with  a  permanent  secretariat. 

(Originally  this  was  part  of  Article  I. 
It  gives  the  name  "assembly"  to  the  gath- 
ering of  representatives  of  the  members  of 
the  league,  formerly  referred  to  merely  as 
"the  body  of  delegates.") 

AETICLE  HI. 

Thie  assembly  shall  consist  of  represent- 
atives of  the  members  of  the  league. 

The  assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  inter- 
vals and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require,  at  the  seat  of  the  league,  or  at 
such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings 
with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  league  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

At  meetings  of  the  assembly,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  league  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
may  not  have  more  than  three  represent- 
atives. 

(This  embodies  parts  of  the  original  Ar- 
ticles I,  II  and  HI  with  only  minor  changes. 
It  refers  to  "members  of  the  league" 
where  the  term  "high  contracting  parties" 
originally  was  used,  and  this-  change  is  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  revised  draft.) 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  council  shall  consist  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
the  British  empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Japan,  together  with  representatives  of 
four  other  members  of  the  league.  These 
four  members  of  the  league  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  assembly  from  time  to  time  in 
its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of 
the  representatives  of  the  four  members  of 
the  league  first  selected  by  the  assembly, 
representatives  of  (blank)  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
assembly,  the  council  may  name  additional 
members  of  the  league  whose  represent- 
atives shall  always  be  members  of  the 
council ;  the  council  with  like  approval  may 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
league,  to  be  selected  by  the  assembly  for 
representation  on  the  council. 

The  council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least  once 
a  year,  at  the  seat  of  the  league,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  council  may  deal  at  its  meetings 
with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  league  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Any  member  of  the  league  not  represent- 
ed on  the  council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any 
meeting  of  the  council  during  the  consider- 
ation of  matters  specially  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  that  member  of  the  league. 

At  meetings  of  the  council,  each  member 
of  the  league  represented  on  the  council 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not 
more  than  one  representative. 

(This  embodies  that  part  of  the  original 
Article  III  designating  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  The  paragraph  pro- 
viding for  increase  in  the  membership  of 
the  council  is  new.) 

ARTICLE  V. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  .covenant,  or  by  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the 
assembly  or  council  shall  require  the  agree- 


ment of  all  the  members  of  the  league  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of 
the  assembly  or  of  the  council,  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  investigate  particu- 
lar matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  as- 
sembly or  by  the  council  and  may  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  council  shall  be  sum-, 
moned  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(The  first  paragraph  requiring  unani- 
mous agreements  in  both  assembly  and 
council  except  where  otherwise  provided  is 
new.  The  other  two  paragraphs  originally 
were  included  in  Article  IV.) 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  permanent  secretariat  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  the  seat  of  the  league.  The 
secretariat  shall  comprise  a  secretariat 
general  and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as 
may  be  required. 

The  first  secretary  general  shall  be  the 
person  named  in  the  annex ;  thereafter  the 
secretary  general  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  secre- 
tariat shall  be  appointed  'by  the  secretary 
general  with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

The  secretary  general  shall  act  in  that 
capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  assembly 
and  of  the  council. 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shall  be 
borne  by  the  members  of  the  league  in 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  international  bureau  of  the 
universal  postal  union. 

(This  replaces  the  original  Article  V.  In 
ihe  original  the  appointment  of  the  first 
secretary -general  was  left  to  the  council, 
and  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  assem- 
bly was  not  required  for  subsequent  ap- 
pointments.) 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  seat  of!  the  League  is  established  at 
Geneva. 
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The  council  may  at  any  time  decide  that 
the  seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established^ 
elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with 
the  League,  including  the  secretariat,  shall 
be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 
Representatives  of  the  members  of  the 
»ague  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
mgaged  on  the  business  of  the  League 
lall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  im- 
mnities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occu- 
)ied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by 
representatives     attending    its     meetings 
shall  be  inviolable. 

(Embodying  parts  of  the  old  Article  V 
and  VI,  this  article  names  Geneva  instead 
of  leaving  the  seat  of  the  league  to  be 
chosen  later,  and  adds  the  provision  for 
changing  the  seat  in  the  future.  The  para- 
graph opening  positions  to  women  equally 
with  men  is  new.) 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  members  of  the  league  recognize 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  peace  requires 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safe- 
ty and  the  enforcement  by  common  action 
of  international  obligations. 

The  council,  taking  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  state  of  the  league,  shall  formulate 
plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  considera- 
tion and  action  of  the  several  govern- 
ments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsid- 
eration and  revision  at  least  every  ten 
years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  several  governments,  limits  of 
armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded without  the  concurrence  of  the 
council. 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  that 
the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open 
to  grave  objections.  The  council  shall  ad- 
vise how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon 
such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of 


those  members  of  the  league  which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  im- 
plements of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake 
to  interchange  full  and  frank  information 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their 
military  and  naval  programs  and  the  con- 
dition of  such  of  their  industries  as  are 
adaptable  to  warlike  purposes. 

(This  covers  the  ground  of  the  original 
Article  VIII,  but  is  rewritten  to  make  it 
clearer  that  armament  reduction  plans 
must  be  adopted  by  the  nations  affected 
before  they  become  effective.) 

ARTICLE  IX. 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  con- 
stituted to  advise  the  council  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and 
VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questions 
generally. 

(Unchanged  except  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words  (t  Article  1.") 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake 
to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  ex- 
isting political  independence  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such 
aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  dan- 
ger of  such  aggression,  the  council  shall 
advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obli- 
gation shall  be  fulfilled. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  im- 
mediately affecting  any  of  the  members  of 
the  league  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  whole  league,  and  the 
league  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emer- 
gency should  arise,  the  secretary  general 
shall,  on  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
league,  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental 
right  of  each  member  of  the  league  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or 
of  the  council  anv  circumstances  whatever 
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affecting  international  relations  which 
threatens  to  disturb  either  the  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon 
which  peace  depends. 

(In  the  original  it  was  provided  that  the 
"high  contracting  parties  reserve  the 
right  to  take  any  action,"  etc.,  where  the 
revised  draft  reads,  "the  league  shall  take 
cmy  action"  etc.) 

AKTICLE  XII. 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  that  if 
there  should  arise  between  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  council,  and  they  agree 
in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators 
or  the  report  by  the  council. 

In  any  case  under  this  article  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the 
council  shall  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 

(Virtually  unchanged  except  that  some 
provisions  of  the  original  are  eliminated 
for  inclusion  in  other  articles.) 

AETICLE  XIII. 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  that 
whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplo- 
macy, they  will  submit  the  whole  subject 
matter  to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which 
if  established  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to 
be  among  those  which  are  generally  suit- 
able for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dis- 
pute, the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the 
case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipu- 
lated in  any  convention  existing  between 
them. 


The  members  of  the  league  agree  that 
they  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  rendered  and  that  they 
will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  member  of 
the  league  which  complies  therewith.  In 
the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  such 
an  award,  the  council  shall  propose  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect 
thereto. 

(Only  minor  changes  in  language.) 
AETICLE  XIV. 

The  council  shall  formulate  and  submit 
to  the  members  of  the  league  for  adoption 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent court  of  international  justice. 

The  court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and 
determine  any  dispute  of  an  international 
character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit 
to  it.  The  court  may  also  give  an  advisory 
opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  council  or  by  the 
assembly. 

(Unchanged  except  for  the  addition  of 
the  last  sentence.) 

AETICLE  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  members 
of  the  league  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to 
a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration as  above,  the  members  of  the 
league  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  the  council. 

Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such 
submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dispute  to  the  secretary  gen- 
eral, who  will  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  full  investigation  and  consid- 
eration thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute will  communicate  to  the  secretary 
general,  as  promptly  as  possible,  state- 
ments of  their  case,  all  the  relevant  facts 
and  papers;  the  council  may  forthwith  di- 
rect the  publication  thereof. 

The  council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  any  dispute,  and  if  such  ef- 
forts are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be 
made  public  giving  such  facts  and  expla- 
nations regarding  the  dispute,  terms  of 
settlement  thereof  as  the  council  may  deem 
appropriate. 
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If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the 
mncil  either  unanimously  or  by  a  major- 
vote,  shall  make  and  publish  a  report 
mtaining  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
ispute  and  the  recommendations  which 
deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard 
lereto. 

Any  member  of  the  league  represented 
the  council  may  make  public  a  state- 
lent  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  its 
mclusions  regarding  the  same. 
If  a  report  by  the  council  is  unanimously 
igreed  to  by  the  members  thereof,  other 
than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  members 
of  the  league  agree  that  they  will  not  go 
to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report. 

If  the  council  fails  to  reach  a  report 
which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  thereof,  other  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  the  members  of  the  league  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action 
as  they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is 
claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by 
the  council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which 
by  international  law  is  solely  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the 
council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  council  may,  in  any  case  under  this 
article,  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  pro- 
vided that  such  request  be  made  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
dispute  to  the  council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  assembly  all 
the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  Article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of 
the  council,  shall  apply  to  the  action  and 
powers  of  the  assembly,  provided  that  a 
report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred 
in  by  the  representatives  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  league  represented  on  the  coun- 
cil and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  members 


of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report 
by  the  council  concurred  in  by  all  the  mem- 
bers thereof  other  than  the  representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

(The  paragraph  specifically  excluding 
matters  of  "domestic  jurisdiction"  from 
action  by  the  council  is  new.  In  the  last 
sentence,  the  words  "if  concurred  in  by 
the  representatives  of  those  members  of 
the  league  represented  on  the  council/' 
etc.j  have  been  added.) 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Should  any  member  of  the  league  resort 
to  war  in  disregard  to  its  covenants  under 
articles  twelve,  thirteen  or  fifteen,  it  shall 
ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  other  members 
of  the  league,  which  hereby  undertake  im- 
mediately to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of 
all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohi- 
bition of  all  intercourse  between  their  na- 
tionals and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  state  and  the  prevention  of  all 
financial,  commercial,  or  personal  inter- 
course between  the  nationals  of  the  cove- 
nant-breaking state  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  state,  whether  a  member  of  the 
league  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  in  such 
case  to  recommend  to  the  several  govern- 
ments concerned  what  effective  military  or 
naval  forces  the  members  of  the  league 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  arma- 
ments of  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  league. 

The  members  of  the  league  agree,  fur- 
ther, that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic 
measures  which  are  taken  under  this  ar- 
ticle, in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  above 
measures,  and  that  they  will  mutually  sup- 
port one  another  in  resisting  any  special 
measures  aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by 
the  covenant-breaking  state,  and  that  they 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afford  pas- 
sage through  their  territory  to  the  forces 
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of  any  of  the  members  of  the  league  which 
are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants 
of  the  league. 

Any  member  of  the  league  which  has 
violated  any  covenant  of  the  league  may 
be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  league  by  a  vote  of  the  council  con- 
curred in  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  league  represented 
thereon. 

(Unchanged  except  for  the  adding  of 
the  last  sentence.) 

AETICLE  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league  and  a  state  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  league,  or  between  states 
not  members  of  the  league,  the  state  or 
states  not  members  of  the  league  shall  be 
invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  the  league  for  the  purpose  of 
such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
council  may  deem  just. 

If  such  invitation  is  accepted,  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  12  to  16,  inclusive,  shall 
be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the 
council  shall  immediately  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

If  a  state  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
league  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute, 
and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  member 
of  the  league,  the  provisions  of  Article  16 
shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  state  tak- 
ing such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  when  so 
invited,  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  league  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  the  council  may  take  such 
measures  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

(Virtually  unchanged.) 

AETICLE  XVIII. 

Every  convention  or  international  en- 
gagement entered  into  henceforward  by 


any  member  of  the  league,  shall  be  forth- 
with registered  with  the  secretariat  and 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  published  by 
it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  en- 
gagement shall  be  binding  until  so  reg- 
istered. 

(Same  as  original  Article  XXIII.) 

AKTICLE  XIX. 

The  assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
advise  the  reconsideration,  by  members  of 
the  league,  of  treaties  which  have  become 
inapplicable,  and  the  consideration  of  in- 
ternational conditions  whose  continuance 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

(Virtually  the  same  as  original  Article 
XXIV.) 

ARTICLE  XX. 

The  members  of  the  league  severally 
agree  that  this  covenant  is  accepted  as 
abrogating  all  obligations  or  understand- 
ings inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  undertake 
that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
thereof. 

In  case  members  of  the  league  shall,  be- 
fore becoming  a  member  of  the  league, 
have  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsist- 
ent with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  member  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  secure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

( Virtually  the  same  as  original  Article 
XXV.) 

AETICLE  XXI. 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  validity  of  international  en- 
gagements such  as  treaties  of  arbitration 
or  regional  understandings  like  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

(Entirely  new.) 

AETICLE  XXII. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which 
as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have 
ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  which  formerly  governed  them,  arid 
which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet 
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able  to   stand  by  themselves    under    tlae 

strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world, 
iere  should  be  applied  the  principle  that 

;he  well-being-  and  development  of  such 
copies  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization 
id  that  securities  for  the  performance  of 

this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  cove- 

mnt. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practicable 
jffect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage 
>f  such  people  be  entrusted  to  advanced 

itions,  who,  by  reasons  of  their  resources, 

leir  experience  or  their  geographical  po- 
sition, can  best  undertake  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and 
that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by 
them  as  mandatories  on  behalf  of  the 
league. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  dif- 
fer according  to  the  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  the  territory,  its  economic  condi- 
tion and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Turkishs  empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  exist- 
ence as  independent  nations  can  be  provi- 
sionally recognized  subject  to  the  render- 
ing of  administrative  advice  and  assist- 
ance by  a  mandatory  until  such  time  as 
they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes 
of  these  communities  must  be  a  principal 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  man- 
datory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the 
mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  territory  under  condi- 
tions which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  con- 
science or  religion  subject  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals, 
the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave 
trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment 
of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval 
bases,  and  of  military  training  of  the  na- 
tives for  other  than,  police  purposes  and 
the  defense  of  territory  and  will  also  se- 
cure equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  other  members  of  the  league. 


There  ar,e  territories  such  as  southwest 
Africa,  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of 
their  population  or  their  small  size  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization 
or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  mandatory  and  other  circum- 
stances, can  be  best  administered  under 
the  laws  of  the  mandatory  as  integral  por, 
tions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safe- 
guards above  mentioned  in  the  interests 
of  the  indigenous  population.  In  every 
case  of  mandate  the  mandatory  shall  ren- 
der to  the  council  an  annual  report  in  ref- 
erence to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control  or  ad- 
ministration to  'be  exercised  by  the  man- 
datory shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  league,  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  by  the  council. 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  consti- 
tuted to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  mandatories  and  to  advise 
the  council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  mandates. 

(This  is  the  original  Article  XIX,  virtu- 
ally unchanged  except  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words  "and  who  is  willing  to  accept," 
in  describing  nations  to  be  given  manda- 
tories.) 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  international  conventions 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon, 
the  members  of  the  league. 

(a)  Will  endeavor  to  secure  and  main- 
tain fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor 
for  men,  women  and  children,  both  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international 
organizations ; 

(b)  Undertake  to  secure  just  treatment 
of    the    native    inhabitants    of  territories 
under  their  control ; 

(c)  Will  entrust  the  league  with  the  gen- 
eral   supervision    over   the    execution   of 
agreements  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in 
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women  and  children  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs ; 

(d)  Will  entrust  the  league  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms 
and  ammunition      with    the    countries  in 
which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  neces- 
sary in  the  common  interest; 

(e)  Will  make  provision  to  secure  and 
maintain    freedom  of  communication  and 
of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the 
commerce  of  all  members  of  the  league. 
In  this  connection  the  special  necessities 
of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war 
of  1919-1918  shall  be  in  mind; 

(f )  Will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  mat- 
ters of  international  concern  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  disease. 

(This  replaces  the  original  Article  XX,  and  em- 
bodies parts  of  the  original  Articles  XVIII  and  XXI. 
It  eliminates  a  specific  provision  formerly  made  for 
a  bureau  of  labor  and  adds  the  clauses  (b)  and  (c). 

AETICLE  XXIV. 

There  shall  fye  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  league  all  international  bureaus 
already  established  by  general  treaties'  if 
the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
such  international  bureaus  and  all  com- 
missions for  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
international  interest  hereafter  constitut- 
ed shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  league. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest, 
which  are  regulated  by  general  conven- 
tions but  which  are  not  placed  under  the 
control  of  international  bureaus  or  com- 
missions, the  secretariat  of  the  league 
shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council 
and  if  desired  by  the  parties,  collect  and 
distribute  all  relevant  information  and 
shall  render  any  other  assistance  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  council  may  include  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  secretariat  the  expenses 
of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league. 

(Same  as  Article  XXII  in  the  original,  with  the 
matter  after  the  first  two  sentences  added.) 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  establishment 


and  co-operation  of  duly  authorized  vol- 
untary national  Red  Cross  organizations 
having  as  purposes  improvement  of 
health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the 
world. 

(Entirely  new.) 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  covenant  will  take 
effect  when  ratified  by  the  members  of  the 
league  whose  representatives  compose  the 
council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  league  whose  representatives  com- 
pose the  assembly. 

Such  amendment  shall  (the  word  NOT 
apparently  omitted  in  cable  transmission) 
bind  any  member  of  the  league  which  sig- 
nifies its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that 
case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
league. 

(Same  as  the  original,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  league  instead  of  three-fourths  is  required  for 
ratification  of  amendments,  with  the  last  sentence 
added.) 

ANNEX  TO  THE  COVENANT. 

One.  Original  members  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

„  Signatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  British  Empire,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  New  South  Wales, 
India,  China,  Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Hedjas,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Siam, 
Uruguay. 

States  invited  to  accept  the  covenant: 

Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Para- 
guay, Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Venezuela. 

Two.  First  secretary  general  of  the 
league  of  nations.  (Blank.) 

(The  annex  was  not  published  with  the 
original  draft  of  the  covenant.) 


The  German  Treaty  of  Peace 


a.«y. 

P. 


The  official  summary  of  the  peace  treaty 
elivered  to  the  German  delegates  at  Ver- 

illes  by  the  representatives  of  the  associ- 
ted  powers  was  made  public  by  the  com- 

ittee  on  public  information  on  May  7, 
1919.  It  is  as  follows : 

Preamble. — The     preamble     names     as 

rties  of  the  one  part  the  United  States, 
the  British  empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan,  described  as  the  five  allied  and  as- 
sociated powers,  and  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  the  Hedjas,  Honduras, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Portu- 
gal, Roumania,  Serbia,  Siam,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  and  Uruguay,  who  with  the  above  are 
described  as  the  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers, and,  on  the  other  part,  Germany. 

It  states  that :  Bearing  in  mind  that  on 
the  request  of  the  then  imperial  German 
government  an  armistice  was  granted  on 
November  11,  1918,  by  the  five  allied  and 
associated  powers,  in  order  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  concluded  with  her,  and, 
whereas  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
being  equally  desirous  that  the  war  in 
which  they  were  successfully  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  and  which  origi- 
nated in  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Austria-Hungary  on  July  28,  1914,  against 
Serbia,  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many against  Eussia  on  Aug.  1,  1914, 
and  against  France  on  Aug.  3,  1914,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  firm,  just,  and  durable  peace, 
the  plenipotentiaries  (having  communi- 
cated their  full  powers  found  in  good  and 
due  form)  have  agreed  as  follows: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  ter- 
minate. From  the  moment  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  official  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  and  with  each  of  the 
German  states,  will  be  resumed  by  the 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

SECTION  1. 

League  of  nations. — The  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  constitutes  section  one 


of  the  peace  treaty,  which  places  upon  the 
league  many  specific  duties  in  addition  to 
its  general  duties.  It  may  question  Ger- 
many at  any  time  for  a  violation  of  the 
neutralized  zone  east  of  the  Rhine  as  a 
threat  against  the  world's  peace. 

It  will  appoint  three  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Saar  commission,  oversee  its 
regime,  and  carry  out  the  plebiscite.  It 
will  appoint  the  high  commissioner  of  Dan- 
zig, guarantee  the  independence  of  the  free 
city  and  arrange  for  treaties  between  Dan- 
zig and  Germany  and  Poland. 

It  will  work  out  the  mandatory  system 
to  be  applied  to  the  former  German  col- 
onies, and  act  as  a  final  court  in  part  of  the 
plebiscites  of  the  Belgian-German  frontier, 
and  in  disputes  as  to  the  Kiel  canal,  and 
decide  certain  of  the  economic  and  financial 
problems. 

An  international  conference  on  labor  is 
to  be  held  in  October  under  its  direction, 
and  another  on  the  international  control  of 
ports,  waterways,  and  railways  is  fore- 
shadowed. 

Membership.  —  The  members  of  the 
league  will  be  the  signatories  of  the  cove- 
nant and  other  states  invited  to  accede,  who 
must  lodge  a  declaration  of  accession  with- 
out reservation  within  two  months. 

A  new  state,  dominion,  or  colony  may 
be  admitted  provided  its  admission  is 
agreed  by  two-thirds  of  the  assembly.  A 
state  may  withdraw  upon  giving  two  years' 
notice,  if  it  has  fulfilled  its  international 
obligations. 

SECTION  II. 

Secretariat. — A  permanent  secretariat 
will  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  league, 
which  will  be  at  Geneva. 

Assembly. — The  assembly  will  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the 
league  and  will  meet  at  stated  intervals. 
Voting  will  be  by  states.  Each  member 
will  have  one  vote  and  not  more  than 
three  representatives. 

Council. — The  council  will  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  five  great  allied  powers, 
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together  with  representatives  of  four  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  assembly  from  time  to 
time;  it  may  co-operate  with  additional 
states  and  will  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

Members  not  represented  will  be  invited 
to  send  a  representative  when  questions 
affecting  their  interests  are  discussed. 

Voting  will  be  by  states.  Each  state  will 
have  one  vote  and  not  more  than  one  rep- 
resentative. Decision  taken  by  the  assem- 
bly and  council  must  be  unanimous,  except 
in  regard  to  procedure  and  in  certain 
cases  specified  in  the  covenant  and  in  the 
treaty,  where  decisions  will  be  by  a  ma- 
jority. 

Armaments. — The  council  will  formulate 
plans  for  a  reduction  of  armaments  for 
consideration  and  adoption.  These  plans 
will  be  revised  every  ten  years. 

Once  they  are  adopted,  no  member  must 
exceed  the  armaments  text  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  council.  All  members 
will  exchange  full  information  as  to  arma- 
ments and  programs,  and  a  permanent 
commission  will  advise  the  council  on  mil- 
itary and  naval  questions. 

Prevention  of  war. — Upon  any  war,  or 
threat  of  war,  the  council  will  meet  to  con- 
sider what  common  action  shall  be  taken. 
Members  are  pledged  to  submit  matters 
of  dispute  to  arbitration  or  inquiry  and 
not  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award.  Members  agree  to  carry 
out  an  arbitral  award,  and  not  to  go  to 
war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  it;  if  a  member  fails  to 
carry  out  the  award  the  council  will  pro- 
pose the  necessary  measures. 

The  council  will  formulate  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of 
international  justice  to  determine  inter- 
national disputes  or  to  give  advisory 
opinions.  Members  who  do  not  submit 
their  case  to  arbitration  must  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly.  If  the  coun- 
cil, less  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  is  un- 
animously agreed  upon  the  rights  of  it, 
the  members  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to 
war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  its  recommendations.  In 
this  case  a  recommendation  by  the  assem- 
bly, concurred  in  by  all  its  members  repre- 
sented on  the  council  and  a  simple  majority 
of  the  rest,  less  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
will  have  the  force  of  a  unanimous  recom- 


mendation by  the  council.  In  either  case, 
if  the  necessary  agreement  cannot  be  se- 
cured, the  members  reserve  the  right  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary. 

Validity  of  treaties. — All  treaties  or  in- 
ternational engagements  concluded  after 
the  institute  of  the  league  will  be  registered 
with  the  secretariat  and  published.  The 
assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  advise 
members  to  reconsider  treaties  which  have 
become  inapplicable  or  involve  danger  of 
peace. 

The  covenant  abrogates  all  obligations 
between  members  inconsistent  with  its 
terms,  but  nothing  in  it  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagement,  such 
as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  under- 
standings like  the  Monroe  doctrine  for 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  mandatory  system. — The  tutelage  of 
nations  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves 
will  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  *vho 
are  best  fitted  to  undertake  it. 

The  covenant  recognizes  three  different 
stages  of  development  requiring  different 
kinds  of  mandatories : 

Communities  like  those  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  empire,  which  can  be  provisionally 
recognized  as  independent,  subject  to  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  a  mandatory  in 
whose  selection  they  would  be  allowed  a 
voice. 

Communities  like  those  of  Central  Africa, 
to  be  administered  by  the  mandatory  under 
conditions  generally  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  where  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  will  be  allowed  to  all  mem- 
bers; certain  abuses,  such  as  trade  in 
slaves,  arms,  and  liquor,  will  be  pro- 
hibited, and  the  construction  of  military 
and  naval  bases  and  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  military  training  will  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Other  communities,  such  as  southwest 
Africa  and  the  South  Pacific  islands,  but 
administered  under  the  laws  of  the  man- 
datory as  integral  portions  of  its  terri- 
tory. In  every  case  the  mandatory  will 
render  annual  report  and  the  degree  of 
its  authority  will  be  defined. 

General  international  provisions. — Sub- 
ject to  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  international  conventions  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the 
members  of  the  league  will  in  general  en- 
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,  through  the  international  organ- 
ization established  by  the  labor  convention, 
to  secure  and  maintain  fair  conditions  of 
labor  for  men,  women  and  children  in  their 
own  countries  and  other  countries,  and 
undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control;  they  will  entrust  the  league 
with  the  general  supervision  over  the  ex- 
ecution ,pf  agreements  for  the  suppression 
of  traffic  in  women  and  children,  etc.,  and 
the  control  of  the  trade  in*  arms  and  am- 
munition with  which  control  is  necessary; 
they  will  make  provision  for  freedom  of 
communications  and  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  for  commerce  of  all  members 
of  the  league,  with  special  reference  to  the 
necessities  of  regions  devastated  during 
the  war;  and  they  will  endeavor  to  take 
steps  for  international  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  disease. 

International  bureaus  and  commissions 
already  established  will  be  placed  under 
the  league,  as  well  as  those  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future. 

Amendments  to  the  covenant  will  take 
effect  when  ratified  by  the  council  and  by 
a  majority  of  the  assembly. 

Boundaries  of  Germany.  —  Germany 
cedes  to  France  Alsace-Lorraine,  5,600 
square  miles,  it  be  southwest,  and  to  Bel- 
gium two  small  districts  between  Luxem- 
burg and  Holland,  totaling  382  square 
miles. 

She  also  cedes  to  Poland  the  southeast- 
ern tip  of  Silesia  beyond  and  including 
Oppeln,  most  of  Posen,  and  West  Prussia, 
27,686  square  miles,  East  Prussia  being 
isolated  from  the  main  body  by  a  part  of 
Poland. 

She  loses  sovereignty  over  the  north- 
easternmost  part  of  East  Prussia,  forty 
miles  north  of  the  river  Memel,  and  the 
internationalized  areas  about  Danzig,  729 
square  miles,  and  the  basin  of  the  Saar, 
738  square  miles,  between  the  western 
border  of  the  Ehenish  Palatine  of  Bavaria 
and  the  southeast  corner  of  Luxemburg. 

The  Danzig  area  consists  of  the  Y  be- 
tween the  Nogat  and  Vistula  rivers  made 
by  a  W  by  the  addition  of  a  similar  V  on 
the  west,  including  the  city  of  Danzig. 

The  southeastern  third  of  East  Prussia 
and  the  area  between  East  Prussia  and 
the  Vistula  north  of  latitude  53  degrees  3 


minutes  is  to  have  its  nationality  deter- 
mined by  popular  vote,  5,785  square  miles, 
as  is  to  be  the  case  in  part  of  Schleswig, 
2,787  square  miles. 

SECTION  III. 

Belgium. — Germany  is  to  consent  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1839  by  which 
Belgium  was  established  as  a  neutral  state, 
and  to  agree  in  advance  to  any  convention 
with  which  the  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers may  determine  to  replace  them. 

She  is  to  recognize  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Belgium  over  the  contested  territory  of 
Moresnet  and  over  part  of  Prussian  Mores- 
net,  and  to  renounce  in  favor  of  Belgium 
all  rights  over  the  circles  of  Eupen  and 
Malledy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  to  be 
entitled  within  six  months  to  protest 
against  this  change  of  sovereignty  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  final  decision  to 
be  reserved  to  the  league  of  nations. 

A  commission  is  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  frontier,  and  various  regulations  for 
change  of  nationality  are  laid  down. 

Luxemburg. — Germany  renounces  her 
various  treaties  and  conventions  with  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  recognizes  that 
it  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  German  Zoll- 
vereign  from  January  1,  last,  renounces  all 
right  of  exploitation  of  the  railroads,  ad- 
heres to  the  abrogation  of  its  neutrality 
and  accepts  in  advance  any  international 
agreement  as  to  it,  reached  by  the  allied 
and  associated  powers. 

Left  bank  of  the  Rhine. — As  provided  in 
the  military  clauses,  Germany  will  not 
maintain  any  fortifications  or  armed  forces 
less  than  fifty  kilometers  to  the  east  of 
the  Rhine,  hold  any  maneuvers,  nor  main- 
tain any  works  to  facilitate  mobilization. 
In  case  of  violation,  "she  shall  be  regarded 
as  committing  a  hostile  act  against  the 
powers  who  sign  the  present  treaty  and 
as  intending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

"By  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,-  Ger- 
many shall  be  bound  to  respond  to  any  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  which  the  coun- 
cil of  the  league  of  nations  may  think  it 
necessary  to  address  to  her." 

Alsace-Lorraine. — After  recognition  of 
the  moral  obligation  to  repair  the  wrong 
done  in  1871  by  Germany  to  France  and 
the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  terri- 
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tories  ceded  to  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort  are  restored  to  France  with 
their  frontiers  as  before  1871,  to  date  from 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  to  be  free 
of  all  public  debts. 

Citizenship  is  regulated  by  detailed 
provisions  distinguishing  those  who  are 
immediately  restored  to  full  French  citizen- 
ship, those  who  have  to  make  formal  ap- 
plications therefor,  and  those  for  whom 
naturalization  is  open  after  three  years. 

The  last  named  class  includes  German 
residents  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  acquire  the  posi- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorrainers  as  defined  in 
the  treaty. 

All  public  property  and  all  private  prop- 
erty of  German  ex-sovereigns  passes  to 
France  without  payment  or  credit. 

France  is  substituted  for  Germany  as 
regards  ownership  of  the  railroads  and 
rights  over  concessions  of  tramways.  The 
Rhine  bridges  pass  to  France  with  the 
obligation  for  their  upkeep. 

For  five  years  manufactured  products 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  be  admitted  to 
Germany  free  of  duty  to  a  total  amount 
not  exceeding  in  any  year  the  average  of 
the  three  years  preceding  the  war  and 
textile  materials  may  be  imported  from 
Germany  to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  re-ex- 
ported free  of  duty.  Contracts  for  electric 
power  from  the  right  bank  must  be  con- 
tinued for  ten  years. 

For  seven  years  with  possible  extention 
to  ten,  the  ports  of  Kehae  and  Strassbourg 
shall  be  administered  as  a  single  unit  by 
a  French  administrator  appointed  and 
supervised  by  the  central  Ehine  commis- 
sion. 

Property  rights  will  be  safeguarded  in 
both  ports  and  equality  of  treatment  as 
respects  traffic  assured  the  nationals,  ves- 
sels and  goods  of  every  country. 

Contracts  between  the  Alsace-Lorrainers 
and  Germans  are  maintained,  save  for 
France 's  right  to  annul,  on  grounds  of  pub- 
lic interest,  judgments  of  courts  hold  in 
certain  classes  of  cases,  while  in  others  a 
judicial  procedure  is  first  required. 

Political  condemnations  during  the  war 
are  null  and  void  and  the  obligation  to  re- 
pay war  fines  is  established  as  in  other 
parts  of  allied  territory. 


Various  clauses  adjust  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  to  the  special  condi- 
tions of  Alsace-Lorraine,  certain  matters 
of  execution  being  left  to  conventions  to 
be  made  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  Saar. — In  compensation  for  the  de- 
struction of  coal  mines  in  northern  France 
and  as  payment  on  account  of  reparation, 
Germany  cedes  to  France  full  ownership 
of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Saar  basin  with 
their  subsidiaries,  accessories  and  facili- 
ties. Their  value  will  be  estimated  by  the 
reparation  commission  and  credited  against 
that  account.  The  French  rights  will  be 
governed  by  German  law  in  force  at 
the  armistice,  excepting  war  legislation. 
France  replacing  the  present  owners 
whom  Germany  undertakes  to  indemnify. 

France  will  continue  to  furnish  the 
present  proportion  of  coal  for  local  needs 
and  contribute  in  just  proportion  to  local 
taxes. 

The  basin  extends  from  the  frontier  of 
Lorraine  as  reannexed  to  France  north  as 
far  as  St.  Wendel,  including  on  the  west 
the  valley  of  the  Saar  as  far  as  Saarholz- 
bach  and  on  the  east  the  town  of  Hom- 
burg. 

In  order  to  secure  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  population  and  to  guarantee  to 
France  entire  freedom  in  working  the 
mines,  the  territory  will  be  governed  by 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  league  of 
nations  and  consisting  of  five  members, 
one  French,  one  a  native  inhabitant  of 
the  Saar  and  three  representing  three  dif- 
ferent countries  other  than  France  and 
Germany.  The  league  will  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  as  chairman  to  act 
as  executive  of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission will  have  all  powers  of  govern- 
ment formerly  belonging  to  the  German 
empire. 

Prussia  and  Bavaria  will  administer  the 
railroads  and  other  public  services  and 
have  full  power  to  interpret  the  treaty 
clauses. 

The  local  courts  will  continue,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  commission. 

Existing  German  legislation  will  remain 
the  basis  of  the  law,  but  the  commission 
may  make  modifications  after  consulting  a 
local  representative  assembly  which  it  will 
organize.  It  will  have  the  taxing  power, 
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at  for  local  purposes  only.     New  taxes 

ust  be  approved  by  this  assembly. 

Labor  legislation  will  consider  the  wishes 
)f  the  local  labor  organizations  and  the 
.abor  program  of  the  league. 

French  and  other  labor  may  be  freely 
utilized,  the  former  being  free  to  belong 
to  French  unions.  All  rights  acquired  as 
to  pensions  and  social  insurance  will  be 
maintained  by  Germany  and  the  Saar  com- 
mission. 

There  will  be  no  military  service,  but 
only  a  local  gendarmerie  to  preserve  order. 

The  people  will  preserve  their  local  as- 
semblies, religious  liberties,  schools  and 
language,  but  may  vote  only  for  local  as- 
semblies. They  will  keep  their  present  na- 
tionality except  so  far  as  individuals  may 
change  it. 

Those  wishing  to  leave  will  have  every 
facility  with  respect  to  their  property.  The 
territory  will  form  part  of  the  French  cus- 
toms system  with  no  export  tax  on  coal 
and  metallurgical  products  going  to  Ger- 
many nor  on  German  products  entering 
the  basin  and  for  five  years  no  import 
duties  on  products  of  the  basin  going  to 
Germany  or  German  products  coming  into 
the  basin  for  local  consumption. 

French  money  may  circulate  without  re- 
striction. After  fifteen  years  a  plebiscite 
will  be  held  by  communes  to  ascertain  the 
desires  of  the  population  as  to  continuance 
of  the  existing  regime  under  the  league  of 
nations  union  with  France  or  union  with 
Germany. 

The  right  to  vote  will  belong  to  all  in- 
habitants over  20  resident  therein  at  the 
signature. 

Taking  into  account  the  opinions  thus 
expressed,  the  league  will  decide  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty. 

In  any  portion  restored  to  Germany  the 
German  government  must  buy  out  the 
French  mines  at  an  appraised  valuation. 

If  the  price  is  not  paid  within  six  months 
thereafter  this  portion  passes  finally  to 
France.  If  Germany  buys  back  the  mines, 
the  league  will  determine  how  much  of  the 
coal  shall  be  annually  sold  to  France. 

SECTION  IV. 

German-Austria. — Germany  recognizes 
the  total  independence  of  German-Austria 
in  the  boundaries  traced. 


Czecho-Slvvakia. — Germany  recognizes 
the  entire  independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak state,  including  the  autonomous 
territory  of  the  Ruthenians  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  accepts  the  frontiers  of 
this  state  as  to  be  determined,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  German  frontier,  shall  fol- 
low the  frontier  of  Bohemia  in  1914.  The 
usual  stipulations  as  to  acquisition  and 
change  of  nationality  follow : 
.  Poland. — Germany  cedes  to  Poland  the 
greater  part  of  upper  Silesia,  Posen  and 
the  province  of  West  Prussia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  A  field  boundary 
commission  of  seven — five  representing  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  and  one  each 
representing  Poland  and  Germany — shall 
be  constituted  within  fifteen  days  of  the 
peace  to  delimit  this  boundary. 

Such  special  provisions  as  are  necessary 
to  protect  radical,  linguistic  or  religious 
minorities  and  to  protect  freedom  of  tran- 
sit and  equitable  treatment  of  commerce 
of  other  nations  shall  be  laid  down  in  a 
subsequent  treaty  between  the  five  allied 
and  associated  powers  and  Poland. 

East  Prussia. — The  southern  and  the 
eastern  frontier  of  East  Prussia  is  to  be 
fixed  by  plebiscites,  the  first  in  the  regency 
of  Allenstein  between  the  southern  frontier 
of  East  Prussia  and  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Kegierungsbesirk  Allenstein  from 
where  it  meets  the  boundary  between  East 
and  West  Prussia  to  its  junction  with  the 
boundary  between  the  circles  of  Oletsko  and 
Augersburg,  thence  the  northern  boundary 
of  Oletsko  to  its  junction  with  the  present 
frontier,  and  the  second  in  the  area  com- 
prising the  circles  of  Stuhm  and  Rosen- 
burg  and  the  parts  of  the  circles  of  Marien- 
burg  and  Marienwerder  east  of  the  Vistula. 

In  each  case  German  troops  and  author- 
ities will  move  out  within  fifteen  days  of 
the  peace  and  the  territories  be  placed 
under  an  international  commission  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  five  allied  and 
associated  powers,  with  the  particular  duty 
of  arranging  for  a  free,  fair  and  secret 
vote. 

The  commission  will  report  the  results 
of  the  plebiscites  to  the  five  powers  with 
a  recommendation  for  the  boundary,  and 
will  terminate  its  work  as  soon  as  the 
boundary  has  been  laid  down  and  the  new 
authorities  set  up. 
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The  five  allied  and  associated  powers 
will  draw  up  regulations  assuring  East 
Prussia  full  and  equitable  access  to  and 
use  of  the  Vistula.  A  subsequent  conven- 
tion of  which  the  terms  will  be  fixed  by  the 
five  allied  and  associated  powers  will  be 
entered  into  between  Poland,  Germany  and 
Danzig  to  assure  suitable  railroad  com- 
munication across  German  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula  between  Poland 
and  Danzig,  while  Poland  shall  grant  free 
passage  from  East  Prussia  to  Germany. 

The,  northeastern  corner  of  East  Prussia 
about  Memel  is  to  be  ceded  by  Germany  to 
the  associated  powers,  the  former  agreeing 
to  accept  the  settlement  made,  especially 
as  regards  the  nationality  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

Danzig. — Danzig  and  the  district  im- 
mediately about  it  is  to  be  constituted  into 
the  "free  city  of  Danzig, "  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  league  of  nations. 
*  A  high  commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
league  and  president  of  Danzig,  shall  draw 
up  a  constitution  in  agreement  with  the 
duly  appointed  representatives  of  the 
city  and  shall  deal,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  all  differences  arising  between  the 
city  and  Poland. 

The  actual  boundaries  of  the  city  shall 
be  delimited  by  a  commission  appointed 
within  six  months  from  the  peace  and  to 
include  three  ^representatives  chosen  by 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  one 
each  by  Germany  and  Poland. 

A  convention,  the  terms  of  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  five  allied  and  associated 
powers,  shall  be  concluded  between  Poland 
and  Danzig  which  shall  include  Danzig 
within  the  Polish  customs  frontiers,  though 
a  free  area  in  the  port;  insure  to  Poland 
the  free  use  of  all  the  city's  waterways, 
docks  and  other  port  facilities,  the  control 
and  administration  of  the. Vistula  and  the 
whole  through  railway  systems  within  the 
city,  and  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
communications  between  Poland  and  Dan- 
zig, provide  against  discrimination  against 
Poles  within  the  city  and  place  its  foreign 
relations  and  the  diplomatic  protection  of 
its  citizens  abroad  in  charge  of  Poland. 

Denmark. — The  frontier  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  will  be  fixed  by  the 
self-determination  of  the  population.  Ten 
days  from  the  peace,  German  troops  and 


authorities  shall  evacuate  the  region  north 
of  the  line  running  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Schlei,  south  of  Kappel,  Schleswig  and 
Friedrichstadt  along  the  Eider  to  the 
North  sea  south  of  Tonning;  the  work- 
men's and  soldier's  councils  shall  be  dis- 
solved; and  the  territory  administered  by 
an  international  commission  of  five,  of 
whom  Norway  and  Sweden  shall  be  invited 
to  name  two. 

The  commission  shall  insure  a  free  and 
secret  vote  in  three  zones.  That  between 
the  German-Danish  frontier  and  a  line  run- 
ning south  of  the  Island  of  Alsen,  north  of 
Flensburg  and  south  of  Tondern  to  the 
North  sea  north  of  the  Island  of  Sylt  will 
vote  as  a  unit  within  three  weeks  after  the 
evacuation. 

Within  five  weeks  after  this  vote  the  sec- 
ond zone,  whose  southern  boundary  runs 
from  the  North  sea  south  of  the  Island  of 
Fehr  to  the  Baltic  south  of  Sygum,  will 
will  vote  by  communes. 

Two  weeks  after  that  vote  the  third 
zone  running  to  the  limit  of  evacuation 
also  will  vote  by  communes. 

The  international  commission  will  then 
draw  a  new  frontier  on  the  basis  of  these 
plebiscites  and  with  due  regard  for  geo- 
graphical and  economic  conditions. 

Germany  will  renounce  all  sovereignty 
over  territory  north  of  this  line  in  favor  of 
the  associated  governments,  who  will  hand 
them  over  to  Denmark. 

Helgoland. — The  fortifications,  military 
establishments  and  harbors  of  the  islands 
of  Helgoland  and  Dune  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed under  the  supervision  of  the  allies 
by  German  labor  and  at  Germany's  ex- 
pense. They  may  not  be  reconstructed  for 
any  similar  fortifications  built  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Russia. — Germany  agrees  to  respect  as 
permanent  and  inalienable  the  independ- 
ence of  all  territories  which  were  part  of 
the  former  Eussian  empire;  to  accept  the 
abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  and  other 
treaties  entered  into  with  the  Maximalist 
government  of  Eussia ;  to  recognize  the  full 
force  of  all  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  with  states 
which  were  a  part  of  the  former  Eussian 
empire,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  as 
determined  thereon. 
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allied  and  associated  powers  for- 
mally reserved  the  right  of  Russia  to  ob- 
tain restitution  and  reparation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  treaty. 

SECTION  V. 

German  Rights  Outside  Europe. — Out- 
side Europe  Germany  renounces  all  rights, 
titles  and  privileges  as  to  her  own  or  her 
allies'  territories  to  all  the  allied  and  as- 
sociated powers,  and  undertakes  to  accept 
whatever  measures  are  taken  by  the  five 
allied  powers  in  relation  thereto. 

Colonies  and  Overseas  Possessions. — 
Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  allied 
and  associated  powers  her  overseas  pos- 
sessions with  all  rights  and  titles  therein. 
All  movable  and  immovable  property  be- 
longing to  the  German  empire  or  to  any 
German  state  shall  pass  to  the  govern- 
ment exercising  authority  therein. 

These  governments  may  make  whatever 
provisions  seem  suitable  for  the  repatria- 
tion of  German  nationals  and  as  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  German  subjects  of  Euro- 
pean origin  shall  reside,  hold  property,  or 
carry  on  business. 

Germany  undertakes  to  pay  reparation 
for  damage  suffered  by  French  nationals 
in  the  Cameroons  or  its  frontier  zone 
through  the  acts  of  German  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  and  of  individual  Ger- 
mans from  January  1,  1900,  to  August, 
1914. 

Germany  renounces  all  rights  under  the 
convention  of  Nov.  4,  1911,  and  Sept.  28, 
1912,  and  undertakes  to  pay  to  France,  in 
accordance  with  an  estimate  presented  and 
approved  by  the  reparation  commission, 
all  deposits,  credits,  advances,  etc.,  thereby 
secured. 

Germany  undertakes  to  accept 'and  ob- 
serve any  provisions  by  the  allied  and  as- 
sociated powers  as  to  the  trade  in  arms 
and  spirits  in  Africa  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
eral act  of  Berlin  of  1885  and  the  general 
act  of  Brussels  of  1890. 

Diplomatic  protection  to  inhabitants  of 
former  German  colonies  is  to  be  given  by 
the  governments  exercising  authoritty. 

China. — Germany  renounces  in  favor  of 
China  all  privileges  and  indemnities  re- 
sulting from  the  Boxer  protocol  of  1901, 
and  all  buildings,  wharves,  barracks,  forts, 
munitions  of  warships,  wireless  plants  and 


other  public  property  except  diplomatic  or 
consular  establishments  in  the  German  con- 
cessions of  Tientsin  and  Hankow  and  in 
other  Chinese  territory  except  Kiaochow 
and  agress  to  return  to  China  at  her  own 
expense  all  the  astronomical  instruments 
seized  in  1900  and  1901. 

China  will,  however,  take  no  measures 
for  disposal  of  German  property  in  the 
legation  quarter  at  Pekin  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Boxer 
protocol. 

Germany  accepts  the  abrogation  of  the 
concessions  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin,  China 
agreeing  to  open  them  to  international  use. 

Germany  renounces  all  claims  against 
China  or  any  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ment for  the  internment  or  repatriation  of 
her  citizens  in  China  and  for  the  seizure 
or  liquidation  of  German  interests  there 
since  Aug.  14,  1917. 

She  renounces  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
her^state  property  in  the  British  conces- 
sions at  Canton,  and  of  France  and  China 
jointly  of  the  property  of  the  German 
school  in  the  French  concession  at  Shang- 
hai. 

Siam. — Germany  recognizes  that  all 
agreements  between  herself  and  Siam,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  extra-territoriality, 
ceased  July  22,  1917. 

All  German  public  property  except  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  premises  passes  with- 
out compensation  to  Siam,  German  private 
property  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  clauses.  Germany  waives 
all  claims  against  Siam  for  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  her  ships,  liquidation  of 
her  property,  or  internment  of  her  na- 
tionals. 

Liberia. — Germany  renounces  all  rights 
under  the  international  arrangements  of 
1911  and  1912  regarding  Liberia,  more 
particularly  the  right  to  nominate  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  customs,  and  disinterest  her- 
self in  any  further  negotiations  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Liberia. 

She  regards  as  abrogated  all  commercial 
treaties  and  agreements  between  herself 
and  Liberia  and  recognizes  Liberia's  right 
to  determine  the  status  and  condition  of 
the  re-establishinent  of  Germans  in  Liberia. 

Morocco. — Germany  renounces  all  her 
rights,  titles  and  privileges  under  the  act. 
of  Algeciras  and  the  Franco-German 
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agreements  of  1909  and  1911,  and  under 
all  treaties  and  arrangements  with  the 
Sherifian  empire. 

She  undertakes  not  to  intervene  in  any 
negotiations  as  to  Morocco  between  France 
and  other  powers,  and  accepts  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  French  protectorate. 

The  Sherifian  government  shall  have 
complete  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to 
German  nationals,  and  all  German  pro- 
tected persons  shall  be  subject  to  the  com- 
mon law. 

All  movable  and  immovable  German 
property,  including  mining  rights,  may  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  to  be 
paid  to  the  Sherifian  government  and  de- 
ducted from  the  reparation  account. 

Germany  is  also  required  to  relinquish 
her  interests  in  the  state  bank  of  Morocco. 
All  Moroccan  goods  entering  Germany 
shall  have  the  same  privilege  as  French 
goods. 

Egypt. — Germany  recognizes  the  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt,  declared  on  Dec. 
18,  1914,  and  renounces  as  from  Aug.  4, 
1914,  the  capitulation  and  all  the  treaties, 
agreements,  etc.,  concluded  by  her  with 
Egypt. 

She  undertakes  not  to  intervene  in  any 
negotiations  about  Egypt  between  Great 
Britain  and  other  powers. 

There  are  provisions  for  jurisdiction 
over  German  nationals  and  property  and 
for  German  consent  to  any  changes  which 
may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  commission 
of  public  debt. 

Germany  consents  to  the  transfer  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
late  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  securing  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Suez  canal. 

Arrangements  for  property  belonging  to 
German  nationals  in  Egypt  are  made  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  case  of  Morocco  and 
other  countries. 

Anglo-Egyptian  goods  entering  Germany 
shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  as  British 
goods. 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria. — Germany  accepts 
all  arrangements  which  the  allied  and  as- 
sociated powers  make  with  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  with  reference  to  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  interest,  claimed  in  those  countries 
by  Germany  or  her  nationals  and  not  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 


Shantung. — Germany  cedes  to  Japan  all 
rights,  titles  and  privileges,  notably  as  to 
Kiaochow,  and  the  railroads,  mines  and 
cables  acquired  by  her  treaty  with  China 
of  March  6,  1897,  and  by  other  agreements 
as  to  Shantung. 

All  German  rights  to  the  railroad  from 
Tsingsao  to  Tsinaufu,  including  all  facili- 
ties and  mining  rights  and  rights  of  ex- 
ploitation, pass  equally  to  Japan,  and  the 
cables  from  Tsingtao  to  Shanghai  and 
Chefoo,  the  cables  free  of  all  charges. 

All  German  state  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  in  Kiaochow,  is  acquired  by 
Japan  free  of  all  charges. 

SECTION  VI. 

Military,  Naval  and  Air. — In  order  to 
render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general 
limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations, 
Germany  undertakes  directly  to  observe 
the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  which 
follow : 

Military  Forces. — The  demobilization  of 
the  Germany  army  must  take  place  within 
two  months  of  the  peace.  Its  strength 
may  not  exceed  100,000,  including  4,000 
officers,  with  not  over  seven  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  three  of  cavalry,  and  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  maintenance  of  inter- 
nal order  and  control  of  frontiers. 

Divisions  may  not  be  grouped  under 
more  than  two  army  corps  headquarters 
staffs.  The  great  German  general  staff  is 
abolished.  The  army  administrative  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  civilian  personnel  not 
included  in  the  number  of  effectives,  is  re- 
duced to  one-tenth  the  total  in  the  1913 
budget. 

Employes  of  the  German  states,  such  as 
custom  officers,  first  guards  and  coast 
guards,  may  not  exceed  the  number  in 
1913.* 

Gendarmes  and  local  police  may  be  in- 
creased only  in  accordance  with  the  growth 
of  population.  None  of  these  may  be  as- 
sembled for  military  training. 

Armaments. — All  establishments  for  the 
manufacturing,  preparation,  storage  or  de- 
sign of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  except 
those  specifically  excepted,  must  be  closed 
within  three  months  of  the  peace  and  their 
personnel  dismissed.  The  exact  amount 
of  armament  and  munitions  allowed  Ger- 
many is  laid  down  in  detail  tables,  all  in 
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xcess  to  be  surrendered  or  rendered  use- 

fi. 
'he    manufacture    or    importation    of 
hyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and 
ill  analogous  liquids  is  forbidden,  as  well 
is  the  importation  of  arms,  munitions  and 
materials.     Germany  may  not  manu- 
facture such  materials  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Conscription. — Conscription  is  abolished 
in  Germany.  The  enlisted  personnel  must 
be  maintained  by  voluntary  enlistments  for 
terms  of  twelve  consecutive  years,  the 
number  of  discharges  before  the  expiration 
of  that  term  not  in  any  year  to  exceed  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  effectives. 

Officers  remaining  in  the  service  must 
agree  to  serve  to  the  age  of  forty-five  years 
and  newly  appointed  officers  must  agree  to 
serve  actively  for  twenty-five  years. 

No  military  schools,  except  those  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  units  allowed, 
shall  exist  in  Germany  two  months  after 
the  peace.  No  associations  such  as  socie- 
ties of  discharged  soldiers,  shooting  or 
touring  clubs,  educational  establishments 
or  universities  may  occupy  themselves  with 
military  matters.  All  measures  of  mobil- 
ization are  forbidden. 

Fortresses. — All  fortified  works,  fort- 
resses and  field  works  situated  in  German 
territory  within  a  zone  fifty  kilometers  east 
of  the  Ehine  will  be  dismantled  within 
three  months.  The  construction  of  any  new 
fortifications  there  is  forbidden.  The  forti- 
fied works  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
frontiers,  however,  may  remain. 

Control. — Inter-allied  commissions  of 
control  will  see  to  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions for  which  a  time  limit  is  set,  the 
maximum  named  being  three  months. 

They  may  establish  headquarters  at  the 
German  seat  of  government  and  go  to  any 
part  of  Germany  desired.  Germany  must 
give  them  complete  facilities,  pay  their  ex- 
penses and  also  the  expenses  of  execution 
of  the  treaty,  including  the  labor  and  ma- 
terial necessary  in  demolition,  destruction 
or  surrender  of  war  equipment. 

Naval. — The  German  navy  must  be  de- 
mobilized within  a  period  of  two  months 
after  the  peace.  She  will  be  allowed  six 
small  battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve 
destroyers,  twelve  torpedo  boats,  and  no 


submarines, .either  military  or  commercial; 
also  a  personnel  of  15,000  men,  including 
officers,  and  no  reserve  force  of  any  char- 
acter. 

Conscription  is  abolished,  only  voluntary 
service  being  permitted,  with  a  minimum 
period  of  twenty-five  years'  service  for 
officers  and  twelve  for  men.  No  member  of 
the  German  mercantile  marine  will  be  per- 
mitted any  naval  training. 

All  German  vessels  of  war  in  foreign 
ports  and  the  German  high  seas  fleet  in- 
terned at  Scapa  Flow  will  be  surrendered, 
the  final  disposition  of  these  ships  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  allied  and  associated 
powers. 

Germany  must  surrender  forty-two 
modern  torpedo  boats  and  all  submarines, 
with  their  salvage  vessels ;  all  vessels  under 
construction,  including  submarines,  must 
be  broken  up. 

War  vessels  not  otherwise  provided  for 
are  to  be  placed  in  reserve  or  used  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Replacement  of  ships,  except  those  lost, 
can  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  for  battleships  and  fifteen  years  for 
destroyers.  The  largest  armored  ship 
Germany  will  be  permitted  will  be  10,000 
tons. 

Germany  is  required  to  sweep  up  the 
mines  in  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic  sea 
as  decided  upon  by  the  allies.  All  Ger- 
man fortifications  in  the  Baltic  defending 
the  passages  through  the  belts  must  be  de- 
molished. Other  coast  defenses  are  per- 
mitted, but  the  number  and  caliber  of  the 
guns  must  not  be  increased. 

During  a  period  of  three  months  after 
the  peace  the  German  high  power  wireless 
stations  at  Nauen,  Hanover  and  Berlin  will 
not  be  permitted  to  send  any  messages  ex- 
cept for  commercial  purposes  and  under 
supervision  of  the  allied  and  associated 
governments,  nor  may  any  more  be  con- 
structed. 

Germany  will  be  allowed  to  repair  Ger- 
man submarine  cables  which  have  been  cut, 
but  are  not  being  utilized  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers, and  also  portions  of  cables  which,  af- 
ter being  cut,  have  been  removed,  or  at  any 
rate  are  not  being  utilized  by  any  one  of 
the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

In  such  cases  the  cables  or  portions  of 
cables  removed  or  utilized  remain  the 
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property  of  allied  and  associated  powers, 
and  accordingly  fourteen  cables  or  parts  of 
cables  are  specified,  which  will  not  be  re- 
stored to  Germany. 

Air. — The  armed  forces  of  Germany 
must  not  include  any  military  or  naval  air 
forces  except  for  not  over  100  unarmed 
seaplanes  to  be  retained  till  Oct.  1  to  search 
for  submarine  mines.  No  dirigibles  shall 
be  kept.  The  entire  air  personnel  is  to  be 
demobilized  within  two  months,  except 
for  1,000  officers  and  men  retained  till 
October. 

No  aviation  grounds  or  dirigible  sheds 
are  to  be  allowed  within  150  kilometers  of 
the  Rhine  or  the  eastern  or  southern 
frontiers,  existing  installations  within 
these  limits  to  be  destroyed. 

The  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  parts 
of  aircraft  is  forbidden  for  six  months. 
All  military  and  naval  aeronautical  mate- 
rial under  a  most  exhaustive  definition 
must  be  surrendered  within  three  months, 
except  for  the  100  seaplanes  already  speci- 
fied. 

Prisoners  of  war.— The  repatriation  of 
German  prisoners  and  interned  civilians 
is  to  be  carried  out  without  delay  and  at 
Germany's  expense  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  allies  and 
Germany. 

Those  under  sentence  for  offenses 
against  discipline  are  to  be  (repatriated 
without  regard  to  the  completion  of  their 
sentence.  Until  Germany  has  surrendered 
persons  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  the  allies  have  the 
right  to  retain  selected  German  officers. 

The  allies  may  deal  at  their  own  discre- 
tion with  German  nationals  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  be  repatriated,  all  repatriation  be- 
ing conditional  on  the  immediate  release  of 
any  allied  subjects  still  in  Germany. 

Germany  is  to  accord  facilities  to  com- 
missions of  inquiry  in  collecting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  missing  prisoners  of  war 
and  of  imposing  penalties  on  German  offi- 
cials who  have  concealed  allied  nationals. 

Germany  is  to  restore  all  property  be- 
longing to  allied  prisoners.  There  is  to 
be  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  information  as 
to  dead  prisoners  and  their  graves. 

Graves. — Both  parties  will  respect  and 
maintain  graves  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
buried  on  their  territories,  agree  to  recog- 


nize and  assist  any  commission  charged  by 
any  allied  or  associated  government  with 
identifying,  registering,  maintaining  or 
erecting  suitable  monuments  over  the 
graves,  and  to  afford  to  each  other  all 
facilities  for  the  repatriation  of  the  re- 
mains of  their  soldiers. 

Responsibilities. — The  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  publicly  arraign  William 
Second  of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  Ger- 
man emperor,  not  for  an  offense  against 
criminal  law,  but  for  a  supreme  offense 
against  international  morality  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties. 

The  ex-emperor's  surrender  is  to  be  re- 
quested of  Holland  and  a  special  tribunal 
set  up,  composed  of  one  judge  from  each 
of  the  five  great  powers,  with  full  guaran- 
tees of  the  right  of  defense.  It  is  to  be 
guided  "by  the  highest  motives  of  inter- 
national policy  with  a  view  of  vindicating 
the  solemn  obligation  of  international 
undertakings  and  the  validity  of  interna- 
tional morality/'  and  will  fix  the  punish- 
ment it  feels  should  be  imposed. 

Persons  accused  of  having  committed 
acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  are  to  be  tried  and  punished  by 
military  tribunals  under  military  law.  If 
the  charges  affect  nationals  of  only  one 
state  they  will  be  tried  before  a  tribunal 
of  that  state;  if  they  affect  nationals  of 
several  states,  they  will  be  tried  before 
joint  tribunals  of  the  states  concerned. 
Germany  shall  hand  over  to  the  associated 
governments  either  jointly  or  severally  all 
persons  so  accused  and  all  documents  and 
information  necessary  to  insure  full 
knowledge  of  the  incriminating  acts,  the 
discovery  of  the  offenders,  and  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  .responsibility. 

SECTION  VII. 

Reparation. — The  allied  and  associated 
governments  affirm  and  Germany  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  herself  and  her  allies, 
for  causing  all  the  loss  and  damage  to 
which  the  .allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments and  their  nationals  have  been  sub- 
jected as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany 
and  her  allies. 

The  total  obligations  of  Germany  to  pay 
as  defined  in  the  category  of  damages  is 
to  be  determined  and  notified  to  her  after 
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a  fair  hearing  and  not  later  than  May  1, 
1921,  by  an  interallied  reparation  com- 
mission. 

"At  the  same  time  a  schedule  of  pay- 
ments to  discharge  the  obligation  within 
thirty  years  shall  be  presented.  These 
myments  are  subject  to  postponement  in 

;rtain  contingencies.  Germany  irrevoc- 
ibly  recognizes  the  full  authority  of  this 

unmission,  agrees  to  supply  it  with  all  the 
lecessary  information  and  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  further  its  findings.  She  further 
agrees  to  restore  to  the  allies  certain  ar- 
ticles which  can  be  identified. 

"As  an  immediate  step  toward  restora- 
tion Germany  shall  pay  within  two  years 
one  thousand  million  pounds  sterling  in 
either  gold,  goods,  ships  or  other  specific 
forms  of  payment.  This  sum  being  included 
in  and  not  additional  to  the  first  thou- 
sand million  bond  issue  referred  to  below, 
with  the  understanding  that  certain  ex- 
penses, such  as  those  of  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation and  payments  for  food  and  raw 
materials,  may  be  deducted  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  allies. 

"Germany  further  binds  herself  to  re- 
pay all  sums  borrowed  by  Belgium  from 
her  allies  as  a  result  of  Germany's  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1839  up  to  Nov.  11, 
1918,  and  for  this  purpose  will  issue  at 
once  and  hand  over  to  the  reparation  com- 
mission 5  per  cent,  gold  bonds  falling  due 
in  1926. 

While  the  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments recognize  that  the  resources  of  Ger- 
many are  not  adequate  aftor  taking  into 
account  permanent  diminutions  of  such  re- 
sources which  will  result  from  other  treaty 
claims,  to  make  complete  reparation  for 
all  such  loss  and  damage,  they  require  her 
to  make  compensation  for  all  damages 
caused  to  civilians  under  seven  main  cate- 
gories : 

"(a) — Damage  by  personal  injury  to 
civilians  caused  by  acts  of  war,  directly  or 
indirectly,  including  bombardments  from 
the  air. 

"(b) — Damage  caused  to  civilians,  in- 
cluding exposure  at  sea,  resulting  from 
acts  of  cruelty  ordered  by  the  enemy  and 
to  civilians  in  the  occupied  territories. 

«(c) — Damages  caused  by  maltreatment 
of  prisoners. 


"(d) — Damages  to  the  allied  peoples 
represented  by  pensions  and  separation  al- 
lowances, capitalized  at  the  signature  of 
this  treaty. 

"(e) — Damages  to  property  other  than 
naval  or  military  materials. 

"(f) — Damage  to  civilians  by  being 
forced  to  labor. 

"  (g) — Damages  in  the  form  of  levies  or 
fines  imposed  by  the  enemy. 

In  periodically  estimating  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay,  the  reparation  commis- 
sion shall  examine  the  German  system  of 
taxation,  first  to  the  end  that  the  sums  for 
reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to 
pay  shall  become  a  charge  upon  all  her  rev- 
enues, prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  dis- 
charge of  any  domestic  loan  and  secondly 
so  as  to  satisfy  itself  that  in  general  the 
German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully  as 
heavy  proportionately  as  that  of  any  of  the 
powers  represented  on  the  commission. 

The  measures  which  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  shall  have  the  right  to  take, 
in  case  of  voluntary  default  by  Germany, 
and  which  Germany  agrees  not  to  regard 
as  acts  of  war,  may  include  economic  and 
financial  prohibitions  and  reprisals  and  in 
general  such  other  measures  as  the  respec- 
tive governments  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

The  commission  shall  consist  of  one 
representative  each  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  Japan  and  Serbia, 
with  all  other  allied  powers  entitled,  when 
their  claims  are  under  consideration,  to 
the  right  of  presentation  without  voting 
power. 

It  shall  permit  Germany  to  give  evi- 
dence regarding  her  capacity  to  pay  and 
shall  assure  her  a  just  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

It  shall  make  its  headquarters  at  Paris ; 
establish  its  own  procedure  and  personnel ; 
have  general  control  of  the  whole  repara- 
tion problem;  and  become  the  exclusive 
agency  of  the  allies  for  receiving,  holding, 
selling  and  distributing  reparation  pay- 
ments. 

Majority  vote  shall  prevail  except  that 
unanimity  is  required  on  questions  involv- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  any  of  the  allies, 
the  cancellation  of  all  or  part  of  Germany 's 
obligations,  the  time  and  manner  of  sell- 
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ing,  distributing,  and  negotiating  bonds 
issued  by  Germany,  and  postponement  be- 
tween 1921  and  1926  of  annual  payments 
beyond  1930  and  any  postponement  after 
1926  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years, 
the  application  of  a  different  method  of 
measuring  damage  than  in  a  similar  former 
case,  and  the  interpretation  of  provisions. 
Withdrawal  from  representation  is  per- 
mitted on  twelve  months'  notice. 

The  commission  may  require  Germany 
to  give  from  time  to  time,  by  way  of  guar- 
anty, issues  of  bonds  or  other  obligations 
to  cover  such  claims  as  are  not  otherwise 
satisfied.  In  this  connection  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  total  amount  of  claims,  bond 
issues  are  presently  to  be  required  of  Ger- 
many in  acknowledgment  of  its  debt  as  fol- 
lows: 

Twenty  billion  marks,  gold,  payable  not 
later  than  May  1,  1921,  without  interest; 
40,000,000,000  marks,  gold,  bearing  2V2  per 
cent,  interest,  between  1921  and  1926,  and 
thereafter  5  per  cent.,  with  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  payment  beginning  in  1926; 
and  an  undertaking  to  deliver  40,000,000,- 
000  marks,  gold  bonds,  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  under  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commission. 

Interest  on  Germany's  debt  will  be  5  per 
cent,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
commission  in  the  .future,  and  payments 
that  are  not  made  in  gold  may  "be  accepted 
by  the  commission  in  the  form  of  proper- 
ties, commodities,  businesses,  rights,  con- 
cessions, etc." 

Certificates  of  beneficial  interest,  repre- 
senting either  bonds  or  goods  delivered  by 
Germany  may  be  issued  by  the  commis- 
sion to  the  interested  power,  no  power  be- 
ing entitled,  however,  to  have  its  certifi- 
cates divided  into  more  than  five  pieces. 
As  bonds  are  distributed  and  pass  from 
the  control  of  the  commission,  an  amount 
of  Germany's  debt,  equivalent  to  their  par 
value,  is  to  be  considered  as  liquidated. 

Shipping.  —  The  German  government 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  allies  to  the  re- 
placement, ton  for  ton  and  class  for  class, 
of  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing  boats  lost 
or  damaged  owing  to  the  war,  and  agrees 
to  cede  to  the  allies  all  German  merchant 
ships  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upward ;  one- 
half  of  her  ships  between  1,600  and  1,000 


tons  gross  and  one-quarter  of  her  steam 
trawlers  and  other  fishing  boats. 

These  ships  are  to  be  delivered  within 
two  months  to  the  reparation  committee, 
together  with  documents  of  title  evidencing 
the  transfer  of  the  ships  free  from  encum- 
brance. 

As  an  additional  reparation  the  German 
government  further  agrees  to  build  mer- 
chant ships  for  the  account  of  the  allies  to 
the  amount  of  not  exceeding  200,000  tons 
gross  annually  during  the  next  five  years ; 
all  ships  used  for  inland  navigation  taken 
by  Germany  from  the  allies  are  to  be  re- 
stored within  two  months,  the  amount  of 
loss  not  covered  by  such  restitution  to  be 
made  up  by  the  cession  of  the  German  river 
fleet  up  to  20  per  cent,  thereof. 

In  order  to  effect  payment  by  deliveries 
in  kind,  Germany  is  required,  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  varying  in  the  case  of 
each,  to  deliver  coal,  coal  tar  products, 
dyestuff  and  chemical  drugs  in  specific 
amounts  to  the  reparations  commission. 
The  commission  may  so  modify  the  condi- 
tions of  delivery  as  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  Germany's  industrial  requirements. 

The  delivery  of  coal  is  based  largely  up- 
on the  principle  of  making  good    diminu- 
tions in  the  production  of  the  allied  coun 
tries  resulting  from  the  war. 

Devastated  Areas. — Germany  undertakes 
to  devote  her  economic  resources  directly 
to  the  physical  restoration  of  the  invaded 
areas.  The  reparation  commission  is  au- 
thorized to  require  Germany  to  replace  the 
destroyed  articles  by  the  delivery  of  ani- 
mals, machinery,  etc.,  existing  in  Germany, 
and  to  manufacture  materials  required  for 
reconstruction  purposes;  all  with  due  con- 
sideration for  Germany's  essential  domes- 
tic requirements. 

Coal. — Germany  is  to  deliver  annually 
for  ten  years  to  France  coal  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  annual  pre-war  out- 
put of  Nord  and  Pas  De  Calais  mines  and 
annual  production  during  above  ten-year 
period. 

Germany  further  gives  options  over  ten 
years  for  delivery  of  7,000,000  tons  coal 
per  year  to  France  in  addition  to  the  above 
of  8,000,000  tons  to  Belgium  and  of  an 
amount  rising  from  4,500,000  tons  in  1919 
to  1920  to  8,500,000  tons  in  1923  to  1924  to 
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'taly  at  prices  to  be  fixed  as  prescribed  in 
"ie  treaty. 

Coke  may  be  taken  in  place  of  coal  in 

itio  of  three  tons  to  four.  Provision  is 
Iso  made  for  delivery  to  France  over 
three  years  of  benzol,  coal  tar  and  of  am- 
monia. The  commission  has  powers  to 

>stpone  or  annul  the  above  deliveries 
should  they  interfere  unduly  with  the  in- 
histrial  requirements  of  Germany. 

Dye  Stuffs  and  Chemical  Drugs. — Ger- 

my  accords  option  to  the  commission  on 
lyestuffs  and  chemical  drugs  including 
[uinine  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  total  stock 

Germany  at  the  time  the  treaty  comes 
ito  force  and  similar  option  during  each 
six  months  to  end  of  1924  up  to  twenty- 
Ive  per  cent  of  previous  six  months  out- 
>ut. 

Cables. — Germany  renounces  all  title  to 
specified  cables,  value  of  such  as  were  pri- 
'ately  owned  being  credited  to  her  against 
reparation  indebtedness. 

As  reparation  for  the  destruction  of  the 
library  of  Louvain,  Germany  is  to  hand 
over  manuscripts,  early  printed  books, 
prints,  etcetera,  to  the  equivaent  of  those 
destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Germany  is  to 
hand  over  to  Belgium  wings  now  at  Ber- 
lin belonging  to  the  altar  piece  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb  by  Hubert  and  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  the  center  of  which  is  now  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Bavo  at  Ghent  and  the 
wings  now  at  Berlin  and  Munich  of  the 
altar  piece  of  the  last  supper  by  Dirk 
Bouts,  the  center  of  which  belongs  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain. 

Germany  is  to  restore  within  six  months 
the  Koran  of  the  caliph  Othman,  formerly 
at  Medina,  to  the  king  of  the  Hedjas,  and 
the  skull  of  the  sultan  Okwawa,  formerly 
in  German  East  Africa  to  his  Britannic 
majesty's  government. 

The  German  government  is  also  to  re- 
store to  the  French  government  certain  pa- 
pers taken  by  the  German  authorities  in 
1870,  belonging  then  to  M.  Reuhler,  and  to 
restore  the  French  flags  taken  during  the 
war  of  1870  and  1871. 

Finance. — Powers  to  which  German 
territory  is  ceded  will  assume  a  certain 
portion  of  the  German  pre-war  debt,  the 
amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  reparations  com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between 


the  revenue  and  of  the  ceded  territory  and 
Germany's  total  revenues  for  the  three 
years  preceding  the  war. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
separated  from  France  in  1871,  when  Ger- 
many refused  to  accept  any  part  of  the 
French  public  debt,  France  will  not  assume 
any  part  of  Germany 's  pre-war  debt  there, 
nor  will  Poland  share  in  certain  German 
debts  incurred  for  the  oppression  of 
Poland. 

If  the  value  of  the  German  public  prop- 
erty in  ceded  territory  exceeds  the  amount 
of  debt  assumed,  the  states  to  which  prop- 
erty is  ceded  will  give  credit  on  repa- 
ration for  the  excess,  with  the  exception 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Mandatory  powers  will  not  assume  any 
German  debts  or  give  any  credit  for  Ger- 
man government  property. 

Germany  renounces  all  right  of  repre- 
sentation on,  or  control  of,  state  banks, 
commissions,  or  other  similar  international 
financial  and  economic  organizations. 

Germany  is  required  to  pay  the  total 
cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  from  the 
date  of  the  armistice  as  long  as  they  are 
maintained  in  German  territory,  this  cost 
to  be  a  first  charge  on  her  resources.  The 
cost  of  reparation  is  the  next  charge,  af- 
ter making  such  provisions  for  payments 
for  imports  as  the  allies  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Germany  is  to  deliver  to  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  all  sums  deposited  in 
Germany  by  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary 
in  connection  with  the  financial  sup- 
port extended  by  her  to  them  during 
the  war,  and  to  transfer  to  the  allies  all 
claims  against  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria 
or  Turkey  in  connection  with  agreements 
made  during  the  war.  Germany  confirms 
the  renunciation  of  the  treaties  of  Bucha- 
rest and  Brest-Litovsk. 

On  the  request  of  the  reparations  com- 
mission, Germany  will  expropriate  any 
rights  or  interests  of  her  nationals  in  pub- 
lic utilities  in  ceded  territories  of  those  ad- 
ministered by  mandatories,  and  in  Turkey. 
China,  Russia,  Austria -Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia, and  transfer  them  to  the  repara- 
tions commission,  which  will  credit  her 
with  their  value. 

Germany  guarantees  to  repay  to  Brazil 
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the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  Sao 
Paulo  coffee  which  she  refused  to  allow 
Brazil  to  withdraw  from  Germany.  * 

SECTION  VIII. 

Customs. — For  a  period  of  six  months 
Germany  shall  impose  no  tariff  duties 
higher  than  the  lowest  in  force  in  1914,  and 
for  certain  agricultural  products,  wines, 
vegetable  oils,  artificial  silk  and  washed  or 
scoured  wool,  this  restriction  obtains  for 
two-and-a-half  years  or  for  five  years  un- 
less further  extended  by  the  league  of  na- 
tions. 

Germany  must  give  most  favored  nation 
treatment  to  the  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers. She  shall  impose  no  customs  tariff 
during  five  years  on  goods  originating  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  for  three  years  on 
goods  originating  in  former  German  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Poland,  with  the  right  of 
observation  of  a  similar  exception  for  Lux- 
emburg. 

Shipping. — Ships  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  shall,  for  five  years  and 
thereafter  under  condition  of  reciprocity, 
unless  the  league  of  nations  otherwise  de- 
cides, enjoy  the  same  rights  in  German 
ports  as  German  vessels  and  have  most 
favored  nation  treatment  in  fishing,  coast- 
ing trade  and  towage  even  in  territorial 
waters. 

Ships  of  a  country  having  no  seacoast 
may  be  registered  at  some  one  place  with- 
in its  territory. 

Unfair  Competition. — Germany  under- 
takes to  give  the  trade  of  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  adequate  safeguards 
against  unfair  competition  and  in  particu- 
lar to  suppress  the  use  of  false  wrappings 
and  markings  and  on  condition  of  reciproc- 
ity to  respect  the  laws  and  judicial  de- 
cisions of  allied  and  associated  states  in 
respect  of  regional  appellations  of  wines 
and  spirits. 

Treatment  of  Nationals. — Germany  shall 
impose  no  exceptional  taxes  or  restriction 
upon  the  nationals  of  the  allied  and  associ- 
ated states  for  a  period  of  five  years  and, 
unless  the  league  of  nations  acts,  for  an 
additional  five  years.  German  nationality 
shall  not  continue  to  attach  to  a  person 
who  has  become  a  national  of  an  allied  or 
associated  state. 

Multilateral  Conventions. — Some  forty 
multilateral  conventions  are  renewed  be- 


tween Germany  and  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers,  but  special  conditions  are 
attached  to  Germany's  readmission  to 
several. 

As  to  postal  and  telegraphic  conventions 
Germany  must  not  refuse  to  make  re- 
ciprocal agreements  with  the  new  states. 
She  must  agree  as  respects  the  radio  tele- 
graphic convention  to  provisional  rules  to 
be  communicated  to  her  and  adhere  to  the 
new  convention  when  formulated. 

In  the  North  sea  fisheries  and  North  sea 
liquor  traffic  convention,  rights  of  inspec- 
tion and  police  over  associated  fishing 
boats  shall  be  exercised  for  at  least  five 
years  only  by  vessels  of  these  powers.  As 
to  the  international  railway  union  she  shall 
adhere  to  the  new  convention  when  formu- 
lated. 

CMna. — As  to  the  Chinese  customs  tariff 
arrangement,  the  arrangement  of  1905  re- 
garding Whangpoo  and  the  Boxer  indem- 
nity of  .1901;  France,  Portugal  and  Rou- 
mania,  as  to  The  Hague  convention  of  1903 
relating  to  civil  procedure;  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  as  to  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Samoan  treaty  of  1899,  are 
relieved  of  all  obligation  toward  Germany. 

Bilateral  Treaties. — Each  allied  and  as- 
sociated state  may  renew  any  treaty  with 
Germany  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
peace  treaty  by  giving  notice  within  sis 
months. 

Treaties  entered  into  by  Germany  since 
Aug.  1,  1914,  with  other  than  enemy  states 
and  before  or  since  that  date  with  Rou- 
mania,  Russia  and  governments  represent- 
ing parts  of  Russia  are  abrogated  and  any 
concession  granted  under  pressure  by 
Russia  to  German  subjects  annuled. 

The  allied  and  associated  states  are  to 
enjoy  most  favored  nation  treatment  under 
treaties  entered  into  by  Germany  and  other 
enemy  states  before  Aug.  1,  1914,  and 
under  treaties  entered  into  by  Germany  and 
neutral  states  during  the  war. 

Pre-ivar  Debts. — A  system  of  clearing 
houses  is  to  be  created  within  three  months, 
one  in  Germany  and  one  m  each  allied  and 
asociated  state  which  adopts  the  plan  for 
the  payment  of  pre-war  debts,  including 
those  arising  from  contracts  suspended  by 
the  war  for  the  adjustment  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  liquidation  of  enemy  property  and 
the  settlement  of  other  obligations. 
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ICach  participating  state  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
)wing  by  its  nationals  to  nationals  of  the 
3nemy  states  except  in  cases  of  pre-war  in- 
solvency of  the  debtor. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  private 
jnemy  property  in  each  participating  state 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  debts  owed  to  the 
nationals  of  that  state,  direct  payment 
from  debtor  to  creditor  and  all  communi- 
cations relating  thereto  being  prohibited. 
Disputes  may  be  settled  by  arbitration  by 
the  courts  of  the  debtor  country  or  by  the 
mixed  arbitral  tribunal.  Any  allied  or  asso- 
ciated power  may,  however,  decline  to  par- 
^icipate  in  this  system  by  giving  Germany 
six  months'  notice. 

Enemy  Property. — Germany  shall  re- 
store or  pay  for  all  private  enemy  property 
seized  or  damaged  by  her,  the  amount  of 
damages  to  be  fixed  by  the  mixed  tribunal. 

The  allied  and  associated  states  may 
liquidate  German  private  property  within 
their  territories  as  compensation  for  prop- 
erty of  their  nationals  not  restored  or  paid 
for  by  Germany  for  debts  owed  to  their  na- 
tionals by  German  nationals,  and  for  other 
claims  against  Germany. 

Germany  is  to  compensate  its  nationals 
for  such  losses  and  to  deliver  within  six 
months  all  documents  relating  to  property 
held  by  its  nationals  in  allied  and  associat- 
ed states. 

All  war  legislation  as  to  enemy  property 
rights  and  interests  is  confirmed  and  all 
claims  by  Germany  against  the  allied  or 
associated  governments  for  acts  under  re- 
ceptional  war  measures  abandoned. 

Contracts. — Pre-war  contracts  between 
allied  and  associated  nationals  excepting 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  Brazil  and 
German  nationals  are  canceled  except  for 
debts  for  accounts  already  performed, 
agreements  for  the  transfer  of  propertv 
where  the  property  had  already  passed, 
leases  of  land  and  houses,  contracts  of 
mortgages,  pledges  or  liens,  mining  conces- 
sions, contracts  with  governments  and  in- 
surance contracts. 

Mixed  arbitral  tribunes  shall  be  estab- 
lished of  three  members,  one  chosen  by 
Germany,  one  by  the  associated  states  and 
the  third  by  agreement,  or  failing  which, 
by  the  president  of  Switzerland.  They 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  as 


to  contracts  concluded  before  the  present 
peace  treaty. 

Fire  insurance  contracts  are  not  con- 
sidered dissolved  by  the  war  even  if  premi- 
ums have  not  been  paid,  but  lapse  at  the 
date  of  the  first  annual  premium  falling 
due  three  months  after  the  peace. 

Life  insurance  contracts  may  be  restored 
by  payments  of  accumulated  premiums 
with  interest,  sums  falling  due  on  such  con- 
tracts during  the  war  to  be  recoverable 
with  interest. 

Marine  insurance  contracts  are  dissolved 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  except  where  the 
risk  insured  against  had  already  been  in- 
curred. 

Where  the  risk  had  not  attached,  premi- 
ums paid  are  not  recoverable;  otherwise 
premiums  due  and  sums  due  on  losses  are 
recoverable. 

Reinsurance  treaties  are  abrogated  un- 
less invasion  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  reinsured  to  find  another  reinsurer. 

Any  allied  or  associated  power,  however, 
may  cancel  all  the  contracts  running  be- 
tween its  nation  and  a  German  life  insur- 
ance company,  the  latter  being  obliged  to 
hand  over  the  proportion  of  its  assets  at- 
tributable to  such  policies. 

Industrial  Property. — Rights  as  to  in- 
dustrial, literary  and  artistic  property  are 
re-established.  The  special  war  measures  of 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  are  rati- 
fied and  the  right  reserved  to  impose  con- 
ditions on  the  use  of  German  patents  and 
copyrights  when  in  the  public  interest.  Ex- 
cept as  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  pre-war  licenses  and  rights  to  sue 
for  infringements  committed  during  the 
war  are  canceled. 

SECTION  IX. 

Opium. — The  contracting  powers  agree, 
whether  or  not  they  have  signed  and  rati- 
fied the  opium  convention  of  Jan.  23,  1912, 
or  signed  the  special  protocol  opened  at 
The  Hague  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  third  opium  conference  in 
1914  to  bring  the  paid  convention  into 
force  by  enacting,  within  twelve  months  of 
the  peace,  the  necessary  legislation. 

Religious  Missions. — The  allied  and  as- 
sociated powers  agree  that  the  properties 
of  religious  missions  in  territories  belong- 
ing or  ceded  to  them  shall  continue  in  their 
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work  under  the  control  of  the  powers,  Ger- 
many renouncing  all  claims  in  their  behalf, 

SECTION  X. 

Belgium — Is  to  be  permitted  to  build  a 
deep  draft  Ehine-Meuse  canal  if  she  so 
desires  within  twenty-five  years,  in  which 
case  Germany  must  construct  the  part 
within  her  territory  on  plans  drawn  by 
Belgium;  similarly  the  interested  allied 
governments  may  construct  a  Ehine- 
Meuse  canal,  both,  if  constructed,  to  come 
under  the  competent  international  com- 
mission. Germany  may  not  object  if  the 
central  Ehine  commission  desires  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  over  the  lower  Moselle, 
the  upper  Ehine,  or  Lateral  canals. 

Germany  must  cede  to  the  allied  and  as- 
sociated governments  certain  tugs,  vessels, 
and  facilities  for  navigation  on  all  these 
rivers,  the  specific  details  to  be  established 
by  an  arbiter  named  by  the  United  States. 
Decision  will  be  based  on  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  parties  concerned  and  on  the 
shipping  traffic  during  the  five  years  before 
the  war.  The  value  will  be  included  in  the 
regular  reparation  account. 

Railways — Germany  in  addition  to  most 
favored  nation  treatment  on  her  railways, 
agrees  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment 
of  through  ticket  services  for  passengers 
and  baggage;  to  ensure  communication  by 
rail  between  the  allied,  associated  and  oth- 
er states;  to  allow  the  construction  or  im- 
provement within  twenty-five  years  of  such 
lines  as  necessary;  and  to  conform  her 
rolling  stock  to  enable  its  incorporation  in 
trains  of  the  allies  or  associated  powers. 
She  also  agrees  to  accept  the  denunciation 
of  the  St.  Gothard  convention  if  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  so  request,  and  temporarily 
to  execute  instructions  as  to  the  transport 
of  troops  and  supplies  and  the  establish- 
ment of  postal  and  telegraphic  service,  as 
provided. 

SECTION  XL 

Aerial  Navigation. — Aircraft  of  the  al- 
lied and  associated  powers  shall  have  full 
liberty  of  passage  and  landing  over  and  in 
German  territory,  equal  treatment  with 
German  planes  as  to  use  of  German  air- 
dromes, and  with  most  favored  nation 
planes  as  to  internal*  commercial  traffic  in 
Germany. 

Germany  agrees  to  accept  allied  certi- 


ficates of  nationality,  airworthiness  or  com- 
petency or  licenses  and  to  apply  the  conven- 
tion relative  to  aerial  navigation  concluded 
between  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
to  her  own  aircraft  over  her  own  territory. 
These  rules  apply  until  1923  unless  Ger- 
many has  since  been  admitted  to  the  league 
of  nations  or  to  the  above  convention. 

SECTION  XII. 

Fredom  of  Transit — Germany  must 
grant  freedom  of  transit  through  her  terri- 
tories by  mail  or  water  to  persons,  goods, 
ships,  carriages,  and  mails  from  or  to  any 
of  the  allied  or  associated  powers,  without 
customs  or  transit  duties,  undue  delays,  re- 
strictions, or  discrimination  based  on  na- 
tionality, means  of  transport,  or  place  of 
entry  or  departure.  Goods  in  transit  shall 
be  assured  all  possible  speed  of  journey, 
especially  perishable  goods.  Germany  may 
not  divert  traffic  from  its  normal  course 
in  favor  of  her  own  transport  routes  or 
maintain  "control  stations"  in  connection 
with  transmigration  traffic.  She  may  not 
establish  any  tax  discrimination  against  the 
ports  of  allied  or  associated  powers ;  must 
grant  the  latter 's  seaports  all  factors  and 
reduce  tariffs  granted  her  own  or  other 
nationals,  and  afford  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  equal  rights  with  those  of 
her  own  nationals  in  her  ports  and  water- 
ways, save  that  she  is  free  to  open  or  close 
her  maritime  coasting  trade. 

Free  Zone  in  Ports — Free  zones  exist- 
ing in  German  ports  on  August  1,  1914, 
must  be  maintained  with  due  facilities  as 
to  warehouses  and  packing,  without  dis- 
crimination, and  without  charges  except 
for  expenses  of  administration  and  use. 
Goods  leaving  the  free  zones  for  consump 
tion  in  Germany  and  goods  brought  into 
the  free  zones  from  Germany  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  import  and  export 
taxes. 

International  Rivers — The  Elbe  from 
the  junction  of  the  Vltava,  the  Vltava  from 
Prague,  the  Oder  from  Oppa,  the  Niemen 
from  Grodno,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm 
are  declared  international  together  with 
their  connections.  The  Eiparian  states 
must  ensure  good  conditions  of  navigation 
within  their  territories  unless  a  special  or- 
ganization exists  therefor.  Otherwise  ap- 
peal may  be  had  to  a  special  tribunal  of 
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the  league  of  nations,  which  also  may  ar- 
range for  a  general  international  water- 
ways convention. 

The  Elbe  and  the  Oder  are  to  be  placed 
under  international  commissions  to  meet 
within  three  months,  that  for  the  Elbe 
composed  of  four  representatives  of  Ger- 
many, two  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  one 
each  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium;  and  that  for  the  Oder  composed 
of  one  from  Poland,  Russia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Great  Britain,  France,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  If  any  Riparian  state  on  the 
Niemen  should  so  request  of  the  league  of 
nations,  a  similar  commission  shall  be  es- 
tablished there.  These  commissions  shall 
upon  request  of  any  Riparian  state  meet 
within  three  months  to  revise  existing  in- 
ternational agreement. 

The  Danube — The  European  Danube 
commission  reassumes  its  pre-war  powers, 
but  for  the  time  being  with  representatives 
of  only  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Roumania.  The  upper  Danube  is  to  be 
administered  by  a  new  international  com- 
mission until  a  definitive  statute  be  drawn 
up  at  a  conference  of  the  powers  nomin- 
ated by  the  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ment within  one  year  after  the  peace.  The 
enemy  governments  shall  make  full  repara- 
tions for  all  war  damages  caused  to  the 
European  commission;  shall  cede  their 
river  facilities  in  surrendered  territory  and 
give  Czecho-Slovakia,  Serbia  and  Rou- 
mania any  rights  necessary  on  their  shores 
for  carrying  out  improvements  in  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Moselle — The  Rhine 
is  placed  under  the  central  commission  to 
meet  at  Strassbourg  within  six  months  af- 
ter the  peace  and  to  be  composed  of  four 
representatives  of  France,  which  shall  in 
addition  select  the  president,  four  of  Ger- 
many, and  two  each  of  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Germany  must  give  France  on  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  included  between  the 
two  extreme  points  of  her  frontiers  all 
rights  to  take  water  to  feed  canals,  while 
herself  agreeing  not  to  make  canals  on  the 
right  bank  opposite  to  France.  She  must 
also  hand  over  to  France  all  her  drafts  and 
designs  for  this  part  of  the  river. 

Czecho-Slovakia. — To     assure     Czecho- 
access  to  the  sea,  special  rights 


are  given  her  both  north  and  south.  To- 
wards the  Adriatic,  she  is  permitted  to 
run  her  own  through  trains  to  Fiume  and 
Triest.  To  the  north,  Germany  is  to  lease 
her  for  ninety-nine  years  spaces  in  Ham- 
burg and  Stettin  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  by  a  commission  of  three  representing 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  Kiel  Canal — The  Kiel  canal  is  to  re- 
main free  and  open  to  war  and  merchant- 
ships  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  Germany., 
Goods  and  ships  of  all  states  are  to  be 
treated  on  terms  of  absolute  equality,  and 
no  taxes  to  be  imposed  beyond  those  neces- 
sary for  upkeep  and  improvement  for 
which  Germany  is  to  be  responsible.  Jn 
case  of  violation  of  or  disagreement  as  to 
those  provisions,  any  state  may  appeal  to 
the  league  of  nations,  and  may  demand 
the  appointment  of  an  international  com- 
mission. For  preliminary  Baring  of  com- 
plaints Germany  shall  establish  a  local  au- 
thority at  Kiel. 

SECTION  XIII. 

International  Labor  Organizations — 
Members  of  the  league  of  nations  agree 
to  establish  a  permanent  organization  to 
promote  international  adjustment  of  labor 
conditions,  to  consist  of  an  annual  inter- 
national labor  conference  and  an  interna- 
tional labor  office. 

The  former  is  composed  of  four  repre- 
sentatives of  each  state,  two  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  one  each  from  the  employers 
and  the  employed;  each  of  them  may  vote 
individually.  It  will  be  a  deliberative 
legislative  body,  its  measures  taking  the 
form  of  draft  conventions  or  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  which  if  passed  by 
two-thirds  vote  must  be  submitted  to  the 
law-making  authority  in  every  state  parti- 
cipating. Each  government  may  either 
enact  the  terms  into  law ;  approve  the  prin- 
ciple, but  modify  them  to  local  needs ;  leave 
the  actual  legislation  in  case  of  a  federal 
state  to  local  legislatures;  or  reject  the 
convention  altogether  without  further  ob- 
ligation. - 

The  International  Labor  office  is  estab- 
lished at  the  seat  of  the  league  of  nations 
as  part  of  its  organization.  It  is  to  collect 
and  distribute  information  on  labor 
throughout  the  world  and  prepare  agenda 
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for  the  conference.  It  will  publish  a  peri- 
odical in  French  and  English,  and  possibly 
other  languages.  Each  state  agrees  to 
take  to  it  for  presentation  to  the  confer- 
ence an  annual  report  of  measures  taken 
to  execute  accepted  conventions;  the  gov- 
erning body  is  its  executive.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  members,  twelve  representing 
the  governments,  six  the  employers  and 
six  the  employees,  to  serve  for  three  years. 

On  complaint  that  any  government  has 
failed  to  carry  out  a  convention  to  which  it 
is  a  party,  the  governing  body  may  make 
inquiries  directly  to  that  government  and 
in  case  the  reply  is  unsatisfactory,  may 
publish  the  complaint  with  comment.  A 
complaint  by  one  government  against  an- 
other may  be  referred  by  the  governing 
body  to  a  commission  of  inquiry  nominated 
by  the  secretary  general  of  the  league.  If 
the  commission  report  fails  to  bring  satis- 
factory action,  the  matter  may  be  taken  to 
a  permanent  court  of  international  justice 
for  final  decision.  The  chief  reliance  for 
securing  enforcement  of  the  law  will  be 
publicity  with  a  possibility  of  economic  ac- 
tion in  the  background. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  conference  will 
take  place  in  October,  1919,  at  Washing- 
ton, to  discuss  the  eight-hour  day  or  forty- 
eight-hour  week;  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment; extension  and  application  of  the  in- 
ternational conventions  adopted  at  Berne 
in  1906  prohibiting  night  work  for  women 
and  the  use  of  white  phosphorous  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches ;  and  employment 
of  women  and  children  at  night  or  in  un- 
healthy work,  of  women  before  and  after 
childbirth,  including  maternity  benefits, 
and  of  children  as  regards  minimum  age. 

Labor  Clauses — Nine  principles  of  labor 
conditions  were  recognized  on  the  ground 
that  "the  well  being,  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  industrial  wage  earners  is  of  su- 
preme international  importance. "  With 
exceptions  necessitated  by  differences  of 
climate,  habits  and  economic  development, 
they  include:  "The  guiding  principle  that 
labor  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce;  right 
of  association  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees; a  wage  adequate  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  standard  of  life ;  the 
eight-hour  day  or  forty-eight  hour  week; 
a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four 


hours,  which  should  include  Sunday  wher- 
ever practicable;  abolition  of  child  labor 
and  assurance  of  the  continuation  of  the 
education  and  proper  physical  develop- 
ment of  children ;  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
as  between  men  and  women;  equitable 
treatment  of  all  workers  lawfully  resi- 
dents therein,  including  foreigners;  and  a 
system  of  inspection  in  which  women 
should  take  part. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Guarantees — Western  Europe. — As  a 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  German  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  the  bridgeheads,  will 
be  occupied  by  allied  and  associated  troops 
for  fifteen  years.  If  the  conditions  are 
faithfully  carried  out  by  Germany,  certain 
districts,  including  the  bridgehead  of  Co- 
logne, will  be  evacuated  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years;  certain  other  districts,  in- 
cluding the  bridgehead  of  Coblenz,  and 
the  territories  nearest  the  Belgian  frontier 
will  be  evacuated  after  ten  years,  and  the 
remainder,  including  the  bridgehead  of 
Mainz,  will  be  evacuated  after  fifteen 
years. 

In  case  the  inter-allied  reparation  com- 
mission finds  that  Germany  has  failed  to 
observe  the  whole  or  part  of  her  obliga- 
tions, either  during  the  occupation  or  after 
the  fifteen  years  have  expired,  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  areas  specified  will  be  re- 
occupied  immediately.  If  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifteen  years  Germany  complies 
with  all  the  treaty  undertakings,  the  occu- 
pying forces  will  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately. 

Eastern  Europe — All  German  troops  at 
present  in  territories  to  the  east  of  the  new 
frontier  shall  return  as  soon  as  the  allied 
and  associated  governments  deem  wise. 
They  are  to  abstain  from  all  requisitions 
and  are  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  meas- 
ures for  national  defense  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

All  questions  regarding  occupation  not 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  will  be  regu- 
lated by  a  subsequent  convention  or  con- 
ventions which  will  have  similar  force  and 
effect. 

SECTION  XV. 

Miscellaneous — Germany  agrees  to  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
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id  additional  conventions  to  be  concluded 
37  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with 
n     powers  allied  with  Germany ;  to  agree 
the  decisions  to  be  taken  as  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
urkey,  and  to  recognize  the  new  states  in 
'ie  frontiers  to  be  fixed  for  them. 
Germany  agrees  not  to  put  forward  any 
ecuniary  claims  against  any  allied  or  as- 
sociated power  signing  the  present  treaty 
based  on  events  previous  to  the  coming 
'  ito  force  of  the  treaty. 


Germany  accepts  all  decrees  as  to  Ger- 
man ships  and  goods  made  by  any  allied 
or  associated  prize  court.  The  allies  re- 
serve the  right  to  examine  all  decisions  of 
German  prize  courts.  The  present  treaty, 
of  which  the  French  and  British  texts  are 
both  authentic,  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
depositions  of  ratifications  made  in  Paris 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  treaty  is  to  be- 
come effective  in  all  respects  for  each 
power  on  the  date  of  deposition  of  its  rati- 
fication. 


THE  REVISED  PEACE  TERMS 


The  revised  peace  terms  submitted  by 
ie  Allies  to  Germany  on  June  16,  1919, 
iclude  the  following  provisions: 
The  Allies  agree  to  submit  to  Germany 
dthin  one  month  a  list  of  those  whom  they 
itend  to  bring  to  trial  for  violating  the 
iws  and  customs  of  war. 
A  plebiscite  has  been  provided  for  in 
Upper   Silesia,   and  Germany  is   assured 
fair  treatment  as  to  minerals  from  that 
region. 

The  Allies  agree  to  omit  from  a  ple- 
biscite certain  portions  of  Schleswig  which 
are  predominantly  German,  and  Germany 
renounces  sovereign  rights  in  such  terri- 
tories as  may  declare  for  Denmark. 

The  Allies  agree  to  permit  a  temporary 
increase  of  the  German  army  from  100,000 
to  200,000  men. 

The  modified  terms  permit  Germany, 
through  a  German  commissioner  on  repa- 


rations, to  cooperate  with  the  Allied  com- 
mission which  will  receive  suggestions  for 
discharging  the  obligation,  thus  giving 
Germany  a  voice  in  the  manner  and  amount 
of  payments. 

The  revised  terms  contain  detailed  modi- 
fications in  the  finance,  economic  and  ports 
and  waterways  clauses,  including  abolition 
of  the  proposed  Kiel  canal  commission. 

The  modified  terms  provide  civil  instead 
of  military  rule  in  the  occupied  districts  of 
Germany. 

The  Allies  propose  to  hold  Germany  re- 
sponsible for  having  scuttled  and  sunk  the 
entire  German  Fleet  interned  at  Scapa 
Flow,  the  amount  of  reparation  to  be  de- 
termined by  an  Allied  commission. 

The  revised  peace  terms  also  provide 
assurance  of  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  early  future  if  Germany 
fulfills  her  obligations. 


German  Treaty  Signed  -War  Officially  Ended 

The  great  World  War  officially  came  to  an  end  at  3:50  P.  M.,  June  28,  1919, 
when  the  signing  of  the  German  Peace  Treaty  was  announced  as  complete  by 
Premier  Clemenceau  of  France.  The  epochal  meeting  in  the  famous  Hall  of 
Mirrors,  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  France,  began  at  3:10  P.  M.,  and  the  German 
delegates— the  first  to  sign— affixed  their  signatures  to  the  treaty  at  3:13  P.  M. 
They  were  followed  by  the  American  delegates,  headed  by  President  Wilson, 
and  then  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  German  Peace  Treaty  was  signed,  on  behalf  of  Germany,  by  Herman 
Mueller,  German  Foreign  Minister,  and  Dr.  Johannes  Bell  of  the  German  Peace 
delegation;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  by  President  Wilson  of  the  United 
States,  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain,  Premier  Clemenceau  of  France, 
Signor  Nitti  of  Italy,  Premier  Baron  Makino  of  Japan,  Minister  of  Justice  Van- 
dervelde  of  Belgium,  and  the  members  of  their  respective  delegations. 


The  Austrian  Treaty  of  Peace 


The  following  is  an  official  summary  of 
the  Austrian  peace  terms  communicated 
by  the  allies'  envoys  to  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates at  St.  Germain  and  made  public  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
June  2,  1919 : 

The  conditions  of  peace  of  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
military,  reparations,  financial  and  certain 
boundary  clauses,  were  handed  to  the  Aus- 
trian plenipotentiaries  at  St.  Germain 
today. 

Those  clauses  which  are  not  yet  ready 
for  presentation  will  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  Austrians  in  the  meantime 
having  the  opportunity  to  begin  work  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  treaty  in  an  effort 
to  facilitate  a  final  decision. 

The  Austrian  treaty  follows  exactly  the  . 
same  outline  as  the  German,  and  in  many 
places  is  identical  with  it  except  for  the 
change  in  name.  Certain  specific  clauses 
which  applied  only  to  Germany  are,  of 
course,  omitted,  and  certain  new  clauses 
included,  especially  as  regards  the  new 
states  created  out  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  and  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  racial,  religious  and  lin- 
guistic minorities  in  Austria,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Eoumania  and  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
state. 

Austria  is  left  by  the  treaty  a  state  of 
from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  people,  inhab- 
iting a  territory  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
square  miles.  She  is  required  to  recognize 
the  complete  independence  of  Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene state,  and  to  cede  to  other  territories 
which  previously  in  union  with  her  com- 
posed the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
with  its  population  of  over  50,000,000 
people. 

Austria  agrees  to  accept  the  league  of 
nations  covenant  and  the  labor  charter,  to 
renounce  all  her  extra  European  rights,  to 
-demobilize  her  whole  naval  and  aerial 
forces,  to  admit  the  right  of  trial  by  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  of  her  na- 
tionals guilty  of  violating  the  law  and  cus- 


toms of  war,  and  to  accept  detailed  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  of  the  German 
treaty  as  to  economic  relations  and  free- 
dom of  transit. 

Of  the  following  summary,  Part  One  of 
the  treaty  containing  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  and  Part  Twelve,  con- 
taining the  labor  convention,  are  omitted 
as  being  identical  with  corresponding  sec- 
tions of  the  German  treaty.  Part  Six,  deal- 
ing with  prisoners  of  war  and  graves,  and 
Part  Eleven,  with  aerial  navigation,  are 
also  identical  except  for  the  substitution 
of  names,  and  are  likewise  omitted.  Part 
Thirteen  of  the  German  treaty  containing 
guarantees  of  execution  is  not  paralleled 
in  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Preamble — The  preamble  is  longer  and 
more  detailed  than  in  the  German  sum- 
mary and  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  On  the  request  of  the  former 
imperial  and  royal  Austro-Hungarian  gov- 
ernment, an  armistice  was  granted  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary on  Nov.  3,  1918,  by  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers  in  order 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  concluded ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers are  equally  desirous  that  the  war  in 
which  certain  among  them  were  succes- 
sively involved,  directly  or  indirectly, 
against  Austria,  and  which  originated  in 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia  on 
July  28,  1914,  by  the  former  imperial  and 
royal  Austro-Hungarian  government,  and 
in  the  hostilities  conducted  by  Germany  in 
alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  should  be 
replaced  by  a  firm,  just  and  durable  peace ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  former  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  has 
been  replaced  in  Austria  by  a  republican 
government;  and, 

Whereas,  The  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  have  already  recognized  that 
the  Czecho-Slovak  state,  in  which  are  in- 
corporated certain  portions  of  the  said 
state;  and, 

Whereas,  The  said  powers  have  recog- 
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nized  the  union  of  certain  portions  of  the 
said  monarchy  with  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Serbia,  as  a  free,  independent 
and  allied  state,  under  the  name  of  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  state;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  while  restoring 
peace  to  regulate  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  from  the  dissolution  of  the  said 
monarchy  and  the  formation  of  the  said 
states,  and  to  establish  the  government  of 
these  countries  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
justice  and  equity, 

For  this  purpose  the  high    contracting 

,rties;  duly  named, 

Who,  having  communicated  their  full 
powers,  found  it  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. 

Austria  is  recognized  as  a  new  and  in- 
dependent state  under  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Austria. 

From  that  moment,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations 
will  exist  between  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  and  the  Republic  of  Austria. 

Frontiers  of  Austria  —  The  northern 
frontier  facing  Czecho-Slovakia  follows  the 
existing  administrative  boundaries  former- 
ly separating  the  provinces  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  from  those  of  upper  and 
lower  Austria  subject  to  certain  minor  rec- 
tifications, notably  in  the  regions  of  Gmund 
and  Feldsberg  and  along  the  River  Mo- 
ravia. 

The  southern  frontier  facing  Italy  and 
the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  state  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers at  a  later  date.  In  the  eastern  part  the 
line  passing  just  east  of  Bleiburg  crosses 
the  Drave  just  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Lavant,  and  thence  will  pass  north  of 
the  Drave  so  as  to  leave  to  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state,  Marburg  and  Radkersburg, 
just  north  of  which  latter  place  it  will  join 
the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  west-western 
and  northwestern  frontiers  facing  Bavaria, 
the  western  frontier  facing  Switzerland 
and  the  eastern  frontier  facing  Hungary 
remain  unchanged. 

Political  Clauses,  Europe  —  The  high 
contracting  parties  recognize  and  accept 
the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Roumania,  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  state 
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as  at  present  or  as  ultimately  determined. 

Austria  renounces  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers  all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  territories  formerly 
belonging  to  her  which  though  outside  the 
new  frontiers  of  Austria,  have  not  at  pres- 
ent been  assigned  to  any  state  undertaking 
to  accept  the  settlement  to  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  these  territories. 

Czecho-Slovak  State  —  Austria  recog- 
nizes the  complete  independence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  state,  including  the  auton- 
omous territory  south  of  the  Carpathians, 
in  conformity  with  the  action  already  taken 
by  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

The  exact  boundary  between  Austria  and 
the  new  state  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  field  com- 
mission of  seven  members,  five  nominated 
by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers and  one  each  by  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Czecho-Slovakia  agrees  to  embody  in  a 
treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  such  provisions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  racial,  reli- 
gious or  linguistic  minorities  and  to  assure 
freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State — Austria  sim- 
ilarly recognizes  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  state  and 
renounces  her  rights  and  titles. 

A  similarly  appointed  field  commission, 
including  a  member  nominated  by  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  state,  is  to  fix  the  exact 
boundary.  The  question  of  the  basin  of 
Klagenfurt  is  reserved;  The  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state  agrees  to  a  similar  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  free- 
dom of  transit. 

Roumania — Roumania  agrees  to  a  sim- 
ilar treaty  for  protection  of  minorities  and 
freedom  of  transit. 

Russia — Austria  is  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  full  independence  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories which  formed  part  of  the  former 
Russian  empire.  She  is  to  accept  definitely 
the  annulment  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
and  of  all  treaties  or  agreements  of  all 
kinds  concluded  since  the  revolution  of  No- 
vember, 1917,  with  all  governments  or  po- 
litical groups  on  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  empire. 

The  allies  reserve  all  rights  on  the  part 
of  Russia  for  restitution  and  satisfaction 
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to  be  obtained  from  Austria  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  treaty. 

General  Arrangements  —  Austria  is  to 
consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  of 
1839,  by  which  Belgium  was  established  as 
a  neutral  state  and  her  frontiers  fixed,  and 
to  accept  in  advance  any  convention  with 
which  the  allies  may  determine  to  replace 
them.  Austria  adheres  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  and  accepts  in  advance  all  in- 
ternational agreements  as  to  it  reached  by 
the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Austria  accepts  all  arrangements  which 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  make  with 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  with  reference  to  any 
rights,  privileges  or  interests  claimed  in 
these  countries  by  Austria  or  her  nationals 
and  not  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Austria  accepts  all  arrangements  with 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  made  with 
Germany  concerning  the  territories  whose 
abandonment  was  imposed  upon  Denmark 
by  the  treaty  of  1864. 

Protection  of  Minorities — In  a  series  of 
special  clauses,  Austria  undertakes  to 
bring  her  institutions  into  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  and 
acknowledges  that  the  obligations  for  the 
protection  of  minorities  are  matters  of  in- 
ternational concern  over  which  the  league 
of  nations  has  jurisdiction.  She  assures 
complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to 
all  inhabitants  of  Austria  without  distinc- 
tion of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race  or 
religion,  with  the  right  to  the  free  exercise 
of  any  creed. 

All  Austrian  nationals  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  language  or  religion  are  to  be 
equal  before  the  law.  No  restrictions  are 
to  be  imposed  on  the  free  use  of  any  lan- 
guage in  private  or  public  life  and  reason- 
able facilities  are  to  be  given  to  Austrian 
nationals  of  non-German  speech  for  the  use 
of  their  language,  before  the  courts. 

Austrian  nationals  belonging  to  racial, 
religious  or  linguistic  minorities  are  to  en- 
joy the  same  protection  as  other  Austrian 
nationals,  in  particular  with  regard  to 
schools  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments and  in  districts  where  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Austrian  nationals  of  other 
than  German  speech  are  resident,  facilities 
are  to  be  given  to  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  their  own  language  and 


an  equable  share  of  public  funds  is  to  be 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

These  provisions  do  not  preclude  the 
Austrian  government  from  making  the 
teaching  of  German  obligatory.  They  are 
to  be  embodied  by  Austria  in  her  funda- 
mental law  as  a  bill  of  rights,  and  provi- 
sions regarding  them  are  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Austrian  Rights — Outside  Europe,  Aus- 
tria renounces  all  rights,  titles  and  privi- 
leges as  to  her  own  or  her  allies '  territories 
to  all  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and 
undertakes  to  accept  whatever  measures 
are  taken  by  the  principal  allied  powers  in 
relation  thereto. 

The  clauses  as  to  Egypt,  Morocco,  China 
and  Siam  are  identical  after  the  necessary 
modifications  with  those  of  the  German 
treaty,  except  that  especially  in  the  case  of 
China  there  is  not  need  for  so  great  detail. 

Military — The  military  clauses  are  re- 
served. 

Naval — All  Austro-Hungarian  warships, 
submarines  and  vessels  of  the  Danube  flo- 
tilla are  declared  to  be  finally  surrendered 
to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers. 

Twenty-one  specified  auxiliary  cruisers 
are  to  be  disarmed  and  treated  as  merchant 
ships. 

All  warships  and  submarines  under  con- 
struction in  ports  which  belong  or  have  be- 
longed to  Austria-Hungary  shall  be  broken 
up,  the  salvage  not  to  be  used  except  for 
industrial  purposes  and  not  to  be  sold  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  construction  or  acquisition  of  any 
submarine  even  for  commercial  purposes 
is  forbidden.  All  naval  arms,  ammunition 
and  other  war  material  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary at  the  date  of  the  armistice 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  allies. 

The  Austrian  wireless  station  at  Vienna 
is  not  to  be  used  for  naval,  military  or 
political  messages  relating  .to  Austria  or 
her  late  allies  without  the  assent  of  the 
allied  and  associated  governments  during 
three  months,  but  only  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, under  supervision.  During  the  same 
period  Austria  is  not  to  build  any  more 
high  powered  wireless  stations. 

Air  Clauses — The  air  clauses  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  the  German  treaty 
except  for  the  100  airplanes  and  their  per- 
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uinel  which  Germany  is  allowed  to  retain 
itil  October  to  search  for  mines. 

General  Terms — Austria  agrees  not  to 
credit  or  send  any  military,  naval  or  air 
dssion  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  allow 
.ustrian  nationals  to  enlist  in  the  army, 
ivy  or  air  service  of  any  foreign  power. 

The  section  on  penalties  is  identical  with 

ie  German  treaty  except  for  the  omission 
>f  any  provision  similar  to  that  calling  for 
the  trial  of  the  ex-kaiser  of  Germany. 

The  section  on  reparations  is  reserved. 

The  financial  clauses  are  reserved. 

Economic — Economic  clauses  are,  except 
in  certain  details  such  as  shipping,  similar 
to  those  of  the  German  treaty.  Special 
provisions  are  added,  however,  for  former 
Austro-Hungarian  nationals '  acquiring  na- 
tionality in  an  allied  country.  Similar  to 
those  in  the  German  treaty,  relating  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  their  con- 
tracts are  maintained  subject  to  cancella- 
tion by  their  governments. 

Austria  undertakes  to  recognize  any 
agreement  or  convention  made  by  the  al- 
lies to  safeguard  the  interests  of  their 
nationals  in  any  undertakings  constituted 
under  Austro-Hungarian  law  which  oper- 
ate in  territories  detached  from  the  for- 
mer Austrian  empire  and  to  transfer  any 


necessary  documents  and  information  in 
regard  to  them. 

Freedom  of  Transit— The  clauses  as  to 
freedom  of  transit  are  the  same  in  the  Aus- 
trian as  in  the  German  treaty  except  for 
the  omission  of  provisions  affecting  Ger- 
many alone  and  the  insertion  of  specific 
clauses  granting  Austria  transit  privileges 
through  former  Austro-Hungarian  terri- 
tory in  order  to  assure  her  access  to  the 
Adriatic. 

Miscellaneous — Miscellaneous  provisions 
are,  after  the  necessary  alterations,  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  German  treaty,  bind- 
ing Austria  to  accept  any  agreements  made 
by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with 
Germany,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
to  abandon  all  pecuniary  claims  against 
any  power  signing  the  treaty  and  to  accept 
all  decrees  of  allied  or  associated  power 
prize  courts. 

Austria  also  agrees  to  accept  any  con- 
vention adopted  by  the  allies  as  to  the  traf- 
fic in  arms  and  the  allies  in  turn  agree  to 
continue  on  in  missionary  work  any  mis- 
sion property  falling  to  them. 

The  treaty  is  to  come  into  force  when 
signed  by  Austria  and  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers,  and  to  be  effective  for  the 
individual  states  on  the  deposit  of  their 
specific  ratifications. 


After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  on  June 
28th,  1919,  the  League  of  Nations  was  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  Johnson 
and  Reed  favored  Amendments  or  Reserva- 
tions while  Senator  Hitchcock  led  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  League 
without  change.  President  Wilson  was  taken 
sick  while  on  a  tour  championing  the  League. 
In  November,  1919,  it  was  evident  the  League 
would  not  be  adopted  without  Reservations. 


Oscar  Straus  said  "The  documentary  land- 
marks of  the  march  of  civilization  from  the 
earliest  time  to  our  day  are  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  (the  Ten  Commandments),  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

The  period  from  June  28,.  1919  to  January 
1st,  1920,  was  marked  by  the  Coal  Strikes, 
Steel  Strikes,  Railroad  Strikes  and  Industria1 
Unrest. 
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Leaders  in  the  Great  War 

(Date  of  birth  is  in  parentheses.) 


UNITED  STATES. 

Woodrow  Wilson  (1856)— President,  March  4,  1913. 

Newton  D.  Baker  (1871)— Secretary  of  War. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  (about  1873)— Head  of  War  In- 
dustries Board. 

Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Benson  (1855)— Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  abroad. 

Maior  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  (1853)— Chief  of 
Staff,  February  15,  1915— December  31,  1917. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  (I860)— Secretary  of  State, 
March  4,  1913— June  9,  1915. 

Champ  Clark  (I860)— Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

George  Creel  (1878) — Chairman  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information. 

Brigadier  General  Enoch  Herbert  Crowder  (1859)— 
Provost  Marshal  General,  in  charge  of  draft. 

Josephus  Daniels  (1862)— Secretary  of  Navy. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (1847)— President  of  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board. 

Henry  Ford  (1863) — Assistant  Director  of  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Hugh  Frayne  (1868)— On  War  Industries  Board. 

Harry  A.  Garfield  (1863)— Fuel  Administrator. 

James  W.  Gerard  (1867)— Ambassador  to  Germany, 
July  28,  1913,  to  July,  1917. 

Cardinal  James  Gibbons  (1834)— Honorary  Chair- 
man of  League  for  National  Unity. 

Major  General  G.  W.  Goethals  (1858) — Director 
United  States  Shipping  Corporation. 

Samuel  Gompers  (1850) — Chairman  of  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Thomas  Watt  Gregory  (1861)— Attorney  General. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  (1874)— Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrator. 

Colonel  Edward  M.  House  (1858) — Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  to  Europe. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  (1862)— Federal  Arrcraft 
Investigator. 

Edward  N.  Hurley  (1864)— Chairman  of  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Robert  Lansing  (1864) — Secretary  of  State,  June  23, 
1915. 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  (1858) — National  Chairman 
Women's  Committee  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Brigadier  General  John  A.  Le  Jeune  (1866) — Com- 
mander United  States  Marines,  June,  1918. 

General  Peyton  C.  March  (1864)— Chief  of  Staff. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall  (1854) — Vice  President  United 
States. 

William  G.  McAdoo  (1863) — Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Director  General  of  the  Railroads. 


J.  P.  Morgan  (1867) — Official  Representative  of  the 
British  Government  placing  munition  contracts  in 
the  United  States. 

Henry  Morgenthau  (1856) — Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
1913. 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  T.  Niblack  (1859)— In  com- 
mand of  United  States  warships  in  Mediterranean. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer  (about  1872) — Alien  Property 
Custodian. 

General  John  J.  Pershing  (I860) — In  charge  of 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe. 

Charles  A.  Piez  (1867)— General  Manager  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman  (entered  Annapolis  in 
1875) — Commander  United  States  Battleships  in 
Foreign  Waters. 

Elihu  Root  (1845) — Head  of  American  Mission  to 
Russia. 

Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott  (1854)— Trained  Sol- 
diers for  Overseas  Duties. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  (1862) — Director  General  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  (1847) — Chairman  Women's 
Committee  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Vice  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  (1858) — Commander 
United  States  Fleet  in  European  Waters. 

William  Howard  Taft  (1857) — Member  of  War  La- 
bor Conference  Board,  President  League  to  En- 
force Peace. 

Frank  P.  Walsh  (1864) — Chairman  Labor  Board. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood  (1860) — Commander, 
1917,  Department  of  the  East,  United  States 
Army. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
King  George  V.  (1865). 

Lord  Alfred  Charles  William  Harmsworth  North- 
cliff  e  (1865) — Head  of  British  War  Mission  to 
United  States,  1917. 

Herbert  Asquith  (1852) — Prime  Minister  when  war 
broke  out;  resigned  December  5,  1916. 

Arthur  J.  Balfour  (1848) — Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  „. 

Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  (1871) — Commander  of 
the  Grand  Fleet,  succeeding  Jellicoe,  May  31, 
1916. 

Louis  Botha  (1863)— Premier  of  the  Transvaal,  1907- 
1910. 

General  Sir  Julian  Byng  (1862) — Commander  of 
British  Third  Army;  in  attack  on  Cambrai,  No- 
vember 20,  1917. 

Miss  Edith  Cavell  (about  1874)— Nurse;  executed 
October  13,  1915. 

Sir  John  French  (1852) — Commander  of  British 
Forces  at  first  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George  (1863) — British 
Premier,  December,  1916. 
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S  r  Douglas  Haig  (1861) — Commander  of  British 
Forces  on  Western  Front,  1918. 

Admiral  Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe  (1859) — Commander 
of  Fleet  at  Battle  of  Jutland,  May  31,  1916. 

/ndrew  Bonar  Law  (1858)— Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir  Horace  Curzon  Plunkett  (1854) — Chairman  of 
Irish  Convention. 

larl  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs  Reading  (I860)— Ambas- 
sador to  United  States. 

General  Jan  Christian  Smuts  (1870) — Colonial  Sec- 
retary of  the  Transvaal. 

FRANCE. 

Raymond   Poincare    (1860) — President,  January   17, 

1913. 
Aristide  Briand  (1862)— Prime  Minister,  October  30, 

1915— March  17,  1917. 

Georges    Clemenceau    (1841) — Prime   Minister,   No- 
vember 17,  1917. 
General     Ferdinand     Foch     (1851) — Commander-in- 

Chief  Allied  Forces,  1918. 
Joseph   Jacques   Cesare   Joffre    (1852) — Commander 

at  first  Battle  of  the  Marae. 
General    Robert    Georges    Nivelle     (1858)— French 

Commander-in-Chief  in  latter  part  of  1916. 
General  Henry  Philippe  Petain  (1856)— Defender  of 

Verdun,  February-October,  1916. 
Rene  Viviani   (1863) — Head  of  French  Commission 

to  United  States. 

RUSSIA. 

Nicholas  Ii.  U868)— Czar,  October  20,  1894— March 

15,  1917. 
Commander   Marie   Botchkarova    (1890) — Organizer 

of  first  Russian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death. 
Alexander   F.    Kerensky    (1881)— Premier,   July   to 

November,  1917.  , 

Nikolai    Lenine     [real    name    Vlamer    Utulyanoff] 

(1870)— Premier,    1918. 


Leon  Trotzky  [real  name  Leber  Braunstein]  (about 
1877)— Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

ITALY. 
Victor  Emanuel  III.  (1869)— King. 

General  Luigi  Cadorna  (1850)— Commander-in-Chief 
until  1917. 

General  Armando  Diaz  (1861) — Commander-in-Chief 
since  November,  1917. 

Orlando  (I860)— Premier,  October,  1917. 
GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

William  II.  (1859)— German  Emperor  till  Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

Charles  I.  of  Austria,  IV.  of  Hungary  (1887) — Em- 
peror of  Austria  till  November,  1918. 

Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff  (1862)— German  Ambas- 
sador to  United  States,  1908  to  1917.  His  pass- 
ports handed  to  him  February  3,  1917. 

Dr.  Theobald  Bethman-Hollweg  (1856)— German 
Chancellor,  1909-1917. 

Count   V.    zu    Chudenitz    Czernin    (1857) — Austrian 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Dr.  Cpnstantine  Dumba  (about  1857) — Austro-Hun- 

garian  Ambassador  to  United  States,  September 

8,  1915.    Sent  home. 

General  Paul  von  Hindenburg  (1847) — Commander 
of  Teutonic  Forces  in  France,  1917. 

Count  Georg  von  Hertling  (1843)— German  Chan- 
cellor, November,  1917. 

Gottlieb  von  Jagow  (1863)— German  Foreign  Min- 
ister, 1913-1916. 

Karl  Liebknecht  (1871)— Socialist  Member  of  Reichs- 
tag. Imprisoned  for  speech  May,  1916. 

General  Ludendorff  (1865)— German  Chief  of  Staff, 
1918. 

Admiral  Alfred  von  Tirpitz  (1849)— Secretary  of 
State  for  the  German  Admiralty,  1897-1916. 


Germany's  Losses  in  Territory  and  Population 


Under  the  treaty  submitted  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  following  recapitulation  shows  the 
losses  sustained  by  Germany  in  areas  and 
population : 

Loss  in  Europe 

Sq.  Miles 

Alsace-Lorraine,  to  France  5,680 

Sarre  Coal  Basin,  to 
League  of  Nations 738 

Schleswig,  to  Denmark....  2,787 

Posen  and  parts  of  Sile- 
sia, to  Poland  (including 
port  of  Danzig) 28,412 

Malmedy,  to  Belgium 382 


Population 
1,874,014 

234,200 
693,984 


8,440.379 
119,184 


German    Southwest   Af- 
rica  322,432 

German  East  Africa 384,170 

New    Guinea    (exclusive 

of  Ladrone  Islands)....  92,244 

Caroline  Islands 560 

Marshall   Islands 158 

Ladrone  Islands 420 

German  Samoan  Islands..  993 

Kiao-Chau  (China) 213 


Total  loss,  Colonies..l,139,877 
Total  loss  in  Europe..     37,999 


102,586 
7,515,666 

545,478 

39,000 
16,000 
10,000 
37,980 
196,470 

12,968,329 
11,361,761 


Total 


in   Europe... 37,999     11,361,761 

Loss  of  German  Colonies 

Sq.  Miles     Population 

Togoland  33,668       1,003,612 

Kamerun  .  ....305,019       3,501,612 


Grand  total...       ...1,177,876  24,330,090 

Germany  in  Europe 

Sq.  Miles  Population 

Before   the   War 208,865  24,925,993 

After  the  War 170,826  53,564,232 
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AMOUNT  OF  WAR  DEBT  PER  CAPITA 
OF  ALL  COUNTRIES 

(For  Each  Man,  Woman  and  Child) 

England  owes $    890 

Australia  350 

Canada 300 

New   Zealand 700 

France  800 

Italy -- 400 

Russia 200 

United    States. 200 

Japan 16 

Germany 700 

Austria   5,000 

Austria  was  reduced  from  a  nation  of 
fifty  millions  to  one  of  three  millions  popu- 
lation. Practically  all  the  debt  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  is  to  Germany  and  their  own 
people.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  great 
debt  of  what  was  Austria-Hungary  will 
never  be  paid. 

RETALIATORY  AIR  WARFARE  KILLED 
729  IN  GERMANY 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons 
were  killed  and  1,754  were  injured  in  aerial 
attacks  by  allied  forces  on  German  terri- 
tory up  to  Nov.  6,  1918,  according  to  official 
figures  made  public  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  March,  1919. 

BRITISH  LOST  2,800   PLANES   AND 
GERMANY  8,000  DURING  WAR 

During  the  war  8,000  German  airplanes 
were  shot  down  by  the  British  air  forces, 
while  2,800  British  machines  were  missing. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  England 
was  turning  out  4,000  airplanes  a  month 
and  had  200  squadrons  in  commission,  com- 
pared to  six  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as 
officially  announced. 

BRITISH  MOVED  26,500,000  MEN 
DURING  GREAT  WAR 

The  British  navy  from  August,  1914,  to 
March  2,  1919,  transported  more  than  26,- 
500,000  soldiers  and  other  personnel  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  addition  nearly  200,000  prisoners, 
2,500,000  animals,  more  than  500,000 
vehicles,  48,000,000  tons  of  military  stores, 
and  5,000,000  tons  of  live  stores  had  been 
transported  by  naval  transports. 

THE   WAR   FROM   THE   GERMAN 
STANDPOINT 

(Made  public  by  General  Von  Ludendorff) 
General  Erick  Von  Ludendorff  in  his  book 
entitled    "My   Thoughts   and   Actions,"    in- 
stallments  of   which   were   printed    in    the 


leading  newspapers  of  Germany,  the  United 
States,  England,  France  and  Italy,  places 
the  blame  for  the  war,  its  mistakes  and 
failures  frankly  upon  a  few  of  those  in 
high  command  of  the  German  Government 
and  Army,  and  involves  the  Kaiser  himself 
as  the  supreme  head  of  all  the  war  activi- 
ties and  acts.  Of  course  this  high  German 
authority  seeks  to  excuse  Germany.  Luden- 
dorff says  that  the  Kaiser's  advisers  were 
absolutely  sure  that  Germany  would  win  the 
war  before  the  United  States  could  act. 
This  man,  called  the  "Genius  of  Military 
Germany,"  says  that  both  himself  and  Field 
Marshal  Von  Hindenburg  spoke  strongly 
against  the  proposed  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare  on  August  30,  1916.  Both,  He 
says,  expressed  the  view  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  it.  In  this  Chancellor  Von 
Bethman  agreed  and  said  that  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  would  start  when  the 
field  marshal  wanted  it.  The  Chancellor 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  in  the  reichstag 
on  September  28. 

There  were  grave  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  sub- 
marine campaign  among  the  political  par- 
ties and  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
running  very  high.  Ludendorff  says  Von 
Bethman's  statement  brought  the  supreme 
army  command  into  the  field  of  politics  for 
the  first  time.  This,  he  says,  he  regretted 
exceedingly  and  in  his  opinion  the  state- 
ment should  not  have  been  made  public  as 
the  Chancellor  had  done.  The  political  ex- 
citement created  ran  very  high  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  heated  disagreements  occurred 
between  the  parties  on  the  Right  (the 
Junker)  and  the  parties  on  the  Left  (the 
Socialists).  The  Junkers  were  uncomprom- 
isingly in  favor  of  immediate  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  and  the  Socialistic 
groups  were  as  strongly  against  it.  The 
supreme  command  had  always  held  aloof 
from  all  political  activity,  and  avoided  alter- 
ing its  policy  on  account  of  any  political 
views.  But  the  army's  supreme  command, 
Von  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  were  held 
by  all  classes  as  responsible  for  the  adop- 
tion or  the  nonadoption  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare. 

On  Oct.  5th,  they  urged  the  Chancellor 
to  settle  the  question  of  responsibility.  Von 
Bethman  replied  the  next  day  with  the 
statement  that  the  decision  really  lay  with 
the  Emperor  as  War  Lord  of  the  Empire 
but  that  it  was  also  a  question  of  foreign 
policy,  owing  to  its  effect  on  neutrals.  The 
Chancellor  was  in  reality  the  only  person 
constitutionally  responsible  and  could  not 
transfer  the  burden  to  anyone. 
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The  attitude  of  the  field  marshal,  how- 
3yer,  would  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
aim.  "I  quite  agreed  with  the  field  mar- 
shal," says  Ludendorff,  "that  he  could  not 
Vid  would  not  take  any  of  the  Chancellor's 
responsibility.  In  fact,  he  had  never 
thought  of  doing  so.  The  chief  of  naval 
staff  urged  the  adoption  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  and  the  field  marsnal 
reported  our  views  of  the  situation  and  also 
advised  its  adoption.  An  actual  decision 
was  arrived  at  on  January  9,  after  the 
answer  to  our  peace  offer." 

The  Kaiser  Orders  Ruthlessness 

"However,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  poli- 
tical effect  and  responsibility,  the  Chancellor 
did  advise  the  adoption  of  the  campaign,  as 
did  his  Majesty's  other  advisers.  The  Em- 
peror agreed  with  their  views  and  imme- 
diately gave  the  command  to  open  the 
unrestricted  submarine  campaign  en  Feb- 
ruary 1st.  We  were  in  accord  with  the 
naval  staff's  detailed  instructions,  particu- 
larly the  one  which  cautioned  against  any- 
thing that  would  cause  a  rupture  with 


America."  Ludendorff  says  that  on  account 
of  the  breakdown  of  Russia  the  military 
situation  looked  much  more  favorable  to 
Germany  on  January  1,  1918,  than  the  most 
optimistic  could  have  expected.  But  ne 
frankly  confessed  that  the  high  command 
believed  Germany  would  be  defeated  if  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  His  one 
aim  was  to  force  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  their  knees  before  the  American  army 
was  ready  or  could  reach  France.  Luden- 
dorff admits  that  the  help  the  United  States 
could  give  the  allies  with  its  untrained  army 
was  belittled  and  ridiculed  to  the  German 
people  to  keep  up  their  morale,  at  the  same 
time,  he,  nor  any  of  the  German  high  offi- 
cials believed  the  United  States  would  ever 
succeed  in  getting  more  than  a  few  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  across  to  France.  The 
achievement  in  actually  landing  2,000,000 
men  in  France  in  a  few  monthc,  he  says, 
was  the  most  startling  sensation  of  the  war 
to  the  High  Command  and  Government 
officials,  and  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
American  soldiers  organized  from  civilian 
life  in  so  short  a  time,  was  also  as  great  a 
surprise." 


American  Peace  Delegates.    Left  to  right-Colonel  E.  M    House   Robert  Lansing,  President  Wilson, 

Henry  White  and  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 


The  Treaty  and  The  League  of  Nations 

By  HON.  NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Secretary  of  War 


From    a    Speech    Delivered    Sept.    20,    1919 


It  was  not  easy.  I  was  in  Paris  a  part  of 
the  time  when  the  treaty  was  being  written. 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  but 
I  was  there.  I  saw  kings — there  are  not  so 
many  left — but  I  saw  kings  with  their 
suites,  prime  ministers  with  -their  staffs, 
amounting  to  thousands  of  men,  experts  in 
geography  and  geology  and  astronomy,  in 
every  science  that  man  has  ever  delved  into. 
I  saw  men  come  who  wore  different  kinds 
of  clothes  from  any  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  brought  with  them  languages  of  which 
I  could  find  nobody  who  understood  a  word. 
They  had  religions  with  which  we  are  so 
unfamiliar  that  we  haven't  yet  heard  their 
names.  They  came  from  places  which  a 
misroscope  doesn't  discover  in  a  modern 
geography.  But  they  had  interests,  they 
were  people,  they  were  nations.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  one  of  the  most  superb  and 
impressive  figures  that  appeared  in  Paris 
during  all  that  time  was  a  man  from  a 
country  few  of  us  had  ever  heard  of,  the 
king  of  the  Hedjaz.  And  all  of  those  ex- 
perts, numbering  thousands,  were  beginning 
back,  not  quite  with  the  flood  but  very 
nearly  with  the  flood,  to  bring  their  his- 
torical data  up  to  the  present  time.  I  saw 
studies  in  Paris  that  had  to  do  with  Greece 
in  the  days  of  Pericles.  I  saw  studies  in 
Paris  that  had  to  do  with  Germany  before 
Frederick  the  Great,  long  before  Frederick 
the  Great,  that  carried  back  the  history  of 
the  division  of  Germanic  peoples  to  the  era 
of  Charlemagne.  It  was  all  necessary  to  be 
done,  because  this  instrument  which  was  to 
be  written  was  not  something  to  be  imposed 
by  superior  force  upon  unwilling  peoples;  it 
was  not  merely  a  treaty  made  between  a 
victor  and  a  vanquished  nation,  but  a  treaty 
which  undertook  to  settle  the  interrelations 
of  the  many  nations  who  had  fought  on  the 
same  side, — Great  Britain  and  France  and 


Japan  and  China,  and  the  republic  of  Pan- 
ama, and  the  United  States,  and  Cuba  and 
all  the  rest  that  were  on  our  side,  their 
names  are  too  numerous  to  hold  them  all 
in  the  memory, — -not  in  the  relation  of  hav- 
ing terms  imposed  upon  them,  but  making 
a  joint  obligation  which  would  undertake  to 
fix  their  joint  relations  not  only  among 
themselves  but  also  with  the  central  powers 
upon  whom  the  treaty  was  to  be  imposed. 

Nobody,  I  imagine,  ever  supposed  that 
that  was  a  simple  task,  and  I  feel  very  sure 
that  those  who  criticize  the  performance  of 
that  task  do  not  truly  feel  and  realize  the 
tenth  part  of  its  difficulty.  It  required  con- 
ciliation, it  required  concession,  it  required 
sympathy  with  causes  of  which  you  have 
never  heard,  with  aspirations  which  you 
could  not  understand.  It  required  a  breadth 
of  vision  and  of  statesmanship  such  as  no 
demand  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever 
before  made  upon  any  group  of  men. 

We  are  called  upon,  gentlemen,  to  assume 
our  rightful  role,  that  of  leaders  of  the 
world  civilization.  Our  army  vindicated  the 
vigor  and  virility  of  American  manhood. 
Our  industries  and  our  commerce  vindicated 
the  stability  and  soundness  of  our  financial 
and  industrial  institutions.  The  morale  of 
our  nation  stood  every  test.  They  were  true 
to  the  ethical  principles  upon  which  we  went 
into  the  war  and  we  have  won  the  confidence 
of  all  the  world.  Because  this  position  of 
leadership  has  come  to  us,  this  call  to  great 
service  for  the  future  of  mankind,  and  in 
memory  of  our  dead  and  the  dead  of  the  al- 
lies who  lie  under  the  stars  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  in  mute  protest 
against  the  old-fashioned  futilities  which 
caused  their  death,  let  us  lend  our  voice  and 
our  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  arrange- 
ments for  a  better  day! 
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Constitution  of  the  American  Legion 


Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 

nstitution  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion: 

"  Preamble.  For  God  and  Country  we 
associate  ourselves  together  for  the*  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

"To  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  main- 
tain law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetu- 
ate a  100  per  cent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our 
association  in  the  great  war;  to  inculcate 
a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation ;  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the 
masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of 
might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  justice,  freedom 
and  democracy ;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify 
our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

"  Article  I. — The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  be  the  American  Legion. 

ALL  FIGHTERS  ELIGIBLE. 

"Article  II.  Membership:  All  persons 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  or- 
ganization who  were  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  between  April  6,  1917,  and  Nov. 
11,  1918,  both  dates  inclusive,  and  all  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  military  naval  serv- 
ice of  any  of  the  governments  associated 
with  the  United  States  during  the  world 
war,  provided  they  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  their  enlist- 
ment, except  those  persons  separated  from 
the  service  under  terms  amounting  to  dis- 
honorable discharge,  and  except  all  those 
persons  who  refused  to  perform  their  mil- 
itary duties  on  the  ground  of  conscientious 
or  political  objection. 

"Article  III.  While  requiring  that  every 
member  of  the  organization  perform  his 
full  duty  as  a  citizen  according  to  his  own 
conscience  and  understanding,  the  organ- 
ization shall  be  absolutely  nonpartisan, 
and  shall  not  be  used-  for  the  dissemination 
of  partisan  principles  or  for  the  promotion 


of  the  candidacy  of  any  person  seeking 
public  office  or  preferment. 

EULED  BY  CONVENTION. 

"Article  IV.  The  legislative  body  of  the 
organization  shall  be  a  national  convention 
to  be  held  annually  at  a  place  and  time  to 
be  fixed  by  vote  of  the  preceding  conven- 
tion, or  in  the  event  that  the  preceding  con- 
vention does  not  fix  a  time  and  place,  then 
such  time  and  place  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
executive  committee,  hereinafter  provided 
for. 

"2.  The  annual  convention  shall  be 
composed  of  delegates  and  alternates  from 
each  state,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
each  territory  and  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States,  each  of  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  four  delegates  and  four  al- 
ternates and  to  one  additional  delegate  for 
each  1,000  membership  paid  up  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  national  conven- 
tion. The  vote  of  each  state}  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  each  territory  or  terri- 
torial possession  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  number  of  delegates 
to  which  that  state,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  each  territory  and  territorial  pos- 
session is  entitled. 

"3.  The  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention shall  be  chosen  by  each  state  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed. 

"4.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  national  executive  committee  to  be 
composed  of  two  representatives  from 
each  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  ter- 
ritory and  territorial  possessions  of  the 
United  States  and  such  other  etx  officio 
members  as  may  be  elected  by  the  caucus. 
The  national  executive  committee  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  its 
numbers. 

STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"Article  V.  The  state  organization  shall 
consist  of  that  organization  in  each  state 
and  territory  whose  delegates  have  been 
seated  in  the  St.  Louis  caucus.  In  those 
states  which  are  at  present  unorganized 
the  state  organization  shall  consist  of  ar 
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executive  committee  to  be  chosen  by  a 
stale  convention  and  such  other  officers 
and  committees  as  said  convention  may 
prescribe. 

1  'The  state  convention  in  the  latter  case 
shall  be  called  by  the  two  members  of  the 
national  executive  committee  in  that  state 
and  shall  choose  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  providing*  a  fair  repre- 
sentation for  all  sections  of  the  state  or 
territory.  Each  state  organization  shall 
receive  a  charter  from  the  national  execu- 
tive committee. 

PEOVIDES  FOE  "POSTS." 

"Article  VI.  The  local  unit  shall  be 
termed  the  post,  which  shall  have  a  mini- 
mum membership  of  fifteen.  No  billet 
shall  be  received  into  this  organization 
until  it  shall  have  received  a  charter.  A 
billet  desiring  a  charter  shall  apply  to  the 
state  organization  and  the  charter  shall  be 
issued  by  the  national  executive  committee 
whenever  recommended  by  the  state  or- 
ganization. No  post  may  be  named  after 
a  living  man. 


"Article  VII.  Each  state  organization 
shall  pay  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee or  such  officer  as  it  may  designate 
therefor  the  sum  of  25  cents  annually  for 
each  individual  member  in  that  particular 
state,  District  of  Columbia,  territory  or 
territorial  possession. 

"Article  VIII.  A  quorum  shall  exist  at 
a  national  convention  when  there  are  pres- 
ent twenty-five  or  more  states  and  terri- 
tories partially  or  wholly  represented  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

ADOPTS  EGBERTS '  RULES. 

"Article  IX.  The  rules  of  procedure  at 
the  national  convention  shall  be  those  set 
forth  in  Roberts '  rules  of  order. 

"In  submitting  this  report  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  this  caucus  author- 
izes ,a  committee  on  constitution,  which 
shall  prepare  and  present  a  constitution  at 
the  November  national  convention,  and 
that  this  committee  shall  be  empowered  to 
present  this  constitution  to  the  different 
state  organizations  as  soon  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. " 
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FOREWORD 


In  this  Atlas  the  publishers  present,  in  a  combination  of  new  text,  new  illustra- 
tions and  new  maps,  a  complete  survey  oi?  all  the  geographical  and  political  divi- 
sions of  the  World,  together  with  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  peoples  comprised 
:herein.  The  work  is  compact  enough  for  ready  reference  by  the  man  of  business 
and  yet,  in  its'  comprehensiveness  and  exactness,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  lavman 
>r  student,  whether  young  or  old. 

The  maps  have  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  most  learned  cartog- 
iphers,  showing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations,  and  have  been  drawn 

and  engraved  by  the  most  skilled  technicians  available.  The  boundaries  of  the  New 
itates  of -Europe,  which  have  sprung  into  being  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Great  War, 

and  of  the  old  ones  which  have  been  dissolved  by  it,  have  been  determined  on  the 

basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1919. 

The  textual  matter  has  been  most  carefully  compiled  by  trained  and  well-known 
writers  of  international  reputation.  It  outlines,  concisely  but  thoroughly,  the  his- 
tory, government,  education,  customs,  characteristics,  religions  and  industries  of 
all  peoples  and  nations  of  the  Earth,  and  describes  the  physical  features,  fauna  and 
flora  and  principal  objects  of  interest  in  their  respective  cities  and  countries. 

No  work  of  this  kind  has  been  more  carefully  planned,  supervised  and  executed. 
The  type  is  both  graceful  and  easily  read,  and  the  paper  is  of  a  quality  to  lessen  eye- 
strain.  The  book  is  made  in  the  new  and  popular  library  size — an  entirely  new  de- 
parture from  the  old  and  cumbersome  form  of  Atlas — and  the  whole  is  substan- 
tially and  durably  bound  in  a  manner  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  offered  to  the 
public  with  every  assurance  of  winning  its  hearty  approbation  as  a  work  of  excep- 
tional merit  and  reliability. 
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The  Story  of  Geography 

How  Men  Came  to  Know  the  World 


The  history  of  geography  and  exploration 
ills  naturally  into  three  periods :  first,  one  of 
>rogress,  which  resulted  in  the  laying  of  the 
>undations  of  scientific  geography;  secondly, 
period  of  neglect  and  misconception,  during 
hich    some    explorations    were    made ;    and, 
lirdly,  the  modern  period  which  began  with 
ie  revival  of  learning  and  the  great  discov- 
eries of  America  and  the  possibilities  of  reach- 
ig  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
>f  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

The  history  of  early  geography  is  closely 
>ound  up  with  the  construction  of  maps.  Now- 
idays,  we  use  maps  to  summarize  our  geograph- 
ical knowledge,  to  illustrate  notable  journeys, 

id  to  make  records  of  the  ownership  of  property 
in  land. 

As  far  back  as  3800  B.  C.,  there  were,  in 
Babylonia,  .maps  which  were  based  upon  land 
irveys,  and  which  were  used  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

About  1300  B.  C.,  maps  of  routes  were  in  use 
in  Egypt,  and  the  first  map  of  the  world  was 
probably  made  by  Anaximander,  a  Greek, 
about  600  B.  C.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  great 
empires  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia  nec- 
essarily added  to  men's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  this  slowly-acquired  knowledge  was 
embodied  in  the  earliest  maps  of  the  "known 
world." 

The  scientific  turn  of  mind  of  the  Greeks 
naturally  led  to  theorising  about  the  world, 
and  Aristotle  (C.  350  B.  C.)  argued  that  the 
earth  was  a  sphere.  Scientific  geography  dates 
from  this  discovery,  which  was  not  experimen- 
tally verified  until  the  world  was  circumnavi- 
gated nearly  two  thousand  years  later.  The 
essence  of  modern  maps  lies  in  their  accuracy 
to  scale,  and  this  depends  upon  the  network  of 
curved  meridians  and  parallels  upon  flat  paper. 

Eratosthenes,  about  200  B.  C.,  began  such 
accurate  work  when  he  made  an  estimate  of 
the  length  of  one  degree  measured  along  a 
meridian,  the  meridian  being  an  imaginary 
line  from  pole  to  pole,  exactly  half  the 
distance  round  the  world,  and  the  degree 
being  1/180  of  the  meridian.  He  used  the  sur- 
vey measurements  of  the  Egyptian  geometers, 
or  land  surveyors,  and  obtained  a  result  which 


differed  from  the  accurate  result  now  accepted 
— 1  degree=69.09  English  miles — by  no 
greater  error  than  3  per  cent.  From  this  meas- 
urement Eratosthenes  calculated  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  From  these  days  onward, 
the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  were  traversed  by  many  explorers, 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Strabo 
(50  B.  C.— 24  A.  D.).  About  this  time  the 
Roman  Empire  was  founded,  and  each  new 
Roman  province  became  well-known  to  ancient 
geographers  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  cus- 
tom of  making  great  military  roads. 

The  culmination  of  this  period  of  progress 
was  reached  when  Ptolemy  (C.  150  A.  D.)  made 
the  first  gazetteer.  He  recorded  the  position  of 
some  eight  thousand  places,  and  added  further 
information  about  the  most  important  of  them. 
Position  was  fixed  by  the  latitude  or  angular 
distance  from  the  equator,  and  by  the  longitude 
or  angular  distance  from  a  standard  meridian. 
This  work  occupied  seven  volumes,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  geographical 
principles  as  then  understood,  in  a  separate 
volume,  and  also  by  a  map  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  were  not  great  geographers,  and 
Ptolemy 's  work  was  lost  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. During  the  period  of  neglect,  men 
thought  the  earth  was  flat,  and  their  maps  were 
usually  fanciful.  But  the  exploration  of  the 
world  necessarily  went  on.  The  rise  of  the 
power  of  Islam  (C.  700  A.  D.)  led  to  the  great 
travels  of  Arab  explorers  and  to  the  Crusaders, 
which  did  much  to  popularize  geographical 
knowledge  in  France  and  England.  The  Arabs 
had  brought  to  the  great  traders  of  Venice 
gems  and  spices  from  India  and  China,  so  that 
men  were  instructed  in  these  far  Eastern  lands. 

Many  travellers  attempted  to  reach  the  East 
by  land ;  one  of  the  first  of  these,  who  left  an 
account  of  his  journey,  was  Friar  William  de 
Rubruquis,  who  was  sent  in  1253  A.  D.,  by 
Louis  IX  of  France,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Great 
Khan  of  the  Tartars,  who  held  his  Court  on  the 
great  Asiatic  desert  at  Karakorum. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  travellers  of  those 
days  was  Marco  Polo,  a  merchant  of  Venice. 
With  his  uncles,  who  had  previously  traded 
with  Kublai  Khan,  the  Lord  of  all  the  Mongols, 


IX 


THE  STORY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


Marco  Polo  set  out  eastwards  in  1271.  They 
reached  Ormuz,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  one 
of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  world — the 
Singapore  of  those  days,  now  a  few  fisher- 
men's huts.  They  intended  to  sail  to  China 
from  Ormuz,  but  they  would  not  trust  the 
frail  ships  which  frequented  the  port,  and  so 
they  went  overland  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  the  deserts  to  China,  which  they 
reached  at  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall. 

Marco  started  back  in  1292,  by  sea  to 
Ormuz ;  they  started  from  China  six  hundred 
strong;  when  they  reached  Ormuz,  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-six  months,  only  eighteen 
survived.  Marco  reached  Venice  in  1295. 
His  account  of  his  travels  and  long  residence 
in  China  excited  Europe,  and  made  many 
Italian  traders  desirous  of  opening  up  busi- 
ness with  the  East.  The  Turks,  however, 
closed  the  land  routes  to  Cathay,  as  China 
was  then  called,  and  the  Mediterranean  mer- 
chants were  only  able  to  continue  their  trade 
through  intermediaries.  The  Hereford  Map, 
which  dates  from  this  period,  does  not  show 
Cathay  or  Ormuz,  but  places  Paradise  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

The  maps  made  during  this  period  of  de- 
cline in  geography  were  chiefly  navigators' 
charts.  The  Arabs  had  useful  charts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  sailors  of  Italy  had 
charts  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  latter 
charts  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
"Portolano"  or  port-locating  charts,  since 
they  all  show  the  sailing  directions  which 
were  in  use  at  that  time.  Meridians  and 
parallels  used  by  the  Greeks  had  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  mediaeval  sailor  used  the 
lines  which  criss-cross  on  the  map. 

About  1450,  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
known  as  "the  Navigator/'  set  up  a  school  for 
seamen,  and  encouraged  his  captains  to  sail 
southwards  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Ma- 
deira was  discovered;  Cape  Bojador  and  Cape 
Verde  were  passed  before  Prince  Henry  died 
in  1460.  His  captains  continued  the  explora- 
tions, partly  because  they  sailed  eastwards — 
i.  e.,  towards  Cathay,  after  they  had  run  so 
far  south  along  the  coast — but  chiefly  for  the 
profits  of  the  slave  trade.  By  1471  Fernando 
Po  was  reached,  the  equator  was  crossed  in 
1475,  and  in  1486  Bartholomew  Diaz  sailed 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  turned 
the  fateful  southern  corner  of  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  the  scientific  geography  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  Greeks  had  been  recovered, 
and  Christopher  Columbus,  among  others, 
believed  that  the  world  was  round,  and  that 
Cathay  might  be  reached  by  sailing  west- 


wards. His  faith  led  him  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  the  voyage,  and  he  was  much 
influenced  by  the  discovery  of  the  earlier 
sailors  who  had  penetrated  the  Atlantic,  that 
the  wind  blew  steadily  from  Africa  towards 
the  west  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madeira. 
Partial  success  came  in  1492,  when  Columbus 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and,  thinking  he  had 
discovered  the  Indies,  named  the  islands  the 
West  Indies.  In  1498,  Vasco  de  Gama,  a 
Portuguese,  reached  India  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Martin  Behaim's  Globe  illus- 
trates the  renaissance  of  scientific  geography. 

The  effect  of  the  new  discoveries  upon  map- 
making  is  seen  at  once  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween Behaim's  map  and  that  of  Columbus' 
pilot.  Africa  is  more  correctly  shaped,  and 
Cuba  is  inserted  with  fair  accuracy  in  the 
chart  made  only  eight  years  later. 

In  1522,  the  world  had  been  circumnavi- 
gated, although  Magellan  himself  did  not  com- 
plete the  voyage.  The  modern  period  had  be- 
gun. Progress  was  rapid  by  sea  routes- 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  fared  across  the  wide  waters  in 
tiny  sailing  vessels,  usually  without  a  com- 
plete deck  from  stem  to  stern.  Spain  devel- 
oped a  colonial  empire  based  upon  slavery  of 
the  natives,  and  a  quest  for  gold  and  silver  in 
the  "Spanish  Main" — the  mainland  of  South 
America.  Portugal  had  Brazil  and  settle- 
ments in  India.  The  Dutch  began  their  col- 
onies in  the  East  Indies.  The  French  colon- 
ized Eastern  Canada,  and  by  1763  the  Imper- 
ial work  begun  by  Drake  and  Hawkins  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  was  crowned  by  the  con- 
quest of  North  America  and  India,  and  the 
British  Empire  was  fairly  launched. 

Map-making  by  this  time  had  made  con- 
siderable progress.  Mercator's  chart  of  the 
world  dates  from  1569,  the  representation  of 
the  slopes  of  the  land  surface  had  begun  with 
the  use  of  hachures  invented  in  1674,  and  of 
contours  dating  from  1728.  Tasman,  a  Dutch 
captain,  had  sailed  from  the  East  Indies  and 
discovered  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and 
Captain  Cook  had  made  his  notable  voyages 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  1768. 

Since  1890,  exploration  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  land  journeys  in  Africa,  Australia 
and  central  Asia,  although  the  great  sea  voy- 
ages culminated  in  Peary's  journey  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  Amundsen's  discovery  of  the 
South  Pole.  Scientific  geography  and  the 
modern  developments  of  map-making  are 
both  products  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE   WORLD 


ORIGIN 


There  are  countless  theories  as  to  the  origin 
the  world,  but  none  of  them  have  been  con- 
clusively proven,  although  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  earth,  with  the  other  planets, 
)riginally   sparks   from   the    sun,    thrown   off 
n  a  liquid  state,  gradually  solidified,  and  that 
n  this  process  of  cooling  off,  various  changes 
;ook  place  which  give  the  uneven  surface  now 
ound.     The   explosions   which   raised   certain 
>ortions   of  the   globe    and   depressed   others, 
have  not  ceased,  so  that  the  physical  confor- 
mation is  being  constantly,  even  if  somewhat 
imperceptibly,    changed;    but    these    material 
manifestations  are  puerile  as  compared  to  those 
alterations  which  recent  events  have  made  in 
the   political   modifications   of   this   world   of 


ours. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  world  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  flat  at  each 
pole,  whose  diameter  is  7,899  miles,  while  the 
equatorial  diameter  is  7,925^  miles,  a  difference 
of  nearly  twenty-six  and  one-half  miles. 
Imaginary  lines,  for  convenience,  are  drawn  to 
divide  the  earth  and  designated  as  great  and 
small  circles.  The  equator,  which  divides  the 
earth  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemis- 
pheres, is  one  of  these  great  circles,  which, 
also  for  convenience,  are  subdivided  into  360 
degrees,  so  that  each  degree  is  l/360th  part 
of  a  circle. 

A  degree  on  the  equator  is  about  sixty-nine 
and  one-half  American  miles,  but  grows  small- 
er as  the  poles  are  approached.  The  Meridian 
circles  are  those  which  pass  through  the  poles, 
dividing  the  earth  into  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Hemispheres,  and  a  Meridian  is  conse- 
quently one-half  of  a  Meridian  circle,  extend- 
ing from  pole  to  pole.  The  small  circles  are 
those  parallel  to  the  Equator,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  two  tropic  and  two  polar  circles. 
These  purely  imaginary  lines  are  used  in  com- 
puting latitude  and  longitude,  the  former  be- 
ing measured  in  degrees  on  a  meridian  north 
or  south  of  the  Equator,  so  that  every  place 
between  the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole  is  in 
north  latitude  ;  while  those  between  the  Equator 
and  the  South  Pole  are  in  south  latitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  longitude  is  measured 
in  degrees  on  the  Equator,  or  the  smaller 
circles,  as  east  or  west  of  a  selected  principal 
meridian ;  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  world 
computations  being  that  which  passes  through 
Greenwich  Observatory,  near  London,  England. 


In  the  United  States,  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington is  used.  The  places  on  the  first  meridian 
have  no  longitude.  Zones  are  imaginary  belts 
included  between  the  various  circles  parallel 
to  the  Equator  and  are  known  as  the  Torrid, 
North  and  South  Temperate  and  North  and 
South  Frigid  Zones. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  earth's  surface  is  divided  into  land  and 
water,  about  52,158,000  square  miles  being  land, 
and  147,000,000  square  miles  water.  The  East- 
ern Hemisphere  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere  with  reference  to  its  land 
division,  and  the  Northern  Hemisphere  has 
nearly  three  times  as  much  land  as  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  land  surfaces  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  from  pole  to  pole,  as 
has  been  conclusively  proven  by  recent  polar 
discoveries. 

The  large  bodies  of  land  are  called  continents 
and  are  six  in  number:  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
North  and  South  America  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  comprising  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  land  surfaces.  Islands  are  the  smaller 
bodies  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water, 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the 
continents  is  that  of  size. 

These  various  bodies  of  land  are  diversified 
by  elevations  called  mountains,  tablelands  or 
plateaus  and  lowland  plains,  the  latter  being 
a  broad  extent  of  land  not  much  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Mountains  are  generally  found 
m  groups  or  chains,  and  are  irregular  masses 
of  elevated  land,  sometimes  several  thousand 
miles  long,  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  width.  When  several  of  these  chains  ex- 
tend in  the  same  direction  they  are  called  a 
mountain  system.  Mount  Everest,  of  the 
Himalayas  in  Asia,  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  rising  29,002  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  direct  contrast  to  it  is 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  the.  gratest  depres- 
sion of  the  earth's  surface,  it  being  1,300  feet 
below  the  sea  level. 

A  volcano  is  recognized  as  being  one  of 
the  safety  vents  of  the  world,  for  through 
its  opening  at  the  apex,  called  a  crater,  es- 
cape gasses,  flames,  melted  rocks,  ashes  and 
other  substances  in  a  fluid  state  which,  if  en- 
tirely confined,  would  probably  result  in  an 
explosion  that  would  blow  this  planet  to  atoms. 
The  plateaus  are  broad  expanses  of  high  land, 
oftentimes  crossed  by  mountain  ranges.  The 
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low  land  between  hills  or  mountains  is  called 
a  valley.  Portions  of  the  globe  which  are 
covered  with  sand,  or  are  otherwise  barren, 
are  named  deserts,  and  low,  fertile  spots  in 
these  deserts  are  oases. 

The  divisions  of  the  water  surface  are 
known  as  ocean  and  drainage,  the  former  be- 
ing the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic  and 
Antarctic,  with  subdivisions  of  seas,  bays, 
straits  and  channels.  The  drainage  waters 
are  rivers  and  lakes,  the  former  being  a  large 
stream  of  fresh  water,  and  the  latter  a  body  of 
water  entirely  surrounded  by  land.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  is  the  largest  body  of  water,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  is  the  longest  water  course 
in  the  world,  it  being  4,200  miles  in  length. 
The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  is  Lake 
Superior,  which  is  360  miles  east  and  west 
and  has  a  mean  width  of  eighty  miles,  with 
an  area  of  about  32,000  square  miles. 

The  depth  of  the  oceans  varies  from  1,000 
to  30,000  feet,  the  greatest  depth  being  in  the 
North  Pacific.  The  ocean  currents,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Equatorial,  Gulf 
Stream,  the  Japan,  Antarctic,  Arctic,  East 
Greenland  and  South  Atlantic,  are  caused  by 
the  winds  and  tides,  the  earth's  rotation  on 
its  axis  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  they  are 
constant  or  periodical.  For  fifty  miles  above 
the  earths  surface  the  atmosphere  covers  it, 
but  about  all  of  the  moisture  and  all  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  confined  to  with- 
in three  and  one-half  miles  of  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the 
atmosphere  produces  winds  or  currents  of  air. 

CLIMATE 

The  variations  in  heat  or  cold  and  moisture 
or  dryness  affect  the  climate,  and  these  are 
determined  by  distance  from  the  equator, 
height  above  the  sea  level,  distance  from  the 
ocean  and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  the  low  lands  of  the  Torrid  Zone  is 
naturally  found  the  highest  temperature,  as 
the  extreme  reverse  prevails  at  the  poles  in 
the  Frigid  zones.  The  most  agreeable  climate 
is  that  of  the  Temperate  zones,  and  the  coun- 
tries lying  within  these  zones  are  the  ones 
who  have  made  the  most  progress  in  the 
world's  history.  More  rain  descends  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  mountain  regions  in  the 
Torrid  Zone. 

NATURAL  KINGDOMS 

Nature  may  be  divided  into  three  kingdoms 
— mineral,  vegetable  and  animal.  The  min- 
erals are  the  deposits  left  by  former  epochs 
in  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  are  sub- 
divided into  industrial  metals  and  building 
stones.  Of  the  former  there  are  coal,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  gold  and  silver;  and  of  the  latter, 
granite,  marble,  sandstone  and  limestone. 


The  vegetable  kingdom  is  most  luxuriantly 
represented  in  the  Tropics,  where  are  found 
yams,  bananas,  plantains,  breadfruit,  cas- 
sava, sago,  cocoanuts,  cocoa  trees,  pineapples, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  all  of  their  vari- 
ations. All  varieties  of  grains,  potatoes, 
grapes,  domestic  vegetables,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  small  fruits,  and  the  beech,  maple, 
oak,  walnut,  pine  and  other  trees  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Temperate  zones. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Frigid  zones 
diminish  until  the  mere  shrubs  merge  into  a 
few  forms  of  minute  plants  which  grow  on 
the  surface  of  the  snow. 

The  animal  kingdom  varies  with  progress 
either  north  or  south  of  the  Equator,  the 
most  useful  forms  for  domestic  purposes  be- 
ing in  the  Temperate  zones.  These  variations 
in  animal  life,  as  well  as  in  vegetables,  are 
found  on  the  mountain  slopes,  with  the 
changes  of  temperature,  as  these  elevations 
ascend. 

The  human  element,  found  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  is  divided  into  five  general 
classes  or  races,  as  follows :  I — Caucasian  or 
white,  inhabiting  southwestern  Asia,  Europe, 
America  and  portions  of  Africa;  II — Mon- 
golian or  yellow,  inhabiting  Asia,  Arctic 
America  and  northeastern  Europe ;  III — Ethi- 
opian or  black,  inhabiting  Africa ;  IV — Malay 
or  brown,  inhabiting  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  Oceanica;  V — American  Indians  or  red, 
native  tribes  of  North  and  South  America, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  coasts. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Even  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  world  is  that 
which  bears  upon  the  governmental  divisions 
of  the  human  race;  and,  therefore,  more 
stress  is  made  upon  this  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  earth's  history  than  that  which 
was  determined  ages  ago,  and  which  cannot 
be  materially  altered.  There  is  a  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  savages, 
barbarians,  half-civilized  and  civilized.  Of 
the  first-named  there  is  relatively  but  a  small 
contingent.  At  one  time  Africa  was  almost 
totally  savage,  but  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  enlightened. 

The  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  some  portions 
of  Africa  contain  nearly  all  of  those  who  come 
under  the  exact  classification  of  savages.  Hav- 
ing risen  above  the  savage  state,  the  barba- 
rians are  those  who  have  developed  a  slight 
measure  of  unified  responsibility,  understand 
in  a  rude  measure  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
live  in  tents  and  have  flocks  and  herds.  The 
half-civilized  people  have  made  considerable 
progress,  but  are  not  fully  developed  as  are 
the  enlightened  ones  of  the  great  controlling 
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1  owers.  They,  with  the  exception  of  the 
.  apanese,  belong  principally  to  the  Caucasian 
lace.  The  years  covering  the  period  of  the 
(rreat  War  have  taught,  however,  that  knowl- 
dge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  great  intel- 


lectual development  and  material  prosperity 
do  not  necessarily  produce  humane  principles 
or  methods  of  warfare  above  those  held  by 
the  savages  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history. 


United   States 


HISTORY 


The  history  proper  of  the  United  States  be- 
gins with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
787,  and  the  organization  of  the  present  gov- 
rnment,  which  is  the  oldest  one  now  in  exis- 
ence,  all  of  the  other  forms  having  been  inate- 
ially  altered  since  that  date.      Prior    to    the 
doption  of  the  Constitution,  this  country  was 
colony  of  England,,  France  and  Spain ;  but, 
iirough  the  American  Revolution,  it  attained 
ts  independence  from  England;  and,  through 
mrchase,  acquired  territory  held    by   France, 
till  later  it  added  Alaska  by  purchase  from 
Russia;  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  annexation; 
and  the  Philippine    Islands    by    cession    from 
Spain   following   the    Spanish-American   War. 
Other  minor  possessions  have    been    obtained 
through  annexation,  cession  or  purchase. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  United  States  of  America  extends  from 
Canada  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  on  the  south, 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean  east  and  west,  com- 
prising outside  of  Alaska  and  other  separate 
possessions  2,970,038  square  miles,  of  which  55r 
562  square  miles  are  water-surface.  Alaska 
contains  590,884  square  miles;  the  Philippines, 
!32,968  square  miles;  Porto  Rico,  3,435  square 
miles;  Hawaiian  Islands,  6,449  square  miles; 
American  Samoa,  77  square  miles;  Guam,  210 
square  miles;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  474  square 
miles;  United  States  West  Indies,  149  square 
miles;  Virgin  Islands,  142  square  miles;  and 
Wake  Island,  18  square  miles,  making  a  total 
of  about  4,404,844  square  miles.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  United  States  in  its  main  body  is 
practically  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  with  all  of 
its  possessions,  its  climatic  conditions  range 
from  those  of  the  Frigid  Zone  to  the  ones  of 
the  Tropics. 

The  Alleghenies  on  the  east  and  the  Rockies 
on  the  west,  with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  center,  divide  the  country  into  three 
natural  divisions.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  in  the  central  basin,  with  the  thousands  of 
other  water  courses — from  the  tiny  creek  to  the 
Niagara  which  plunges  into  magnificent  cas- 
cades famous  the  world  over — drain  the  land, 
together  with  the  Great  Lakes;  the  latter,  with 
Lake  Champlain  and  their  connecting  water 


courses,  containing  more  than  five-sevenths  of 
the  fresh  water  of  the  world. 

GOVERNMENT 

There  are  three  branches  to  the  government 
—executive,  legislative  and  judicial.  The  ex- 
ecutive department  consists  of  the  President, 
Vice-President  and  the  Cabinet ;  the  legislative 
of  two  houses— the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  and  the  judicial— of  the  Supreme, 
the  Appellate,  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  in 
addition  to  special  tribunals.  The  Cabinet  or 
advisory  board  of  the  President  comprises  the 
following  departments: 'State,  Treasury,  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  Postmaster-General,  Attorney- 
General,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor, 
of  which  those  relating  to  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor 
were  created  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  the  needs  of  the  country  multiplied 
and  called  for  an  expansion. 

CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  provision  for  perfect  equality  in  all 
creeds  and  religions,  so  that  the  church  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  state.  ' 

There  is  no  special  provision  made  by  the 
United  States  government  for  the  education  of 
its  people,  aside  from  setting  apart  certain  por- 
tions of  the  public  domains  of  each  a  state  upon 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  to  be  used  for 
the  creation  of  a  public  school  fund,  the  in- 
come from  the  rent  or  sale  of  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  common  schools. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  from  26,- 
000,000  to  27,000,000  children  attend  the  com- 
mon schools  each  year,  for  whom  there  are  pro- 
vided 281,524  schoolhouses,  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,662,446,536.00.  To  teach  these  pupils, 
123,038  men  and  499,333  women  teachers,  or  a 
total  of  622,371  teachers,  are  employed,  and 
are  paid  $640,717,053.00  in  salary. 

The  high  school  attendance  is  about  1,456,- 
061  pupils  annually;  they  have  12,003  school 
buildings,  and  68,270  teachers  are  employed  to 
instruct  them.  These  educational  advantages 
are  offered  in  the  public  schools ;  and,  aside 
from  them,  there  are  numberless  private  organ- 
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izations,  with  normal  school,  university,  col- 
lege, technological,  professional  and  special 
institutions,  so  that  there  would  appear  no 
excuse  for  any  child  in  this  country  being 
illiterate. 

INDUSTRIES 

Recent  events  have  developed  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  known  industry  which  cannot  Be 
carried  on  in  this  country.  To  recount  even 
a  small  number  of  those  which  have  for  years 
flourished  here  would  require  many  pages  of 
this  work,  and  more  are  being  added  to  the 
list  each  day.  American  capital  and  labor  are 
eveloping  American  resources  as  never  be- 
ore,  and  new  fields  of  deposits  for  substances, 
supposedly  only  to  be  found  in  foreign  lands, 
are  constantly  being  discovered.  This  coun- 
try has  long  led  along  many  lines,  and  soon 
will  further  expand  to  become  the  industrial 
center  of  the  world. 

Long  before  the  United  States  declared 
war  against  the  common  enemy  on  April  6, 
1917,  the  industries  which  had  depended  upon 
imports  for  their  conduct  felt  the  pinch  of 
shortage  in  essentials,  and  in  nothing  was 
this  more  evidenced  than  in  dyes  and  potash. 
In  1914,  this  country  had  five  establishments 
manufacturing  dyes,  and  by  the  close  of  1919 
there  were  150  concerns  producing  dyes  and 
their  by-products. 

Potash  is  a  prime  necessity,  being  used  in 
so  many  industries  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  without  it;  and  yet,  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  blockade  against  Germany, 
none  could  be  imported  from  that  country. 
American  chemists  began  investigating,  dis- 
covering that  not  only  could  a  high  grade  of 
potash  be  obtained  from  southern  irons,  espe- 
cially in  Alabama,  and  the  kelp  or  seaweed 
ashes  and  brine  of  California,  but  also  from 
blast  furnace  dust  and  other  waste  materials. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  this  country  can 
produce  500,000  tons  annually,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  was  formerly  imported  from 
Germany.  These  are  but  two  items  in  the 
surprisingly  long  list  of  "made  in  Germany" 
goods  which  will  probably  never  again  be 
required  from  that  country. 

With  the  absolute  necessity  for  munitions 
of  war,  every  steel  plant  in  the  United  States 
turned  its  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
supplies  for  the  Allies  and,  after  this  country 
had  declared  war,  many  more  were  either 
requisitioned  or  turned  over  their  plants  to 
the  government  for  use  in  the  production  of 
war  materials.  The  supmarine  warfare  which 
sunk,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  15,053,786  gross  tons 
of  shipping,  brought  about  a  shortage  that 
was  very  much  augmented  by  the  necessity 
for  more  ships  in  which  to  transport  food, 


supplies  and,  still  later,  men  to  the  Allies. 
This  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  shipbuild- 
ing, which  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  until,  from  having  only  sixty-six 
shipyards  in  November,  1916,  there  were  200, 
large  and  small,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  So  urgent  was  the  need  for  ships  that 
the  goyernment  regarded  that  the  men  em- 
ployed in  these  yards  were  serving  their  coun- 
try just  as  loyally  as  though  in  the  service  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  its  military  force. 

Much  effort  was  expended  in  the  discovery 
of  substitutes  which  would  release  staple  com- 
modities to  the  Allied  forces  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  work,  came  the  various  conser- 
vation projects.  In  all  of  the  states  experts 
conducted  exhaustive  experiments  with  the 
natural  products  and  deposits  and,  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  important  work,  future  develop- 
ments of  great  value  are  confidently  expected. 

The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  military 
supplies,  including  clothing,  blankets,  tents, 
shoes  and  equipment  for  the  soldiers,  as  well 
as  munitions,  became  so  important  as  to  re- 
tire some  industries  which  were  decided  as 
non-essential.  To  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  it  must  be  recorded  that 
they  cheerfully  complied  with  the  govern- 
mental regulations,  and  Hid  without  their  reg- 
ular supply  of  wheat,  meat,  fats,  sweets,  coal, 
light  and  railroad  facilities;  wore  their  old 
clothing,  and  gave  without  stint  in  loans  and 
contributions,  in  order  that  victory  be  gained 
and  the  men  returned  from  foreign  soil  to 
their  ordinary  vocations. 

While  manufacturing  interests  were  being 
so  expanded,  the  farmers  were  urged  to  till 
their  soil  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  produce  ban- 
ner crops,  and  they,  too,  worked  early  and 
late.  -A  large  number  of  women  also  went  into 
the  fields,  as  did  the  pioneer  women  of  old, 
and  planted  and  harvested.  "War  gardens" 
were  planted  by  householders  and  others  in 
vacant  lots ;  for,  during  the  dark  days  of  1917 
and  1918,  every  ounce  of  food  counted  as  a 
weapon  against  autocracy.  Lands  which  had 
been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  have  been  so  devel- 
oped that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  ever  again 
remain  idle,  it  being  now  estimated  that  the 
principal  farm  crops  produced  by  the  nation 
are  worth  to  farmers  annually  $12,272,- 
412,000. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Whenever  necessity  for  internal  improve- 
ments has  arisen,  it  has  been  met  by  either 
the  government  or  private  citizens ;  and  the 
railroads,  canals,  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, gas  and  electrical  plants,  interurban  and 
street  car  lines,  magnificent  highways  and 
state-aid  roads — all  typical  of  our  country  and 
its  people.  Other  improvements  are  in  proc- 
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ess  of  construction,  or  are  contemplated,  not- 
ably the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the  Roosevelt 
Way. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

The  Federalists  elected  George  Washington 
first  president  of  the  United  States  in  1788,  and 
re-elected  him  in  1792.  John  Adams  was  the 
successful  Federal  candidate  in  1796;  but,  in 
1800,  Thomas  Jefferson  led  the  newly  or- 
ganized Democratic  party  (termed,  at  that  time, 
Republican)  to  victory,  and  he  was  returned 
by  the  same  party  in  1804.  James  Madison, 
who  served  two  terms ;  James  Monroe,  who  also 
served  two  terms;  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
kept  this  party  in  power  until  1828,  when  An- 
drew Jackson  was  elected.  After  he  had  served 
eight  years,  he  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  , 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
although  opposed  by  William  Henry  Harrison, 
candidate  of  the  newly-organized  Whig  party, 
the  latter  coming  into  power  in  1840,  when  its 
candidate,  again  William  Henry  Harrison,  was 
elected.  Within  a  month  of  his  inauguration, 
General  Harrison  died  and  the  vice-president, 
John  Tyler,  succeeded  him. 

Once  more  the  Democrats  elected  their  can- 
didate, James  K.  Polk,  in  1844,  but  were  de- 
feated when  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Whig  candi- 
date, was  elected.  He  died  soon  after  inaugu- 
ration and  Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  1852  and  1856,  the  Democrats 
were  successful,  electing  Franklin  Pierce  in  the 
former  year,  and  James  Buchanan  in  the  lat- 
ter; and  then,  in  1860,  began  the  long  continu- 
ance in  power  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
began  with  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  succeeded  himself,  and  after  his  assassin- 
ation, was  followed  by  Vice-President  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  ran  through  the  administrations 
of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
James  A.  Garfield,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who 
succeeded  President  Garfield  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated. The  Democrats  had  gathered 
strength  and  elected  Grover  Cleveland  presi- 
dent, in  1884,  but  the  Republicans  returned  for 
four  years  with  the  election  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. 

In  1892  the  Democrats  returned  Grover 
Cleveland,  but  were  once  more  put  out  of  pow- 
er by  the  Republicans  who,  by*  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  elected  William  McKinley  and 
returned  him  four  years  later,  the  vice-presi- 
dent for  his  second  term  being  a  man  who  has 
since  been  termed  "our  greatest  American," 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency when  President  McKinley  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  President  Roose- 
velt succeeded  himself,  and  the  Republicans 
continued  in  power  through  the  administration 
of  William  H.  Taft,  but  were  retired  on  ac- 


count of  a  split  in  the  party,  and  the  Demo- 
crats  once  more  were  in  the  ascendency,  elect- 
ing Woodrow  Wilson,  and  returning  him  to  the 
presidency  in  1916. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
have  been  practically  but  two  parties  during 
the  life  of  this  government,  although  they  have 
borne  different  names.  The  present  Repub- 
lican party  is  really  the  outgrowth  of  the  old 
Federal  party  founded  and  supported  by 
George  Washington;  while  the  Democratic 
party  advocates  the  principles  which  animated 
the  Anti-Federalists,  of  whom  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  leading  exponent.  There  have  been 
many  other  parties  and  organizations,  but  none 
which  have  been  able  to  place  their  candidate 
in  the  presidential  chair.  Some  of  these  have 
gained  strength  in  state  politics  at  periods, 
and  have  sent  representatives  to  Congress. 

WARS 

After  the  American  Revolution,  which  took 
place  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution, the  United  States  enjoyed  a  period  of 
peace  that  was  broken  by  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  known  as  the  War  of  1812,  but 
which  lasted  until  1815,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  December  14, 
1814,  although  the  closing  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  January  8,  1815,  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  was  the  most  decisive  of  the  campaign. 

What  is  called  the  Black  Hawk  War,  but 
which  was  only  a  short  and  victorious  campaign 
against  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  in  the  states 
surrounding  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  was 
the  only  military  conflict  of  this  country  be- 
tween 1815  and  1846,  when  the  United  States 
declared  war  against  Mexico  on  account  ©f 
trouble  growing  out  of  the  Texas  boundary, 
and  it  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  signed  February  12,  1848. 

The  most  important  war  of  this  country  prior 
to  the  Great  War  of  1914-19  was  the  one  be- 
tween the  states,  which  lasted  from  April, 
1861,  until  April,  1865,  and  was  happily  ended 
by  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  to  General  Grant  of  the  Union 
army,  on  April  9. 

In  1898,  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Spain,  but  this  campaign  was  a  brief  and  tri- 
umphant one,  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  December  12,  1898.  Through  this  war 
the  United  States  was  ceded  the  Philippines  and 
on  February  4,  1899,  hostilities  were  begun  with 
the  natives,  and  warfare  was  continued  in  these 
islands  until  March  30, 1902,  the  military  gov- 
ernorship was  not  abolished  until  June  4, 1902. 

Owing  to  troubles  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, during  1916,  President  Wilson  ordered 
regulars  and  certain  contingents  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  the  Mexican  border,  sent  Gen- 
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il  John  J.  Pershing  into  Mexico  with  orders 
to  "get  Villa,"  the  Mexican  bandit.  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  1917,  General  Pershing,  under  orders, 
withdrew  his  command  from  Mexico  as,  on  No- 
vember 24,  1916,  the  American  and  Mexican 
commissioners  had  signed  a  protocol. 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany,  thus  definitely  joining  the 
Allies,  with  whom  the  loyal,  liberty -loving  peo- 
ple had  long  sympathized.  Immediate  prepar- 
ations were  made  for  sending  supplies  to  the 
Allied  governments,  and  securing  men  for  all 
the  branches  of  the  United  States  service.  The 
passage  and  enforcement  of  the  Selective  Draft 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
complishments in  the  military  history  of  the 
country,  and  was  attended  with  very  little  dis- 
turbance. 

On  June  5,  1917,  every  man  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty  years,  inclusive,  was 


required  to  register  at  his  polling  place,  and 
very  few  failed  to  comply  with  the  order.  From 
the  first  registration  the  United  States  had 
registered  9,586,508  men;  under  registration  of 
June  5, 1918,  744,865  more  men  were  registered ; 
on  August  24,  1918,  158,054  men  registered; 
and  on  September  12,  1918,  12,966,594  men  reg- 
istered, making  a  total  of  23,456,021  men  reg- 
istered under  the  Selective  Draft.  Of  these 
there  were  3,441,000  men  in  the  service,  to- 
gether with  those  gathered  from  other  sources. 
At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  over 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  male  popu- 
lation between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
one  years  were  under  arms. 

It  is  computed  that  on  November  7, 1918,  four 
days  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the 
organization-  of  the  various  United  States  Army 
corps  stood  as  follows: 


I 

Army  corps 
First  

Infantry 
)iv.        brigades. 

Infantry 
regiments. 

Artillery          Artillery 
brigades.        regiments 

'6          11      12          51 

36          71      72        141 
42          83      84        165 
77        153     154        305 
78        155     156        309 
80        159     160        317 
27          53      54        105 
30          59      60        117 
3            6        6            4 
5            9      10          60 
32          63      64        125 
35          69      70        137 
90        179     180        357 
[7          13      14          55 
28          55      56        109 
>   1            1        2          16 
2         ...         3 
29          57      58        113 
89        177     178        353 
L92        183     184        365 

jrease  in  the  size  of  the 
i  March,  1917,  to  3,664,- 
J,  is  one  of  the  great  mili- 
of  the  ages.     The  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following 

March,    Nov., 
1917.       1918. 
gun  85,000     974,000 
z  nnn    394  nnn 

52        53        54 
142       143       144 
166      167      168 
306      307      308 
310      311      312 
318      319      320 
106      107      108 
118      119      120 
7        30        38 
61          6        11 
126      127      128 
138      139      140 
358      359      360 
56        34        64 
110      111      112 
18        26        28 
9        23 
114      115      116 
354      355       356 
366       367       368 

Coast  artillery 

6 
61 
67 
152 
153 
155 
52 
55 
3 
5 
57 
60 
165 
7 
53 
1 
2 
54 
164 
167 

3         78         11 
131      132      133 
149       150       151 
304       305       306 
307      308      309 
313      314      315 
104      105      106 
113      114      115 
10        76        18 
19        20        21 
119       120       121 
128       129       130 
343       344       345 
79        80          8 
107       108       109 
567 
15        17        12 
110      111      112 
340       341       342 
349       350      351 

21  000     137  000 

Second               

Third   

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

The  remarkable  im 
army  from  189,674  ii 
000  in  November,  191* 
tary  accomplishments 
of  the  special  service 
table  : 

Service. 
Infantry  and  machine 

Ordnance  t  .  . 

.     1,000      64,000 

Signal        .  .    .  . 

.     3,000      52,000 

Cavalry  

.   22,000      29,000 

Air  service   

0    202,000 

Motor  transport 

0     103,000 
0      27,000 

Militia  bureau 

Chemical  warfare  . 
Tank           

0      18  000 

0       14,000 
549,000 

In  training  

Field  art.  and  ammun.  train..     9,000     389,000 
MP/HOQ!                                        7  nnn    ann  onn 

All  other  

.  31,000     185,000 

Totals   

«  nnn    228  nnn 

.190,000  3,665,000 

In  considering  the  above  tables  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  death  rate^of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  is  estimated  at  57 

per  1,000  per  year,  while  the  death  rate  of  the 
Civil  War  was  33  per  1,000  per  year.    During 
the  Great  War,  however,  only  17  per  cent,  died 
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of  disease,  while  during  the  Civil  War  the 
death  rate  from  disease  reached  the  disastrous 
figure  of  67  per  cent. 

From  present  estimates  the  Great  War  caused 
the  death  of  7,354,000  killed  in  action,  or  died 
from  wounds,  of  which  62  per  cent,  were  of 
the  Allied  troops. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  171  aviators 
died  in  combat;  seventy-three  are  missing; 
forty-two  were  killed  in  accidents,  135  were 
made  prisoners,  and  117  were  wounded.  Of 
the  over  2,000,000  men  sent  to  France,  1,390,- 
000  went  into  action.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  United  States  had  the  second  largest 
army  of  the  Allied  forces,  with  1,950,000  men ; 
that  of  France  being  the  first,  with  2,559,000 
men ;  and  the  British  third,  with  1,718,000  men, 
including  the  Portuguese  troops. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919,  there  were  in  the 
hospitals  of  France  33,111  American  soldiers 
who  were  wounded  or  otherwise  injured;  and 
72,642  who  were  suffering  from  disease.  Of 
the  men  sent  to  France,  in  actual  numbers, 
2,079,880,  46.25  per  cent,  went  in  American 
ships;  48.5  per  cent  in  BritisL  ships,  and  the 
remainder  in  French  and  Italian  ships.  Of  the 
convoying  of  troop  ships,  82.75  per  cent,  was 
done  by  the  United  States  navy.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  there  were  3,034  major 
amputation  cases  on  United  States  soldiers. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  United 
States  had  a  navy  of  the  following  strength: 

Service.                        Men.  Officers.    Totals. 

Regular  navy 218,322  9,411     227,733 

Naval  reserve  force .  270,424  19,619     290,043 

Marine  corps 66,105  2,271       68,376 

Coast  guard 6,106  665        6,771 

Totals 560,957       31,966     592,923 

The  number  of  men  actually  under  arms 
November  11,  1918: 

Army,  all  branches   3,441,000 

Navy,  all  branches    592,923 

Total 4,033,923 

The  total  casualties  of  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces,  as  announced  by  the  United 
States  War  Department,  were  as  follows: 

Killed  in  action   (including  381  lost  at 

sea)    33,754 

Died  of  wounds    13,570 

Died   of   disease    23,396 

Died  from  accidents  and  other  causes.     4,942 

Total   deaths    75,662 

W  ounded  in  action    ; .  210,984 

Missing  in  action    (not  including  pris- 
oners released  or  returned) 2,370 

Total  casualties   289,016 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  U.  S. 


The  United  States  is  the  most  Cosmopoli- 
tan nation  in  the  world.  We  have  more  for- 
eigners, by  far,  than  any  other  nation.  For 
the  most  part  our  Citizens  of  foreign  birth 
are  desirable,  and  have  been  a  great  factor  in 
the  marvelous  development  of  this  country. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  shared  for  them- 
selves the  general  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Thousands  of  them  who  came  here  very  poor 
are  among  our  wealthiest  Citizens.  The 
United  States  needed  these  foreigners,  and 
they  needed  the  United  States.  Most  of  them 
are  among  our  most  loyal  and  progressive 
Citizens.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  because  of  these  comparatively  few,  who 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  our  "melting 
pot"  to  make  good  Americans  of  themselves, 
we  must  not  permit  our  criticisms  to  be  too 
sweeping  and  do  an  injustice  to  the  millions 
of  foreign  born  citizens  who  are  among  our 
most  patriotic  and  useful  citizens.  These  are 
just  as  severe  in  their  condemnation  of  dis- 
loyal sentiments  and  acts  as  our  best  Ameri- 
cans. 

Experience  has  pointed  out  to  us,  however, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  American  language 
is  essential  to  good  Citizenship.  The  United 
States  has  1,500  newspapers  printed  here  in 
foreign  languages.  Practically  every  lan- 
guage under  the  sun  is  in  daily  use  in  the 
United  States.  Millions  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets are  printed  in  foreign  languages  each 
year.  Church  services  are  held  every  Sunday 
in  over  fifty  different  languages. 

This  is  a  state  of  affairs  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  Practically  speaking,  there 
never  has  been  any  foreign  language  news- 
papers printed  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
Italy,  Russia,  or  any  other  nation  of  the 
world. 

The  unfortunate  condition  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  native  born  Americans  have 
small  families,  or  no  children  at  all,  while  the 
foreign  born  parents  have  large  families  as 
a  rule.  In  many  states  the  American  stock 
is  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  great  increase  among  the  foreign 
and  negro  elements,  the  United  States  would 
rapidly  decrease  in  population. 

FOREIGN  POPULATION  OF  U.  S. 

(Emigration  Statistics  to  1918.) 

Total  Foreign  Population 33,058,971 

Emigrated  from: 

Austria-Hungary 4,068,395 

Canada 776,663 

China 228,398 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 2,128,824 

France 130,427 
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Germany 5,494,487 

Greece 352,497 

Holland 213,410 

Italy   4,098,856 

Japan 214,966 

Mexico - 187,436 

Poland  279,138 

Portugal 158,480 

Roumania 776,203 

Russia  3,310,003 

Switzerland 256,320 

Turkey 311,375 

Ireland  and  England 8,198,404 

(Mostly  from  Ireland) 

West  Indies 234,905 

Miscellaneous  Countries  2,088,492 

Negroes  in  the  United  States,  11,000,000. 
They  are  increasing  very  fast. 

Indians,  about  300,000.  The  Indians  are 
gradually  decreasing  as  the  census  reports 
show  each  decade. 

THE  JEWS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  American  people  very  often  get  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  When  we  visit  our  principal 
cities  and  observe  the  Jewish  names  on  the 
signs  of  the  business  houses  of  the  principal 
streets,  we  are  apt  to  say,  "The  Jews  own 
this  town  and  country."  It  is  true  that  the 
Jews  are  located  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
They  are  merchants,  generally  speaking,  and 
some  of  them  are  professional  men.  We 
have  many  very  patriotic  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  them  are  well  educated.  But 
in  the  congested  districts  of  our  largest  cities 
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the  Jews  make  up  a  large  element  that  live 
more  like  animals  than  human  beings,  are  un- 
educated and  in  many  ways  undesirable.  This 
class  are  consumers,  rather  than  producers. 
Of  the  over  3,000,000  Jews  in  the  United 
States  only  about  10,000  are  farmers. 

The  Jews  are  wonderfully  shrewd  business 
men  and  accumulators  of  money.  The  great 
extravagance  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Jewish  cleverness  for  dangling  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spendthrift  Americans  articles  of 
fashions,  of  fads  and  the  vanities  makes  it  an 
easy  matter  for  the  Jews  to  separate  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  from  their  money.  The 
Jews  practically  control,  in  this  country,  the 
garment  business  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Jews  have  been  a  much  perse- 
cuted race  but  have  thrived  throughout  it  all, 
in  every  age,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

New  York  City  contains  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  or  1,500,000; 
New  York  State  having  1,603,923.  Pennsyl- 
vania second  with  322,406  Jews,  and  Illinois 
third  with  246,637.  In  1812  there  were  400 
Jews  in  New  York  City;  in  1824,  6,000;  in 
1840,  15,000;  in  1880,  60,000;  in  1892,  240,- 
000;  in  1905,  672,000;  and  in  1918, 1,500,000. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Jews 
in  the  world: 

Europe  .  ...10,891,917 

Asia 357,070 

Africa  359,722 

America 3,496,225 

Australia  .  19,415 
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Alabama 


HISTORY 

The  name  Alabama  is  of  Indian  origin  and 
means  "a  place  of  rest."  De  Soto,  in  1541, 
on  his  march  to  the  Mississippi  River,  passed 
through  the  state,  but  no  permanent  settle- 
ments were  made  until  1702,  when  the  French 
came  to  Mobile  Bay,  and  nine  years  later 
founded  Mobile.  In  1817,  the  western  por- 
tion of  tjie  state  was  included  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  eastern  part  was  made  the 
territory  of  Alabama,  which  became  a  state  in 
1819.  Montgomery  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  so  continued  for  about  six 
/months. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Alabama,  which  is  330  miles  in  length  and 
200  in  breadth,  contains  52,250  square  miles 
and  has  sixty  miles  of  seacoast  and  Mobile 
Bay,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Gulf  harbors. 
The  surface  is  uneven  in  the  northeastern  por- 
tion, the  Allegheny  Mountains  crossing  that 
part  of  the  state  and  forming  the  watershed 
between  Tennessee  and  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf. 
There  are  rolling  prairies  in  the  center,  while 
the  southern  portion  slopes  gradually,  being 
along  the  coast  but  a  little  above  the  sea  level. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Mobile,  others  of  con- 
siderable size  being  the  Tombigbee,  Alabama, 
Black  Warrior,  Chattahoochee,  Georgia,  Con- 
ecuh,  Choctawhatchee,  Coosa,  .Cahawba  and 
Tallapoosa.  The  native  trees  are  the  oak, 
live  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar, 
Cyprus  and  elm. 

CLIMATE 

As  the  southern  portion  of  Alabama  is  within 
seven  degrees  of  the  Tropics,  the  climate  along 
the  coast  is  semitropical ;  but,  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  it  is  colder,  during  extremely  cold 
weather  snow  and  ice  appearing.  The  hilly 
portions  are  very  healthful,  but  in  the  lowlands 
and  along  the  coast  the  climate  is  not  salubri- 
ous. 

GOVERNMENT 

In  order  to  become  governor  of  Alabama,  a 
man  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  the  United 
States  and  been  a  citizen  of  Alabama  for  seven 
years  while  legislators  are  required  to  show 
citizenship  of  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  of  the  state  for  two  years.  All 
iudicial  offices  are  elective.  Alabama  was  bone 
dry  prior  to  December,  1917,  and  on  January 
15  1919  ratified  the  Prohibition  amendment. 
The  state  did  not  grant  suffrage  to  women. 


EDUCATION 

Free  schools  in  every  district  are  provided 
by  the  state  constitution.  Approximately  600,- 
000  pupils  are  enrolled  annually  for  attendance 
in  the  public  schools;  and,  to  instruct  them, 
11,056  teachers  are  provided.  In  addition  to 
the  public  schools  there  is  the  state  university, 
three  normal  schools,  several  professional  and 
technical  institutions  and  the  internationally- 
famous  industrial  institution  for  colored  peo- 
ple at  Tuskegee. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Mobile,  the  oldest  city  in  the  state,  is  the 
second  in  importance  to  New  Orleans  as  a  cot- 
ton market;  Montgomery,  the  capital,  was 
founded  in  1817;  Birmingham  is  the  industrial 
center  of  the  state ;  Selma  is  also  an  important 
manufacturing  and  cotton  center;  Huntsville 
is  the  market  for  a  fertile  agricultural  region; 
Eufaula  is  important  on  account  of  its  com- 
mand of  steamboat  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion; Tuscaloosa  is  a  noted  educational  cen- 
ter and  has  many  important  mercantile  inter- 
ests as  well.  Other  important  cities  are,  An- 
niston,  Decatur,  Florence,  Gadston,  Greenville, 
Opelika,  Talladega,  Troy  and  Union  Springs. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Alabama  produces  corn,  cotton,  sweet  pota- 
toes, sugar-cane,  rice,  fruits  and  early  veg- 
etables. It  manufactures  pig  iron  of  a  fine 
quality,  cotton  and  flour  mill  products.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  found  in  large  quantities,  pig 
iron  to  such  an  extent  that  the  state  can  com- 
pete with  the  world  in  this  line;  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  small  quantities ;  and  galena,  manganese, 
plumbago,  granite,  white  marble,  limestone  and 
sandstone  are  also  products  of  the  state.  The 
iron  furnaces  in  Alabama  are  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  potash  since  the  dis- 
covery that  southern  iron  waste  is  rich  in  this 
necessary  mineral. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Alabama  registered  under  the  Selective  Draft 
437,124  men,  and  had  in  the  service  from  vari- 
ous sources  67,000  men,  or  1.9  per  cent.  It 
responded  loyally  to  all  the  calls  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  contributions  to  the  various  Lib- 
erty Loans  and  other  drives. 
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Arizona 


HISTORY 

Settlements  were  made  in  Arizona,  the  name 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Pima  Indian 
le  meaning  "little  creeks,"  as  early  as  the 
ixteenth  century  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Until  February  24,  1863,  it  was  included  with 
New  Mexico,  at  that  date  being  organized  as 
a  territory,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
February  14,  1912,  with  George  W.  P.  Hunt, 
Democrat,  as  the  first  governor.  Arizona  is 
the  forty-eighth  and  last  state  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Arizona  is  380  miles  in  length,  322  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  greatest  width,  and  contains  113,- 
870  square  miles.  It  has  great  plateaus  from 
7,000  to  7,500  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the 
north,  which  slope  to  an  elevation  of  not  over 
100  feet  in  the  south.  San  Francisco  Mountain 
is  the  highest  peak,  rising  to  12,794  feet,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  summits  from  8,000 
feet  up,  in  the  mountain  chains  dividing  the 
plateaus.  Some  of  these  peaks  have  been  vol- 
canic, but  not  within  recorded  history. 

The  Colorado  is  the  only  navigable  river, 
and  it  has  over  200  tributaries,  from  which 
fact  the  Indians  gave  this  section  its  name. 
Other  streams  of  importance  are  the  Gila,  Cata- 
ract, Bill  Williams  Fork,  and  Little  Colorado. 
Were  Arizona  to  possess  no  other  distinction, 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  would  make  it 
known  all  over  the  world,  although  it  has  other 
picturesque  gorges  almost  without  number.  Ari- 
zona was  also  the  home  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers, 
the  remains  of  which  are  of  great  historic  in- 
terest. 

CLIMATE 

Arizona  is  possessed  of  a  climate  peculiarly 
adapted  for  victims  of  tuberculosis,  the  warm, 
dry  and  balmy  air  relieving  and  oftentimes 
curing  them  of  their  disease.  The  summers 
are  continuous  in  the  south,  but  in  the  northern 
part  the  weather  is  colder  and  snow  falls  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  hot,  dry  air  caused  the 
pioneers  traveling  to  California  to  call  this  sec- 
tion "the  dry-dock  for  private  schooners." 
GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Prior  to  December,  1917,  Arizona  was 
bone  dry,  and  It  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, May  24,  1918.  The  state  has  granted 
universal  suffrage  to  women. 
EDUCATION 

The  state  constitution  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment  and  maintenance   of   a   general   and 


uniform  public  school  system,  including  kin- 
dergarten, common,  high,  normal,  industrial 
schools  and  a  university.  About  60,000  pupils 
are  enrolled  annually,  and  there  are  471  school- 
houses  in  the  state,  valued  at  approximately 
$4,000,000.00.  To  teach  these  pupils  over  1,500 
teachers  are  employed. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Tucson,  the  oldest  city  in  the  state,  was 
founded  as  a  mission  in  1560  by  the  Jesuits 
and,  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  came  into  the 
United  States  in  1853,  being  the  territorial 
capital  from  1867  to  1877.  Its  principal  prod- 
uct is  flour,  and  it  exports  gold  dust,  hides 
and  wool.  Prescott  has  an  elevation  of  5,318 
feet,  was  once  the  territorial  capital,  and  has 
an  excellent  trade  in  lumber,  wool  and  bul- 
lion. Tombstone,  so  named  because  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  country,  is  noted 
for  its  silver  mines.  Phoenix,  on  the  Salt 
River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Gila,  has 
been  the  capital  of  Arizona  since  1889,  and  is 
noted  for  its  orange  groves  and  vineyards,  the 
land  having  been  redeemed  by  irrigation. 
Yuma,  formerly  Arizona  City,  is  located  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  part  of  the  United  States. 
Flagstaff  has  long  been  noted  for  its  lumber 
production,  and  Florence  has  the  new  state 
prison.  Other  cities  are:  Bisbee,  which  has 
one  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in  the  world; 
Globe,  which  is  near  rich  silver  and  copper 
lodes ;  Jertone,  which  is  also  important  for  its 
mining  industries;  and  Nogales,  which  is  an 
agricultural  center. 

INDUSTRIES 

Although  not  more  than  seven  per  cent  of 
Arizona  can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
there  are  about  10,000  people  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  the  state  and,  with  the  continued  in- 
crease of  irrigation,  many  more  can  pursue  this 
calling  profitably.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able internal  improvements  of  Arizona  is  the 
Roosevelt  dam,  which  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  1,300,000  cubic  feet,  and  800  miles  of  canals, 
and  through  its  agei;c7  thousands  of  acres  are 
being  irrigated  and  made  fertile  homesteads. 
The  thousands  of  acres  of  magnificent  grazing 
land  has  long  led  the  citizens  of  the  state  to 
raise  cattle.  The  growth  on  this  land  is  the 
grama  or  mesquite  grass,  which  is  excellent 
food  for  cattle. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Arizona  registered  92,255  men,  and  had  in 
the  service,  from  all  sources,  59,000  men,  or  1.7 
per  cent.  The  record  of  the  state  with  refer- 
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ence  to  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  other  drives  is  excellent  and  proves  con- 


clusively the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  the 
people  of  Arizona. 


Arkansas 


HISTORY 


The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Arkansas 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  French  at  Arkansas  Post.  First 
included  with  Louisiana,  it  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  France,  coming  into  possession  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803 ; 
and,  in  1812,  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  Arkansas  was  included  with  Mis- 
souri; but,  in  1819,  it  became  a  territory  and, 
in  1836,  a  state.  During  the  war  between  the 
states  it  was  overrun  by  both  sides  and  con- 
sequently suffered  severely. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Arkansas,  which  contains  53,850  square  miles, 
is  very  low  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
land  has  to  be  protected  by  levees  and  dykes. 
In  the  center  it  is  alternatingly  mountainous  and 
prairie  land,  while  the  Ozark  Mountains  run 
through  the  southwestern  portion,  in  which  are 
the  Black  Hills,  the  Ouachita  Hills,  the  Cane 
Hills  and  the  Pea  Ridge.  The  state  has  over 
1,500  miles  of  navigable  streams,  including  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  St.  Francis,  White,  Black,  Arkan- 
sas, Ouachita  rivers  and  others  of  less  im- 
portance. 

CLIMATE 

Many  variations  are  found  in  the  climate^ 
ranging  from  extreme  heat  in  the  south  to 
much  colder  in  the  mountainous  regions.  The 
latter  are  extremely  healthful,  but  in  the  low- 
lands malarial  diseases  are  prevalent. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and 
there  are  three  divisions — executive,  legislative 
and  judicial — in  the  state  government.  Arkan- 
sas granted  partial  suffrage  to  women.  The 
state  was  bone  dry  prior  to  December,  1917, 
and  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

About  500,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Arkansas,  and  there  are  nearly 


7,000  schoolhouses  in  the  state,  in  addition  to 
the  private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state,  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  located  on  a 
high  bluff,  or  little  cliff,  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
Here  is  also  located  the  state  prison.  It  is 
also  the  metropolis;  carries  on  manufacturing 
and  handles  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  cot- 
ton seed.  Fort  Smith,  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  state,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  is  a  railroad 
center.  Hot  Springs,  known  all  over  the  world 
for  its  mineral  springs — some  150  in  number — 
is  one  of  the  greatest  health  resorts  in  the 
country.  Eureka  Springs  is  another  health 
resort,  Other  cities  are:  Batesville,  Camden, 
Helena,  Jonesboro,  Craighead,  Mena,  Newport, 
Pine  Bluff,  Texarkana  and  Van  Buren. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Arkansas  has  valuable  mineral  deposits,  in- 
cluding novaculite,  and  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  important  on  account  of  these.  Cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  leather  and  lumber  are 
also  extensively  produced.  Well  adapted  for 
agriculture,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco, 
sweet  potatoes,  sorghum  and  fine  fruits  are 
grown  very  profitably;  and  considerably  over 
200,000  farmers  are  carrying  on  their  calling 
in  this  state.  Timber  was  extremely  plentiful 
in  the  early  days,  the  native  growth  being 
cypress,  gum  and  sycamore  in  the  lowlands, 
and  white  oak  and  hickory  on  the  higher 
ground. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Arkansas  registered  358,671  men,  and  had  in 
the  service  from  all  sources  59,000  men,  or  1.7 
per  cent.  In  all  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and  other 
war  activities  the  state  fully  lived  up  to  its 
reputation  for  patriotism  and  generosity.  Camp 
Pike,  named  for  Brigadier-General  Zebulon  M. 
Pike,  an  explorer  of  the  United  States,  is  located 
near  Little  Rock,  and  was  used  as  a  cantonment 
for  the  National  Army. 


California 


HISTORY  with  the  prospect  in  the  near  future  of  Upper 

Probably  no  other  state  in  the  Union  has  a     and  Lower  California  forming  separate  states, 

more  interesting  history  than  California  and,     special  attention  is  now  focused  upon  it.    The 
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important  part  California  has  played  in  shap- 
ing the  national  policy  with  reference  to  Japan 
and  China,  and  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
Oriental  trade  passes  through  its  port,  add  to 
its  prominence. 

Its  name  comes  from  a  Spanish  one  meaning 
"hot  furnace,"  and  this  is  now  the  only  trace 
of  the  once  imperious  autocracy,  now  forever 
banished  from  this  continent,  to  be  found  in 
California. 

This  section  was  visited  as  early  as  1554  by 
Spanish  officers ;  Cortez  explored  the  gulf  which 
bears  his  name ;  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  going 
still  further  north,  named  the  land  New  Albion, 
and  brought  back  the  report  that  there  was 
no  section  of  it  that  did  not  give  evidence  of 
containing  gold.  But,  it  was  not  until  240  years 
later  that  the  truth  of  his  statement  was  proven, 
when  in  1849,  gold  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall of  New  Jersey  in  the  mill-race  owned  by 
Captain  Sutters  near  the  town  of  Coloma;  and, 
for  many  years  thereafter,  the  stream  of  gold- 
seekers  flowing  across  the  plains  was  almost 
continuous. 

This  westbound  movement  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  opening 
up  of  the  west.  Many  who  started  on  the  long 
"hike,"  became  discouraged  and  dropped  out, 
settling  permanently  in  locations  which  they 
had  never  before  known  existed.  Some,  re- 
turning home,  brought  with  them  such  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  magnificent  prairie  lands 
through  which  they  had  passed,  that  others 
were  induced  to  become  pioneers  of  the  then 
undeveloped  sections  of  the  country. 

In  1846,  California  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Captain  Fremont,  for  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  it  west  of  New  Mexico  and  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  was  made  a  territory.  After 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  California  was 
included  in  the  possessions  ceded  to  and  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States.  It  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  September  9,  1850,  as  a  free  state, 
but  its  constitution  has  been  changed  several 
times,  and  from  its  original  territory  has  been 
carved  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of 
California  is  the  proposed  purchase  of  what 
is  called  Achilles  Heel  from  Mexico,  which 
would  give  the  United  States  control  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  enable  the  latter  to  con- 
trol the  Colorado  River  so  as  to  guard  against 
the  flooding  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  United 
States  by  the  proposed  purchase  would  acquire 
10,000  square  miles  of  Sonora,  which  could  be 
irrigated.  It  would  give  the  country  800  miles 
of  frontage  on  the  Pacific ;  another  port  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf,  and  also  prevent  the  col- 
onization of  this  territory  by  any  other  nation. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

The  second  state  in  size,  California  is  769 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  and  332  miles  in 
its  greatest  width,  has  an  area  of  158,360  square 
miles  and  a  coast  line  of  nearly  1,000 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sec- 
tions, namely:  the  coast  region,  that  in  the 
valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the  desert 
spaces.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountains 
in  the  country  are  found  in  California.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east,  with  Mount  Shasta 
14,442  feet;  Tyndall,  14,386  feet;  Brewer,  13,886 
feet;  Dana,  13,277  feet;  and  Castle  Boos  Las- 
sen,  10,577  feet,  as  the  highest  peaks ;  and  the 
Coast  Range  on  the  west,  are  united  at  both  the 
north  and  south  ends  by  spurs,  in  scenery  inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

In  between  these  mountains  is  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  valley,  400  miles  in  length 
and  over  fifty  miles  in  width ;  while  intersecting 
the  Coast  Range  are  the  valleys  bearing  the 
names  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  Salinas,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Gabriel  and  Santa  Ana.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  is  a  vast  plateau,  more  than 
100  miles  long  and  5,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  which  has  no  drainage  outlet ;  and  in  the 
south  is  the  Colorado  desert,  150  by  70  miles, 
nearly  all  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 

The  principal  rivers  of  California  are  the 
Colorado,  Sacramento,  and  the  San  Joaquin. 
Other  important  rivers  are  the  Kern,  Klamath 
and  Trinity;  and  there  are  numerous  streams, 
especially  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  lakes 
— Tahoe,  Tulare,  Clear,  Owen's  and  Mono — are 
peculiar  because  of  being  considerably  elevated 
above  the  sea  level,  the  first-named  being  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  at  a  height  of  6,200 
feet.  Off  the  coast  are  the  islands  of  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Catalina,  San  Nicholas  and  San  Cle- 
mente.  San  Francisco  is  the  only  first  class 
port  of  entry  for  ocean  steamers,  but  there  are 
other  harbors  at  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
Monterey,  Bodega,  San  Luis  and  Tomales. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  it  lies  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Sierras,  4,060  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  in  which  the  cliffs  and  domes  vary 
from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height.  The  Yosemite 
Falls  are  among  the  most  exquisite,  falling  in 
three  leaps,  the  first  in  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  1,500  feet;  the  second,  600  feet  of 
cataracts  down  a  shelving  ledge,  ending  with 
a  sheer  leap  of  400  feet,  making  a  continuous 
fall  of  2,500  feet.  Both  hot  and  cold  springs 
of  superior  quality  are  found  in  California. 

The  big  trees  of  California,  some  of  which 
are  from  250  to  350  feet  in  height  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  the 
best  specimens  of  which  are  found  in  the  Cal- 
averas  and  Mariposa  groves ;  the  Petrified  For- 
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Views  of  Big  Trees  in  the  Mariposa  Grove,  California. 
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^sts  six  miles  from  Calistoga;  the  Little  Gey- 
,ers  in  Sonoma  county,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Jalaveras,  Alabaster  Cave,  Kidd's  Ravine, 
Crystal  Palace  Cave  and  two  natural  bridges 
lear  the  latter,  are  among  some  of  the  natural 
venders  of  the  Golden  State. 


CLIMATE 


Every  kind  of  climatic  condition,  except  those 
of  the  Frigid  and  Equatorial  regions,  prevails 
in  California.  Because  of  the  purity  of  the 
air  and  the  quality  of  the  sunshine,  the  new 
industry  of  manufacturing  moving  pictures  has 
gained  a  great  hold  in  the  state.  Studios,  owned 
and  operated  by  nearly  all  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers, cover  the  greater  portion  of  southern 
California,  there  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  seventy-five  in  and  around  Los  Angeles  alone, 
Santa  Barbara,  Nile,  San  Rafael,  San  Diego, 
Long  Beach,  Glendale,  Santa  Monica,  Inceville 
in  the  Santa  Ynez  Canon,  Edendale  and  Holly- 
wood also  being  favorite  locations.  These 
studios  represent  the  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  give  employment  to  so  many  peo- 
ple that  the  industry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  state. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  Cali- 
fornia has  granted  suffrage  to  women  and  rati- 
fied the  Prohibition  Amendment  on  January 
13,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

California  ranks  among  the  leading  educa- 
tional states  of  the  country  and,  in  addition  to 
a  full  quota  of  public  schools,  it  has  some  of 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try, including  Leland  Stanford  University. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

San  Francisco,  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906,  with  the 
subsequent  fire,  but  now  rebuilt,  is  the  most 
important  city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
metropolis  of  California.  Oakland,  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  is  a  college  town  and 
a  place  of  residence  for  many  San  Francisco 
business  men.  Sacramento  is  the  capital,  and 
is  an  important  mining  and  agricultural  cen- 
ter. Los  Angeles,  long  noted  as  a  health  resort, 
is  now  the  home  of  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  motion  picture  industries.  Stockton, 
San  Jose,"  San  Diego,  Monterey,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Santa  Cruz,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Eureka, 
Fresno,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Ana,  Santa 
Rosa  and  Vallejo  are  also  well  known  cities  of 
California. 


INDUSTRIES 


California  is  the  leading  gold  state  of  the 
Union,  and  it  has  also  valuable  deposits  of 
silver,  quicksilver,  borax,  soda,  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, petroleum,  coal,  salt,  tin,  nickel,  manga- 
nese, graphite,  arragonite,  platinum,  iridium, 
tellurium,  cobalt,  alum,  asbestos,  isinglass,  bis- 
muth, alabaster,  mineral  paint,  kaolin,  granite, 
sandstone,  marble,  slate  and  onyx.  The  state 
produces  lumber,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  hay,  roots, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates, cherries,  plums,  apples,  pears,  prunes,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  grapes,  mulberries,  honey,  but- 
ter, cheese,  beef  and  wool ;  in  fact  proving  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  its  ''native  sons"  that 
California  is  the  •" Garden  Spot  of  the  World." 

Until  the  blockade  of  Germany  cut  the 
United  States  off  from  the  supply  of  potash, 
it  was  believed  that  this  country  had  no  avail- 
able deposits,  but  with  the  development  of  the 
necessity  for  this  essential,  experiments  of  an 
exhaustive  nature  were  made  by  experienced 
chemists  and  it  was  discovered  that  California 
could  furnish  a  vast  amount.  Searles  Lake,  a 
region  especially  rich  in  potash  producing 
brine,  has  been  leased  by  the  government.  The 
kelp  of  the  seaweed  off  the  California  coast  is 
also  rich  in  potash  deposits. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable 
potash  supply  comes  from  the  smoke,  gas  and 
other  waste  of  what  was  formerly  the  largest 
cement  plant  in  the  country,  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  The  owners  of  fruit 
orchards  found  that  this  plant  destroyed  their 
trees,  and  suits  involving  millions  ensued. 
Through  experimentation  it  was  found  that 
these  hitherto  obnoxious  waste  products  con- 
tained a  product  so  valuable  that  at  present 
the  cement  plant  is  being  operated  in  order 
to  secure  the  smoke,  gas  and  other  waste,  as 
the  potash  is  much  more  valuable  commercially 
than  the  article  for  which  the  plant  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

California  has  some  very  important  ship- 
yards, including  those  at  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land and  Long  Beach. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

California's  registration  under  the  Selective 
Draft  was  800,156  men,  and  it  had  in  the  service 
102,000  men,  or  3.0  per  cent.  Belonging  to  the 
San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  District,  it  over- 
subscribed its  quota  to  the  Liberty  Loans,  and 
to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  war 
drives  during  the  Great  War. 
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Colorado 


HISTORY 


Like  a  number  of  western  states,  Colorado 
received  early  visits  from  Spanish  explorers, 
but  no  definite  settlements  were  made.  Traces 
are  found  of  the  occupancy  at  a  remote  age  of 
aborigines,  closely  allied  to  those  who  prob- 
ably inhabited  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
first  record  of  an  American  visiting  Colorado 
was  in  1821,  when  S.  T.  Long,  an  engineer, 
made  a  partial  exploration  of  it,  and  in  1843 
its  fastnesses  were  penetrated  by  Colonel  John 
C.  Fremont. 

Until  1847  the  southern  and  western  part  of 
what  is  now  Colorado  belonged  to  Mexico  and, 
after  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  became 
a  portion  of  New  Mexico.  With  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  1858,  near  Denver  on  the  Platte 
River,  settlers  began  to  pour  in,  founding  Den- 
ver, Golden  City,  Central  City,  Black  Hawk, 
Vernon  and  Nevada  City  during  that  same 
year.  On  March  2,  1861,  Colorado  was  made  a 
separate  territory  and,  after  petitions  were 
made  in  1866,  1867  and  1873,  in  August,  1876, 
it  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  its  first 
presidential  electors  were  chosen  that  year  by 
its  legislature. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Colorado  presents  the  rather  unusual  feature 
of  being  enclosed  by  the  37th  and  41st  parallels 
of  north  latitude  and  the  102d  and  109th  merid- 
ians of  west  longitude,  it  being  almost  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  its  area  is  103,645  square  miles. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  divide  the  state  i$to 
eastern  and  western  sections,  the  former  being 
fitted  for  cattle  raising,  and  the  latter,  a  moun- 
tain plateau  region,  is  rich  in  minerals.  Colo- 
rado contains  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  including  Elbert  Peak,  14,- 
421,  the  highest,  Long's,  Pike's  Peak,  and 
Mounts  Torrey,  Gray,  Lincoln,  Harvard  and 
Yale,  which  surround  beautiful  and  fertile 
natural  parks,  among  which  are :  Las  Animas, 
North,  Middle,  South  San  Luis,  Estes  and  Mani- 
tou.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  South  Platte, 
South  Fork,  North  Fork,  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande, 
Colorado,  Yampa  and  White. 
CLIMATE 

Colorado  has  a  national  reputation  for  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  climate,  mineral  springs 
of  great  medicinal  value,  and  dry,  pure  air.  In 
the  valleys  the  atmosphere  is  very  mild 
although,  in  the  mountains,  the  winter  weather 
is  very  severe.  The  greater  portion  of  the  rain- 
fall occurs  in  May,  June  and  July. 
GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  Colorado  granted  women  equal  suffrage. 


The  state  went  bone  dry,  December  2,  1918,  and 
ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1918. 

EDUCATION 

Colorado  enrolls  approximately  184,471  pupils 
annually.  It  has  over  3,000  school  buildings, 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  $15,364,405.00.' 
There  are  nearly  7,000  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  these  public 
schools  Colorado  has  several  colleges  and  a 
state  university. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Denver  is  the  capital  and  metropolis  and, 
since  it  was  born  at  the  time  of  the  great  gold 
excitement,  has  grown  rapidly.  The  city  is 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  South  Platte  River, 
5,197  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  climate 
is  delightful.  In  addition  to  being  a  center 
for  mining  interests,  its  industrial  factors  are 
very  important.  Leadville  is  very  prominent 
as  a  mining  center,  and  has  some  important  in- 
dustries. Pueblo  commands  a  large  trade  as  a 
mining,  petroleum,  agricultural  and  cattle  cen- 
ter. South  Pueblo  is  located  south  of  Pueblo. 
Gunnison,  Crede,  Cripple  Creek,  Fremont,  Ou- 
ray,  Trinidad,  Las  Animas,  Boulder  and  Victor 
are  all  well  known  as  mining  centers. 

Other  important  cities  are :  Aspen,  Canyon 
City,  Central  City,  Durango,  Florence,  Grand 
Junction,  Greeley,  Telluride  and  Salida.  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  Manitou  are  noted  health 
resorts,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and 
Colorado  City,  which  once  rivaled  both,  lies 
between  them. 

Like  so  many  of  the  states  traversed  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  Colorado  has  scenery  so  beautiful 
as  to  beggar  description.  Adjacent  to  Manitou 
is  the  remarkable  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and 
there  are  similar  formations  all  over  the  state, 
although  none  so  notable. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Where  irrigation  has  been  introduced  Colo- 
rado soil  has  been  found  fertile,  and  over  45,- 
000  people  are  engaged  in  farming  in  the  state. 
Cattle  and  sheep  grazing,  however,  continues 
to  be  the  principal  form  of  agriculture  where 
the  land  has  not  been  irrigated.  The  natural 
forest  growth  includes  pine,  hemlock,  spruce, 
cedar,  fir,  birch,  cottonwood  and  aspen. 

Mining  will  for  years  be  a  very  important 
industry  of  Colorado,  and  is  not  confined  to 
gold  and  silver,  as  there  are  found  very  val- 
uable deposits  of  copper,  iron,  silver-bearing 
galena,  zinc,  soda,  pyrites,  petroleum  and 
other  useful  minerals.  During  the  Great  War, 
when  the  United  States  was  cut  off  from  some 
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:ports,  chemists  all  over  the  country  experi- 
mented and,  among  other  things,  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Denver  a  deposit  from  which 
it  is  claimed  can  be  produced  ichthyol,  a  drug 
hitherto  obtained  only  from  Italy.  The 
springs  of  Colorado  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  medicinal  properties  are  generally  re- 
cognized. Colorado  is  taking  a  very  important 
place  in  the  production  of  potash,  which  is 
now  being  manufactured  by  the  United  States, 


instead  of  depending  upon  Germany  for  that 
mineral. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

Colorado  registered  for  the  Selective  Draft 
a  total  of  214,648  men,  and  had  in  the  serv- 
ice 31,000  men  or  .9  per  cent.  In  its  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Liberty  Loans  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other 
wartime  drives,  Colorado  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord in  every  respect. 


Connecticut 


HISTORY 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  in  1633,  and  three  years  later 
others  were  made  at  Windsor,  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield,  and  several  more  soon  followed. 
The  original  grant  was  120  miles  in  width,  run- 
ning along  the  coast  from  the  Narraganset  Ri- 
ver towards  Virginia,  and  extended  as  far  west 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  somewhat  exceeding  the 
present  boundaries. 

After  several  changes,  in  1662,  John  Win- 
throp  secured  a  new  charter  which  united  set- 
tlements that  had  been  previously  separated, 
and  this  charter  was  so  excellent  that  it  formed 
the  basis  for  the  constitution  when  Connecticut 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  was  not 
changed  until  1818.  While  the  pioneers  of  Con- 
necticut were  Puritans,  they  did  not  display 
that  intolerant  spirit  towards  others  of  a  dis- 
similar religious  belief  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  some  other  of  the  New  England  colon- 
ies. The  people  of  Connecticut  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  industry  and  thrift. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Connecticut  has  an  area  of  4,845  square 
miles,  and  is  very  hilly,  although  the  high- 
est elevation — Mount  Ball — is  only  2,355 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Southington 
Blue  Hills  and  the  Housatonic  Hills  are 
well-known  elevations,  but  do  not  rise  to 
any  considerable  height.  The  Connecticut 
River  is  the  principal  watercourse,  and 
the  Thames,  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  are 
also  of  importance.  The  stretch  of  coast  line 
affords  several  excellent  harbors,  and  the  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  past  were  very  heavy,  and 
will  doubtless  be  in  the  future  when  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  reassumes  its  position  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Connecticut  has 
no  lakes  of  any  importance.  The  hillsides  are 
covered  with  a  native  growth  of  ash,  birch, 
chestnut,  elm,  oak,  walnut,  maple,  poplar  and 
cedar. 


CLIMATE 

Connecticut  has  a  climate  similar  to  the 
other  New  England  states — very  severe  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  but  mild  in  the  summer. 
As  there  are  no  swamp  lands  in  the  state,  ma- 
larial diseases  have  never  prevailed. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
"itizen  and  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year. 
In  1918,  M.  H.  Holcomb,  Republican,  was 
elected  to  the  gubernatorial  seat.  Partial 
suffrage  was  granted  to  women  by  Connecti- 
cut. 

EDUCATION 

Connecticut  has  a  perpetual  school  fund  of 
such  size  that  its  public  schools  have  been 
noted  for  their  excellence  ever  since  the  pres- 
ent system  was  inaugurated.  It  has  nearly  all 
of  its  children  of  school  age  registered  as  pu- 
pils, numbering  something  like  250,000,  for 
which  are  provided  about  1,515  schoolhouses, 
valued  at  $28,000,000,  and  approximately  6,500 
teachers  are  employed. 

Some  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  of  a 
higher  grade  are  also  located  in  Connecticut, 
notably  Yale  University,  Trinity  College,  the 
Weslyan  University,  several  divinity  schools 
and  normal  schools  of  excellent  standing,  and 
special  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  state  is  also 
noted  for  its  public  libraries,  few  communities 
of  any  importance  being  without  one  of  these 
necessary  adjuncts  to  intellectual  development. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

New  Haven,  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  and 
the  home  of  Yale  University,  derives  its  name 
"City  of  Elms,"  from  its  magnificent  elm  trees 
which  shade  the  broad  streets.  Firearms,  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  jewelry,  carriages,  clocks  and 
other  articles  are  manufactured  at  New  Haven. 
Hartford,  named  after  Hartford,  England,  is 
the  state  capital;  and  it,  too,  has  heavy  manu- 
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Views  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Colorado. 
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facturing  interests.    Bridgeport  is  noted  for  its 
coast   and  fishing  trade   and  manufactures. 

Waterbury,  known  the  world  over  for  its 
watches,  is  also  an  important  center  for  other 
manufactures.  Other  cities  of  note  are:  An- 
sonia,  Bristol,  Danbury,  Naugatuck,  Meriden, 
New  Britain,  New  London,  North  Norwalk  and 
South  Norwalk,  Norwich,  Rockville,  Wolling- 
ford,  Willimantic  and  Winsted. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Connecticut  is  a  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ter; dairying  and  truck  farming  is  carried  on 
extensively,  and  cereals  and  fruits  are  raised, 
but  it  is  not  an  important  agricultural  state. 
Very  few  metals  are  found,  but  limestone, 
white  and  colored  marbles,  granite,  slate,  fire 


clay  and  potter's  clay  are  abundantly  present, 
and  of  the  'best  quality.  The  annual  volume  of 
manufactures  aggregates  about  $545,472,000. 
One  of  the  largest  shipyards  of  the  country 
is  located  at  Bridgeport.' 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Connecticut  registered  in  the  Selective  Draft 
a  total  of  370,048  men,  and  had  in  the  serv- 
ice 44,000  men,  or  1.3  per  cent,  gathered  from 
all  sources.  Belonging  to  the  First  Federal 
Reserve  District,  Connecticut  filled  its  quota 
of  the  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  other  war  drives,  and  lived  up  to  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  patriotic  states  in 
the  Union. 


Delaware 


HISTORY 

Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson  in  1609  and,  in  1627,  a  settlement  was 
made  by  some  Swedes  and  Finns,  who  were 
ousted  by  the  Dutch,  and  Delaware  was  an- 
nexed to  the  New  Netherlands,  but  exchanged 
in  1674  by  Great  Britain  for  what  later  became 
known  as  Dutch  Guiana.  William  Penn  bought 
Delaware  from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1682 
and  it  was  included  with  Pennsylvania,  but  a 
separate  legistature  was  established  as  early 
as  1703.  It  has  the  distinction  of  having  fur- 
nished  more  soldiers  per  capita  during  the 
war  between  the  states  than  any  other  state. 
Delaware,  next  to  Rhode  Island,  is  the  small- 
est state  in  the  Union. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Delaware  is  very  narrow,  being  only  thirty- 
seven  miles  at  its  greatest  width,  and  nine  at 
its  least.  In  length  it  extends  ninety-six  miles, 
and  its  area  is  2,050  square  miles.  While  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  there  are  some 
hills,  the  greater  portion  is  level  and  sandy 
and,  in  some  places,  marshy.  Delaware  Bay, 
which  is  between  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the 
state,  and  is  sixty  miles  long  and  thirty  miles 
across  at  its  greatest  width.  Into  it  empties 
the  Delaware,  a  navigable  watercourse.  Other 
rivers  of  importance  are  the  Brandywine,  Nan- 
ticoke,  and  their  numerous  affluents.  Kaolin, 
iron  ore,  glass,  sand  and  shell  marl  are  mined. 

CLIMATE 

The  southern  portion  of  Delaware  has  al- 
ways been  considered  unhealthful  on  account 
of  its  marshlands,  but  in  the  northern  portion 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  soil,  is  similar  to 
Maryland  and  southern  New  Jersey. 


GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  Delaware  is  vested  in 
the  three  branches — executive,  legislative  and 
judicial — the  governor  being  elected  for  four 
years.  Delaware  gave  partial  suffrage  to  wo- 
men. The  state  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  March  18,  1918. 

EDUCATION 

Delaware  has  over  45,000  pupils  enrolled  in 
its  public  schools;  its  schoolhouses,  valued  at 
about  $1,700,000,  are  approximately  700  in 
number.  There  are  several  colleges  and  special 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Wilmington,  the  metropolis,  was  founded  in 
1732,  and  has  been  an  incorporated  city  since 
1832.  It  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen 
gbods,  flour,  structural  iron,  lumber,  paper, 
parlor  matches,  powder,  locomotives,  cars, 
iron,  vessels,  and  carries  on  shipbuilding,  and, 
during  the  late  war,  its  activities  in  the  latter 
line  were  greatly  increased.  In  Wilmington 
is  also  manufactured  brick  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, and  in  great  quantities.  Dover,  the  capi- 
tal, has  some  important  industrial  plants,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  production  of  hosiery, 
ice,  and  canned  goods.  Newcastle,  on  the  Del- 
aware River,  is  also  an  important  manu- 
facturing center.  Other  cities  of  importance 
are  Georgetown,  Harrington,  with  its  phos- 
phate industries  so  increased  during  the  late 
war,  Lews,  Middletown  and  Milford.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  shipyards  in  the  country 
are  located  at  Wilmington. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Preeminently  a  fruit-growing  state.  Dela- 
ware produces  peaches,  strawberries,  canta- 
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loupes  and  watermelons  in  immense  quantities ; 
and  there  are  about  1,100  farmers  in  the  state. 
The  principal  manufacturing  interests  are 
those  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  paper  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  railroad  cars,  steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, machinery,  wagons,  carriages,  iron  and 
other  commodities ;  all  of  those  connected  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  recent  war  in  any  re- 
spect being  very  much  augmented  during  the 
past  few  years. 


WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Delaware  registered  under  the  Selective 
Draft  up  to  September  12,  1918,  54,001  men; 
and  had  in  the  service  7,000  men  or  .2  per 
cent.  The  state's  record  with  reference  to  the 
various  Liberty  Loans  and  the  Red  Cross,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  other  war  drives  is  excellent,  and 
it  responded  generously  and  patriotically  to 
the  calls  made  upon  it  by  the  needs  of  the 
government. 


District  of  Columbia 


HISTORY 

Originally  containing  100  square  miles,  but 
now  comprising  70  square  miles,  taken  from 
the  state  of  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  the  seat  of  the  national  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  mecca  of 
statesmen  and  politicians.  Through  the  astute- 
ness of  President  Washington,  the  541  acres 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  government,  were 
bought  from  the  nineteen  owners  for  $36,000 
and  on  April  15,  1791,  he  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  capitol  in  the  city  properly  named  in  his 
honor. 

The  site  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
chosen  as  a  compromise  between  the  rival 
factions  of  the  North  and  South,  both  of  which 
desired  the  capital.  As  a  further  concession 
it  was  provided  that  the  seat  of  government 
remain  at  Philadelphia  until  1800.  Washing- 
ton was  pillaged  and  put  to  the  torch  in  a 
distressing  manner  on  August  24,  1814,  by  the 
British,  but  the  ruins  were  restored.  However, 
it  was  not  until  1870  that  the  present  city  be- 
gan to  take  on  form,  and  it  is  now  admittedly 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  From  the 
stately  capitol  building  topping  Capitol  Hill, 
the  city  spreads  out  in  all  directions,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  original  idea  of  President  Wash- 
ington according  to  the  plans  of  the  French 
architect  L  'Enfant. 

With  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1917,  Wash- 
ington became  the  center  of  all  the  activities, 
and  so  many  people  flocked  to  it  that  housing 
conditions  became  acute.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued much  longer  some  radical  plans  would 
have  had  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  provide  a 
considerable  expansion  of  living  quarters  for 
the  thousands  who  were  required  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  various  departments.  Some 
idea  of  the  growth  in  the  governmental  busi- 
ness may  be  gained  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  war  organizations  in  Washington 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918: 


Aerial  Coast  Patrol  Commission,  National. 

Aeronautic       Cognizance,    Joint   Army    and 
Navy  Board. 

Air  Service  Clubs  Association. 

Alien  Enemy  Relief  Committee. 

Alien  Property  Custodian. 

American   Library   Association    (unofficial). 

Argentine  Naval  Commission. 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater  Commis- 
sion. 

Arsenals  and  Navy  Yard  Wage  Commission. 

British  Artillery  Mission. 

British  Aviation  Mission. 

British  Military  Mission. 

British  War  Mission. 

Canadian  War  Mission. 

Capital  Issues  Committee. 

Censorship  Board. 

Committee  on  Public  Information. 
Service  Bureau. 

Council  of  National  Defence. 
Advisory  Commission. 
Field  Division. 

District  Council  of  Defense. 

Efficiency,  Bureau  of. 

Emergency  Construction  Wage  Commission. 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Employes  Compensation  Commission. 

Farm  Organizations,  Federal  Board  of. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Food  Administrator  of  United  States. 

Food  Purchase  Board. 

French  Aviation  Mission. 

French  High  Commission. 

Fuel  Administrator  of  United  States. 

Government  Recreation  League. 

Government  Research,  Institute  for   (unoffi- 
cial). 

Gun  Forging  Specifications,  Joint  Army  and 
Navy  Board. 

Highway  Council,  United  States. 

Hampton  Roads  District,  Labor,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on. 

Industrial  Research,  Institute  of  (unofficial). 
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Italian  High  Commission. 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
Knights  of  Columbus. 
Mail  Transportation,  Committee  on. 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Board. 
Minerals  and  Derivatives,  Joint  Information 
Board  on. 

Munitions  Patent  Board. 
National    Advisory    Committee    for    Aero- 
nautics. 

National  Adjustment  Commission. 
National   Institution   for   Moral   Instruction 
(unofficial). 

National  Research  Council. 
National  War  Labor  Board. 
Naval  Consulting  Board. 
Patent  Board,  Army  and  Navy. 
Pecuniary  Claims  Arbitration  Commission. 
President 's  Commission. 
Railroads,  Director-General  of. 
Red  Cross,  National;  American. 
Saddlery  Adjustment  Commission. 
Salvation  Army  (unofficial). 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board. 
Shipping  Board. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
Training  Camp  Activities  Commission. 

War  Camp  Community  Service. 
Vocational  Education,  Federal  Board  of. 
War  Committee  of  National  Technical  Soci- 
eties. 

War  Finance  Corporation. 
War  Industries  Board. 

Chemical  Division. 

Conservation  Division. 

Finished  Products  Division. 

Labor  Division. 

Lumber  Section. 

Nonferrous  Metals  Section. 

Planning  and  Statistics. 

Price  Fixing  Committee. 

Priorities  Board. 

Resources  and  Conversion. 

Steel  Division. 

Textile  Division. 
War  Trade  Board. 
Wire  Board  and  Wage  Commission. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  District  of  Columbia  contains  70  square 
miles  and  the  Potomac  River  is  one  of  the 
boundaries,  it  being  otherwise  surrounded  by 


Maryland.  It  is  encircled  by  hills  which  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  from  150  to  400  feet.  The 
Anacosta  or  Eastern  Branch  and  Rock  Creek 
join  the  Potomac,  and,  within  the  amphithea- 
tre lies  the  city  of  Washington.  The  soil  is 
a  light,  sandy  loam  and  clay,  fairly  fertile. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  the  District  is  moist,  warm 
and  somewhat  variable,  being  extremely  hot  in 
the  summer,  and  seldom  cold  in  the  winter. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  District  is  governed  by  three  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  President,  who  ap- 
points the  greater  number  of  the  subordinates, 
a  few  of  the  city  officials  also  being  presiden- 
tial appointees.  One-half  of  the  taxes  is  paid 
by  Congress,  the  remainder  by  the  residents 
of  the  District.  Two  committees  of  Congress 
regulate  the  legislative  affairs,  while  the 
finances  are  in  the  hands  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment. All  permanent  residents  are  disen- 
franchised. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  school  system  is  excellent,  and 
the  schools  are  well  attended,  there  being  en- 
rolled about  60,000  pupils,  to  house  whom  152 
schoolhouses  are  provided,  and  estimated  to  be 
worth  $12,309,905.00.  There  are  relatively 
1,787  teachers  provided  to  give  proper  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  attending  school.  A  num- 
ber of  high-grade  institutions  are  also  located 
here,  including  both  colleges  and  universities. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Among  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
public  buildings  and  places  of  interest  are,  the 
Capitol,  White  House,  Washington  Monument, 
Library  of  Congress,  State,  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, Treasury  Department,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Post  Office  Department,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  national  observatory, 
arsenal,  the  botanical  gardens,  government 
printing  office,  National  Zoological  Park  and 
many  others  which  were  temporarily  taken 
over  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  late  war. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  District  of  Columbia  registered  88,355 
men  in  the  Selective  Draft,  and  had  in  the 
service  13,000  men.  or  .4  per  cent,  gathered 
from  all  sources.  Belonging  to  the  Fifth  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District,  the  District  of  Columbia 
oversubscribed  its  quota  in  all  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  and  other  war  drives  during  the  Great 
War.  As  all  of  the  war  activities  centered  in 
Washington,  the  District  was  officially  con- 
nected with  each  one. 
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The  sunny  home  of  the  Florida  alligator,  Tomoka  River,  Florida. 
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Florida 


HISTORY 

Although  Florida  was  visited  by  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  De  Soto,  permanent  settlements  were 
not  made  until  1564,  when  St.  Augustine  was 
founded,  and  Pensacola  was  established  in 
1596.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  an  English  buc- 
caneer, named  Davis,  both  at  different  times 
invaded  these  colonies  prior  to  1702,  when  the 
British  began  incursions  into  Florida,  followed 
by  Palmer  and  his  Carolina  militia  in  1727,  and 
Oglethorpe  in  1740  and  1743.  In  1783,  Great 
Britain  ceded  Florida  back  to  Spain  for  the 
Bahama  Islands,  having  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1763 ;  and  during  the  subsequent  thirty- 
ssven  years  or  until  1820  when  it  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain,  progress  was  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Florida  was  made  a 
territory  in  1822,  and  was  admitted  as  a  state 
March  3,  1845.  During  Colonial  history  the 
Seminole  Indians  gained  an  ascendency  which 
necessitated  very  vigorous  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government  to  reduce 
this  nation  of  Red  Men  to  subservience. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Florida,  which  contains  58,680  square  miles, 
is  mostly  flat,  nowhere  being  over  330  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  its  southern  portion 
is  almost  entirely  an  extended  swamp  known 
as  the  Everglades,  which,  in  spite  of  some  ex- 
perimental work  in  drainage,  have  been  re- 
garded as  unredeemable.  But,  if  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Secretary  Lane  of  the  In- 
terior to  President  Wilson  are  carried  out, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  government  tak- 
ing up,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  transforma- 
tion of  these  vast  waste  tracts  into  farms  for 
the  veterans  of  the  Great  War.  Wlien  this  is 
done  and  the  land  turned  over  to  the  men  who 
were  energetic  and  adventurous «  enough  to 
brave  the  hardships,  and  dangers  of  the 
trenches,  Florida  will  enter  upon  a  new  pe- 
riod in  its  history. 

On  the  west  coast  the  ground  is  uneven,  al- 
though there  are  no  elevations  of  any  great 
height.  There  are  countless  watercourses,  the 
mgst  important  rivers  being  St.  John's,  Hills- 
boro,  Caloosahatchee,  Withlacoochee,  Suwan- 
nee,  Apalachicola,  Oklawaha  and  St.  Mary's. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
among  them  being  Okechobee,  north  of  the 
Everglades,  which  is  the  largest,  although  its 
size  has  been  reduced  by  drainage.  South  of 
Florida  are  a  cluster  of  small,  rocky  islands, 
called  "keys,"  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Key  West. 

Florida  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  dense- 
ly timbered  states,  and  there  is  still  a  large 


amount  of  forest,  the  native  growth  being  pine, 
magnolia,  laurel,  live  and  water  oak,  cypress 
and  other  valuable  trees.  Under  Secretary 
Lane's  plan  to  provide  farms  for  the  soldiers, 
much  of  the  cutover  land  in  Florida,  of  which 
there  is  a  considerable  extent,  can  be  utilized. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  the  most  even  of 
any  in  the  country,  and  rivals  that  of  southern 
Italy.  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola  and  other  cities  have  for  years  been 
health  resorts,  and  lately  Palm  Beach  has  dis- 
tanced the  others  in  popular  favor.  Some  of 
the  most  magnificent  winter  resort  hotels  are 
to  be  found  in  Florida,  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  annually  by  those  who  flee  the  rigors 
of  the  northern  winters  to  the  balmy  breezes 
of  the  Peninsula  State. 

GOVERNMENT 

All  of  the  state  officials  are  elected  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  Florida  has  given  par- 
tial suffrage  to  women,  and  the  state  ratified 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  November  27, 
1918.  On  December  2,  1918,  the  state  became 
bone  dry. 

EDUCATION 

Florida  enrolls  about  200,000  pupils,  pro- 
viding them  with  relatively  2.800  schoolhouses, 
valued  at  $7,500,000.00,  and  employing  approx- 
imately 6,000  teachers.  In  addition  to  the 
public  schools  there  are  a  number  of  private 
schools,  academies,  several  colleges  and  voca- 
tional institutions. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Jacksonville,  the  metropolis,  was  laid  out  in 
1822;  Pensacola,  a  winter  resort,  has  a  fine 
liarbor ;  Key  West,  the  key  to  the  best  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  strongly  fortified  by 
Fort  Taylor;  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  the  United  States  east  of 
Texas;  Fernandina  has  the  first  harbor  on  the 
Atlantic  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay ;  Tallahassee 
is  the  capital  and  home  of  several  educational 
institutions;  Palatka  is  a  railroad  center;  and 
Palm  Beach,  sometimes  called  the  '* Million- 
aire Resort,"  is  the  most  fashionable  winter 
resort  in  the  United  States.  Other  cities  of 
Florida  are:  Apalachicola,  Franklin,  Cedar 
Keys,  Lake  City,  Ocala  and  Tampa. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Owing  to  its  semitropical  climate,  Florida 
produces  cotton,  cocoanuts,  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  rice,  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples, 
bananas,  olives,  grapes,  garden  vegetables, 
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lumber,  particularly  pine  and  live  oak.  The 
fishery  interests  are  valuable,  including  those 
for  turtles  and  sponges.  Cigars  are  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities,  especially  at  Key 
West  and  Tampa.  The  mineral  deposits  are 
principally  ochre,  coquina  stone  for  building, 
iron  ore  and  similar  metals.  At  Tampa  is  lo- 
cated one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  yards  in 
the  country  and  it  employed  thousands  of 
workers  during  the  Great  War  of  1914-19. 


WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Like  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  Florida 
sent  many  of  its  men  into  the  National  army. 
It  registered  under  the  Selective  Draft  202,915 
men,  and  had  in  the  service  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  31,000  men,  or  .9  per  cent. 
In  all  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  it  subscribed 
its  quota,  and  contributed  generously  to  the 
drives  for  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Salva- 
tion Army  and  other  war  relief  organizations. 


Georgia 


HISTORY 

Georgia,  named  for  George  II  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  was 
first  settled  in  1733  on  the  Savannah  Eiver,  un- 
der the  direction  of  General  Oglethorpe.  It 
was  one  of  the  states  to  join  the  Confederacy. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  state  contains  59,475  square  miles  and 
along  the  coast  the  land  is  low,  rising  in  ter- 
races of  sand  hills  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height 
until  an  elevation  of  600  feet  is  reached.  In  the 
center  the  state  is  more  broken,  rising  to  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  the  foothills  of  which 
are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  soil  varies  from  the  light  and  sandy 
of  the  coast  to  the  rich  alluvial  of  the  interior. 

The  natural  growth  of  trees  comprises  pine, 
scrub  oaks,  palmetto,  cane,  cypress,  magnolia, 
various  gum,  long  leaf  pine  and  many  hard- 
wood species.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sa- 
vannah, the  Chattahoochee,  Florida,  Flint,'*Ap- 
palachicola,  Ocmulgee,  Ogeechee,  Satilla  and 
St.  Mary's,  and  there  are  numerous  springs, 
those  of  mineral  properties  being  very  valu- 
able. 

CLIMATE 

Along  the  southern  border,  the  climate  is 
almost  tropical,  but  in  the  northern  region,  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  mountains,  it  is 
much  colder.  In  the  central  portion,  the  win- 
ters are  delightful,  with  but  little  variation  in 
temperature.  The  pine  forests  are  regarded  as 
very  salubrious  for  invalids,  and  a  number  of 
excellent  health  resorts  are  found  in  the  state. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  of  Georgia  is  elected  for  two 
years,  and  the  state,  which  was  already  bone 
dry,  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment  June 
26,  1918.  It  did  not  grant  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

A  thorough  school  system  is  in  force  in  Geor- 
gia, about  700,000  pupils  being  enrolled,  for 


which  over  8,000  schoolhouses  are  provided,  the 
estimated  value  of  which  is  nearly  $16,500,- 
000,  and  over  15,000  teachers  are  employed.  In 
addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  colleges,  vocational  and  normal  schools 
and  several  universities. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Atlanta,  the  capital,  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Macon,  Columbus,  Rome,  Milledgeville,  until 
1867  the  state  capital,  Athens,  Albany,  Ameri- 
cus,  Brunswick,  Dalton,  Gainesville,  Griffin,  La 
Grange,  Marietta,  Thomasville,  Valdosta  and 
Waycross  are  among  the  centers  of  industry 
and  progress  in  the  state. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Georgia  leads  the  southern  states  in  manu- 
facturing, its  iron  and  cotton  mills  being  very 
important,  as  well  as  its  lumber  industries. 
Iron,  marble  and  slate  mining  is  carried  on; 
there  is  a  little  gold;  the  aluminum  ores,  coal, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  graphite  and  other 
practical  minerals  are  mined  to  considerable 
extent.  Georgia,  however,  is  largely  an  agri- 
cultural state,  producing  cotton,  rice,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  fine  grazing  land. 
There  are  about  300,000  farmers  in  the  state. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Georgia  registered  a  total  of  538,418  men, 
and  had  in  the  service,  from  the  Selective 
Draft  and  other  sources,  79,000,  or  2.6  per  cent. 
Camp  Gordon,  near  Atlanta,  was  established 
as  one  of  the  cantonments  for  the  training  of 
the  men  for  army  service.  Georgia,  which  was 
in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  District,  sub- 
scribed more  than  its  quota  in  all  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loans,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other 
drives  for  war  purposes. 
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HISTORY 

Idaho  was  first  explored  by  the  *Lewis  and 
Clarke  party  in  1805-6,  and  in  1834  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company  sent  its  representatives 
into  that  section.  In  1863,  Idaho  became  a  ter- 
ritory, then  including  Montana  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Wyoming,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  July  3,  1890. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Larger  than  all  of  the  New  England  States, 
Idaho  is  410  miles  in  length  and  from  50  to 
200  miles  in  width,  has  an  area  of  84,800  square 
miles,  and  is  very  broken  and  mountainous,  ris- 
ing to  an  elevation  in  Hyndman  Peak  to  14,078 
feet,  the  mean  elevation  being  4,700.  In  the 
north  the  mountain  regions  are  intersected  by 
small  prairies  and  narrow  valleys,  andj  the 
southern  portions  afford  fine  grazing  and  farm- 
ing land.  The  central  portion  has  wild  sierras, 
intersected  with  fertile  valleys.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  less  arable  section  has  been  re- 
deemed by  irrigation,  and  that  part  still  un- 
cultivated, if  Secretary  Lane's  proposition  is 
adopted,  will  be  utilized  for  farms  for  the  re- 
turned soldiers. 

The  natural  features  of  interest  are  wonder- 
ful, including  numerous  cataracts,  the  famous 
City  of  Rocks,  curious  lava  beds,  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Shoshone,  second  only  to  Niagara, 
which  they  exceed  in  height,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  bal- 
ance of  which  is  in  Wyoming.  The  Snake  and 
Clarke  rivers  are  the  principal  watercourses, 
although  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
streams,  many  of  which  are  tributary  to  the 
Columbia  River,  or  flow  into  Pend  'Oreille  Lake. 

CLIMATE 

Idaho's  climate  ranges  from  extreme  cold  in 
the  mountain  regions  to  the  dry  and  equable 
temperature  of  the  valleys.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  annual  average  of  sunshine  is  257  days. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  and  legislature  are  elected  for 
two  years.  Idaho  granted  universal  suffrage 


to  women.  It  was  bone  dry  prior  to  December, 
1917,  and  on  January  8,  1919,  ratified  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment. 

EDUCATION 

Two  sections  of  school  land  in  each  section 
were  set  apart,  and  each  township  is  taxed  for 
the  public  schools,  of  which  there  are  about 
1,671,  valued  at  $9,202,457.00.  There  are  rel- 
atively 95,772  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  to  teach  whom  about  3,506  teachers 
are  employed.  There  are  other  educational  in- 
stitutions of  note  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Boise  City,  the  capital,  is  the  only  city  in  the 
world  which  can  be  supplied  with  hot  water 
from  a  natural  hot  well;  Lewiston,  the  center 
of  a  large  trade;  Blackfoot,  Bingham,  Coeur 
d'  Alene,  the  scene  of  wild  excitement  from  the 
gold  fields;  Hailey,  Malad,  Moscow,  Paris, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Mormons ;  Pocatello, 
Silver  City,  Wardner,  Weiser,  Grangeville, 
Idaho  Falls,  Montpelier,  Rexburg  and  Wallace 
are  the  leading  cities  of  the  state. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Mining  and  stockraising  are  the  principal 
industries  of  Idaho,  vast  deposits  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  mica,  marble,  limestone,  coal,  gran- 
ite and  salt,  being  found.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  raised,  there 
being  approximately  31,000  farmers  in  the 
state.  Pine  and  cedar  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
mountain  districts. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft,  Idaho  registered 
up  to  September  12,  1918,  a  total  of  103,168 
men,  and  had  in  the  service,  17,000  men,  or  .5 
per  cent,  gathered  from  all  sources.  Belong- 
ing to  the  San  Francisco  Federal  R.eserve  Dis- 
trict, the  state  responded  patriotically  to  the 
call  for  subscriptions  to  the  various  Liberty 
Loans,  and  contributed  generously  to  all  of  the 
drives  for  war  work  during  the  Great  War. 


Illinois 


HISTORY 

The  history  of  Illinois  stretches  back  to  1682 
when  settlements  were  made  at  Cahokia  and 
Kaskaskia  by  the  French,  who  held  them  until 
conquered  by  the  British  in  1763.  During  the 
American  Revolution  these  forts  were  captured 


by  Colonel  Clark  of  Virginia,  anc.  were  includ- 
ed as  a  portion  of  that  state  until,  in  1787, 
Illinois  was  included  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. In  1800  it  became  a  part  of  Indiana  ter- 
ritory, but  was  separated  from  Indiana  and 
given  a  territorial  government  of  its  own  on 
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February  3,  1809.  From  then  on  settlements 
were  made  so  rapidly  that,  in  1818,  Illinois  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state.  The  consti- 
tution has  been  several  times  revised,  and  a 
new  revision  is  soon  to  be  accomplished.  The 
government  purchased,  in  1819,  from  the  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  10,000,000  acres  of  land  between 
the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia  rivers. 

There  were  a  number  of  massacres  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  whites  during  the  early  days  of 
the  history  of  this  section,  notably  the  Fort 
Dearborn  (Chicago)  massacre  in  1812,  and 
those  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Gradually 
at  first,  and  then  rapidly  later  on,  the  state  has 
grown  until  it  has  expanded  its  population  ir* 
1818  of  55,211  to  that  of  6,250,000  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  original  capital  at  Kaskaskia  was 
changed  to  Vandalia,  where  it  remained  for  a 
few  years ;  and  then,  in  1839,  the  present  state 
seat  of  government — Springfield  in  Sangamon 
county — was  occupied.  In  1918,  Illinois  cele- 
brated its  centennial  anniversary  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  somewhat  curtailed,  how- 
ever>  on  account  of  the  Great  War. 
TOPOGRAPHY 

The  greatest  length  of  Illinois  is  400  miles, 
and  its  greatest  width  is  215  miles ;  its  greatest 
height  is  the  Wadham  elevation,  1,023  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  its  area  is  56,65,0 
square  miles.  The  northern  and  central  parts 
are  fertile  prairies;  its  southern  part  is  rolling, 
with  occasional  hills.  Originally  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  timber.  Coal,  of  a  medium 
grade,  is  very  plentiful,  and  there  is  some  of  a 
higher  grade  in  restricted  regions.  Iron  ore, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  limestone,  sandstone,  gyp- 
sum and  marble  are  found  in  large  quantities. 
The  Illinois  coal  fields  were  called  upon  very 
exhaustively  during  the  coal  famine  of  1918-19, 
and  their  product  helped  very  considerably  in 
relieving  the  situation  in  this  and  adjacent 
states. 

The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state,  and  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio,  its  southern  and  southeastern  boundaries. 
The  Illinois  River  is  the  only  one  of  any  con- 
siderable length  which  lies  entirely  within  the 
state.  Other  rivers  are  the  Kankakee,  Des- 
plaines,  Vermilion,  Rock,  Sangamon,  Saline, 
Embarrass,  Little  Wabash,  Big  Muddy,  Big 
Vermilion  and  Fox.  The  waters  of  ^these 
streams  have  a  uniform  current,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  because  of 
this  fact  the  broader-minded  men  of  Illinois 
and  the  country  have  for  years  been  working 
to  secure  an  adequate  waterways  system  which 
will  open  for  navigation  a  waterway  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans. 

CLIMATE 

As  Illinois  extends  through  five  and  one-half 
degrees  of  latitude,  its  climate  varies  from  that 


of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  that  of  Petersburg,  Va.  The 
general  death  rate  of  Illinois  is  low,  despite  the 
fact  that  Chicago,  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
country,  is  located  in  the  state. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  and  other  state  officials  are 
elected  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Illinois 
has  granted  suffrage  to  women,  and  the 
state  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment  on 
January  15,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

Illinois  has  an  averge  enrollment  of  over 
1,000,000  pu*pils  in  its  schools,  to  teach  whom 
are  provided  33,364  teachers.  There  are  about 
14,000  schoolhouses  in  the  state,  valued  at 
nearly  $150,000,000.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  institutions  of  learning  of  a  higher  grade, 
including  the  Chicago  University,  the  North- 
western University,  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, the  State  Normal  School  and  many  others. 
The  professional  and  vocational  colleges  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  country,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral institutions  for  the  afflicted  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Chicago  is  the  leading  city  of  Illinois,  the 
" Metropolis  of  the  Middle  West,"  and  only 
second  to  New  York  City.  It  is  the  chief  grain 
market,  the  largest  lumber  market  and  the 
greatest  pork-packing  and  livestock  market  of 
the  world.  It  also  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the 
following  roads  passing  through  or  terminating 
there :  *  *  Big  Four ; ' '  Illinois  Central ;  Michigan 
Central;  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana;  Chicago 
&  Northwestern ;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe ; 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio ;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois ; 
Chicago  &  Western  Illinois;  Monon;  Erie; 
Grand  Trunk ;  Wabash ;  Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  Chi- 
cago Great  Western ;.  Chicago  Terminal  Trans- 
fer; Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  St.  Ste.  Marie; 
Pere  Marquette;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific; Chicago  &  Indiana  Southern;  Lackawan- 
na;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern;  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  Chicago  &  Alton; 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul ;  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago ;  and  the  Pan  Handle. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards— the  largest  live- 
stock market  in  the  world — have  a  yard  area 
of  500  acres,  containing  about  13,000  pens,  with 
a  capacity  of  75,000  cattle,  150,000  sheep,  300,- 
000  hogs  and  6,000  horses.  The  Stock  Yards 
have  300  miles  of  railroad  tracks,  twenty-five 
miles  of  streets,  ninety  miles  of  water-pipe  lines, 
fifty  miles  of  sewer  lines,  and  a  bricked  area  of 
450  acres. 

The  value  of  the  product  manufactured  in 
Chicago  is  approximately  $1,500,000,000  annual- 
ly ;  the  assessed  valuation  on  all  property,  which 
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is  one-third  actual  value,  is  about  $1,062,959,802, 
and  the  imports  of  merchandise  are  about  $29,- 
825,892.  Chicago  pays  something  like  $304,- 
374,930.33  internal  revenue.  It  has  sixty-two 
miles  of  boulevards;  thirty  libraries;  1,200 
churches  and  missions;  820  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  twenty-two  dispensaries;  eighty- 
four  hospitals;  twenty-nine  medical  schools; 
hotels  almost  without  number;  3,949  acres  of 
the  city  in  public  parks ;  street  railway  mileage 
of  1,350;  a  total  mileage  of  streets  and  alleys 
of  4,824;  296  schools;  836  teachers;  168  banks; 
249  theatres  with  a  seating  capacity  of  at  least 
500;  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones;  a  $3,400,- 
000  Municipal  Pier ;  the  finest  retail  mercantile 
establishments  in  the  world ;  and  countless  other 
attractions.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing 
from  Chicago  averages  about  11,000,000  an- 
nually, and  the  city  uses  about  234,132,030,000 
gallons  of  water  annually,  supplied  by  pumping 
stations  and  cribs  from  Lake  Michigan. 

The  history  of  Chicago  begins  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1803,  but  the 
city  itself  was  not  surveyed  and  platted  until 
1830.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1833, 
and  as  a  city,  March  4,  1837.  On  October 
8-9, 1871,  occurred  the  Great  Fire  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  $200,000,000.  In  1893,  Chicago  came  be- 
fore the  world  because  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, and  has  continued  to  be  an  interna- 
tional factor  ever  since.  It  has  had  some  very 
serious  disasters  beginning  with  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1854,  and  including  the  Chicago 
Fire,  Iroquois  fire,  and  the  Eastland  disaster. 
Chicago  now  contains  200,371  square  miles, 
and  its  longest  street — Western  Avenue — is 
twenty-three  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  the 
city  having  a  width  of  nine  miles  east  and  west, 
and  a  length  of  twenty-six  miles  north  and 
south. 

Peoria,  the  next  largest  city  in  Illinois,  at  one 
time  was  considered  the  probable  metropolis 
of  the  state.  It  has  very  important  manufac- 
turing and  mining  interests.  Quincy  is  the 
center  for  a  large  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural trade.  Eockford,  is  the  center  of  im- 
mense furniture,  watch,  paper  and  other  man- 
ufacturing interests,  and  has  become  nationally 
prominent,  since  the  United  States'  participa- 
tion in  the  late  war,  because  of  the  location  in 
its  vicinity  of  Camp  Grant,  a  cantonment  for 
the  National  army.  The  United  States  Arsenal 
is  also  located  near  the  city. 

Springfield  is  the  state  capital  and  important 
as  a  manufacturing  and  livestock  center. 
Bloomington  has  large  coal  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  is  also  an  educational  center. 
Aurora,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  city  in  the 
world  to  light  its  streets  with  electricity,  and 
its  manufacturing  interests  are  large.  Joliet 
has  the  northern  penitentiary,  and  extensive 


stone  quarry  interests.  Alton  is  a  large  manu- 
facturing center.  Galena  attracted  early  settle- 
ment on  account  of  its  lead  mines,  and  is  a 
mining  and  industrial  center.  East  St.  Louis, 
protected  from  inundation  by  levees,  is  im- 
portant as  an  industrial  center.  Moline  is  a 
great  agricultural  and  manufacturing  center, 
and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  organized 
the  first  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post  in 
the  country. 

Other  important  cities  are  :  Centralia ;  Cham- 
paign, the  home  of  the  state  university;  Blue 
Island;  Dixon;  Chester,  where  the  southern 
penitentiary  is  located;  Elgin,  the  home  of  a 
famous  watch  manufacturing  company,  and  the 
center  of  the  butter  industry  of  the  state; 
Evanston ;  Freeport ;  Kankakee  ;  Lincoln ; 
Litchfield;  Macomb ;  Mattoon;  Monmouth; 
Paris;  Pekin;  Sterling;  Belvidere ;  Canton; 
Mount  Yernon;  Pana;  Belleville;  Braidwood; 
Kewanee  ;  Lasalle  ;  Murphysboro  :  Ottawa ; 
Peru;  Spring  Valley;  Streator;  Charleston; 
Danville;  Harvey;  Waukegan;  Nauvoo,  inter- 
esting as  the  former  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
Mormons  in  Illinois,  and  many  additional 
flourishing  municipalities. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Illinois  is  a  great  agricultural  state,  being 
now  recognized  as  third  in  importance,  with  an 
annual  crop  valuation  of  $842,042,000,  and  over 
251,872  persons  are  engaged  in  farming.  Il- 
linois has  relatively  18,338  establishments  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  employing  over  617,- 
920  persons,  and  representing  an  investment  of 
over  $2,000,000,000. 

The  goods  manufactured  include  almost  every 
line,  especially  heavy  production  in  agricultural 
implements  and  produce,  livestock,  furniture, 
watches,  wagons,  cars  for  steam  and  street 
railroads,  cement,  rolling-mill  products,  blast 
furnaces,  leather  and  leather  goods,  liquors  and 
malted  products,  patent  medicines,  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments,  printing  and  publish- 
ing, ship-building,  slaughtering  and  packing, 
soap,  wallpaper,  paint,  varnish,  coal  and  great 
quantities  of  munitions  during  the  late  war. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Illinois  registered 
1,551,706  men,  and  had  in  the  service  a  total 
of  275,000  men  or  8.0  percent. 

The  Prairie  Division  of  Illinois  made  an  es- 
pecially enviable  record  upon  the  battlefields 
of  France.  Almost  upon  arrival  there  it  went 
into  battle  and,  until  the  armistice  was  signed, 
it  saw  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous  service 
to  be  found.  It  won  imperishable  renown  on 
a  score  of  bloody  battlefields — and  it  never  lost 
a  battle.  It  never  was  assigned  an  objective 
which  it  did  not  reach  at  the  appointed  time; 
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and  England,  France  and  Belgium  vied  with 
one  another  in  honoring  this  famous  division. 
It  returned  home  wth  a  spotless  record,  bring- 
ing new  fame  to  Illinois — and  yet  it  did  not  all 
return.  More  than  a  thousand  of  its  valiant 
members  now  sleep  on  foreign  soil. 

Belonging  to  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Federal 
Reserve  Districts,  the  state  of  Illinois  contri- 
buted to  all  of  the  war  drives  and  subscribed  to 


the  various.  Liberty  Loans  with  a  liberality  that 
was  praiseworthy  and  one  hundred  percent  pa- 
triotic. Not  only  were  subscriptions  by  the 
industrial,  trades,  and  other  divisions  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  very  heavy,  but  the 
individual  subscriptions  totaled  large  amounts, 
and  oftentimes  were  given  only  through  per- 
sonal self-denial  and  sacrifice  of  comforts  and 
sometimes  necessities. 


Indiana 


HISTORY 


Indiana  originally  belonged  to  France  and 
then  was  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  It 
was  visited  as  early  as  1669  by  LaSalle,  but  the 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1702  at  Vincennes 
by  the  French  Canadians,  who  later  established 
trading-posts  at  several  other  points.  When 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois  were  cap- 
tured by  the  English  during  1763,  Vincennes 
came  under  British  rule,  and  so  continued 
until  1778,  when  it  was  captured  by  Colonel 
Clark,  and  in  1783  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States. 

Up  to  1795,  however,  settlements  were  few 
because  of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians  who 
were  many  and  very  hostile,  but  since  then  the 
progress  of  Indiana  has  been  steady  and  un- 
interrupted. With  the  forming  of  Ohio  into 
a  territory,  the  land  west  and  north  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Indiana  territory,  but  in  1805 
Michigan  was  made  a  territory,  and  in  1809 
Illinois  was  separated  from  Indiana  and  also 
made  a  territory,  and  on  April  19,  1816,  Indi- 
ana was  made  a  state.  Several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  constitution. 
TOPOGRAPHY 

Indiana  is  very  level,  having  no  mountains, 
its  greatest  elevation  being  at  Carlos,  where  the 
height  is  1,208  feet,  and  the  lowest  point  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  River.  The  extreme 
width  of  Indiana  is  276  miles,  its  average 
breadth  is  140  miles,  and  Lake  Michigan  washes 
its  shores  for  forty  miles.  Its  area  is  36,350 
square  miles.  The  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  state  are  level  and  marshy,  but  in  the 
south  the  land  is  higher.  The  .Wabash  River 
is  a  navigable  stream  for  small  boats  for  400 
miles.  Other  rivers  are  the  Kankakee,  Iroquois, 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph,  which  form  the 
Maumee  and  other  smaller  ones.  There  are 
many  small  lakes  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
state  is  extraordinarily  rich. 
CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  somewhat  varied,  but  is  health- 
ful and  pleasing  except  in  the  marshlands.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  Ohio. 


GOVERNMENT 

The  state  officials  are  elected  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  A  former  governor  of  Indiana  has 
been  honored  by  election  and  reelection  to  suc- 
ceed himself  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Indiana  has  granted  par- 
tial suffrage  to  women,  and  the  state  ratified 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  on  January  15, 
1919. 

EDUCATION 

Indiana  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  public  school  system,  while  its  other 
educational  institutions  are  many  and  heavily 
endowed.  There  are  about  575,000  pupils  en- 
rolled, for  whom  are  provided  8,500  school- 
houses  valued  at  something  like  $60,000,000. 
There  are  approximately  20,000  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Indianapolis,  the  capital,  is  the  center  of 
many  manufacturing  interests,  including  the 
production  of  automobiles  and  accessories.  The 
great  speedway,  where  many  of  the  automobile 
races  are  held,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
city,  and  brings  thousands  of  visitors  to  view 
the  contests.  The  water  supply  is  drawn  from 
a  subterranean  lake  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  city.  Fort  Wayne  is  a  great  agri- 
cultural center,  and  the  home  of  large  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
fort,  built  nearby  by  order  of  "Mad"  Anthony 
Wayne,  that  continued  to  be  a  military  post 
until  1819.  Terre  Haute  is  a  market  for  the  iron 
and  coal  fields  of  the  state,  and  Evansville  has 
valuable  coal  and  iron  interests.  New  Albany 
is  a  manufacturing  city,  its  productions  includ- 
ing glass,  woolens  and  railroad  cars.  Lafayette 
is  the  seat  of  Purdue  University,  which  con- 
tains the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  is  an 
important  commercial  and  industrial  center. 

South  Bend  is  probably  the  chief  manufac- 
turing center  of  the  northwestern  part  of  In- 
diana, and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Logansport  has  large  building 
stone  and  agricultural  interests  and  is  located 
at  the  falls  of  the  Wabash  River.  Kokomo  is 
the  chief  city  of  the  natural  gas  belt  and  man- 


MON'UMENT  PARK,  COLORADO. 

The  eroded  sandstone  pillars  of  this  district  are  remarkable  for  their  dark  caps,  which  are  formed  by 
a  stratum  of  much  firmer  sandstone  capable  of    withstanding    ero< 

friable  base. 
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ufactures  plate  glass  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Other  leading  cities  are:  Alexandria  and  An- 
derson, Bedford,  Elkhart,  Brazil,  Columbus, 
Crawfordsville,  Frankfort,  Goshen,  Greencastle, 
Huntington,  Jeffersonville,  La  Porte,  Marion, 
Michigan  City,  Muncie,  Peru,  Princeton,  Rich- 
mond, Seymour,  Shelbyville,  Valparaiso,  Wash- 
ington and  Vincennes,  which  was  the  capital 
until  1813. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  agricultural  interests  are  very  heavy  in 
Indiana,  there  being  nearly  220,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  the  state.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork  and  beef  are 
exported.  Cattle  and  other  stock  are  raised  and 
the  dairy  interests  are  important.  The  Indiana 
coal  fields  are  extensive,  covering  an  area  of 
6,500  square  miles,  and  a  very  good  quality  of 
bituminous  coal  is  mined,  the  capacity  of  these 
mines  having  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  dur- 


ing the  coal  famine  of  1918-19  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  necessity  caused  by  -the 
scarcity.  A  fine  grade  of  building  stone  is 
quarried.  Iron  ore,  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
found  and  utilized.  Wine  manufacturing  was 
introduced  in  Indiana  by  some  Swiss  immi- 
grants who  had  settled  at  Vevay,  and  this  in- 
dustry was  developed  into  an  important  one. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Indiana  registered 
630,839  men,  and  had  in  the  service  a  total  of 
93,000  men,  or  2.7  percent.  Belonging  to  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
the  state  oversubscribed  its  quota  of  the  sev- 
eral Liberty  Loans,  and  raised  much  more 
money  than  asked  for  in  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  other  wartime  drives.  In  all  of  its 
history  Indiana  has  been  loyal  and  its  people 
patriotic,  and  during  the  Great  War  it  lived 
up  to  its  traditions. 


Iowa 


HISTORY 

Settlements  in  Iowa,  named  for  the  loway 
Indians,  date  as  far  back  as  1686,  when  some 
Frenchmen  built  a  fort  at  Dubuque.  Later  the 
great  lead  mines  at  this  point  were  discovered 
by  Julien  Dubuque,  for  whom  the  village  which 
grew  up  about  the  mines  was  named.  He 
lived  among  the  Indians  from  1788  to  1810, 
being  engaged  in  trading  with  them.  From 
1804  to  1821,  the  territory  now  comprised  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  was  included  in  the  Missouri 
territory,  later  being  a  part  of  Michigan,  and 
then  Wisconsin.  It  was  made  a  separate  ter- 
ritory, June  12,  1838,  included  with  it  being 
what  is  now  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and 
on  December  28,  1846,  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Later,  both  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
were  carved  from  it. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Iowa  is  over  300  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
has  a  width  of  208  miles  from  north  to  south, 
coDtains  56,025  square  miles  and  is  divided  into 
ninety-nine  counties.  It  is  beautifully  undulat- 
ing prairie  land,  rising  to  small  hills  in  the 
northeast,  and  its  soil  is  surpassed  for  fertility 
by  few  sections  of  the  country.  The  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  bound  Iowa  on  the  east  and 
west,  and  other  important  watercourses  are  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Cedar,  Wapsipinicon,  Skunk, 
Big  Sioux,  Little  Sioux,  Boyer's,  and  Nashna- 
botna. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  which  are 
filled  with  fish,  and  are  visited  in  season  by 
sportsmen.  Along  the  Mississippi  River,  the 


scenery  is  beautiful,  with  bold  bluffs  and  head- 
lands. In  1857,  Iowa  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  cruel  of  massacres  in  this  region,  when 
forty  settlers  and  their  families  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  at  what  was  called  Spirit 
Lake,  and  their  homes  put  to  the  torch.  The 
Indians,  embittered  from  their  experiences  in 
Rock  Island  and  their  exile  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, wreaked  their  wrath  on  the  settlers  of 
Iowa. 

CLIMATE      , 

Iowa  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  most 
healthful  states  in  the  Union.  During  the  winter 
months  the  temperature  is  very  cold,  and  the 
summers  are  correspondingly  hot,  but  are  tem- 
pered by  north  and  northwest  winds.  There 
are  a  number  of  sanitariums  in  the^  state,  owing 
to  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  air. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  state  has  granted  partial  suf- 
frage to  women.  Iowa  had  become  dry  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment, 
which  it  ratified  on  January  15,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

Iowa  has  magnificent  public  schools,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  en- 
rolled. Its  schoolhouses  number  nearly  15,- 
000,  and  their  approximate  value  is  $50,000,- 
000.  The  professional  and  technical  colleges 
and  universities  are  way  above  the  usual,  and 
the  best  educators  obtainable  are  engaged  to 
train  those  attending  these  institutions. 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Des  Moin.es  is  located  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Fort  Des  Moines  which,  for  years,  was  the  most 
remote  outpost  of  civilization.  Since  1855  it 
has  been  the  capital  of  Iowa,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Raccoon  and  Des 
Moines  rivers.  Located  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  in  the 
country,  Des  Moines  is  a  market  for  produce, 
and  a  great  railroad  center  and  manufacturing 
district.  Among  its  chief  products  are  those 
from  pork  packing,  starch,  flour,  glass  and  cot- 
ton manufacturing  and  coal  mining.  Its  water- 
power,  is  inexhaustible  and  its  coal  mines  very 
valuable.  The  capitol  building  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  a  hill,  from  whence  it  can  be  seen 
for  many  miles.  Here  are  also  located  some  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  state. 

Davenport,  which  is  just  across  the  Mississip- 
pi River  from  Rock  Island,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  one  of  the  finest  suspension 
bridges  in  the  country,  is  also  a  leading  agricul- 
tural center,  and  a  busy  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Woolen  goods,  glucose,  cooperage,  brick 
and  stone,  carriages  and  cordage  industries  are 
among  the  principal  manufacturing  activities 
here.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  railroad  traffic, 
Davenport  has  an  immense  river  trade.  It  is 
also  connected  with  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
by  another  bridge.  Sioux  City,  which  is  the 
countyseat  of  Woodbury  County,  is  located  on 
the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sioux  River,  and  is  one  of  the  important  rail- 
road centers  of  the  west.  The  principal  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  city  are  those  connected 
with  the  industries  of  meat-packing,  flour,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  and  brooms  and  tiles.  This 
city  has  several  excellent  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Dubuque  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Iowa's  cities,  being  located  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  bluffs. 
It  was  first  settled  by  Julien  Dubuque  in  1788, 
and  the  magnificent  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity 
were  discovered  and  purchased  by  him  from 
the  Indians,  and  since  then  it  has  been  the 
center  of  the  lead  mining  activities  of  the  state. 
Other  important  industries  located  here  are 
those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
carriages  and  wagons,  the  production  of  lum- 
ber, and  pork-packing.  Professional  and  reli- 
gious colleges  divide  honors  in  the  educational 
line  in  this  city. 

Burlington,  formerly  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is 
sometimes  called  the  " Garden  of  Iowa,"  be- 
cause of  its  location  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
fertile  region  of  the  state.  It  was  founded  in 
1833  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  the  old  home  of  some  of  the  pioneers. 
Prior  to  its  selection  for  the  site  of  an  American 
city,  the  famous  Indian  chief — Black  Hawk — 


made  it  his  home,  and  here  his  remains  lie 
buried.  It  is  a  great  industrial  center,  the 
interests  centering  about  the  production  of 
lumber,  carriages  and  wagons,  the  foundry 
and  machine  shops  being  especially  important. 

Council  Bluffs,  the  countyseat  of  Pottawat- 
tomie  County,  is  near  the  Missouri  River,  and 
four  miles  from  Omaha,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  magnificent  bridge.  These  won- 
derful and  costly  bridges  are  a  feature  of  Iowa, 
where  so  many  of  the  cities  are  separated  by 
one  or  other  of  the  great  watercourses,  but 
joined  by  the  engineering  skill  of  man.  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  has  some  important  institutions,  and 
is  in  every  way  prosperous.  It  is  noted  com- 
mercially for  its  fine  horses  and  manufacture 
of  steam  engines.  Cedar  Rapids  has  a  heavy 
trade  in  pork-packing  products,  cereals  and 
flour.  It  was  formerly  located  on  the  Cedar 
River,  where  magnificent  water  was  found. 
Iowa  City,  which  was  the  state  capital  from 
1839  to  1856,  is  conveniently  located  on  the 
Iowa  River,  and  here  is  located  the  Iowa  State 
University.  It,  too,  has  heavy  manufacturing 
interests. 

Keokuk,  which  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  has  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  in  late  years  because  of  the  magni- 
ficent dam  built  at  this  point.  Its  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  heavy,  but  it  is  also  a  great 
transportation  center.  Atlantic  and  Boone  are 
important  because  of  their  coal-mining  inter- 
ests. Cedar  Falls,  Clinton  and  Creston  are  im- 
portant industrially.  Anamosa  and  Fort  Madi- 
son are  the  sites  of  the  state  prisons.  Marshall- 
town,  Mason  City,  Oelwein,  are  all  manufac- 
turing districts.  Ottumwa  has  grown  rapidly 
during  recent  years  and  has  extensive  indus- 
trial interests,  producing  flour,  iron,  mining 
instruments,  pork-packing  and  foundry  prod- 
ucts. Oskaloosa  is  a  noted  educational  center, 
and  Waterloo  manufactures  automobiles,  gas- 
engines  and  the  product  of  machine  shops  and 
foundries. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

There  are  over  20,000  square  miles  of  coal 
in  Iowa,  and  lead,  mineral  water,  gypsum,  clay, 
pyrite,  iron  and  building  sand  are  found  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  fine  quality.  Corn, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay,  po- 
tatoes and  other  farm  products,  garden  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  and  plums,  crabapples, 
grapes,  cherries,  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  other  fruits  are 
grown  in  abundance.  The  wild  prairie  grass 
is  used  for  pasturage,  and  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
cows  and  swine  are  raised  in  immense\  num- 
bers for  the  market.  The  dairy  interests  are 
not  only  very  heavy,  but  are  increasing  an- 
nually, conditions  being  ideal  for  this  line  of 
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industry.  The  industrial  products  of  Iowa  in- 
clude many  commodities,  but  special  attention 
is  paid  to  those  required  in  the  lead  and  coal 
mining  activities.  The  flour  interests  are  im- 
portant, and  Iowa  is  coming  into  the  field  of 
automobile  production.  In  fact,  with  its  won- 
derful supply  of  power,  its  own  coal  fields  and 
the  boundless  energy  of  its  people,  Iowa  can 
put  on  the  market  almost  any  commodity  in 
whatever  quantity  is  desired.  During  the  Great 
War  its  founderies  and  machine  shops  pro- 
duced much  war  material,  and  were  preparing 
to  increase  the  output,  when  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  happily  put  an  end  to  the  neces- 
sity for  such  manufacture. 


HISTORY 

The  state  of  Kansas  derives  its  name  from 
le  Kansas  Indians,  and  its  territory  was  ex- 
Lored  as  early  as  1541  by  a  Spanish  expedi- 
on   in   a   search   for   gold.     Not  finding   the 
precious    metal,    the    adventurers    overlooked 
other  riches  of  this  wonderful  country,  and  re- 
turned with  accounts  not  at  all  flattering  to  its 
possibilities.    In  1705,  the  French  obtained  pos- 
session of  Kansas,  and  in  1719  it  was  explored 
by  Dutisne  and  his  party. 

The  greater  portion  of  Kansas  being  included 
in  the  Lousiana  purchase,  of  1803,  it  then  be- 
came United  States  property,  and  the  small 
portion  of  it  which  remained  in  Mexico,  was 
ceded  by  that  country  to  the  United  States  in 
1848.  Immediately  succeeding  the  purchase  of 
the  vast  territory  in  1803,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  set  out  to  investigate  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  visited  Kansas  in  1804,  and  Major 
Long  continued  this  work  in  1819.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  in  1825,  Kansas 
was  traveled  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
Mormon  exodus  and  discovery  of  gold  by  a 
few  travelers,  and  then  became  the  great 
highway  for  the  almost  ceaseless  train  of  can- 
vas-covered wagons  which  blazed  the  trail  for 
a  mighty  civilization. 

In  1854,  Kansas  became  a  territory  and  the 
ground  of  the  bloodiest  fight  over  the  slavery 
question  that  antedated  the  war  between  the 
states.  For  over  four  years  tne  territory  was 
kept  in  constant  conflict,  gaining  the  term 
"Bleeding  Kansas"  because  of  the  actual  blood 
which  was  shed  to  keep  slavery  out  of  Kansas. 
Hundreds  lost  their  lives,  settlements  were 
broken  up,  towns  burned  and  legal  government 
was  made  a  farce.  Finally  a  "free"  constitu- 
tion was  framed  by  a  constitutional  convention 
at  Wvandotte  and  ratified  by  a  popular  vote 


WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

Under  the  Selective  -Draft  Iowa  registered 
103,168  men,  and  up  to  and  including  Septem- 
ber 12,  1919,  had  in  the  service  a  total  of 
92,000  men,  or  2.7  percent.  Belonging  to  the 
Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District,  Iowa  sub- 
scribed more  than  its  quoto  to  the  Liberty 
Loans  and  the  various  war  drives,  and  its  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  100  percent 
American,  the  highest  that  can  be  conferred 
on  anyone.  Camp  Dodge,  near  Des  Moines, 
was  used  as  a  cantonment  for  training  troops 
for  the  National  Army  during  the  Great  War. 


Kansas 


of  10,421  to  5,530  in  1860,  being  the  fifth  voted 
upon,  and  on  January  29,  1861,  Kansas  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  free  state. 

During  the  war  between  the  states  the  border 
counties  suffered  severely,  being  until  1863  ex- 
posed to  a  partisan  warfare.  During  its  early 
history  Kansas  appeared  to  be  handicapped  by 
agricultural  difficulties  almost  too  severe  to  be 
overcome,  special  annoyance  being  caused  by 
the  plague  of  grasshoppers  and  the  recurrence 
of  extreme  drought.  The  energy  and  persist- 
ence of  the  settlers  overcame  these  disabilities, 
however,  and  today  Kansas  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  states  of  the 
west. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Kansas  is  410  miles  long  and  210  miles  wide, 
has  an  area  of  82,080  square  miles,  and  it  has 
the  disinction  of  having  within  its  confines,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Riley,  the  exact  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cluding, of  course,  its  outlying  possessions.  Its 
greatest  elevation  of  4,440  is  at  Crosby,  but 
there  are  no  mountains,  although  there  are 
many  grass-covered  hills,  with  rich  valleys  be- 
tween. Along  the  Arkansas  and  Republican 
rivers  are  magnificent  bluffs  from  200  to  300 
feet  in  height. 

In  addition  to  the  rivers  above  mentioned, 
others  of  importance  are  the  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  Smoky  Hill,  Saline,  Solo- 
mon's Fork,  Kansas,  Big  Blue,  Grasshopper, 
Wakarusa,  Osage,  Neosho,  Cottonwood,  Ver- 
digris and  the  Cimarron,  none  of  the  interior 
ones  being  navigable,  but  a  number  have  been 
utilized  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  lakes  and 
ponds  are  small  and  unimportant.  The  soil  is 
a  clay  loam  or  sandy  loam,  according  to 
whether  the  land  is  in  the  bottom  or  on  the 
upland,  and  both  are  very  fertile. 
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CLIMATE 

The  intense  dryness  of  the  Kansas  climate 
mitigates  the  severity  of  the  winters.  The 
summers  are  very  dry  and  warm  and,  at  all 
times,  the  air  is  pure  and  clear.  The  rain-fall 
averages  from  thirty-one  to  forty-five  inches 
annually.  As  the  air  is  so  pure  many  suffer 
ing  from  tuberculosis  come  to  Kansas  and  find 
the  climate  beneficial. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  Kansas  had  been  dry  for  some 
years,  and  it  ratified  the  amendment  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1919.  It  granted  universal  suffrage  to 
women.  . 

EDUCATION 

Early  recognizing  the  necessity  for  proper 
education,  Kansas  has  provided  generously 
for  its  rising  generation  in  this  respect,  and 
that  this  care  is  appreciated  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  school  children  of 
school  age  are  enrolled.  Its  schoolhouses, 
numbering  about  10,000,  are  valued  at  a  figure 
approaching  $35.000,000,  and  its  institutions 
for  higher  education  are  equally  good. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Topeka,  the  capital,  is  located  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kansas  River.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1851  and  has  been  the  capital  since  1861.  In 
addition  to  being  the  center  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, Topeka  is  important  because  of  its 
manufacturing  and  railroad  interests,  the 
former  of  which  include  flour,  lumber,  quarry- 
ing and  foundry  products,  and  the  latter  not 
only  the  railroads  themselves,  but  the  large 
railroad  shops  of  the  great  Santa  Fe  system. 
A  number  of  state  institutions  and  colleges  are 
located  here.  Atchison,  which  was  settled  in 
1843,  is  located  on  the  Missouri  River.  Its 
great  railroad  interests  make  it  important  com- 
mercially, while  it  has  a  number  of  flourishing 
industries.  From  Atchison  starts  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  Missouri 
at  this  point  is  spanned  by  a  magnificent 
bridge. 

Leavenworth  is  known  the  world  over,  espe- 
cially Mince  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Gr^at  War,  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  federal 
prisons,  and  here  many  of  the  country's  ene- 


mies were"  confined.  The  city  is  important  in 
other  ways,  and  its  productions  in  flour,  dye- 
stuffs,  woolens,  shoes,  iron  and  furniture  entitle 
it  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  state.  Wichita  is  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  and  produces  confectionery,  flour, 
saddlery,  and  harness  in  immense  quantities, 
and  it  also  carries  on  meat  packing  extensively. 
Lawrence  was  founded  in  1854,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  burned  by  the  Confederates  during 
the  war  between  the  states. 

Kansas  City  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state, 
and  is  noted  for  its  stockyards  and  meat- 
packing industry.  Emporia  is  the  home  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  Fort  Scott  has 
large  sugar  works,  gas  wells,  quarries  and 
brickyards.  Other  important  points  are  Ar- 
gentine, Arkansas  City,  Coffeyville,  Ottawa, 
Galena,  Hutchinson,  Reno,  lola,  Newton,  Par- 
sons, Pittsburg  and  Winfield. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Kansas  is  the  second  state  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  arable  land,  and  is  very  impor- 
tant agriculturally.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
broomcorn,  castor  beans,  sorghum  and  sugar 
beets  are  among  the  favorite  crops.  The  grow- 
ing of  fruit  and  the  raising  of  stock  are  very 
important  industries.  Limestone,  gypsum, 
flagstone,  seams  of  lignite,  black  shale,  ochre, 
white  and  cream  chalks,  and  a  quicklime  which 
slakes  without  burning,  are  natural  deposits 
and  are  quarried.  Magnificent  beds  of  salt  rock 
100  feet  in  thickness  are  found,  and  there  are 
also  valuable  salt  marshes  of  wide  extent.  Lead 
is  extensively  mined,  and  limestone,  sandstone, 
marble,  jasper  and  Kansas  agate  are  also 
found. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Fort  Riley  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  great 
cantonments  used  for  training  purposes  during 
the  late  war.  Kansas  registered  377,039  men 
in  the  Selective  Draft  and  up  to  and  including 
September  12,  1919,  had  sent  into  the  service 
a  total  of  59,000  men,  or  1.7  percent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Tenth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
Kansas  patriotically  subscribed  to  the  Liberty 
Loans  and  the  war  drives,  and  lived  up  in  this, 
as  in  other  ways,  to  the  high  reputation  it  has 
always  possessed. 


Kentucky 


HISTORY 

The  word  Kentucky  is  taken  from  an  Indian 
name  meaning  "dark  and  bloody  land,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  and  severity  of  encounters 


between  the  whites  and  Indians.  The  state 
originally  belonged  to  Virginia,  and  the  first 
exploration  of  its  territory  was  made  in  1767 
by  John  Finley  of  North  Carolina,  who  was 
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followed,  in  1769,  by  Daniel  Boone.  The  first 
permanent  settlements  were  made  at  Harrods- 
burg  in  1774-75,  and  about  the  same  time  at 
Boonesboro,  both  places  being  named  for  the 
founders.  Daniel  Boone  obtained  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  by  signing  a  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians on  March  17,  1775.  The  Colony  of  Tran- 
sylvania organized  by  the  settlers  was  not 
recognized  by  Virginia  and,  in  1776,  it  was 
organized  as  a  county  of  Virginia.  It  became 
a  territory  in  1776,  and,  on  June  1,  1792,  it 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Although  a  slave 
state,  it  remained  loyal  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  convention  at  Russellville  passed  a  secession 
ordinance.  Owing  to  its  being  a  border  state, 
Kentucky  was  constantly  raided,  and  battles 
were  fought  at  Mill  Springs,  Fort  Donelson 
and  Perryville. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Kentucky  is  375  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
150  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles.  The  Cumberland  Range  of  moun- 
tains separates  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and 
the  eastern  counties  are  very  broken.  To  the 
west  of  them  is  the  famous  "blue  grass"  coun- 
try, and  then  are  found  the  barrens.  In  the 
southwest  the  land  descends  to  lakes  and  cy- 
press swamps  from  a  bluff  region.  Kentucky 
was  undoubtedly  the  home  of  some  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  remains  of  their  work  being 
found  all  over  the  state.  The  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  are  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky, 
and  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Kentucky,  Big  Sandy,  Chattara- 
wha,  Licking,  Green,  Salt,  and  the  Echo  rivers, 
the  latter  having  as  one  of  its  natural  wonders 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  greatest  marvel  of  its  kijj.d 
in  the  world. 

CLIMATE. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  climate  in  Ken- 
tucky, owing  to  the  varied  surface,  which  is 
remarkably  mild,  healthful  and  pleasing.  The 
principal  rainfall  occurs  in  the  winter  and 
spring. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  Ken- 
tucky ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment  on 
January  14,  1918,  and  it  has  also  granted  par- 
tial suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION. 

The  state  board  of  education  in  Kentucky 
was  organized  in  1838,  and  the  public  school 
system  is  excellent.  The  enrollment  of  pupils 
goes  very  much  beyond  the  500,000  milestone, 
and  of  the  approximately  10,000  schools,  so 
many  are  new  that  their  valuation  reaches 
something  like  $18,000,000.  The  university 
of  Kentucky,  originally  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, was  founded  in  1798,  and  there  are  a 


number  of  institutions  for  higher  educational 
training  at  different  points  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Louisville  is  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tobacco  markets  in  the 
country,  and  was  the  greatest  whisky  market. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1778,  and  incorporated 
in  1828.  It  has  great  railroad,  pork-packing, 
cement  and  wagon-making  interests.  Located, 
as  it  is,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  which  river  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  this  point,  Louisville 
has  a  canal  to  obviate  the  difficulty  occasioned 
at  low  water  for  large  steamers,  although  at 
high  water  they  pass  easily  over  the  falls. 

Covington,  formerly  the  capital,  is  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  Licking  River  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ohio,  and  is  a  great  manufactur- 
ing center.  It  is  across  the  river  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  the  two  are  connected  with 
several  bridges,  the  streets  being  laid  out  so 
as  to  make  the  cities  continuous,  the  one  with 
the  other.  Latonia  Springs  are  just  outside 
of  Covington.  Newport,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  captal,  is  also  across  from  Cincinnati,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Licking  River  from 
Covington,  and  is  connected  with  both  cities 
by  bridges.  It,  too,  is  a  large  manufacturing 
center. 

Lexington,  which,  with  several  other  of  the 
Kentucky  cities,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
at  one  time  been  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  state,  was  founded  in  1776.  Its  saddlery, 
meat-packing,  harness  and  stock  interests  are 
immense.  Frankfort,  now  the  capital,  is  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cities  of  the 
state.  Its  industrial  interests  include  lumber, 
brooms,  shoes,  hemp,  twine  and  canned  vege- 
tables. Other  important  cities  are :  Ashland, 
Bellevue,  Bowling  Green,  Danville,  Dayton, 
Georgetown,  Henderson,  Hopkinsville,  May- 
field,  Maysville,  Middlesboro,  Paducah,  Paris, 
Owensboro,  Richmond  and  Winchester. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Kentucky  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
states  of  the  Union,  tobacco,  corn,  hemp,  wheat, 
hay  and  oats  being  its  principal  crops.  For 
nearly  a  century  Kentucky  has  been  noted  i'or 
its  thoroughbred  horses  and  fine  shorthorned 
cattle,  as  well  as  for  mules  and  swine.  The 
coal  fields  are  worked  and  iron  and  iron  goods 
are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Flour-mills 
and  factories  for  agricultural  implements  are 
plentiful.  During  earlier  days  the  lumber  in- 
terests were  among  the  most  important,  but 
are  not  now  as  heavy  as  formerly. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

Kentucky  was  just  as  loyal  during  the  period 
of  the  Great  War  as  it  was  in  the  war  of  the 
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sixties.  It  registered  480,933  men,  and  up  to 
and  including-  September  12,  1919,  sent  into 
the  service  72,000  soldiers  or  2.1  percent.  At 
Camp  Taylor,  near  Louisville,  was  one  of  the 
cantonments  for  training  purposes  during  the 
Great  War,  Belonging  to  the  fourth  and 


eighth  Fe4eral  Reserve  Districts,  Kentucky 
did  its  full  part  in  filling  its  quoto  in  the  Lib- 
erty Loans  and  other  wartime  drives,  and  its 
citizens  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  at 
the  record  the  state  made  in  its  activities  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  nation's  great  need. 


Louisiana 


HISTORY. 

Louisiana,  which  was  named  for  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1541,  under  De  Soto,  but  the  first  settlement 
was  not  made  until  1699,  when  a  few  hardy 
souls  located  at  Biloxi,  now  in  Mississippi,  but 
in  1723  they  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
New  Orleans.  John  Law,  the  French  wizard 
of  finance,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  colony  as 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  but  his 
utter  failure  so  depressed  the  colony  that  its 
charter  was  surrendered  to  the  French  crown, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Spain  in  1762.  In  1800, 
Spain  reconveyed  it  to  France,  and  in  1803, 
the  United  States  bought  it  for  $15,000,QOO.OO, 
which  transaction  is  known  in  the  country's 
history  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

The  American  flag  was  raised  at  New  Or- 
leans on  'December  29,  1823,  and  was  not 
lowered  until  the  unhappy  conflict  between  the 
states  resulted  in  the  substitution,  for  a  brief 
period,  of  the  Confederate  banner,  but,  on  May 
1,  1862,  the  Union  forces  captured  the  city, 
and  from  then  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
continued  to  wave  over  New  Orleans.  The 
greatest  battle  of  the  War  of  1812  was  fought 
at  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815.  On  March 
24,  1804,  a  division  was  made  of  Louisiana  into 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  and  on  April  8,  1812,  the  former 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Union  .under  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  constitution  since  the 
first  one. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Louisiana,  which  contains  48,720  square 
miles,  is  low,  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  is  principally  swamp  land,  frequently 
overflowed.  All  along  the  Mississippi,  almost 
to  the  state  line,  the  country  is  protected  from 
overflow  by  levees,  and  at  times  they  have  been 
broken,  with  disastrous  consequences.  Pine 
forests  are  typical  of  the  state,  as  are  the  wide, 
grassy  plains  which  are  unsafe  because  sup- 
ported by  subterranean  waters.  The  Missis- 
sippi, Red,  Ouachita,  Sabine,  Pearl  and  Tensas 
rivers  are  the  principal  watercourses,  and  there 
are  innumerable  swamps,  lakes,  ponds  and 
lagoons. 


CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  favorable  for  agriculture,  but 
not  for  persons  who  have  not  become  accli- 
mated. During  the  long  summers  the  heat  is 
intense,  but  the  winters  are  a  little  cooler  than 
in  the  neighboring  states. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  although  formerly  it  was  for  six  years. 
On  August  8,  1918,  Louisiana  ratified  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment.  During  1918  a  measure 
providing  for  the  extention  of  suffrage  to 
women  was  defeated. 

EDUCATION. 

Separate  schools  are  maintained  for  the  white 
and  colored  children.  Owing  to  the  laxity 
among  the  latter,  less  than  400,000  children 
are  enrolled.  There  are  about  4,000  school- 
houses  provided  for  the  children,  valued  at 
something  like  $15,000,000.  The  state  also  con- 
contains  a  number  of  institutions  for  higher 
education,  some  of  them  being  maintained  by 
the  Catholic  church. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

New  Orleans,  whch  was  named  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  is  the  chief  city  and  former  cap- 
ital of  Louisiana,  and  is  located  on  a  great 
bend  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  ninety- 
four  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has 
magnificent  water  connections  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  For  years  it  has  been  the 
greatest  cotton  market  of  the  world;  its  sugar 
trade  is  immense,  and  it  produces  large  quanti- 
ties of  cottonseed  oil,  machinery,  timber  prod- 
ucts, flour,  rice  and  tobacco. 

The  city  is  built  on  land  gently  sloping  from 
the  river  to  marshes  and,  being  a  few  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  river  at  high-water 
mark,  it  is  protected  by  immense  levees.  The 
city  curves  along  the  river  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  is  frequently  termed  the  "Cres- 
cent City."  Here  are  held  the  great  carnivals 
of  the  Mardi  Gras,  which  have  been  celebrated 
each  year  since  1857,  and  to  participate  in  them 
people  come  to  the  city  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. New  Orleans  is  a  city  of  violent  contrasts, 
many  of  the  buildings  dating  back  to  French 
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Sugar  Levee  beside  the  Mississippi  River,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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occupancy,  while  others  are  products  of  twen- 
tieth century  art  and  engineering  skill. 

Baton  Rouge,  which  has  been  the  capital 
since  1882,  also  was  the  seat  of  government 
from  1847  to  1864,  New  Orleans  having  the 
honor  during  the  interval  between  1864  and 
1882.  Baton  Rouge  is  beautifully  located  on 
a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
its  principal  products  are  cottonseed,  lumber, 
sugar  and  molasses.  Shreveport,  is  the  second 
city  of  importance  in  the  state,  and  is  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Red  River.  It  is  a  great 
cotton  market,  and  handles  large  amounts  of 
stock.  Other  important  points  in  Louisiana 
are  Alexandria,  Donaldsonville,  Franklin,  Lake 
Charles,  Monroe,  Morgan  City,  Natchitoches, 
New  Iberia,  Opelousas  and  Plaquemine. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  Indian  corn  are  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities  in  Louisiana,  and 
exceptional  advantages  are  offered  for  cattle 
raising.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  market  gardening  and  floriculture. 


From  the  great  pine  forests  come  not  only  lum- 
ber of  great  value,  but  the  byproducts  of 
turpentine,  resin,  and  tar.  Cottonseed  oil,  oil 
cake,  peanut  oil,  castor  oil  and  various  substi- 
tutes for  lard  and  butter  and  olive  oil,  for 
which  such  an  immense  demand  has  been 
created,  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of  a 
high  grade.  In  former  years  the  manufacture 
of  rum  and  whisky  was  an  important  industry 
and  a  source  of  great  wealth,  being  carried  on 
as  byproduct  industries  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  sugar.  Although  the  mineral, 
deposits  of  Louisiana  are  very  valuable,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  mining  them. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

Louisiana  registered  under  the  Selective 
Draft  385,122  men,  and  up  to  and  including 
September  12,  1918,  had  sent  into  the  service 
62,000  men,  or  1.8  percent.  Belonging  to  the 
Sixth  and  Eleventh  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
the  state  did  its  part  in  subscribing  for  the 
various  Liberty  Loans  and  contributing  to  the 
war  drives. 


Maine 


HISTORY. 

Although  it  is  claimed  that  the  Norsemen 
visited  the  coast  of  Maine  as  early  as  900,  they 
evidently  were  not  enough  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  their  discovery  to  make  settle- 
ments, the  first  attempts  being  made  by  the 
French  in  1604,  and  by  the  English  in  1607, 
but  neither  were  successful.  What  is  now 
western  Maine  was,  in  1635,  named  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maine,  and  the  eastern  portion  was 
included  in  Arcadia.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  1624  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  at  York,  then  called  Georgiara.  In 
1652,  Massachusetts  obtained  jurisdiction  over 
the  province,  buying  it  in  1677  for  1,250  pounds, 
or  $6,100,  but  Maine  was  separated  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1819  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1820. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  Maine  has  at  its  greatest 
length  over  325  miles,  and  its  extreme  width 
is  210  miles,  while  it  contains  29,395  square 
miles.  It  is  very  hilly,  its  greatest  elevation 
being  Mount  Katahdin,  5,000  feet  in  height, 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  extension  of  the  White 
Mountains  from  New  Hampshire.  Maine  has 
260  miles  of  rugged  coast  line,  deeply  indented, 
which  actually  covers  over  2,400  miles,  when 
the  bays,  inlets  and  islands  are  included. 

The  most  important  of  the  islands  are  Mount 


Desert  Island,  which  has  an  area  of  60,000 
acres;  Isle  de  Haut,  Deer,  Fox  and  the  Long 
Islands,  and  a  portion  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
eight  in  number,  the  remainder  belonging  to 
New  Hampshire.  Inland  lakes  are  a  feature 
of  Maine,  the  most  important  one  being  Moose- 
head,  which  is  thirty-five  miles  long.  The  prin- 
cipal watercourses  are  the  Penobscot,  Kenne- 
bec,  Androscoggin,  St.  Croix,  Piscotaqua, 
Aroostook,  Walloostook  and  St.  John  rivers. 

CLIMATE. 

The  winters  are  very  severe,  but  the  heavy 
snows  protect  the  ground  and  prevent  undue 
deep  freezing.  The  climate  is  very  healthful. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  For  years  the  great  Prohibition  strong- 
hold, Maine  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment on  January  8,  1919. 

EDUCATION. 

Maine  has  an  excellent  school  system  and 
over  150,000  of  its  children  of  school  age  are 
enrolled.  It  has  about  4,000  schoolhouses,  the 
approximate  value  of  which  is  $12,000,000. 
There  are  a  number  of  colleges,  universities 
and  professional  and  technical  schools  in  the 
state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Portland  is  the  metropolis  of  Maine  and 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  and  one  which  never  closes  in  the  win- 
ter because  of  the  high  tides.  It  produces  in 
large  quantities  paper  and  locomotives  and  has 
heavy  farming,  lumbering  and  quarrying  in- 
terests. It  is  a  very  old  city,  having  been  set- 
tled in  1632,  and  was  three  times  captured  and 
burned  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Lewiston  is  located  on  the  Androscoggin 
River,  whose  sixty-foot  falls  afford  magnifi- 
cent water  power.  It  produces  vast  amounts 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  boots,  shoes  and 
lumber. 

Augusta,  the  capital,  is  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Kennebec  River,  and  its  manu- 
facturing interests  are  great,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  boots,  shoes,  cotton  goods  and  pa- 
per. Other  important  cities  are :  Auburn,  Ban- 
gor,  Bath,  Biddeford,  Brunswick,  Calais,  East- 
port,  Gardiner,  Old  Town,  South  Portland, 
Waterville  and  Westbrook. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture  is  not  the  leading  industry,  al- 
though corn,  wheat,  hay,  potatoes  and  barley 
are  raised,  wool  is  clipped  and  the  dairying  is 


important.  In  addition  to  the  manufacturing 
of  boots  and  shoes,  cottons  and  woolens,  loco- 
motives and  paper,  Maine  produces  fine  mar- 
ble and  granite,  and  its  ice-packing,  fisheries, 
fish  canning  and  slate  roofing  industries  are  of 
paramount  importance.  On  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  increased  shipping  to  make 
good  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  submarine 
warfare,  during  the  late  war,  the  shipyards  at 
Bath  became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
country. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Maine  registered 
154,593  men,  and  up  to  and  including  Septem- 
ber 12,  1918,  sent  into  the  service  22,000  men, 
or  .6  percent.  Belonging  to  the  first  Federal 
Reserve  District,  Maine  did  its  full  duty  in 
subscribing  for  the  several  Liberty  Loans,  and 
was  very  generous  in  contributing  to  the  vari- 
ous war  drives,  as  well  as  to  other  war  work. 
Camp  Meade  at  Annapolis  Junction  was  a  can- 
tonment used  for  training  soldiers  for  the  Na- 
tional Army  during  the  Great  War. 


Maryland 


HISTORY 

Maryland  was  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1633,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  by 
200  Catholics,  who  sought  refuge  from  religious 
persecution,  early  in  1634  at  St.  Mary's. 
Maryland  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  a^ 
though  a  slave-holding  commonwealth.  The 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  on  Antietam 
Creek,  September  17,  1862,  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Maryland  is  over  200  miles  in  length,  varies 
in  width  from  five  to  115  miles,  and  has  an 
area  of  9,860  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  natural  divisions — one  elevated 
and  traversed  by  mountains,  and  the  other 
which  is  level  and  located  along  the  lowest 
waters  of  the  rivers.  The  Eastern  Shore,  which 
lies  between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays, 
extending  to  the  Atlantic,  south  of  Delaware, 
is  a  great  fruit-producing  region,  while  the 
Western  Shore,  between  the  Potomac  River 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  the  tobacco-growing 
country. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
country  is  in  Maryland,  especially  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  on  the  Potomac,  which  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Washington  for  fair-sized  vessels.  In 
addition  to  the  Potomac,  other  rivers  in  Mary- 


land are  the  Putuxent,  the  Patapsco,  and  the 
Susquehanna.  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  divides 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  is  a  magnificant  body 
of  water  from  ten  to  forty-five  miles  in  width 
and  over  180  miles  in  length,  with  a  sufficient 
depth  to  make  it  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 
size  throughout  its  entire  length. 

CLIMATE 

Eastern  Maryland  is  mild  in  climate,  and  is 
modified  by  the  ocean  breeze.  In  the  moun- 
tain regions  there  are  many  health  resorts,  as 
the  state  is  considered  very  healthful,  except  in 
the  lowlands. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  state  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
on  February  13,  1918. 

EDUCATION 

The  schools  of  Maryland  are  excellent,  and 
the  institutions  for  higher  learning  are  noted 
all  over  the  country.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, at  Baltimore,  is  one  of  the  best  and  is  more 
generously  endowed  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  More  than  250,000  children  of  school 
age  are  enrolled,  for  whom  are  provided  about 
2,750  schoolhouses  valued  at  approximately 
$15,000,000. 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Baltimore,  long  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
iron,  machinery  and  flour,  became  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  ships  and  munitions  of 
war  during  the  Great  War.  In  1904,  the  city 
was  visited  by  a  devastating  fire,  which  destroy- 
ed much  of  the  business  section,  but  it  has  since 
been  rebuilt.  The  Washington  monument,  163 
feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  statue  of 
Washington,  was  erected  September  12-13, 
1814,  in  honor  of  the  men  who  fell  defending 
Baltimore,  and  the  first  monument  ever  erected 
in  the  United  States  to  the  memory  of  Colum- 
bus is  also  at  Baltimore. 

Annapolis  is  the  capital,  and  home  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  which  was  es- 
tablished there  in  1845,  but  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  removed  to  Newport,  R. 
I.  With  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  academy 
was  restored  to  Annapolis.  Frederick,  claim- 
ed to  be  the  scene  of  the  encounter  between 
Barbara  Frietchie  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
and  the  home  of  Francis  S.  Key,  author  of  the 
National  anthem,  Cambridge,  Chestertown, 


Crisfield,  Easton,  Frostburg,  Hagerstown, 
Havre  de  Grace,  Salisbury  and  Westminster, 
are  all  important  points  in  Maryland. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Corn  and  wheat,  tobacco  and  fruits  are  the 
principal  agricultural  products  of  Maryland. 
The  manufacturing  interests  include  meat- 
packing, machine-shop  products,  clothing,  to- 
bacco, steel,  copper,  iron,  cotton  duck,  oyster 
packing,  leather,  flour,  cement  and  canned 
fruits.  Coal,  iron  and  copper  are  mined  ex- 
tensively in  the  mountain  regions.  Foreign 
commerce  is  carried  on  principally  through 
the  Baltimore  markets  and  harbor. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Maryland  reg- 
istered 311,312  men,  sent  into  the  service 
a  total  of  43,000  men,  or  1.3  percent.  Be- 
longing to  the  fifth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
the  state  filled  its  quota  of  subscriptions  to  the 
five  Liberty  Loans,  and  donated  generously  its 
proportion  of  time  and  money  to  the  various 
war  drives  and  other  patriotic  work. 


Massachusetts 


HISTORY 

Without  doubt  Massachusetts  was  visited  by 
the  Norsemen  500  years  before  Columbus,  but, 
as  they  made  no  settlements  or  permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  continent,  their  explorations 
are  of  little  value.  In  1497,  the  Cabots  dis- 
covered the  coast,  and  upon  that  fact  the 
English  based  their  claim  to  the  land.  The 
Plymouth  Colony  was  the  first  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, although  several  settlements  were  at- 
tempted before  the  landing  of  the  little  com- 
pany from  the  Mayflower  on  December  21, 
1620,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Plymouth  Rock, 
Mass.  The  history  of  this  band  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers  is  that  of  the  country  in  its  infancy, 
and  Massachusetts — one  of  the  birthplaces  of 
American  liberty — has  been  active  in  every 
movement  looking  toward  securing  and  safe- 
guarding that  priceless  possession.  It  was  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  has  never 
swerved  in  its  loyalty. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Massachusetts  is  about  185  miles  long,  from 
forty-seven  to  100  miles  in  width,  and  con- 
tains 8,315  square  miles.  Divided  into  three 
zones,  the  east  is  low  and  sandy,  the  central 
hilly,  and  the  western  mountainous.  The  Green 
Mountain  extension  in  the  west  separates  the 
Housatonic  River  from  that  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  its  greatest  elevation  is  Mount  Grey- 


lock,  which  is  3,535  feet  high.  There  is  a  sec- 
ond range  of  mountains  between  the  Housa- 
tonic and  Connecticut  rivers,  and  a  third  be- 
tween the  Connecticut  River  and  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic. 

Of  the  rivers  there  are  the  Housatonic,  Con- 
necticut, Farmington,  Westfield,  Fort,  Swift, 
Chickopee.,  Pawtucket,  Nashua,  Charles,  and 
Taunto-n.  The  Berkshire  Hills,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  Farmington  River,  furnish  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Off  the  coast  are  thirty-nine 
islands,  of  which  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard  are  the  largest.  There  are  a  number 
of  pleasure  resorts  and  bathing  beaches  on  the 
coast  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  is 
Revere  beach,  near  Boston. 

CLIMATE 

The  winters  are  extremely  severe,  especially 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  climatic 
changes  are  sudden  and  trying.  In  spite  of  the 
pure  air,  these  changes,  and  the  bleak,  pene- 
trating east  winds,  make  tuberculosis  very 
prevalent,  Along  the  coast  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  the  climate  is  healthful.  The 
rainfall  is  very  heavy,  and  there  are  no  severe 
droughts. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  Massachusetts  granted  partial  suffrage 
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to  women.     It  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment on  April  2,  1918. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  ex- 
ceptionally good,  and  the  people  generally  are 
better  educated  in  this  state  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  in  the  country.  The  state  has  ap- 
proximately 700,000  children  of  school  age  en- 
rolled, for  which  it  provides  practically  4,750 
schools,  valued  at  over  $100,000,000.  School 
attendance  is  obligatory,  and  the  teachers  are 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  their  work. 
Some  of  the  finest  educational  institutions  in 
the  country  are  in  the  state,  including  Har- 
vard University,  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Williams'  College,  Wellesley 
College,  Smith  College  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Boston  is  the  capital,  metropolis  and  city 
of  greatest  historic  importance  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  built  on  an  inlet  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  city  dates  back  to  1630,  when  it 
was  founded  by  John  Blackstone,  and  from 
then  on  its  citizens  have  been  making  history. 
On  its  soil  the  first  actual  battle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  fought  when  raw  colonials 
met  the  seasoned  English  regulars  on  Breed's 
Hill,  which  event  is  perpetuated  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument.  It  was  in  Boston  harbor,  in 
1773,  that  occurred  what  is  jocularly  termed 
the  "Boston  Tea  Party."  Here,  also,  is  the  old 
North  Church  from  which  was  shown  the  sig- 
nal which  sent  Paul  Revere  on  his  memorable 
ride  to  rouse  the  people  ;'  the  old  statehouse — 
Faneuil  Hall — and  monuments  innumerable  to 
commemorate  historic  events.  The  Boston 
Common,  the  Public  Gardens  and  other  smaller 
parks  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  cared  for, 
while  countless  little  cemeteries  and  burial 
grounds  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city. 

Yet,  old  .as  it  is  in  some  ways,  Boston  is 
thoroughly  abreast  of  modern  progress  and 
thought.  It  was  the  first  city  of  the  country 
to  establish  a  system  of  subways,  and  its  busi- 
ness houses  and  blocks  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  It  is  a  great 
intellectual  center,  gaining  the  name  of  "The 
Hub/'  because  of  its  influence  on  literature, 
education  and  the  arts.  Its  publishing  inter- 
ests are  many  and  varied,  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
Boston's  fish  and  oyster  industries  are  numer- 
ous, and  it  manufactures  boots,  shoes,  woolens, 
cottons,  carpets,  machinery,  hardware,  leather, 
and  similar  articles  in  almost  endless  profu- 
sion. 


Lowell  has  been  called  the  Manchester  of 
America  because  of  its  cotton,  print,  woolen, 
dye,  hosiery  and  carpet  productions.  The 
thirty-three-foot  falls  of  the  Merrimac  River, 
on  which  it  is  located,  provide  unlimited 
waterpower.  Cambridge,  the  home  of  Harvard 
University,  was  settled  in  1630,  and  is  located 
across  the  Charles  River  from  Boston.  .  Fall 
River,  with  its  deep  harbor  and  magnificent 
waterpower,  produces  cotton,  woolen,  bobbins, 
shuttles,  rubber,  wire  and  machinery,  and 
ships  direct  to  foreign  countries. 

Lynn  is  beautifully  located  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  is  noted  for  its  production  of 
women's  shoes,  electrical  supplies  and  lamps. 
Lawrence  obtains  its  immense  waterpower 
from  the  Merrimac  River,  by  means  of  a  gran- 
ite dam  across  the  rapids  at  that  point.  Spring- 
field was  settled  in  1635,  and  its  waterpower  is 
furnished  by  the  falls  of  the  Mills  River.  It 
has  long  been  a  manufacturing  center,  produc- 
ing army  rifles,  meat-packing  products,  auto- 
mobiles, railway  cars,  cotton  goods,  skates  and 
electrical  supplies,  and  it  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  United  States  Arsenals.  New  Bedford, 
on  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  a  great  center  for  the 
whaling  industry,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  shoes,  glass,  and 
paints. 

Salem,  settled  in  1628,  is  noted  for  its  past 
connection  with  the  witchcraft  fallacy,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  were  hanged  on 
Gallow's  Hill  during  that  period  of  frenzy  in 
1692.  It,  too,  is  now  a  great  manufacturing 
city,  producing  shoes  and  operating  vast  tan- 
neries and  cordage  works.  Worcester,  the  sec- 
ond city  in  Massachusetts,  is  located  on  the 
Blackstone  River,  and  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements,  wire,  boots  and  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, woolens,  hardware,  ironware  and  cotton 
fabrics.  It  has  so  many  educational  institu- 
tions that  it  is  sometimes  termed  the  "Aca- 
demic City." 

Other  places  of  importance  are  Brockton, 
Chelsea,  Fitchburg,  Ayer,  Haverhill,  Holyoke, 
Maiden,  Newton,  Sommerville,  Taunton,  Chic- 
opee,  Everett,  Gloucester,  Medford,  Neponset, 
a  famous  shipbuilding  center,  Newburyport, 
North  Adams,  Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Quincy. 
another  great  shipbuilding  center,  and  Wal- 
tham,  where  many  of  the  finest  watches  in  the 
world  are  made. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Massachusetts  produces  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
hay.  potatoes,  tobacco,  cranberries,  wool,  but- 
ter, cheese,  maple  sugar,  honey,  hay,  and  other 
agricultural  commodities,  but  is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  fisheries  and  manufactures.  The  mack- 
erel, cod  and  whale  fisheries  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. During  the  Great  War  the  ship- 
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building  industry,  which  had  declined  was 
greatly  revived,  and  all  of  the  factories,  whose 
equipment  permitted,  were  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions.  The  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  fairly  well  covered  in  the  above  par- 
agraphs relating  to  the  several  cities  of  the 
state.  Iron,  silver,  copper  and  coal  are  mined, 
and  gray  granite  and  white  marble,  as  well  as 
other  fine  building  stone,  are  quarried  and 
have  become  famous  because  of  their  beauty 
for  structural  purposes. 


WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Massachusetts 
registered  868,023  men,  sent  into  the  army 
114,000  men,  or  3.3  percent.  Camp  Devens, 
near  Aver,  was  one  of  the  cantonments  used 
for  the  training  of  troops  for  the  National 
Army.  Belonging  to  the  first  Federal  Reserve 
District,  Massachusetts  made  a  record  for 
itself  in  the  Liberty  Loans  and  other  war 
drives  and  as  usual  proved  that  its  citizens 
are  real  Americans  in  the  highest  conception 
of  the  word. 


Michigan 


HISTORY 

The  first  settlements  in  Michigan,  dating 
back  to  1650,  were  made  by  the  French  Mis- 
sionaries, and  some  of  the  missions  later  be- 
came military  posts,  and  all  of  the  region  now 
included  in  the  state  of  Michigan  was  ceded 
to  the  British  by  the  French  in  1763.  Soon 
after  English  soldiers  occupied  the  newly- 
acquired  forts,  the  Indian  chief  Pontiac  went 
on  the  war  path,  capturing  and  destroying  the 
outlying  forts,  and  besieging  Detroit,  founded 
in  1701,  for  a  long  period.  With  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  American  Revolution,  Great  Britain 
ceded  this  territory  to  the  United  States,  but 
did  not  relinquish  it  until  1795.  The  subse- 
quent year  the  lower  peninsula  was  formed  in- 
to Wayne  County  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
and,  in  1800,  was  made  a  part  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

In  1805,  Michigan  Territory  was  formed -of 
the'  lower  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula, from  which  strips  have  later  been  taken 
and  added  to  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  1818,  what 
is  now  Wisconsin,  and  that  part  of  Minnesota 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  added  to 
Michigan ;  and  a  further  addition,  in  1834,  was 
made  of  the  remainder  of  Minnesota,  all  of 
Iowa  and  part  of  the  Dakotas.  With  the  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  to  the  Union  as  a  s.|ate, 
January  26,  1837,  it  was  cut  down  to  practi- 
cally its  present  proportions.  The  small  strip 
of  land,  including  Toledo,  was  claimed  by 
Ohio,  but  retained  by  Michigan  until  it  re- 
ceived all  of  the  upper  peninsula  in  return  for 
the  600  square  miles  in  dispute. 

During  ^the  War  of  1812,  General  Brock  of 
the  British  army  forced  General  Hull  to  sur- 
render Detroit  and  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
but  following  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie, 
September  10,  1813,  General  Harrison  re-won 
Detroit,  breaking  the  strength  of  the  English 
and  their  Indian  allies  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames, 
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Michigan  contains  57,430  square  miles,  com- 
prises two  very  irregular  peninsulas,  the  upper 
of  which  lies  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  lower,  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie.  Por- 
cupine Mountain,  2,023  feet  in  height,  is  the 
greatest  elevation  in  the  state.  The  upper  pen- 
insula is  rugged,  but  the  lower  is  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  very  fertile.  The  state  has  over 
1,600  miles  of  lake  shore,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  shipping  industries.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Muskegon,  Grand,  Cheboygan, 
Thunder  Bay,  Manistee,  Little  Manistee,  Sag- 
inaw,  Huron,  Au  Sable,  Taquamenow,  Manis- 
tique,  Escanaba,  Ford,  Menominee,  Sturgeon, 
Portage,  Ontonagon,  and  Detroit.  There  are 
many  lakes  in  Michigan,  the  scenery  is  beau- 
tiful and  the  section  is  much  visited  by  tour- 
ists. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  varied,  but  healthful.  The 
summers  are  generally  hot,  and  the  winters,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  peninsula,  very  cold  and 
bleak.  The  rainfall  is  moderate. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Dry  for  some  time  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  Michigan  rat- 
ified it  Januarjr  2,  1919.  The  state  granted 
partial  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

Michigan  ranks  very  high  with  regard  to  the 
excellence  of  its  school  system  and  schools,  a 
permanent  educational  fund  having  been  cre- 
ated by  the  setting  aside  of  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion of  land,  which  property  has  become  so 
valuable  as  to  provide  large  means  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  Approximately 
700,000  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled, 
and  for  them  about  10,000  schoolhouses  are 
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provided,  the  value  of  which  nearly  reaches 
$75,000,000.  Among  the  best  known  of  the 
institutions  for  higher  learning  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Detroit,  the  metropolis  of  Michigan,  is  the 
center  of  the  automobile  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  De- 
troit River.  It  not  only  commands  a  heavy 
trade  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lake 
cities,  but  also  as  the  western  gateway  to  Can- 
ada. The  importance  of  the  automobile  inter- 
ests in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the 
city  cannot  be  given  in  actual  figures,  as  they 
vary  with  each  year,  but  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  industry  can  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  third  largest  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
accepted  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  war  or- 
ders, including  Liberty  engines  for  airplanes, 
many  thousands  of  motor  trucks,  officers'  cars, 
trailers,  tanks,  ambulance  bodies,  shells,  etc., 
The  manufacture  of  railway  and  street  cars, 
stoves  and  iron  and  copper  products  also  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  city's  activities.  De- 
troit also  has  large  shipyards,  which  were  kept 
busy  during  the  Great  War,  to  aid  in  supply- 
ing ship  bottoms  to  take  place  of  those  sunk 
during  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

Grand  Rapids  is  the  second  city  of  Michigan 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  furniture.  It 
also  manufactures  wagons,  mirrors  and  wool- 
ens, and  its  cooperage  is  recognized  as  excel- 
lent. Jackson  is  also  a  manufacturing  center, 
producing  flour,  paper,  sewer  pipe,  carriages 
and  wagons.  Muskegon  possesses  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  manufactures  lumber,  pottery, 
wagons,  flour  and  lead  products.  Kalamazoo, 
located  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  is  famed  for 
its  clothing,  paper,  automobiles,  furniture, 
flour,  machinery  and  patent  medicine  indus- 
tries. Port  Huron  uses  its  magnificent  water- 
power  to  manufacture  ships,  lumber  and  sim- 
ilar products.  Battle  Creek,  the  home  of  a 
famous  sanitarium,  is  noted  for  its  production 


of  various  foods  and  cereals,  as  well  as  farm 
implements.  Adrian  has  large  manufacturing 
interests  and  is  located  near  the  Raisin  River. 
Flint  produces  lumber,  woolens,  carriages  and 
wagons  and  flour. 

Ann  Arbor,  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Hu- 
ron River,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  State 
University,  and  it  also  has  large  manufactur- 
ing interests.  Lansing,  the  capital,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Cedar 
rivers.  Its  products  include  automobiles,  flour, 
beet  sugar,  canned  goods  and  machinery.  Bay 
City  is  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  lumber 
and  salt  manufacturing.  Saginaw  has  large 
planing  mills,  iron  works  and  boiler  shops,  and 
produce^  furniture,  coal,  beet  sugar,  lumber, 
salt  and  plate  glass.  Other  important  cities  are 
Alpena,  Calumet,  Ishpeming,  Manistee,  Mar- 
quette,  Menominee,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  west 
Bay  City. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Michigan  carries  on  agriculture,  lumbering, 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  It  raises  im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  hops,  pota- 
toes, fruits,  druggists'  herbs  and  other  similar 
produce.  Its  stockraising  and  dairying  inter- 
ests are  important,  and  its  wool  clip  heavy. 
The  copper  mines  of  the  upper  peninsula  are 
the  richest  in  the  world,  and  they  are  exten- 
sively operated.  Iron,  salt,  bituminous  coal, 
petroleum,  gypsum,  glass  sand,  lime,  grind- 
stones, fine  clay,  building  stones,  and  sub- 
stances from  which  tanner's  bark  extract,  char- 
coal and  potash  can  be  made,  are  found  in 
abundance  and  of  a  high  grade. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Michigan  register- 
ed 858,065  men,  and  sent  into  the  service 
123,000,  or  3.6  percent.  Belonging  to  the  sev- 
enth and  ninth  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
Michigan  made  a  magnificent  record  in  the 
Liberty  Loans  and  other  war  drives.  Camp 
Ouster,  near  Battle  Creek,  was  used  as  a  can- 
tonment for  training  soldiers  for  the  National 
Army  during  the  Great  War. 


Minnesota 


HISTORY 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  whites,  and  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  it,  the  land  now  in- 
cluded in  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  the  battle- 
field of  the  Dakota  and  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
part  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  then 
to  the  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 


and  Minnesota  territories,  and  that  west  of  the 
river  belonged  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It 
was  first  visited  in  1659  by  some  French 
traders,  and  a  few  posts  were  established  by 
Du  Luth  in  1678.  Father  Hennepin  reached 
St.  Anthony's  Falls  in  1680,  and  other  early 
explorers  visited  the  region.  It  remained  a 
fur-trading  section  only,  until  1819,  when  Col- 
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onel  Leavenworth,  building  Fort  Snelling,  ex- 
plored the  country.  St.  Paul  was  settled  by  a 
colony  from  Switzerland  in  1830,  being  known 
as  the  Pembina  settlement,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  supposed  they  were  within  the  confines 
of  British  Columbia. 

On  March  3,  1849,  Minnesota  was  made  a 
territory,  with  it  at  that  time  being  included 
that  part  of  Dakota  between  the  west  boundary 
of  the  state  and  the  White  Earth  and  Missouri 
rivers.  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  state,  May  14,  1858,  the  western  portion 
continuing  as  the  territory  of  Minnesota  until 
1861,  when  it  was  made  the  Dakota  territory. 
The  early  settlers  had  much  trouble  with  the 
savage  Indians  and,  as  late  as  1862,  occurred  a 
massacre  by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  which  over 
800  people  were  killed;  but  the  rebellion  was 
subdued  and,  since  then,  there  has  been  no 
further  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in  the  state. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Beginning  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
terminating  in  Lake  Superior,  Minnesota  is 
separated  from  Canada  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
a  river.  Its  extreme  length  is  380  miles,  its 
greatest  width  is  360  miles,  and  its  area  is 
79,205  square  miles.  The  state  is  the  crest  of 
the  great  North  American  low  plain,  and  prac- 
tically the  center  of  the  continent,  the  drainage 
to  the  south  being  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and,  to  the  north,  into 
Hudson  Bay.  The  state  is  an  undulating  plain, 
of  an  average  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  its  great- 
est elevation  being  Misquah  Hill,  2,400  feet  in 
height.  Over  one-half  of  the  state  is  prairie 
land,  interspersed  with  small  belts  of  timber 
and  many  little  lakes. 

The  Mississippi  River  has  its  main  source  in 
Lake  Itasca,  1,680  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
other  lakes  of  importance  are:  Leech,  Red, 
Mille  Lac,  Vermilion,  •  Winnibigoshish,  Big 
Stone,  Otter  Tail  and  nearly  7,000  more  of  a 
smaller  size.  In  addition  to  the  Mississippi 
River  there  are  the  Minnesota,  Zumbro,  Can- 
non, Crow,  Wing,  Willow,  St.  Croix,  Rum,  Buf- 
falo, Wild  Rice',  Thief,  Roseau,  and  the  Little 
and  Big  Fork,  as  well  are  many  other  smaller 
watercourses.  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  the 
Minnehaha  Falls  are  famous,  the  former  be- 
cause of  furnishing  waterpower  for  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  latter  on  account  of  its  great 
beauty  and  association  with  Longfellow's 
poem,  "Hiawatha." 

CLIMATE 

The  air  is  pure  and  dry;  and,  although  the 
winters  are  severe,  the  summers  are  pleasant, 
the  cool  breezes  at  night  relieving  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day.  The  climate  is  regarded  as  ex- 
cellent for  those  with  a  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis. 


GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Minnesota  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  on  January  17,  1919,  and  has 
granted  partial  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

Minnesota  has  one  of  the  best  public  school 
systems  in  the  country,  -and  its  institutions  for 
the  acquiring  of  higher  learning  are  most  ex- 
cellent. 'The  state  has  relatively  500,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  enrolled,  and  its  school- 
houses  number  about  10,000  which  are  valued 
at  nearly  $75,000,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Minneapolis,  which  is  located  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  divided  into  an 
east  and  west  division  connected  by  several  fine 
bridges.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  furnish 
such  unsurpassed  waterpower  that  the  manu- 
facturing interests  are  extremely  important, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  production 
of  flour,  Minneapolis  being  the  flour  center  of 
the  world.  In  addition  to  the  great  flour  manu- 
facturing plants,  Minneapolis  produces  im- 
mense amounts  of  lumber,  furniture,  clothing, 
iron  and  steel  goods,  paper  machinery  and 
similar  articles.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
is  located  here,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions are  also  found  in  the  city. 

St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  Minnesota,  is  also 
located  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
immediately  below  and  adjoining  Minneapolis. 
Father  Hennepin  wras  the  first  white  man 
known  to  have  visited  St.  Paul,  but  the  first 
official  entry  was  not  made  until  1837  by  Pierre 
Parent,  who  two  years  later  sold  what  is  now 
the  center  of  the  commercial  district  for  $30. 
The  name  of  the  city  comes  from  a  little  log 
chapel  built  in  1841  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Both  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  between  whom  exists  a  friendly 
and  stimulating  spirit  of  rivalry,  are  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  in  and  about  them  are  de- 
lightful points  of  interest,  including  Carver's 
Bluff,  White  Bear  and  Eagle  lakes,  Lake  Como 
and  the  two  falls, — St.  Anthony  and  Minne- 
haha. St.  Paul  is  a  great  railroad  center,  and 
it  manufactures  vast  quantities  of  lumber 
products,  furniture  and  stoves. 

Duluth  is  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial center,  having  valuable  stockyards, 
iron  and  steel,  flour,  machine  shop,  blast  fur- 
naces and  shipping  interests.  Winona,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  produces  flour,  lumber, 
patent  medicines  and  agricultural  implements. 
Stillwater  is  important  as  a  railroad  center  of 
the  St.  Croix  district,  and  large  manufactur- 
ing and  lumber  interests.  Mankato  is  in  a 
beautiful  lake  region  where  the  Blue  Earth 
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River  enters  the  Minnesota  River,  and  has  large 
industries.  Red  Wing  is  located  on  the  point 
of  the  Mississippi  River  where  it  expands  into 
Lake  Pepin,  considered  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  river.  Faribault  has  some  im- 
portant agricultural  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests and  is  the  home  of  several  educational 
institutions.  Other  important  cities  are  as 
follows:  Albert  Lea,  Austin,  Brainerd,  Crooks- 
ton,  Fergus  Falls,  Little  Falls,  New  Ulm, 
Owatonna,  Rochester  and  St.  Cloud. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  The  mineral  resources  of 
the  state  include  copper,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
slate,  glass  sand,  sandstone,  granite,  pipe- 
stone  and  other  building  stones,  but  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  more  important 
agriculturally  than  otherwise.  The  develop- 


ment of  the  flour  industry  growing  out  of  its 
immense  wheat  production  has  been  almost 
phenomenal,  the  great  plants  connected  with 
this  activity  representing  the  investment  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  affording  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  workers. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Minnesota  regis- 
tered 533,717  men  and  sent  into  the  service  from 
all  sources  86,000  men,  or  2.5  per  cent.  Be- 
longing to  the  ninth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
Minnesota  filled  its  quoto  of  subscriptions  to 
the  Liberty  Loans,  and  contributed  with  its 
customary  generosity  to  the  various  other  war 
drives  and  patriotic  work.  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  subsequent  to  the  war,  the  state  just 
as  truly  proved  its  patriotism  and  progressive 
spirit  which  in  the  past  has  ranked  it  among 
the  leading  states  of  the  Union. 


Mississippi 


HISTORY. 


The  state  is  named  for  the  great  Mississippi 
River,  so-called  from  an  Jndian  name  meaning 
"Father  of  Waters,"  and  was  first  explored  by 
De  Soto  in  1541-42,  at  which  time  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  savage  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
and  Natchez  Indians.  LaSalle  visited  the  coun- 
try in  1681,  but  not  until  1698  was  there  any 
attempt  to  make  a  settlement,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Biloxi  in 
1700.  During  the  early  history  of  this  section 
much  trouble  was  given  the  whites  by  the*. In- 
dians who  continued  hostile.  When  the  French 
ceded  so  much  territory  to  the  British  in  1763, 
Mississippi  was  included,  and  was  then  made 
a  part  of  Georgia,  and  in  turn,  in  1783,  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States  when  ceded 
to  it  by  the  British. 

Mississippi  became  a  territory  in  1798,  and 
after  Alabama  was  taken  from  it  to  form  a 
territory.  Mississippi  became  a  state,  Decem- 
ber 1.0, 1817.  With  other  of  the  southern  states 
it  seceded  in  1861,  being  the  second  to  leave  the 
Union,  but  was  readmitted  on  February  234 
1870.  During  the  war  between  the  states  some 
of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  conflict 
were  fought  on  its  soil,  including  those  of 
Corinth  and  Jackson,  while  the  sieges  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  upon  the  outcome. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mississippi  has  an  extreme  length  of  332 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  189  miles, 
with  a  direct  coast  line  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico 


of  ninety  miles,  and  an  irregular  one  of  175 
miles  and  has  an  area  of  46,340  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  rising  in  Coal  Spur 
hill  to  602  feet,  the  greatest  height.  The  bot- 
tom lands  lie  between  Vicksburg  and  the  Ten- 
nessee border,  and  when  drained  are  very  fer- 
tile. The  Mississippi,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  Tal~ 
lahatchie,  Homochitto,  Sunflower,  Pearl,  Pas- 
cagoula,  Tombigbee,  and  Tennessee  are  the 
leading  watercourses.  While  there  is  no  real 
coal,  some  lignite  is  found,  and  lime,  sandstone 
and  pottery  clays  are  present. 

CLIMATE. 

The  summers  are  long  and  very  hot,  the  win- 
ters mild,  and  ice  and  snow  are  practically  un- 
known. The  rainfall  is  heavy,  increasing  near 
the  Gulf.  In  the  lowlands  the  climate  is  very 
unhealthful. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Dry  for  some  time  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Prohibition  Amendment,  Mississippi  rati- 
fied it  on  January  9,  1919.  The  state  has 
granted  partial  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  of  Mississippi  are  not  as 
good  as  in  some  of  the  other  states,  and  the 
whites  and  colored  pupils  are  separated.  About 
600,000  pupils  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  and 
for  them  are  provided  nearly  9,000  school- 
houses,  valued  at  something  like  $5,000,000. 
There  are  some  excellent  universities,  colleges 
and  technical  schools  in  the  state, 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Vicksburg.  which  is  a  port  of  entry  located 
>n  a  bluff  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
liver,  is>  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  south- 
•  rn  cities.  It  is  the  site  of  an  old  Spanish  fort, 
and  was  settled  in  1824  by  Neivitt  Vick,  from 
vhich  it  takes  its  name.  During  the  war  be* 
ween  the  states  it  was  besieged  by  General 
'arant,  and  surrendered  on  July  4,  1863,  after 
several  months'  attack.  It  is  a  very  important 
shipping  center,  and  has  large  machine-shops, 
planing  -mills,  foundries  and  cotton-seed  plants. 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  is  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pearl  River.  Its  prin- 
cipal industries  are  its  cotton-seed  mills  and 
lumber  factories.  Meridian  is  the  center  of 
heavy  cotton  and  lumber  interests.  Natchez, 
is  second  in  size  to  Vicksburg,  and  a  very  im- 
portant point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Its 
cotton  forms  the  staple  commodity  of  its  ship- 
ping interests.  Other  important  cities  are 
Aberdeen,  Biloxi,  Canton,  Columbus,  Corinth, 
Greenville,  Greenwood,  Water  Valley,  Wesson 
and  West  Point. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Decidedly  an  agricultural  state,  Mississippi 
ranks  second  only  to  Georgia  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  It  also  produces  rice,  corn,  sugar, 
sweet  potatoes  and  many  tropical  fruits.  Stock 
raising  has  become  an  important  industry.  Of 
late  years,  Spanish  moss  for  packing  and  mat- 


tresses, wild  «ane,  utilized  for  paper  stock,  tar, 
resin,  turpentine  and  jute  are  marketed  and     , 
shipped  north. 

The  thickly  grown  forest  regions  of  the 
swamps  of  Mississippi  comprise  oak,  hickory, 
black  walnut,  butternut,  dogwood,  black  and 
sweet  gum,  beech,  sycamore,  mulberry,  pine, 
cypress,  live  oak,  pawpaw,  persimmon,  chicka- 
saw  plum,  Ogeechee  lime  and  similar  trees. 
Several  varieties  of  wild  grapes  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  production  of  lumber 
and  cotton  byproducts  has  been  given  consider- 
able attention  and  these  fields  have  been  scarce- 
ly entered  as  yet.  The  natural  resources  of 
Mississippi  are  many  and  valuable,  and  as  much 
of  its  land  has  not  yet  been  drained,  its  possi- 
bilities are  limitless  and  still  to  be  fully  devel- 
oped. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Mississippi  regis- 
tered 339,157  men,  sent  into  the  service  from 
all  sources -58,000  men,  or  1.7  per  cent.  Be- 
longing to  the  sixth  and  eighth  Federal  Reserve 
District,  Mississippi  responded  loyally  to  the 
request  for  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loans, 
filling  its  quota,  and  displayed  just  as  much 
interest  in  donating  generously  to  the  various 
war  drives  and  other  patriotic  work,  realizing 
the  necessity  to  provide  ample  funds  for  prose- 
cuting the  Great  War  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 


Missouri 


HISTORY, 

Missouri,  which  means  "Muddy  Water,"  in 
the  language  of  the  Red  Man,  aptly  describes 
the  mighty  stream  from  which  the  state  takes 
its  name.  At  one  time  it  was  included  with 
Louisiana,  and  its  first  settlement  was  at  Fort 
Orleans,  in  1719.  Ste.  Genevieve  is  the  oldest 
town,  and  was  founded  in  1755,  St.  Louis  com- 
ing into  being  in  1764,  and  several  other  vil- 
lages were  established  by  the  French  about  the 
same  time.  In  1812,  when  Louisiana  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  the  part  now  included  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  was  made  Missouri  terri- 
tory, and  included  with  it  were  the  present 
states  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  western  Minnesota, 
Oklahoma,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  the  greater 
part  of  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

When  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  state  in  1821,  the  territory  of  Missouri  still 
included  the  remainder  of  this  region,  with  the 
exception  of  Arkansas,  until  1834,  when  a  sub- 
division was  again  made.  A  vast  amount  of 
dissension  arose  over  the  question  of  whether 
Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  as  "free"  or 


"slave,"  and  was  decided  by  admitting  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  state,  but  providing,  under  the 
famous  "Missouri  Compromise,"  that  no  state 
north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  should  be  slave. 
The  controversy  was  resumed  over  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1854,  when  the 
Compromise  bill  was  repealed.  Although  a 
slave  state,  Missouri  remained  loyal,  and 
suffered  terribly  during  the  war  between  the 
states,  as  did  all  of  the  border  states. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Missouri,  which  has  an  area  of  68,735  square 
miles,  is  one  of  the  most  varied  of  all  of  the 
western  states  with  reference  to  soil,  products, 
climate  and  surface.  It  is  265  miles  long  and 
145  miles  broad,  and  that  part  north  of  the 
Missouri  River  is  either  level  or  gently  un- 
dulating, except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills 
along  the  smaller  streams.  In  the  southern 
part  the  state  is  broken  and  rugged,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  detached  elevations  from  500 
to  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  two  mountain 
ranges, — the  Iron  Mountains  in  the  southeast- 


A  SMALL,  ACTIVE  DINOSAUR,  ABOUT  FIVE  FEET    IN    HEIGHT.      FOUND    IN    MISSOURI 


A  GREAT  MARINE  LIZARD-LIKE  FORM  FROM  THE  KANSAS-MISSOURI  CHALK. 
The  long  and  powerful  jaws  were  armed  with   numerous  sharp  teeth  and  the  limbs  were  developed  into 
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ern  part,  and  the  Ozarks  in  the  southwestern. 
Wide  bottom  lands,  lakes,  lagoons,  islands  and 
impenetrable  cypress  swamps  are  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  forms  the  entire  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  state.  This  river,  with  the 
Missouri, — in  the  northwestern  corner,  form- 
ing and  then  continuing  across  the  state  for 
250  miles  to  the  Mississippi,  the  western  boun- 
dary for  about  200  miles, — are  the  two  prin- 
cipal watercourses;  but  others  of  importance 
are  the  Osage,  Gasconade,  Chariton,  Grand,  St. 
Francis,  Meramec  and  Des  Moines. 

Missouri  has  some  beautiful  caverns,  and 
underground  lakes  and  streams,  valuable 
saline,  sulphur  and  other  springs.  The  coal 
fields  cover  nearly  one-third  of  the  state,  and 
the  soil  in  the  other  portions  is  extremely  fer- 
tile. There  are  a  countless  number  of  sun- 
flowers in  Missouri  and  adjoining  states,  and 
there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
leaders  of  the  Mormons  went  forth  from 
Missouri  to  find  more  congenial  surroundings 
they  sowed  sunflower  seeds  along  their  path, 
so  that  when  their  people  followed  them  the 
next  year  they  found  marked  out  for  them  a 
distinct  " Sunflower  Trail." 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  subject  to  very  sudden  and 
great  variations.  The  summers  are  long  and 
hot,  the  winters  usually  mild  and  of  short  dur- 
ation, and  the  greatest  rainfall  is  in  May. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  Missouri  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  on  January  16,  1919. 

EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  of  Missouri  are  exception- 
ally good,  and  separate  schools  are  maintained 
for  the  white  and  colored  pupils.  Nearly  800,- 
000  pupils  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  and  for 
them  are  provided  about  12,000  schools  valued 
at  $75,000,000.  Some  of  the  best  educational 
institutions  for  acquiring  a  higher  education 
are  found  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  Missouri,  is 
located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
twenty-one  miles  below  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Illinois,  and  is  connected  with 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able bridges  in  the  country.  Ranking  as  the 
fourth  city  in  the  Union,  St.  Louis  lives  up  to 
its  reputation,  and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  as  a  commercial  and  industrial 
center.  In  the  production  of  beer  and  wine  it 
had  an  international  reputation. 

The  tobacco  factories  of  St.  Louis  are  the 
largest  in  the  world  and,  as  a  producing  center 


for  snuff,  flour,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes, 
stoves,  chemicals  and  drugs,  the  city  stands  ex- 
ceptionally high,  while  its  horse  and  mule  mar- 
kets are  famous.  It  is  a  great  shipping  center 
for  live  stock,  cotton,  meats  and  similar  com- 
modities, for  many  railroads  center  here,  and 
it  also  has  a  great  river  trade.  Its  public 
buildings,  Union  depot  and  Botanical  Garden 
are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world, 
while  its  educational  institutions  are  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none. 

Kansas  City,  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  on  high  bluffs 
overlooking  the  country,  is  one  of  the  great 
livestock  markets  of  the  world.  The  stock- 
yards here  are  very  extensive,  and  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  meat-packing,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  furniture  and  railroad  supplies 
is  immense.  Both  over  the  numerous  railroads 
which  pass  through  the  city,  and  the  channels 
of  commerce  afforded  by  the  waterways,  Kan- 
sas City  carries  on  an  enormous  trade  in  live- 
stock grain  and  meat  products,  as  well  as  other 
commodities. 

St.  Joseph  is  also  the  home  of  large  stock- 
yards and  meat-packing  interests,  and  pro- 
duces in  addition  flour,  men's  shirts  and  over- 
alls. Sedalia  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultur- 
al country,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the 
commodities  therein  raised,  as  well  as  in  the 
ones  required  in  this  district.  Springfield, 
which  is  the  county  seat  of  Green  County, 
manufactures  engines,  boilers,  cotton  goods 
and  similar  articles.  Hannibal,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  manufactures 
lime,  cement,  cigars,  flour,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital  city,,  is  on  the 
Missouri  river  near  the  center  of  the  state, 
and  in  addition  to  having  the  capitol  building 
is  also  the  home  of  the  state  penitentiary.  It 
manufactures  bricks,  flour  and  wagons.  Other 
important  towns  are  Aurora,  Brookfield,  Car- 
thage, Clinton,  Columbia,  Chillicothe,  De  Soto, 
Fulton,  Independence,  Joplin,  Kirksville,  Lou- 
isiana, Marshall,  Mexico,  Moberly,  Nevada,  St. 
Charles,  Trenton  and  Webb  City. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Missouri  ranks  third  as  an  agricultural  state, 
and  produces  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  hay  hemp,  sorghum,  castor- 
oil  beans,  orchard  fruits,  cotton,  cattle  and 
mules,  and  its  dairy  interests  are  so  valuable 
as  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  its  commer- 
cial life.  Coal  and  iron  are  extensively  mined ; 
lead  is  abundant ;  great  quarries  of  brown,  buff 
and  red  sandstone ;  and  white,  red  and  various 
colored  marbles  are  operated ;  and  slate,  onyx, 
limestone,  grindstones,  fire  and  potter's  clay, 
kaolin  and  glass  sand  abound.  The  wine-mak- 
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ing  interests  formerly  were  so  heavy  as  to  make 
the  state  of  Missouri  second  only  to  California 
in  grape  culture. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under   the    selective    Draft   Missouri   regis- 
tered 749,461  men,  and  sent  into  the  service 


115,000  men,  or  3.3  percent.  Belonging  to  the 
eighth  and  tenth  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
the  state  subscribed  its  quota  in  all  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loans,  and  contributed  generously  to  the 
various  war  drives  and  other  patriotic  work 
during  the  Great  War. 


Montana 


HISTORY 

Montana,  meaning  mountain  lands,  formerly 
belonged  to  Idaho,  but  was  made  a  separate 
territory,  May  26,  1864,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  a  state,  November  8,  1889.  In 
the  meanwhile  about  2,000  square  miles  were 
added  from  the  Dakotas  during  1873.  The 
Custer  Massacre  occurred  in  Montana,  on  the 
banks  of  th6  Little  Big  Horn  River,  June  25, 
1876,  and  was  the  culmination  of  serious  In- 
dian troubles.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1861,  Montana  began  to  grow,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  progressive  states  of  the  west. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  sections — 
two-thirds  being  the  rolling,  sage  brush  and 
bunch  grass  of  the  eastern  portion,  and  the 
western  third  of  40,000  square  miles  of  moun- 
tain ranges  rising  from  8,000  feet  to  Mt.  Doug- 
las'  lofty  peak  of  11,300  feet.  The  state  con- 
tains 145,310  square  miles  or  94,000,000  acres, 
and  in  former  years  fully  38,000,000  acres  were 
devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  Bad  Lands 
of  the  Lower  Yellowstone  are  composed  of 
a  soft,  easily  disintegrating  clayey  rock,  the 
dust  from  which  is  worse  than  any  desert  sand! 

The  leading  rivers  are  the  Yellowstone,  with 
its  magnificent  falls, '  the  Columbia,  the  Sas- 
katchewan, Missouri,  and  the  Three  Forks'. 
Other  rivers  in  Montana  are  the  Flathead,  Mis- 
soula,  Fort,  Big  Black,  Bitter  Root,  Milk,  Mus- 
selshell,  Big  Horn,  Little  Big  Horn,  Powder 
and  Tongue.  The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri 
River,  with  the  smaller  ones  above  them,  have 
a  waterpower  ten  times  greater  than  those  of 
St.  Anthony,  at  Minneapolis. 

CLIMATE 

While  the  winters  in  Montana  are  severe 
and  the  summer  months  hot,  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  renders  the  climate  singularly 
healthful.  The  rainfall  is  slight,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  amount  of  the  agricultural 
land  has  to  be  irrigated. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  and  state  officers  are  elected . 
for  four  years.     Dry  for  some  time  prior  to 
the   passage    of  the   Prohibition   Amendment, 


Montana  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  states  to 
ratify  it,  doing  so  under  date  of  February  19, 
1918.  The  state  has  granted  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  people  of  Montana  appreciate  the  value 
of  educational  advantages,  and  practically  all 
of  the  pupils  of  school  age  are  enrolled.  For 
the  children  are  provided  about  3,000  school- 
houses  valued  at  $12,000,000.  The  state  has 
some  excellent  institutions  for  acquiring  a 
higher  educational  training  along  classic,  pro- 
fessional or  technical  lines. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Butte  is  the  center  of  vast  gold,  silver  and 
copper-mining  industries.  It  is  located  on  Deer 
Lodge  River,  and  lies  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Billings — one  of  the  cities  of  newer 
growth — is  noted  for  its  great  sugar-beet  in- 
dustries. Helena,  the  capital  and  chief  rail- 
road center  of  Montana,  is  located  in  Prickly 
Pear  Valley,  and 'for  its  size  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the  world.  Here 
are  located  some  of  the  most  valuable  gold 
and  silver  lodes  ever  discovered. 

Great  Falls,  with  its  enormous  waterpower, 
is  noted  for  its  smelting  works,  flour-mills,  min- 
ing and  agricultural  implement  plants.  Mis- 
soula — an  important  railroad  center— is  noted 
for  its  iron,  tile  and  lumber  mills  and  brick 
yards.  Anaconda  is  a  great  copper  produc- 
ing center,  and  Bozeman  has  large  flour  mills. 
Deer  Lodge  is  extensively  interested  in  gold 
mining,  and  Beaver  Head  is  a  factory  center. 
Kalispell,  Livingston,  Miles  City,  Red  Lodge 
and  Walkerville  are  also  important  mining  and 
manufacturing  centers. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Over  60,000  square  miles  of  Montana's  area 
are  underlaid  with  coal,  which  produces  coke 
of  excellent  quality.  The  copper  fields  of  Mon- 
tana are  among  the  most  important  in  the 
world,  and  its  deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  lead 
are  almost  inexhaustible.  Pink  prophyry,  gray 
granite,  cream  colored  sandstone,  white  and 
tinted  marbles,  limestone,  fireclay,  plumbago, 
quicksilver,  zinc  and  other  minerals  are  found 
abundantly. 
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Stock-raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
the  bottom  and  valley  lands  yield  oats,  spring 
and  fall  wheat,  barley,  potatoes  and  other 
roots.  When  Montana  was  o/riginally  settled  it 
\vas  believed  that  its  forests  were  inexhaust- 
ible, but  those  with  a  broader  vision  have  fore- 
seen the  necessity  of  conserving  the  nation's 
natural  resources.  Therefore,  a  number  of 
forest  preserves  have  been  set  aside  in  Mon- 
tana, and  other  states,  and  placed  under  gov- 
ernment supervision. 


WAR  ACTIVITIES 


Under  the  Selective  Draft  Montana  regis- 
tered 194,168  men,  and  had  sent  into  the  service 
a  total  of  34,000  men,  or  1.0  per  cent,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Belonging  to  the  ninth 
Federal  Reserve  District.  Montana  filled  its 
quota  in  the  various  Liberty  Loans  and  other 
war  drives,  and  proved  itself  truly  American 
in  every  way. 


Nebraska 


HISTORY 

Nebraska,  originally  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  was 
included  with  Missouri  territory  until  May, 
1854,  when  it  was  created  a  territory.  At  that 
time  it  extended  from  the  Missouri  River  west 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  40th 
parallel  to  Canada,  but  in  March,  1863,  it  was 
reduced  to  its  present  proportions.  Nebraska 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  March  1,  1867, 
its  admission  having  been  retarded  on  account 
of  the  controversy  arising  over  the  old  ques- 
tion of  "free  or  slave,"  which  involved  Kan- 
sas as  well  and  brought  up  the  doctrine  of  pop: 
ular  sovereignty  advocated  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. ' 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Nebraska  is  425  miles  in  length  and  200 
miles  in  breadth,  contains  76,840  square  miles, 
and  is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  with  but  few 
hills,  and  possesses  a  very  fertile  soil.  Prac- 
tically all  arable,  it  is  a  great  agricultural  and 
grazing  country,  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
west, where  there  is  a  small  area  of  "bad 
lands."  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri, 
Platte,  Republican,  Elkhorn,  Loup,  Niobrara, 
Great  and  Little  Nemeha  and  Weeping  Water. 
A  deep,  rich  loam,  the  soil  is  underlaid  with 
porous  clay,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  with- 
standing drought,  Originally  the  great  plains 
were  covered  with  a  grass,  deep  red  in  color, 
which  has  gradually  disappeared.  Nebraska 
has  very  little  timber  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  watercourses. 

CLIMATE 

Very  invigorating  and  healthful,  the  climate 
of  Nebraska  is  neither  as  hot  in  summer  nor 
severe  in  winter  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
states,  although  there  are  occasional  excep- 
tions, when  both  drought  and  blizzard  visit 
this  region  according  to  the  season. 
GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 


years.  Dry  before  the  passage  of  the  Prohi- 
bition Amendment,  Nebraska  ratified  it  Jan- 
uary 16,  1919.  The  state  has  granted  partial, 
suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

Ranking  high  among  the  western  states  on 
account  of  public  schools,  Nebraska  has  en- 
rolled practically  300,000  children,  for  whom 
are  provided  nearly  9,000  schoolhouses  valued 
at  approximately  $25,000,000.  Its  educational 
institutions  of  a  higher  grade  are  most  excel- 
lent. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Omaha,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  on  bluffs  eighty  feet  high,  is  con- 
nected with  Council  Bluffs — just  across  the 
river — by  a  splendid  bridge.  Omaha  is  a  great 
railroad  center,  and  its  leading  industries  are 
machine  and  locomotive  works  and  the  pro- 
duction of  white  lead.  A  number  of  superior 
universities,  colleges  and  schools  find  active 
support  in  this  city. 

Lincoln,  the  capital,  is  connected  with  a 
number  of  principal  railroad  lines,  and  car- 
ries on  a  large  business  in  livestock,  harness, 
paints  and  oils,  lumber  and  grain.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  is  located  in  Lincoln,  which 
became  noted  some  years  ago,  as  the  home  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  apostle  of  the 
free  silver  doctrines,  and  the  birthplace  of  his 
organ,  "The  Commoner."  Hastings  is  a  great 
agricultural  market  and  Plattsmouth  manu- 
factures agricultural  implements,  machinery, 
wagons,  organs,  cars  and  locomotives;  Neb- 
raska City  is  a  railroad  center  of  importance, 
and  Beatrice  has  large  stockraising,  quarry- 
ing and  manufacturing  interests.  Other  cities 
of  importance  are:  Blair,  Columbus,  Fairbury. 
Falls  City,  Fremont,  Grand  Island,  Holdredge, 
Kearney,  Norfolk  and  York. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Nebraska  raises  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  fruits,  sorghum,  tobacco  and  other  agri- 


AN  OSTRTCH  FAMILY. 

The  cock  bird  is   an  unusually  fine   specimen,  measuring  exactly  8  feet  from  head  to  foot. 
Cape  Town  and  thriving  in  their  new  Nevada  home,. 
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cultural  products  in  large  quantities.  It  man- 
ufactures many  commodities  as  indicated  above. 
Coal  and  peat  beds  are  found,  but  not  of  a 
sufficient  depth  to  be  very  profitable. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the   Selective   Draft  Nebraska   regis- 

HISTORY 

Nevada  has  belonged  successively  to  the 
Washoe  Country,  Utah  territory  and  Nevada 
territory,  its  present  proportions  being  acquired 
in  1866,  when  additions  were  made  to  it  from 
Utah  and  Arizona.  It  was  admitted  to  state- 
hood, October  31,  1864,  and  is  the  third  larg- 
est state  in  the  Union.  With  the  discovery  of 
vast  silver-bearing  lodes  in  1857,  many  set- 
tlers poured  in,  the  settlements  prior  to  that 
date  having  been  made  principally  by  Mor- 
mons. The  great  Comstock  mine  is  located  at 
Virginia  City. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Nevada,  which  contains  109,740  square  miles, 
has  a  weirdness  of  scenery  not  found  elsewhere 
on  the  continent.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, which  form  a  portion  of  the  western 
boundary,  rise  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  state  is  one  vast  table- 
land, averaging  over  4,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  known  as  the  "Great  Basin."  The 
Colorado,  Humboldt,  Truckee,  "Walker,  Car- 
son and  Quinn  rivers  are  the  leading  water- 
courses. Much  land,  otherwise  barren,  has  been 
redeemed  through  irrigation,  and  further  work 
along  this  line  is  in  progress.  Many  hot  and 
cold,  salt,  sulphur,  borax,  iron  and  other  min- 
eral springs  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  the  most  important  group  being 
known  as  the  Steamboat  Springs.  The  great 
deposits  of  silver  have  given  Nevada  the  name 
of  the  "Silver  State." 

CLIMATE 

Nevada  is  fairly  healthful,  the  rainfall  is 
slight,  and  in  the  north  the  winters  are  very 
cold,  but  in  the  south  the  temperature  is  mild. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years, 
Nevada  gave  suffrage  to  women  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment. 

EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  of  Nevada  are  well  sup- 
ported and  the  state  has  enrolled  practically 


tered  282,742  men,  sent  into  the  army  from  all 
sources  43,000  men,  or  1.3  percent.  The  state 
belongs  to  the  tenth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
and  subscribed  loyally  and  liberally  to  the  five 
Liberty  Loans,  and  contributed  generously  to 
all  the  war  drives  and  other  patriotic  work. 


Nevada 


15,000  children,  for  whom  are  provided  nearly 
500  schoolhouses,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  state  also  contains  several  universities  and 
colleges. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Virginia  City,  formerly  the  capital,  was  set- 
tled after  1860,  and  here  are  located  the  Com- 
stock, Sutro  Tunnel,  Big  Bonanza  and  Cali- 
fornia mines.  The  city  reached  its  zenith  in 
1880.  Carson  City,  the  capital,  is  in  Eagle  Val- 
ley, and  its  scenery  is  particularly  imposing. 
During  the  days  of  greatest  excitement  over  the 
silver  mines,  Carson  City  handled  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver.  Gold  Hill,  Hamilton, 
Eureka,  Austin,  Tuscarora  and  Reno  are  all 
well-known  points  in  the  state. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Nevada  is  essentially  a  mining  state  although, 
of  late  years,  its  agricultural  possibilities  have 
been  greatly  developed.  The  Comstock  lode  of 
Mount  Davidson  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest 
silver  mine  in  the  world,  and  for  years  Nevada 
yielded  more  gold  and  silver  than  almost  all  of 
the  remainder  of  the  United  States.  Salt,  borax, 
sulphur,  soda,  potash,  arsenical  ores,  platinum, 
zinc,  coal,  copper,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel, 
nitra,  isinglass,  manganese,  alum,  kaolin,  iron, 
gypsum,  mica  and  graphite  are  present  in 
abundance.  Limestone,  marbles  of  different 
kinds,  granite,  slate  and  alabaster  are  quarried. 
All  kinds  of  cereals,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables 
and  hay  are  grown  in  luxuriance  where  the 
land  is  irrigated,  and  stockraising  is  one  of  the 
large  industries.  The  manufactured  products 
include  railroad  cars,  dairy  products,  flour  and 
grist,  saddlery  and  harness,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  brick  and  tile,  carriages  and  wagons,  etc. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Nevada  registered 
29,797  men,  and  sent  into  the  service  a  total  of 
5,000  men,  or  .1  per  cent.  The  state  belongs  to 
the  twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  and  filled 
its  quota  in  the  various  Liberty  Loans  and  war 
drives  during  the  Great  War. 
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New  Hampshire 


HISTORY 

New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  was  first  visited  in  1603  by  Pring,  and 
Captain  John  Smith  in  1614.  The  first  settle- 
ments were  made  in  1623.  From  1641  to  1679 
it  was  united  with  Massachusetts,  but  was  then 
made  a  royal  province.  After  several  other 
changes,  when  it  was  united  with  New  York 
and  then  with  Massachusetts,  it  was  finally 
separated  from  the  latter  in  1749. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

New  Hampshire,  which  has  an  area  of  9,005 
square  miles,  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
"Switzerland  of  America,"  because  of  its  ele- 
vated regions,  of  which  Mount  Washington, 
6,293  feet,  and  Mount  Lafayette,  6,269  feet  in 
height,  are  the  greatest  elevations:  The  largest 
lakes  are  the  Winnepesaukee,  Squam  and  Sun- 
apee.  The  Merrimac,  Androscoggin,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Kennebec  are  the  leading  water- 
courses. 

CLIMATE 

New  Hampshire  has  long,  cold  winters  and 
short,  hot  summers,  and  in  the  mountainous 
portions  snow  remains  for  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  climate  is  considered  healtliful  ex- 
cept where  the  moisture  is  too  great  during  the 
summer  months  for  invalids. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years.  New 
Hampshire  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
on  Janary  15,  1919,  and  the  state  has  given 
partial  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  schools  are  free  and  compulsory  and  of 
excellent  quality.  About  75,000  children  of 


school  age  are  enrolled,  for  whom  are  provided 
nearly  2,000  schoolhouses  valued  about  $8,000,- 
000.00.  Dartmouth  College,  one  of  the  best  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education,  fe  located  at 
Hanover,  and  there  are  others  or  much  merit 
located  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Manchester  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, leading  in  cotton  goods ;  Dover  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  in 
1623,  and  it  produces  large  quantities  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods;  Concord,  the  capital,  pro- 
duces carriages,  wagons,  shoes  and  granite ; 
Nashua,  has  large  plants  for  the  production  of 
carpets,  cottons,  machinery,  tools  and  locks; 
and  Portsmouth  has  long  been  an  important 
shipping  point.  Other  cities  worthy  of  mention 
are:  Claremount,  Exeter,  Franklin,  Gilford, 
Keane,  Laconia,  Lebanon,  Grafton,  Littleton, 
Rochester  and  Somersworth. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

In  the  valleys  hay,  potatoes,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley  and  tobacco  and  fruits  are 
grown,  but  New  Hampshire  is  best  known  for 
its  manufacturing  interests.  Iron  ores  are 
mined  but  to  no  great  extent.  Graphite,  mica, 
oxides  of  tin  and  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  mined, 
and  New  Hampshire  granite  is  extensively 
quarried. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  New  Hampshire 
registered  93,498  men,  and  sent  into  the  service 
12,000  men,  or  .3  per  cent.  It  did  its  patriotic 
duty  in  subscribing  to  the  Liberty  Loans  and  in 
the  various  war  drives  and  other  war  work,  as 
a  member  of  the  first  Federal  Reserve  District. 


New  Jersey 


HISTORY 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Jersey  came  from 
New  York  in  1620,  and  in  1621  a  few  emigrants 
from  Sweden  located  on  the  Delaware  River. 
The  Duke  of  York  in.  1664  sold  from  his  grant, 
obtained  from  Charles  II  of  England,  what  is 
now  New  Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  and  it  was  named  New  Jersey 
in  honor  of  the  Carteret  home  on  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  Later  the  Dutch  had  possession  of  it 
for  a  few  years,  but  then  relinquished  it,  and 


the  province  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey;  but,  in  1692,  both  divisions  were  pur- 
chased by  twelve  Quakers,  including  William 
Tenn.  In  1702,  New  Jersey  was  included  with 
New  York,  but  separated  from  it  in  1732.  New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
American  Revolution  were  fought  on  its  soil. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

In  size  New  Jersey  is  168  miles  long  by  forty 
wide,  has  an  area  of  8,244  square  miles,  and  its 
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greatest  elevation  is  High  Point,  1,800  feet.  The 
Palisades,  which  form  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River  for  fifteen  miles,  is  a  sheer  wall 
of  trap  rock  rising  from  300  to  600  feet  high. 
The  central  portion  of  the  state  is  rolling,  while 
the  land  in  the  east  and  south  is  a  sandy  plain, 
steadily  declining  to  the  ocean.  Along  the 
Atlantic  the  coastline  is  about  120  miles,  and 
splendid  harbors  are  afforded  on  the  Delaware, 
New  York  and  Newark  bays,  and  the  Hudson, 
Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers.  In  addition  to 
the  Hudson,  there  are  the  Delaware,  Passaic, 
Hackensack,  Raritan,  Navesink,  Schrewsbury, 
Great  Egg,  Toms,  Mullica,  and  Maurice  rivers. 

CLIMATE 

Along  the  coast  the  climate  is  unhealthful, 
but  on  the  uplands  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
In  the  pine  districts  the  temperature  is  more 
even. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  this  state  has  the  distinction  of  send- 
ing one  of  its  citizens  from  the  gubernatorial 
chair  to  the  White  House.  New  Jersey  has 
granted  partial  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  excellent  and 
the  school  fund  is  obtained  partially  from  sales 
and  rentals  of  state  lands  lying  between  the 
high  and  low  water  mark  in  the  New  York  har- 
bor, and  from  taxation.  Approximately  600,000 
children  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  for  whom 
are  provided  about  3,000  sehoolhouses  valued 
at  $75,000,000.  Princeton  University,  one  of  the 
best  educational  institutions  in  the  country,  is 
located  at  Princeton,  and  both  pupils  and  facul- 
ty are  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  its  former 
presidents  became  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
later  chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Newark,  which  is  the  metropolis,  is  a  port  of 
entry  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic  River, 
and  its  magnificent  brownstone  quarries  fur- 
nish New  York  City  with  its  best  building  ma- 
terial. The  manufacturing  interests  of  Newark 
are  heavy,  it  industries  including  the  produc- 
tion of  chemicals,  leather,  jewelry,  clothing  and 
cutlery.  Jersey  City,  just  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York  City,  is  a  great  manu- 
facturing center,  producing  iron  and  steel,  meat 
products,  locomotives,  soaps,  perfumes,  and 
having  immense  abattoirs  and  sugar  refineries. 
Camden,  which  is  opposite  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  Delaware  River,  is  used  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  many  of  the  business  men  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  and  has  large  manufacturing  interests 
relating  to  furniture,  chemicals,  pens,  machin- 
ery and  shipbuilding. 


Trenton,'  which  is  the  capital,  produces  more 
pottery  than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and 
also  iron,  steel  and  rubber.  Elizabeth,  which 
is  also  a  residence  district  for  those  having 
business  in  an  adjacent  metropolis,  produces 
large  amounts  of  steel,  oils,  sewing  machines 
and  ships.  Atlantic  City,  on  the  ocean  front, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  seaside  resorts  in 
the  world.  Paterson  is  noted  for  its  silk,  tex- 
tile, steel  and  iron  and  foundry  products.  Ho- 
boken  and  West  Hoboken,  both  of  which  are 
closely  connected  with  Jersey  City,  are  opposite 
to  New  York,  and  their  products  include  lead 
pencils,  iron,  leather,  silk  and  ships. 

Bayonne,  which  is  practically  an  extension 
of  Jersey  City,  is  noted  for  its  coal  and  petrol- 
eum shipments,  and  its  color,  paint  and  chemi- 
cal works.  Orange  and  East  Orange  are  used 
as  suburban  residence  districts  by  New  York 
business  men,  although  hats  are  produced  here 
in  large  quantities.  Passaic  has  large  chemical, 
rubber,  silk  and  woolen  works.  Other  important 
cities  in  the  state  are  Bridgeton,  Hackensack, 
Harrison,  Kearney,  Millville,  Montclair,  Mor- 
ristown,  New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Plainfield,  Princeton  and  Union.  Cape 
May  and  Long  Branch,  fashionable  summer  re- 
sorts, are  along  the  coast. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing states  of  the  Union,  in  ordinary  times  being 
noted  chiefly  for  its  silks,  pottery  and  crockery ; 
but,  during  the  strenuous  period  of  the  Great 
War,  it  took  a  very  important  place  among  the 
great  shipbuilding  communities,  and  one  of  its 
leading  shipyards  is  located  at  Camden.  Its 
mining  interests,  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  and  iron,  are  immense.  Shad, 
oyster  and  other  fisheries  are  very  important. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and,  owing  to  the  proximity 
to  two  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  and 
the  magnificent  transportation  facilities,  mar- 
ket gardening  is  carried  on  so  extensively  that 
New  Jersey  is  sometimes  called  the  Market  Gar- 
den State,  although  its  regular  nickname  is  the 
Jersey  Blue  State. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  selective  Draft  New  Jersey  regis- 
tered 754,710  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  95,999  men,  or  2.8  percent.  Belonging 
to  the  secqnd  and  third  Federal  Res?rve  Dis- 
trict, the  State  subscribed  its  full  quota  to  the 
Liberty  Loans  and  donated  generously  to  all 
of  the  war  drives.  Camp  Dix,  located  near 
Wrightstown,  was  used  as  a  cantonment  for 
training  soldiers  for  the  National  Army  during 
the  Great  War. 


STONE-FISH. 
A  species  of  scorpion-fish  dreaded  on  account  of  its  poisonous  spines. 


1MB 


,    WOLLIBONG,  OR  CARPET-SHARK. 

The  leaf-life  processes  surrounding  the  head  serve   to   attract  prey,  while   the   shark  lies 

concealed  on  the  sea-bottom. 
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HISTORY 


New  Mexico,  the  forty-seventh  state,  was  first 
explored  by  the  Spaniards  in  1536-37,  and  they 
opened  mines,  founded  missions  and  earnestly 
tried  to  civilize  the  natives.  A  settlement  of 
whites  was  made  in  1598,  and  Santa  Fe  was 
founded  as  early  as  1600 ;  but,  in  1680,  the  Indi- 
ans revolted,  to  be  reconquered  by  Spain.  In 
1822,  when  Mexico  emerged  from  Spanish  rule, 
New  Mexico  became  one  of  its  states,  and  so 
continued,  although  in  a  condition  of  revolt, 
until  1848,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Mexico,  and  in  1850  was  separated 
from  Texas.  It  was  made  a  territory  at  that 
time,  then  including  Arizona  and  parts  of  Colo- 
rado and  Nevada.  Changes  have  since  been 
made  in  its  boundaries,  a  portion  being  added 
by  purchase  from  Mexico  in  1854,  and  the  sep- 
aration from  it  of  Arizona  and  those  portions 
which  now  belong  to  Colorado  and  Nevada. 
New  Mexico  became  a  state  in  1912. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  state,  which  has  an  area  of  122,580 
square  miles,  is  345  long  on  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, 390  miles  on  its  western  boundary,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  325  miles.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  high,  level  plateaus,  divided  by 
mountain  ranges,  rising  in  Cerro  Blanco  to 
14,269  feet,  the  highest  elevation,  with  fertile 
valleys  in  between.  These  mountain  ranges  are 
the  Sangre-de-Christo,  the  Eaton,  and  the 
Sierra  Madre.  The  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte, 
sometimes  called  the  American  Nile,  Pecos, 
Canadian,  Gila,  and  the  Little  Colorado  rivers 
are  the  principal  watercourses.  The  Great 
Staked  Plains,  a  treeless,  waterless,  grassy 
plateau,  which  contains  44,000  square  miles,  is 
nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  presents 
a  problem  for  irrigation  experts. 

NATIVE  RACES 

On  every  hand  are  relics  of  prehistoric  races 
in  New  Mexico,  including  the  Cliff  and  Cave 
dwellers,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Aztecs, 
and  then  the  Pueblo,  Navajo  and  Zunis  Indians. 
Intermingled  with  them  were  the  halfbreed 
Mexicans.  With  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
to  statehood,  however,  came  a  different  class  of 
people  to  reinforce  those  of  their  kind  who  had 
braved  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  frontier 


life,  and  now  the  progress  is  rapid,  and  the  re- 
markable natural  resources  of  the  state  are  be- 
ing developed  in  a  way  that  gives  great  promise 
for  the  future. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  dry,  healthful  and  invigorating 
and,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  it  is 
difficult  to  properly  estimate  distances.  The 
winters  are  very  severe  in  the  more  elevated 
parts,  and  the  summers  hot. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  of  New  Mexico  is  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  State  has  granted 
partial  suffrage  to  women. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  is  probably  the  oldest 
city  in  the  United  States.  It  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  production  of  brick,  filigree  jewel- 
ery  and  pottery.  It  has  an  elevation  of  6,840 
feet.  Las  Vegas,  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  celebrated  Las  Vegas  hot  springs,  and  is 
the  center  of  a  large  sheep  and  wool  trade. 
Albuquerque  is  an  important  railroad  and 
sheep  center.  Deming,  Gallup,  Las  Cruces, 
Raton,  Roswell,  Silver  City  and  Socorro,  are 
also  leading  cities  of  the  state. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Mining  is  carried  on  extensively,  there  being 
valuable  deposits  of  placer  and  quartz  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper  and  lead,  mercury,  zinc, 
manganese,  high-grade  lignite  and  salt.  Red 
sandstone  and  variegated  marbles  are  quar- 
ried, while  the  handsomest  turquoises  in  the 
world  are  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe. 
Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  maize,  pumpkins, 
onions  and  beans  are  grown  very  easily  in  the 
valleys,  while  fruits,  including  apples,  grapes, 
peaches,  melons,  apricots,  pomegranates  and 
figs  are  well  suited  to  this  climate.  Stock-raising 
has  always  been  carried  on  extensively,  the 
grama  grass  being  specially  suited  for  sheep. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  New  Mexico  reg- 
istered 78,962  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  12,OQp  men,  or  .3  percent.  Belonging 
to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
tricts, New  Mexico  did  its  full  duty  with  rela- 
tion to  making  good  on  the  Liberty  Loans  and 
other  war  drives. 
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HISTORY 

Hendrick  Hudson,  English  by  birth,  but  in 
the  employ  of  the  Dutch  government,  in  1609 
ascended  the  river  now  named  for  him,  as  far 
as  what  is  Albany.  At  that  time  the  region 
was  infested  by  the  savage  Mohawk  and  Man- 
hattan Indians,  but  Hudson  began  trading  with 
them  in  1610;  and,  in  1613,  trading  forts  and 
several  dwellings  were  erected  on  Manhattan 
island.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  re- 
ceived, in  1621,  a  charter  for  the  region  they 
had  explored,  the  entire  country  to  Delaware 
Bay  'receiving  the  name  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. 

In  1626,  Staten  island  was  bought  from  the 
Indians,  and  a  little  later  in  the  same  year  Man- 
hattan changed  hands  for  the  consideration  of 
$25,  and  the  colony  on  the  latter  island  was 
given  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  Ply- 
mouth Company  of  Massachusetts  claimed,  in 
1627,  the  land  watered  by  the  Connecticut,  and 
there  ensued  difficulties  which  were  settled  by 
treaty  in  1674.  When  the  English  gained  pos- 
session of  New  Amsterdam,  its  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  New  York.  New  York  is 
one  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  received 
$30,000  for  relinquishing  its  claim  to  Vermont, 
which  prevented  the  latter  from  being  one  of 
the  original  states. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

New  York,  including  Staten  and  Long 
islands,  has  a  seacoast  of  246  miles,  a  lake  coast 
of  352  miles  ,a  river  navigation  of  281  miles, 
and  contains  50,326  square  miles.  The  state  is 
316  miles  long  by  304  miles  wide,  extends  over 
four  and  one-half  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges.  The  en- 
tire state  is  either  hilly  or  mountainous.  The 
Hudson  River  flows  into  a  deep  valley  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk  River. 
From  the  Mohawk  to  Sandy  Hook  extends  a 
long,  narrow  bay,  with  tides  flowing  to  Albany, 
and  a  system  of  canals  which  connects  the  sea- 
board and  the  lakes  in  the  north  and  north- 
west. Two  chains  of  mountains  are  passed  in 
this  150  miles,  and  the  banks  of  the  bay  are 
abrupt,  rising  to  200  to  400  feet,  in  many  places 
precipitous  as  at  the  Palisades.  Great  hills, 
rising  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet  and  over  at 
the  Highlands,  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, afford  the  ocean  tides  the  only  passage 
over  the  eastern  mountain  boundary  into  the 
interior,  which  exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  empties  more 
water  into  the  ocean  than  any  other  in  the 


world  except  the  Amazon,  forms  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  state;  and  the  Thousand 
Islands — a  group  forty  miles  long  and,  at  one 
point,  seven  miles  wide,  and,  in  reality,  com- 
prising 1,800  islands  and  islets — are  a  striking 
feature  of  this  remarkable  river.  The  Mohawk, 
Hudson,  Black,  Genesee,  Seneca,  and  Niagara 
are  all  rivers  of  note. 

Of  the  islands  belonging  to  New  York  state, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  are  Grand, 
Squaw,  Strawberry,  Rattlesnake,  Tonawanda, 
Beaver,  Buckhorn,  Cayuga,  Goat,  Carleton, 
Grenadier,  Fox  Wells,  Grindstone,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Thousand  Islands,  Galloop,  Valcour. 
Coil,  Schuyler,  Long,  Manhattan,  Gardiners, 
Shelter,  Plum,  Fishers,  all  of  them  between 
Long  Island  and  Connecticut  to  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  Hart's,  Ran- 
dall's, Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Governor's,  Bed- 
loe  's,  and  Ellis.  Niagara  Falls,  the  Adirondack 
Wilderness  in  the  northeast,  the  Catskills  and 
Palisades  are  natural  wonders  which  character- 
ize the  state.  The  Catskill  Mountains,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  rise  to  a  height  of 
3,800  feet;  and  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
which  are  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  rise  in  Mt, 
Marcy  to  5,337  feet.  There  are  over  1,000  lakes 
in  the  state,  a  great  many  of  which  can  be  navi- 
gated by  steamboat. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  New  York  abounds  in  sharp 
contrasts,  but  it  is  neither  as  cold  as  the  New 
England  states,  nor  as  warm  as  those  to  the 
south,  both  extremes  being  tempered  by  the 
ocean  and  lake  breezes. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  and  other  state  officials  are 
elected  for  a  period  of  two  years.  New  York 
granted  women  universal  suffrage  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment. 

EDUCATION 

New  York  has  model  public  schools,  and 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  maintained  since 
1847.  Abut  1,800,000  pupils  of  school  age  are 
enrolled,  for  whom  are  provided  relatively 
13,000  schoolhouses  valued  at  $275,000,000. 
Some  of  the  finest  as  well  as  oldest  institutions 
in  the  country  are  located  in  New  York  state, 
among  them  being  Columbia  University,  whose 
charter  is  dated  1754,  Cornell  University,  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Vassar 
College  and  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

New  York  City  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  well  as  New  York  state,  and  the 
second  city  in  the  world,  London  only  exceed- 
ing- it  in  size.  Located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River,  at  its  confluence  with  East  River 
which  opens  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  at 
the  head  of  New  York  Bay,  New  York  City  has 
a  harbor  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  is  defended  by  large  forts.  The 
island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  the  original  city 
stands,  is  thirteen  and  one-half  miles  long  and 
has  an  average  width  of  one  and  three-fifths 
miles.  Different  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  city  until  it  now  occupies  more 
than  173,555  acres,  which  include  Brooklyn, 
villages  of  Westchester  County,  and  a  number 
of  towns  and  cities  on  Staten  and  Long  Islands, 
the  enlarged  city  being  called  "Greater  New 
York." 

New  York  is  the  financial  center  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  since  the  developments  occasioned  by 
the  Great  W'ar  have  increased  the  indebtedness 
of  the  older  established  countries,  much  for- 
eign business  has  been  transferred  to  New  York 
City  banks.  No  other  city  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, and  few  in  the  Eastern,  rival  New 
York  City  in  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings  and  private  residences,  many  of  the 
latter  being  veritable  palaces.  The  shipping 
interests  are  enormous ;  the  mercantile  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  entire  world,  and  the  in- 
dustries of  the  city  are  almost  without  number. 
It  is  the  artistic  and  literary  center  of  the 
country,  and  the  stamp  of  New  York  on  any 
production  is  the  highest  approval  asked. 

New  York  has  ferries,  steam  and  electric 
roads  and  elevated  and  subways  to  transport 
its  people,  and  doubtless  will  soon  inaugurate 
an  airline  to  relieve  the  congestion  which  now 
prevails,  and  also  afford  its  transmuters  with 
the  latest  means  of  reaching  their  places  of 
business  and  returning  to  their  homes.  Its 
park  system  is  beautiful,  the  chief  one  of  these 
places  of  diversion  being  Central  Park.  Others 
of  size  are  Prospect,  Bronx,  and  Van  Court- 
landt.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  city  is  the 
number  of  small  parks  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  its  business  district,  the  most  famous  of 
which  are  the  Battery,  City  Hall,  Washington, 
Tompkin's,  Union,  Madison  Square,  Reservoir, 
Stuyvesant  and  Abingdon  squares,  and  Mount 
Morris,  Morningside  and  Riverside  parks,  the 
last-named  containing  the  remains  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant  under  a  stately  monument  along 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  New  York  Navy  Yard,  recently  one  of 
the  busiest  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  on 
the  east  shore  of  East  River,  in  Brooklyn  bor- 


ough. The  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn are  connected  by  fine  suspension  bridges. 
On  Bedloe's  Island  is  Bartholdi's  statue  of 
Liberty,  whose  extended  torch  is  305  feet 
above  the  water,  and  whose  weight  is  440,000 
pounds.  As  the  center  of  the  publishing  and 
theatrical  interests  of  the  country,  New  York 
exercises  an  immense  influence  over  Americans. 
Its  industries  also  include  map-making,  litho- 
graphing, and  the  production  of  cotton,  wool, 
wood,  silverware  and  jewelry,  india  rubber, 
glass  and  glassware,  iron  and  steel,  ships,  boats 
and  sails,  patent  medicines,  brass  and  copper, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  typewriters,  clothing  and 
sugar.  Wall  Street  controls  the  financial  mar- 
ket, and  many  of  the  leading  insurance  com- 
panies have  their  main  offices  in  the  city  In 
fact,  New  York  City  is  the  actual  heart  of  the 
business  interests  of  all  kinds  in  the  country. 

Buffalo,  located  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niag- 
ara River,  has  a  water  front  of  five  miles,  and 
its  industries  include  the  production  of  railway 
cars,  flour,  starch,  soap,  iron  and  steel,  and  it 
has  immense  stockyards  and  elevators.  It  was 
during  the  Pan-American  Exposition  held  at 
Buffalo  that  President  McKinley  was  assas- 
sinated. Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is 
located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  1614.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  government  since  1797.  Al- 
bany has  heavy  interests  in  car  shops,  printing, 
bookbinding,  and  the  manufacture  of  stoves. 
Rochester,  located  at  the  three  falls  of  the 
Genesee  River,  utilizes  its  enormous  water- 
power  in  an  industrial  way,  and  manufactures 
photographic  apparatus,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  handles  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  district. 

Syracuse,  which  is  an  important  trade  cen- 
ter, has  industries  connected  with  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  automobiles,  shoes  and  bicy- 
cles. Troy  has  long  been  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  steel  and  iron,  cotton  and  woolen 
cloth,  paper,  shirts  and  collars.  Utica,  which 
is  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  is 
noted  for  its  production  of  clothing,  cheese 
and  roses.  Oswego,  which  is  a  port  of  entry 
on  Lake  Erie,  is  the  market  for  a  large  amount 
of  grain  grown  in  Canada  during  normal  times, 
and  it  also  has  a  lumber  and  coal  trade.  Bing- 
hamton,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Unadilla 
and  Chamango  rivers,  is  noted  for  its  refined 
oils,  glass,  scales,  and  sheet  metal.  Auburn, 
which  contains  one  of  the  state  prisons,  manu- 
factures carpets,  machines,  tools,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  flour. 

Elmira  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Che- 
mung  River,  and  its  immense  iron  and  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills  had  many  large  con- 
tracts during  the  Great  War.  It  is  the  home 
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a  reformatory.  Yonkers,  on  the  east  bank 
)f  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  Palisades,  and 
just  north  of  New  York  City,  is  used  by  many 
business  men  of  the  metropolis  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Its  manufactures  include  cloth, 
sewing  silk  and  hats.  Schenectady  is  a  pro- 
iucer  of  locomotives  and  electrical  supplies, 
one  of  the  largest  electrical  concerns  in  the 
world  being  located  at  this  point.  Ithaca  is 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  typewriters,  drop 
forgings,  firearms,  flour  and  glass.  Other  cities 
of  note  are  Cohoes,  Jamestown,  Kingston,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Newburgh,  Niagara  Falls,  Poughkeep- 
sie  and  Watertown.  Important  shipyards  are 
located  at  New  York  City,  Port  Richmond, 
Newburgh  and  Buffalo. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

New  York  soil  produces  almost  every  pro- 
duct known  in  its  latitude,  including  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  barley,  hay  and 
wheat.  The  dairy  interests  are  exceedingly 
important,  and  various  brands  of  cheese  manu- 
factured in  New  York  state  have  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  New  York  City  ranks  first 
as  a  manufacturing  center,  and  the  other  mu- 
nicipalities contribute  their  quota  toward  the 
tremendous  output  of  the  Empire  State.  The 
natural  deposits  are  not  as  numerous  in  New 
York  as  in  some  of  the  other  states,  but  iron 
ore  is  found  in  several  sections,  and  lead  and 


copper  are  present  in  small  quantities,  but 
there  is  no  coal.  Limestone,  sandstone,  slate, 
granite  and  marble  are  abundant,  and  a  num- 
ber of  springs  furnish  a  vast  quantity  of  salt. 
The  commerce  of  New  York,  not  only  with 
foreign  countries,  but  coastwise  and  by  lakes, 
rivers  and  railroad,  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  The  first  successful 
steamboat  was  tried  out  on  the  Hudson  River 
by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807  and  one  of  the  first 
railroads  in  America  was  opened,  in  1831,  and 
ran  from  Albany  to  Schenectady.  The  Erie, 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  Chenango,  Champaign, 
Black  River,  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
Lake  and  Baldwinsville  canals  and  several 
river  improvement  feeders,  aid  very  materi- 
ally in  placing  the  great  markets  of  the  world 
within  easy  reach  of  the  agriculturist  and  man- 
ufacturer. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  New  York  regis- 
tered 2,451,033  men,  and  sent  into  the  army 
a  total  of  328,000  men,  or  9.5  percent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  second  Federal  Reserve  District, 
New  York  far  oversubscribed  its  quota  to  all 
of 'the  Liberty  Loans,  and  gave  lavishly  to  all 
of  the  war  drives  and  other  patriotic  work. 
Camp  Upton,  at  Yaphank,  was  used  as  a  can- 
tonment for  training  men  for  the  National 
army  during  the  Great  War. 


North  Carolina 


HISTORY 

While  several  of  the  earlier  explorers  vis- 
ited North  Carolina,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
the  first  to  attempt  a  permanent  settlement  in 
this  region.  In  1585,  he  left  a  little  band  of 
English  on  Roanoke  Island,  and  this  was  the 
first  settlement  made  by  Great  Britain  on 
American  soil.  When  he  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  all  traces  of  the  colonists  had  dis- 
appeared and  it  was  presumed  that  the  Indi- 
ans had  massacred  them.  No  further  attempts 
were  made  until  1660,  when  some  settlers, 
coming  in  from  Virginia,  established  them- 
selves. 

When  Charles  II  of  England  granted  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  Carolinas  and  a 
part  of  Georgia  to  Lord  Clarendon,  this  sec- 
tion was  named  in  honor  of  him.  Different 
settlements  were  made,  and  much  trouble  was 
had  with  the  Indians,  but  finally,  in  1729,  the 
region  was  divided  into  two  provinces — North 
and  South  Carolina.  Probably  the  first  dec- 
laration of  independence  issued  in  America 
was  made  by  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  coun- 


ty, May  21,  1775.  North  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  original  thirteen  states.  It  seceded  from 
the  Union,  in  1861,  but  was  received  back 
again,  in  1869. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

North  Carolina,  which  has  an  area  of  48,580 
square  miles,  is  490  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  greatest  width  is  about  185  miles. 
Along  the  coast  is  low  swampy  land,  a  portion 
of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  being  in  the  state. 
This  strip  of  extremely  low  land  is  about  100 
miles  in  width,  and  in  it  is  the  great  pine  and 
turpentine  region.  In  the  central  portion  the 
land  is  fertile,  and  has  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits ;  while  in  the  west,  it  is  very  mountain- 
ous, the  main  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem traversing  it. 

Mount  Mitchell  of  the  Black  Mountains,  ris- 
ing to  6,711  feet,  is  not  only  the  highest  point 
in  North  Carolina,  but  also  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Smoky  Mountains  also  have 
many  spurs  and  peaks,  and  in  between  is  P 
plateau  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  in  height,  and 
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rising  to  5,807  feet  in  Grandfather  Mountain, 
which  belongs  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  coast 
line  is  400  miles  long,  and  is  indented  with 
sounds  and  lagoons.  Cape  Hatteras  is  a  very 
dangerous  headland  separating  Pamlico  Sound 
from  the  ocean,  and  there  are  two  other 
sounds,  Albemarle  and  Carrituck.  Between 
the-  Albemarle  Sound  and  Pamlico  Sound  is 
the  Little  Dismal  Swamp,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Roanoke,  Neuse,  Tar, 
Chowan,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  New  River,  Little 
Tennessee,  Swannanoa  and  Chattooga.  • 

CLIMATE 

Along  the  coast  the  climate  is  warm,  humid 
and  malarial,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions 
it  is  invigorating,  and  throughout  the  western 
portion  of  the  state  there  are  a  number  of 
health  resorts,  some  of  which  are  very  pop- 
ular. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Dry  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment,  North  Carolina  ratified  it 
on  January  15,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

The  common-school  fund  was  lost  during 
the  war  between  the  states,  but  free  schools 
are  provided,  the  white  and  colored  children 
being  separated.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
private  schools  and  academies.  About  700,000 
children  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  and  for 
them  are  provided  about  9,000  schoolhouses, 
valued  at  something  like  $12,000,000.  There 
are  some  excellent  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation at  different  points  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

"Wilmington,  the  metropolis  and  the  chief 
seaport,  has  a  large  trade  in  naval  stores,  tur- 
pentine, tar,  pitch,  rosin,  lumber,  rice  and  cot- 
ton. Raleigh,  the  capital,  is  in  the  tobacco  belt, 
and  manufactures  resin,  turpentine,  cotton, 
flour,  phosphates  and  cotton-seed  oil.  Ashe- 


ville  is  a  noted  health  resort,  and  Charlotte 
manufactures  cotton  goods,  cotton-seed  oil, 
hosiery,  furniture,  machinery  and  house  trim- 
mings. Durham  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  while  Greensboro  is  important  as  a 
railroad,  tobacco  and  lumber  center,  and  also 
has  large  iron  foundries.  Newbern  is  a  port 
of  entry,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Concord  has  a  large  flour,  iron,  cotton  goods 
and  similar  interests.  Elizabeth  City,  located 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  which  at  one  time  was  its  means  of  com- 
munication with  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  the 
North,  has  a  shipyard,  some  valuable  cotton 
factories  and  a  naval  hospital.  Other  im- 
portant cities  are  Fayette,  Gastonia,  Golds- 
boro,  Wayne,  High  Point,  Salisbury,  Washing- 
ton, and  Winston-Salem. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture  occupies  the  greater,  number  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  chief  crops 
being  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes, 
oats,  rice  and  cotton,  the  latter  being  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  Fruits  are  grown  in  abund- 
ance, and  cranberries  are  among  the  heavy 
exports.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pine  forests 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  produce  about 
twice  as  much  pitch,  tar  and  rosin  as  all  the 
other  states  combined.  Iron,  coal  and  other 
minerals  are  extensively  mined ;  some  gold 
and  silver  have  been  found;  and  occasionally 
diamonds,  rubies,  garnets  and  other  precious 
and  semiprecious  stones  are  discovered. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft,  North  Carolina 
registered  469,701  men,  and  sent  into  the  serv- 
ice a  total  of  71,000  men,  or  2.1  per  cent.  The 
state  furnished  the  country  with  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  its  history.  Belonging  to  the  fifth 
Federal  Reserve  District,  North  Carolina  re- 
sponded loyally  to  the  calls  made  upon  it,  and 
filled  its  quota  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  other 
war  drives. 


North  Dakota 


HISTORY 

The  Dakotas,  called  from  the  Indian  nation 
of  that  name,  and  meaning  "confederated," 
were  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  then 
successively  of  the  territories  of  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. The  territory  of  Dakota  was  formed 
in  1861,  then  including  both  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
After  these  parts  had  been  attached  to  Wyom- 


ing, in  1863,  the  territory  continued  to  be 
operated  until  this  region  was  divided  into 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  admitted  intc 
the  Union,  November  3,  1889,  as  the  thirty- 
ninth  and  fortieth  states,  North  Dakota  being 
admitted  first. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

North  Dakota  has  an  area  of  70,195  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Red 
River  Valley  portion  of  the  state  is  the  finest 
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wheat-growing  district  in  the  world.  The  soil 
is  a  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  very 
fertile.  ^  In  addition  to  the  Red  River,  other 
rivers  in  the  state  are  the  James,  Missouri, 
Yellowstone,  Cannon  Ball,  Heart,  Knife,  Little 
Missouri,  Dakota  and  Cheyenne.  Of  the  num- 
erous beautiful  lakes,  Devil's  Lake  is  the 
largest.  West  of  the  valley,  the  land  is  roll- 
ing, rising  as  high  as  1,800  feet,  and  in  the 
southwestern  corner  is  Freyburg  Spur,  2,768 
feet  in  height,  the  greatest  elevation  in  the 
state. 

CLIMATE 

The  air  is  dry  and  invigorating,  and  the 
severity  of  the  winters  is  not  felt  as  much  as 
in  some  of  the  states  where  there  is  more 
moisture.  The  summers  are  hot,  with  cool 
nights. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years.  Dry 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, North  Dakota  ratified  it,  January  25, 
1918.  The  state  has  granted  partial  suffrage 
to  women. 

EDUCATION 

There  is  an  excellent  school  system.  Over 
200,000  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  and 
there  are  about  7,000  schoolhouses,  valued  at 


practically  $16,500,000,  furnished  for  them. 
Some  of  the  universities,  colleges,  professional 
and  technical  schools  are  excellent. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Bismarck  is  the  capital  and, the  center  of 
heavy  cattle  interests.  Fargo  is  the  metropolis, 
and  one  of  the  largest  distributing  points  for 
farm  machinery.  Grand  Forks  has  an  im- 
mense trade  in  wheat.  Other  leading  cities 
are :  Cando,  Casselton,  Devils  Lake,  Dickinson, 
Grafton,  Hillsboro,  Jamestown,  Langdon,  Lari- 
more,  Lisbon,  Mandan,  Mayville,  Pembina, 
Valley  City,  and  Wahpeton. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

In  addition  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn  and 
potatoes  are  grown  extensively,  and  in  the 
western  portions  stock-raising  is  a  very  im- 
portant industry.  An  inexhaustible  deposit  of 
lignite  coal  underlies  the  western  part  of 
North  Dakota. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  North  Dakota 
registered  157,954  men,  and  sent  into  the  army 
a  total  of  25,000  men,  or  .7  percent.  Belonging 
to  the  ninth  Federal  Reserve  Distiict,  North 
Dakota  filled  its  quota  in  the  Liberty  Loans 
and  other  war  drives. 


Ohio 


HISTORY 

Joliet  visited  what  is  now  Ohio  in  1669  on 
his  return  to  Canada  from  one  of  his  exploring 
trips,  discovered  Lake  Erie,  and  the  region  ad- 
jacent to  it,  and  thus  this  territory  became  the 
property  of  New  France.  After  some  settle- 
ments had  been  made  in  this  locality  by  fur 
traders,  the  English  settlers  were  ordered  out 
and  the  French  formally  claimed  it.  England 
disputed  these  claims,  but  the  matter  was 
finally  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1769, 
when  France  ceded  its  possessions  to  England ; 
and,  in  turn,  England  relinquished  its  hold  on 
Ohio,  with  its  other  settlements  in  1783,  to  the 
United  States.  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  all  laid  claim  to  this 
region,  but  eventually  ceded  their  rights  to  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain tracts  which  they  reserved  to  use  in  pay- 
ment of  their  soldiers  who  had  served  during 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was 
made  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  the  Muskin- 
gum  and  Hocking  rivers,  by  veterans  of  the 
Revolution  from  New  England,  who  bought 


1,500,000  acres  of  land.  Marietta  was  the  first 
fortified  town,  and  was  founded  by  Gen.  Rufus 
Putnam.  In  1787,  the  Territory  Northwest  of 
the  Ohio  was  organized,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  the  ordinance  creating  it,  there 
appears  the  clause  forbidding  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  in  punishment  for  a 
duly  convicted  crime.  For  many  years  the 
settlers  were  harassed  by  the  Indians,  who 
were  finally  crushed, .  in  1794,  by  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne  .signing  a  treaty  in  which  they 
ceded  nearly  all  of  Ohio  and  portions  of  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
settlements  were  made  so  rapidly  that,  by 
1820,  Ohio  was  the  fifth  state  in  population. 
It  was  cut  to  its  present  proportions  in  1800, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1803.  Ohio 
was  invaded  during  the  War  of  1812  by  the 
British,  but  they  were  repulsed. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Ohio  has  no  mountains,  but  rises  to  an  ele- 
vation of  1,540  feet  at  Belief ontaine.  It  is  about 
230  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  215  miles  at 
its  greatest  width,  and  contains  41,240  square 
miles.  In  addition  to  the  Ohio  River,  the  prin- 
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i  ipal  watercourses  are  the  Muskingum,  Scioto, 
locking,  Little  Beaver,  Mahoning,  Great  and 
jjittle  Miami,  Cuyahoga,  Vermillion,  Ashta- 
1'iila,  Huron,  Chagrin,  Rocky,  Black,  Portage, 
Sandusky  and  Maumee  River.  Adjacent  to 
Ohio  are  Kelly's  Island  and  the  Bass  Islands 
in  Lake  Erie,  which  are  a  part  of  the  state 
domain.  There  are  some  very  valuable  traces 
of  an  ancient  civilization  found  in  different 
parts  of  Ohio,  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  archaeologists. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Ohio  is  varied,  and  generally 
mild  and  healthful,  but  along  Lake  Erie  the 
winters  are  very  severe. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Ohio  voted  dry  and  ratified  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment,  January  7,  1919.  The 
state  granted  partial  suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

Ohio  has  one  of  the  best  public  school  sys- 
tems in  the  country,  and  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory. Approximately  1,000,000  pupils  of 
school  age  are  enrolled,  and  to  provide  for 
them  the  state  has  about  15,000  schoolhouses, 
valued  at  $1-20,000,000.  Ohio  is  noted  for  its 
universities,  colleges  and  professional  and 
technical  schools,  which  are  of  the  highest 
standard. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Cleveland,  the  metropolis,  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  has 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1796  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland.  It  does  an 
immense  amount  of  manufacturing,  its  indus- 
tries in  hardware,  chemicals,  automobiles, 
shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel,  sewing-machines 
and  petroleum  refining  being  among  the  most 
important  in  the  country.  One  of  the  largest 
shipyards  in  the  United  States  is  located  at 
this  point.  Cincinnati,  which  is  on  the  Ohio 
River,  opposite  to  Newport  and  Covington, 
Kentucky,  is  another  important  commercial 
and  industrial  city  of  Ohio.  Its  industries  in- 
clude the  production  of  men's  clothing,  iron 
and  steel,  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  and  meats, 
and  its  breweries  have  been  famous  the  coun- 
try over. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  is  particular- 
ly noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings.  It  is 
located  on  both  banks  of  the  Scioto  River,  and 
is  connected  with  Portsmouth  and  the  Ohio 
River  by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Its  manufacturing 
interests  include  automobiles,  shoes,  iron  and 
steel,  wagons,  leather  and  bicycles.  Toledo, 
located  on  the  Maumee  River,  near  Lake  Erie, 


is  the  terminus  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 
Here  are  located  immense  shipyards,  and  other 
industries  which  have  made  Toledo  famous  are 
those  connected  with  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, flour,  scales,  spice,  refined  petroleum, 
glass,  iron  and  wooden  articles. 

Dayton,  which  is  on  the  Miami  River  and 
the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  has  immense  agri- 
cultural, mercantile  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, including  the  production  and  handling  of 
furniture,  hops,  cash  registers,  leather,  paper, 
cigars  and  locks.  The  largest  cash  register 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  world  is  located  at 
this  place.  Springfield,  on  the  Mad  River,  has 
built  up  a  reliable  reputation  for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  implements,  turbine 
wheels,  flour,  paper  and  ironware.  Sandusky, 
which  is  on  Sandusky  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Erie,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  noted  for  its 
fishing,  agricultural,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests.  The  excellent  limestone 
in  its  vicinity  is  extensively  quarried. 

Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  produces  woolens, 
cereals,  automobiles  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Canton,  which  is  in  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  section,  produces  safes,  locks, 
watches,  steel  cars  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. East  Liverpool  is  a  manufacturing 
center  for  china,  porcelain,  terra  cotta  and 
glass.  Hamilton,  which  is  located  on  the  Miami 
River  and  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  is  an  ex- 
tensive market  for  agricultural  products. 
Lima  is  the  center  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
fields  of  the  state.  Lorain,  which  is  on  Lake 
Erie,  has  extensive  coal,  lumber,  grain  and 
manufacturing  industries. 

Mansfield  is  one  of  the  important  agricul- 
tural centers,  and  Newark,  which  is  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glass,  flour,  lumber  and  railroad 
cars.  Portsmouth,  which  is  on  the  Scioto 
River,  has  large  iron  foundries  and  machine 
shops.  Youngstown,  on  the  Mahoning  River, 
produces  rubber,  oilcloth,  iron  and  steel  in 
large  quantities;  and  Zanesville  is  particularly 
prominent  for  its  tiles,  glass  and  soap. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states, 
and  produces  wheat,  corn,  hay,  oats,  fruits, 
especially  apples  and  grapes.  Stockraising  is 
carried  on  extensively  and  the  wool  clip  is  very 
important.  As  shown  above,  the  industrial  in- 
terests are  varied,  including  almost  every  line. 
The  production  of  pig  iron  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing interests,  and  there  are  numerous  rolling- 
mills  and  other  factories  connected  with  the 
iron  industry.  Distilling  and  brewing  were 
also  extensively  carried  on,  and  pork-packing 
and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  salt,  woolen 
goods  and  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
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chinery,  rank  high.  While  iron  ore,  building 
stone,  grindstones  and  whetstones  are  some- 
times found,  bituminous  coal  is  the  principal 
mineral,  arid  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are 
frequently  present. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the   Selective  Draft,  Ohio  registered 
1,369,936  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a  total 


of  185,000  men,  or  5.4  percent.  Belonging  to 
the  fourth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Ohio  over- 
subscribed its  quota  in  the  Liberty  Loans,  and 
generously  contributed  to  all  of  the  war  drives 
and  other  patriotic  work.  Camp  Sherman, 
near  Chillicothe,  was  used  during  the  Great 
War  as  a  cantonment  for  the  training  of  sol- 
diers for  the  National  Army. 


Oklahoma 


HISTORY 

Oklahoma,  which  means,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, "beautiful  land,"  is  the  forty-sixth 
state.  It  was  opened  for  settlement,  April  22, 

1889,  following  the  purchase  of.  the  land  from 
the  Seminoles,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  lowas,  Kick- 
apoos,    Pottawatomies,    Sacs   and   Foxes,    and 
50,000  immigrants  rushed  in.     On  October  20, 

1890,  a  territorial  government  was  established, 
and  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
November  16,   1907. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Oklahoma  contains  70,057  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling,  rising 
to  considerable  elevation  in  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains, the  prairie  land  being  interspersed  with 
the  river  bottoms.  Much  of  the  water  is  salty 
and  unfit  for  drinking.  The  leading  water- 
courses are  the  Canadian,  Cottonwood,  Bed, 
Cimarron,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  of  which 
all  but  the  Canadian  are  usually  dry  during 
the  summer  months.  Stock-raising  is  carried 
on  in  the  western  portion,  and  farming  in  the 
eastern  part,  as  a  general  rule. 

CLIMATE 

Generally  mild  and  healthful,  Oklahoma  has 
some  marshes.  The  winters,  although  cold, 
are  short,  and  the  summers  are  long  and  very 
hot.  There  is  but  a  light  rainfall,  and  irriga- 
tion is  resorted  to  in  order  to  properly  develop 
the  land. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  Oklahoma  was  dry,  and  it  ratified 
the  amendment  on  January  7,  1919.  The  state 
has  granted  partial  suffrage  to  women. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

The  capital  of  Oklahoma  is  Oklahoma 
City,  and  it  is  located  on  the  North  Cana- 
dian River.  Other  important  cities  are: 
Guthrie,  the  former  capital;  Tulsa  and  West 
Tulsa,  where  center  some  of  the  largest  oil 
interests  of  the  state ;  Pawhuska,  Okmulgee, 
El  Reno,  Enid,  Harleyville,  Fort  Gibson,  Eu- 
faula,  Fairview,  Frederick,  Garvin,  Geary, 
Granite,  Coalgate,  Elk  City,  Davis,  King- 
fisher, Ponca  City,  Miami,  Pawnee,  Edmund, 
Collinsville,  Broken  Arrow,  Clinton,  Musko- 
gee,  Newkirk,  Comanche,  Durant,  Capital 
Hill,  Brislow,  Ada,  Cordell,  Duncan,  Drum- 
wright,  Boley,  Afton,  Altus,  Alva,  Blackwell, 
Cleveland,  Dewey,  Chandler,  Checotah,  Cher- 
ochee,  Anadarko,  Bartlesville,  Antlers,  Cor- 
dell, Coweta,  Gushing,  Apache,  Ardmore, 
Atoka,  Pryor,  Shawnee,  Stillwater,  Sulphur, 
Tecumseh,  Vinita,  Weatherford,  Weleetka, 
Yukon,  Chiaska,  Hugo,  McAlester,  Sapulpa 
and  Wynnewood. 
„  PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

While  Oklahoma  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  cotton,  grain,  fruits  and 
stock,  attention  is  now  being  attracted  to 
the  great  oil  fields,  Tulsa  being  the  center  of 
production.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build 
pipe  lines  from  the  oil  fields  of  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  to  Chicago  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  freight  charges,  and  enable  the 
oilmen  to  offer  a  price  to  manufacturers  low 
enough  to  justify  its  use  in  place  of  coal. 
The  state  is  underlaid  in  great  part  by  coal 
deposits,  and  iron  ore,  gypsum  and  salt  are 
also  found  in  abundance. 


Oregon 


HISTORY 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Oregon"  is  Span- 
ish, meaning  "wild  thyme,"  and  was  given 
first  to  the  mighty  river  that  is  now  called  the 


Columbia.  With  so  much  more  of  the  land  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  Oregon 
was  explored  during  the  early  part  of  the  six 
teenth  century  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Lewis 
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and  Clark  visited  the  region  during  1803-4. 
Astoria  was  founded  in  1811,  and  named  in 
honor  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  head  of  the  great 
fur  trading  company.  Canadians  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  until  1833, 
when  Americans  began  to  locate  there. 

There  were  such  serious  disputes  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the 
territory  now  included  in  Oregon,  that  war 
was  threatened,  but  the  matter  was  finally  set- 
tled on  June  12,  1846,  at  which  time  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  placed  at  49°  North  Latitude,  Great  Brit- 
ain retaining  Vancouver.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  organized  in  1842;  and,  in  1848, 
it  was  made  a  territory.  A  division  was  made, 
in  1852,  Washington  territory  being  separated 
from  it,  and,  in  1859,  Oregon,  in  its  present 
size,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Oregon  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  east  to 
west,  nearly  300  miles  in  width,  and  contains 
96,699  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  several 
regions  by  the  Coast  Range,  Cascade  and  Blue 
mountains,  the  highest  point  being  Mount 
Hood,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  11,250 
feet,  and  Mount  McLaughlin  and  Mount  Jef- 
ferson, which  are  but  a  little  lower.  Aside 
from  the  Columbia,  Oregon  has  many  water 
courses,  among  them  being  the  Snake,  Pow- 
der, Burnt,  Malheur,  Owyhee,  Deschutes,  John 
Day,  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla,  Willamette, 
Clackamas,  Tualatin,  Yamhill,  Santiam,  Luck- 
iamute,  Calapooya,  Mary,  Long  Tom,  Rogue, 
and  Umpqua  rivers. 

The  Klamath,  Summer,  Abert,  Goose,  Har- 
ney,  and  Malheur  are  the  principal  lakes. 
Oregon  has  a  seacoast  of  300  miles,  with  many 
fine  harbors.  There  are  several  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  more  than  one  glacier.  Some  of 
the  natural  wonders  are  the  dalles  and  cas- 
cades of  the  Columbia,  the  falls  of  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Silver  Creek,  which  rival  other 
portions  of  the  United  States  for  grandeur 
and  beauty. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  remarkably  delightful  and, 
when  it  is  infrequently  cold,  the  severe 
weather  lasts  only  a  brief  period.  Only  in  the 
mountain  regions  does  snow  fall  to  any  depth, 
and  no  excessive  heat  prevails.  In  the  eastern 
portion  there  is  little  rainfall,  but  the  dews 
are  very  heavy. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  Ore- 
gon went  dry  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment,  and  ratified  it,  January 
15,  1919.  The  state  has  granted  universal  suf- 
frage to  women. 


EDUCATION 

Oregon  reorganized  its  public  school  system, 
and  now  has  as  fine  schools  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  About  160,000  children  of 
school  age  are  enrolled.  In  the  state  there  are 
relatively  3,000  schoolhouses,  upon  which  a 
valuation  of  about  $21,000,000  is  placed. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Portland,  which  is  the  metropolis,  is  a  port 
of  entry  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  heavy 
and  include  the  production  of  lumber,  flour, 
furniture,  cordage,  canned  goods,  woolen 
goods,  wagons  and  carriages.  Salem,  the  capi- 
tal, is  fifty  miles  south  of  Portland  and  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Willamette  River.  For  some 
years  Salem  has  been  the  center  of  the  most 
important  hop-growing  region  in  the  world. 
The  city  also  produces  flour  and  woolens,  and 
has  large  foundries,  lumber  mills  and  machine- 
shops. 

Astoria  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco by  steamers.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
important  salmon  fisheries  and  canneries  in 
the  world.  The  lumber  interests  are  also  very 
large,  and  coal  is  mined  at  the  base  of  Saddle 
Mountain,  ten  miles  distant.  Albany,  located 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  is 
the  center  of  a  rich  wheat  growing  region,  and 
Ashland  is  noted  for  its  fruits. 

Other  cities  of  importance  are  Baker,  which 
is  the  county-seat  of  Baker  County;  Corvallis, 
county-seat  of  Benton  County;  Eugene,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Willamette 
River;  Grant's  Pass,  wrhich  is  a  great  lumber 
cei  ter ;  La  Grande,  which  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  the  towering  Blue  Mountains; 
Medford;  Oregon  City;  Pendleton;  Roseburg 
and  Wasco,  which  is  located  on  the  high  bluffs 
of  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  head  of  its  navi- 
gation. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Wheat  is  the  great  staple  product  of  Oregon, 
although  hay,  oats,  hops,  tobacco,  potatoes  and 
other  roots  are  cultivated  extensively.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  the 
apples  of  Oregon  have  a  national  reputation. 
Stock-raising  flourishes ;  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  large,  and  lumbering  is  a  great  in- 
dustry. Fish-canning — especially  of  salmon — 
is  the  greatest  industry  of  the  state,  although 
there  are  many  flour,  paper  and  woolen  mills, 
and  pig  iron  is  made.  The  natural  deposits 
are  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  pot- 
ter's clay,  glass  sand,  granite,  marble,  slate 
and  soapstone. 
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WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft,  Oregon  regis- 
tered 175,850  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
otal  of  26,000  men,  or  .8  percent.  Belonging 
o  the  twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District,  the 


state  of  Oregon  oversubscribed  its  quota  in  the 
four  Liberty  Loans,  the  Victory  Loan,  and 
other  war  drives,  and  in  every  way  proved 
itself  thoroughly  patriotic  during  the  Great 
War  of  1914-19. 


Pennsylvania 


HISTORY 

Pennsylvania,  which  is  named  in  honor  of 
William  Penn,  and  means  Penn's  Wood,  was 
bought  by  him  and  his  family  in  1681  from 
Charles  II,  king  of  England.  Settlements  had 
already  been  made  here,  and  a  colony  of 
Swedes  was  founded  on  the  present  site  of 
Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Chester.  Plans 
were  immediately  made  for  the  founding  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  laid  out.  Other 
grants  of  land  were  obtained  from  the  Indians, 
and  the  new  colony  entered  upon  a  peaceful 
era.  From  1682  to  1694  Pennsylvania  was  an- 
nexed to  New  York,  and,  in  1701,  a  new  char- 
ter was  granted,  including  a  vast  amount  of 
land  to  the  south,  from  which  Delaware  was 
later  separated. 

In  1767  a.  survey  was  made  which  estab- 
lished the  disputed  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  boundary 
line  became  the  celebrated  "Mason  and  Dix- 
on"  line.  The  first  continental  congress  was 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  also  the  fa- 
mous one  of  1776,  which  issued  on  July  4  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  As  Pennsylva- 
nia is  the  seventh  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  with  six  states  on  each  side,  it  has  been 
called  the  "Keystone"  state.  During  the  Civil 
War,  Chambersburg  was  invaded  by  the  Con- 
federate forces  and  burned ;  and  at  Gettysburg, 
on  July  1-3,  1863,  was  fought  what  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  decisive  battle  of  that 
conflict.  Pennsylvania  contributed  more  sol- 
diers to  the  Union  army  in  that  war  than  any 
other  state,  and  in  subsequent  wars  has  proved 
equally  patriotic. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Pennsylvania  has  a  very  diversified  surface 
— rolling  plains  in  the  west,  mountains  in  the 
center,  and  low  levels  in  the  southeast  that 
offer  many  contrasts.  The  state  is  315  miles 
at  its  greatest  length,  158  miles  at  its  great- 
est width,  and  contains  45,126  square  miles. 
The  Appalachian  mountain  system  runs 
through  it,  rising  to  its  greatest  height  in 
North  Knob.  Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the 
richest  bituminous  coal  fields  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  the  only  high-grade  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  in  the  country  are  included 


within  its  confines.  The  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  rivers  are  the  leading  watercourses, 
and  others  worthy  of  mention  are :  the  Lacka- 
wanna,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Chemung,  Chenan- 
go,  Juniata,  Allegheny,  Conemaugh,  Monon- 
gahela,  Youghiogheny  and  the  Ohio. 

CLIMATE 

The  winters  in  Pennsylvania  are  severe 
and  long,  and  the  summers  are  hot  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  although  the  temperature  is  natur- 
ally lower  in  the  mountainous  regions  than  in 
the  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  healthful  and 
notably  free  from  epidemics. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years, 
and  representatives  for  two  years. 

EDUCATION 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  William  Penn, 
provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  A  grant  of  60,000  acres  of 
land  was  made  in  1786;  in  1819  a  general  free 
school  act  was  passed,  and  a  public  school  sys- 
tem was  adopted  in  1834.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  about  1,800,000  children  of  school 
age  are  enrolled.  Relatively  18,000  school- 
houses  'are  provided,  and  these  are  valued  at 
something  like  $175,000,000.  Some  of  the  best 
educational  institutions  of  the  country  for  the 
acquiring  of  a  higher  education  are  located  in 
Pennsylvania. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Philadelphia,  which  means  the  "City  of 
Brotherly  Love,"  is  the  third  city  in  popula^ 
tion  and  second  in  manufactures  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  rich  in  historic  association,  from 
the  days  of  1774  to  the  present.  In  1876,  the 
country  celebrated  its  Centennial  by  holding 
the  first  of  the  great  expositions  of  this  class 
at  Philadelphia.  The  city  is  located  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill,  ninety-six  miles  from  the 
open  sea,  and  is  the  chief  port  in  the  United 
States  for  coal. 

Philadelphia  has  been  given  another  nick- 
name— that  of  the  "City  of  Homes" — because 
of  the  number  of  private  residences  which  are 
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owned  by  the  occupants.  These  residences 
vary  from  the  neat  brick  cottages  of  the  work- 
ingman.  to  the  palaces  of  the  capitalists.  The 
many  historic  buildings  include  Independence 
Hall,  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  the  United  States 
Mint.  Fairmount  Park,  which  is  on  both  sides 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  contains  about  3,000 
acres  and  has  a  national  reputation.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  great  educational  and  art  cen- 
ter, Philadelphia  is  nationally  famous  for  its 
mercantile  interests,  and  internationally 
known  for  its  production  of  ships,  locomotives, 
carpets,  woolen  and  silk  goods,  sugar,  drugs 
and  chemicals. 

Pittsburgh,  originally  Fort  Du  Quesne,  is  the 
center  of  the  great  iron  and  coal  industries  of 
the  country;  and,  during  the  Great  War,  of 
the  munition  production.  Its  industries  in- 
clude the  production  of  coal,  steel,  iron,  glass, 
locomotives,  cork,  salt,  stoves,  paper,  leather, 
lumber  and  electrical  machinery,  and  all  of 
these  immense  plants,  where  practical,  turned 
toward  manufacturing  those  commodities 
needed  by  the  country's  forces  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  during  the  period  of  warfare. 
Pittsburgh  is  also  one  of  the  great  petroleum 
markets  of  the  world. 

Allegheny,  which  is  located  opposite  to 
Pittsburgh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  with  which  city  it  is 
connected  by  several  handsome  bridges,  is  the 
third  city  in  size  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  im- 
mense rolling-mills,  cotton  mills,  foun- 
dries, machine-shops,  furnaces  and  extensive 
locomotive  works.  It,  too,  had  many  munition 
and  other  war  contracts,  during  the  Great 
War.  Scranton,  which  is  on  the  Lackawanna 
River,  is  the  center  of  the  important  anthra- 
cite coal  region,  has  very  important  railroad 
interests,  and  immense  industries  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  iron,  and  mining  machinery. 
Its  rolling-mills,  car  shops  and  tool-works  were 
the  scene  of  important  war  work  during  the 
late  war.  Harrisburg,  the  capital,  is  also  an 
important  manufacturing  center,  especially  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

Erie  is  the  only  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Perry,  who  defeated  the  British  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1813, 
was  built  and  equipped  at  this  point.  Erie  has 
some  important  oil  refineries,  car  wrorks,  and 
iron  plants.  Altoona,  which  is  located  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  has 
some  large  car  and  repair  shops,  as  well  as 
important  manufacturing  industries.  Wilkes- 
barre,  located  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna  River,  in  the  celebrated  Wyoming 
Valley,  the  scene  of  the  historic  Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre, is  the  center  of  a  large  trade  in  anthra- 


cite coal,  and  its  manufacturing  interests  are 
those  associated  with  the  production  of  iron, 
steel,  lace,  silk,  wire  rope  and  axles.  It  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  its  size  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Johnstown  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
older  generation  with  the  great  flood  of  May 
31,  1889,  which  devastated  the  city  and  the 
region  adjacent  to  it.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
and  is  noted  for  its  mammoth  iron  works  and 
its  bituminous  coal  trade.  Williamsport, 
which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  is  noted  as  a  lumber  and  railroad  center, 
and  for  its  manufacture  of  furniture,  doors 
and  sash. 

Reading,  which  is  fifty-eight  miles  above  Phil- 
adelphia, is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural country  and  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade. 
The  city  also  contains  immense  rolling-mills, 
steel  works,  furnaces  and  hardware  manufac- 
turing plants.  Lancaster,  in  the  famous  Lan- 
caster Valley,  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  regions  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco  trade  of 
the  state,  having  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
tobacco  warehouses  and  cigar  factories.  Ches- 
ter, which  was  originally  called  Upland,  was 
settled  in  1643,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state.  Its  manufactures  include  boots,  shoes, 
cottons,  woolens,  knit  goods  and  locomotives. 

York  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
seat  pf  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777, 
when  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish. The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural region.  Allentown  has  very  important 
iron  manufacturing  interests,  and  also  an  im- 
mense trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Bethle- 
vhem  and  South  Bethlehem  have  become  inter- 
nationally famous  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  production  of  munitions  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  War,  and  they  are  located 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lehigh  River.  Other  im- 
portant cities  in  the  state  are :  Easton,  McKees- 
port,  Newcastle,  Norristown,  Shamokin,  Shen- 
andoah  and  Gettysburg. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Pennsylvania,  is  first  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  coal,  second  in  wealth,  population 
and  manufactures,  and  third  in  the  growing  of 
tobacco.  During  the  Great  War  it  was  first 
in  the  ship-building  industry,  the  greatest 
ship-building  yards  in  the  world  being  located 
on  Hog  Island,  immediately  south  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Schuylkill  River.  On  April  16, 
1917,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a 
permitted  maximum  capital  stock  of  $50,000,- 
000,  and  entered  upon  a  season  of  great  activ- 
ity in  the  gigantic  plant  on  Hog  Island,  which 


was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  by  the 
United  States  government. 

The  number  of  shipyards  increased  from 
sixty-six  in  the  fall  of  1916  to  200  during  the 
war  period;  and,  in  addition  to  the  leading 
one  on  Hog  Island,  Pennsylvania  is  the  home 
of  several  other  important  yards,  including 
those  at  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  munition  contracts  from  this  country  and 
its  allies  went  into  billions,  and  the  major 
number  of  them  were  held  by  Pennsylvania 
concerns  because  of  the  facilities  they  pos- 
sessed for  the  rapid  and  effective  carrying  out 
of  them. 

The  state,  as  shown  by  the  list  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  leading  cities,  manufactures 
a  varied  line  of  goods,  and  its  location  with 
relation  to  the  coal  and  petroleum  fields  makes 
it  an  important  center  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  these  commodities.  The  agri- 
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cultural  output  is  enormous,  the  Cumberland, 
Wyoming,  Lebanon,  Lancaster  and  Chester 
valleys  being  noted  the  country  over  for  their 
fertility.  The  natural  deposits  of  Pennsylva- 
nia include — in  addition  to  coal,  iron,  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas — chromium,  nickel,  ga- 
lena, copper,  zinc,  corundum,  serpentine,  mar- 
ble, red  sandstone,  slate,  limestone,  fireclay 
and  salt  in  abundance. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Pennsylvania  registered  under  the  Selective 
Draft  2,042,224  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  275,000  men,  or  8.0  percent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  third  and  fourth  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  Pennsylvania  oversubscribed  its 
quota  in  all  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns, 
and  contributed  with  magnificent  generosity 
to  the  various  war  drives  and  other  patriotic 
work,  measuring  as  usual  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  American  citizenship, 


Rhode  Island 


HISTORY 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the 
Union,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  is 
named  for  the  island  in  Narragansett  Bay.  It 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  Rhode  Island 
was  visited  by  the  Norsemen  on  one  of  their 
voyages  to  this  continent,  and  Verrazzano 
came  here  in  1524.  However,  the  first  white 
man  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  within 
the  present  confines  of  the  state  was  Roger 
Williams,  who,  being  expelled  from  Massachu- 
setts on  account  of  his  religious  convictions, 
located  in  1636  at  a  place  in  the  wilderness, 
which  he  called  Providence,  and  there  he  was 
joined  two  years  later  by  William  Coddington 
and  seventeen  others,  who  sought  refuge  from 
religious  intolerance  in  Massachusetts.  These 
sturdy  pioneers  bought  from  the  Indians  what 
was  then  called  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  now 
Rhode  Island,  to  which  they  moved.  Roger 
Williams  obtained  a  patent  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Providence,  Newport  and  Portsmouth, 
and  this  continued  in  force  until  1663,  when 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantation  was  organized.  Rhode  Island  was 
the  last  of  the  states  to  ratify  the  federal  con- 
stitution in  1793.  While  it  is  the  smallest  in 
area,  it  is  the  most  densely  populated,  and 
probably  has  more  wealth,  per  square  mile, 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  extreme  length  of  Rhode  Island,  north 
to  south,  is  forty-seven  miles,  and  it  is  from 


twenty-two  to  forty  miles  in  width,  and  con- 
tains 1,250  square  miles.  In  spite  of  its  small 
area,  the  state  has  a  coast  line  of  350  miles, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
In  the  northwestern  portion  the  soil  is  rocky 
and  thin,  and  marshy  in  the  southeast;  but  on 
the  islands  and  a  number  of  the  capes,  the  land 
is  extremely  fertile.  The  Pawtucket,  the  Provi- 
dence, Pawtuxet  and  the  Pawcatuck  are  the 
leading  rivers.  Narragansett  Bay  lies  between 
Sakonnet  Point  and  Point  Judith,  and  its 
islands  are  Rhode,  Conanicut,  Prudence,  Pa- 
tience and  Hope ;  while  ten  miles  away  from 
the  coast  is  Block  Island,  which  belongs  to 
Newport  County. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Rhode  Island  is  so  very  mild 
and  pleasant  during  the  summer  months  that 
Newport,  and  the  surrounding  towns,  are  num- 
bered among  the  leading  and  fashionable  wa- 
tering places  of  the  country.  During  the  win- 
ter months,  however,  the  temperature  is  low, 
and  the  weather  severe  and  cold. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  although  formerly  this  period  was  for 
but  one  year. 

EDUCATION 

Rhode  Island  has  some  excellent  school  leg- 
islation, but  its  enrollment  of  children  of 
school  age  is  not  as  heavy  as  in  some  other 
regions.  Brown  University,  founded  in  1764, 
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The   Famous    "Horseshoe   Curve"   of   the   Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  Western 
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s  one   of  the  old  educational  institutions  of 
the  country. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Providence,  which  is  the  metropolis  as  well 
as  capital,  is  located  on  an  arm  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  The  harbor 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  several  steamboat  lines 
connect  it  with  other  points.  The  industries 
represented  here  are  those  connected  with  the 
production  of  iron,  steel,  silverware,  heavy 
machinery,  cotton,  leather,  dyestuffs,  and  rub- 
ber, and  there  are  also  some  extensive  print- 
ing plants  in  the  city.  Pawtucket,  four  miles 
north  of  Providence,  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  home  of  the  first  cotton-mill  ever 
erected  in  the  United  States.  Here  in  1790, 
Samuel  Slater  selected  this  point  for  his  mill 
on  account  of  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  in  the  Paw- 
tucket  River,  and  others  since  then  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  natural  advantages 
offered  for  waterpower,  so  that  the  city  is  a 
large  manufacturing  center,  noted  particularly 
for  its  fabric  and  small  wares. 

Newport  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Rhode  Island  along  Narragansett  Bay.  It 


is  believed  that  the  balmy  climate  here  is  due 
to  a  divergence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  the 
early  days  of  its  existence  Newport  was  a  cen- 
ter for  the  African  slave  trade.  Other  im- 
portant cities  are  Bristol,  Central  Falls,  Cov- 
entry and  Cranston,  Cumberland,  East  Provi- 
dence, Lincoln,  Warren,  Warwick,  Westerly 
and  Woonsocket. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Rhode  Island  is  a  manufacturing  state,  pro- 
ducing cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  other  fab- 
rics in  particular,  although  its  industries  are 
many  and  varied,  including  fishing.  Hay  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  agricultural  products, 
and  the  natural  deposits  include  a  very  hard 
coal,  granite,  limestone,  iron  ores,  copper  and 
slates. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Rhode  Island  reg- 
istered 131,736  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  16,000  men,  or  .5  per  cent.  Belonging 
to  the  first  Federal  Reserve  District,  Rhode 
Island  filled  its  quota  in  the  Liberty  Loans  and 
other  war  drives  during  the  Great  War. 


South  Carolina 


HISTORY 

In  1729,  the  territory  which  was  known  as 
Carolina,  so  named  in  honor  of  Charles  II  of 
England,  was  divided  into  North  and  South 
Carolina.  The  portion  set  aside  as  South  Caro- 
lina had  been  first  settled  by  French  Hugue- 
nots, in  1562,  but  the  colony  was  not  a  perma- 
nent one.  Port  Royal  was  founded  in  1670, 
but  the  next  year  removal  was  made  to  old 
Charleston,  and  in  1680  to  the  present  site  of 
Charleston.  After  the  colony  was  divided,  set- 
tlers increased  in  number,  but  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  Indians,  who  were  very  hos- 
tile. During  the  American  Revolution  some 
of  the  most  important  battles  were  fought 
within  the  confines  of  the  state.  South  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and 
ratified  the  Constitution,  May  23,  1778.  The 
state  was  the  first  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
passing  this  act  on  December  20,  1860,  but  it 
was  readmitted  to  the  Union  on  June  25,  1868. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

South  Carolina  is  low  and  sometimes 
marshy  along  the  coast,  but  gradually  rises  to 
considerable  elevation  in  the  northwestern 
portion,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  the 
highest  peak  of  which,  Rich  Mountain,  is  3,659 
feet  in  height.  The  state  is  285  miles  in  its 


greatest  length  by  210  miles  at  its  greatest 
width;  it  has  a  coast  line  of  about  200  miles 
and  contains  30,495  square  miles.  The  soil 
varies  from  great  fertility  to  a  sandy  unpro- 
ductiveness. The  harbors  of  Charleston  and 
Port  Royal  are  excellent,  and  a  number  of 
islands  off  the  coast  are  noted  for  their  sea 
cotton.  The  Savannah  River  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Augusta  for  steamboats,  and  other  water- 
courses are  the  Saluda,  Tugaloo,  Chattooga, 
Broad,  Congaree,  Wateree,  Santee,  Great  Pe- 
dee,  Little  Pedee,  Blackburn,  Cooper,  Ashley, 
Ashepoo  and  Combahee  rivers. 

CLIMATE 

In  the  mountainous  regions  the  climate  is 
very  salubrious,  but  in  the  lowlands  it  is  un- 
healthful,  and  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and 
cholera  were  quite  frequent  before  modern 
methods  of  sanitation  prevailed. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  South  Carolina  was  dry  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  ancl 
ratified  it  on  January  23,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

South  Carolina  had  no  general  school  law 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war  between  the 
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states;  but,  in  1868,  a  system  was  adopted, 
which  has  since  been  materially  improved. 
About  450,000  pupils  of  school  age  are  en- 
rolled, and  for  them  are  provided  about  5,100 
schoolhouses,  valued  at  $10,000,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Charleston,  which  was  established  in  1677, 
is  the  largest  city  and  leading  seaport  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast.  The  harbor  has  two 
channels  and  is  defended  by  Forts  Sumter, 
Pickens  and  Moultrie,  and  it  was  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter  which  precipitated  war  be- 
tween the  states.  Charleston  is  the  leading 
rice  market  of  the  country,  and  it  handles 
cotton,  ship  stores  and  phosphates  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Formerly  its  distilleries  were  a 
source  of  great  wealth.  Columbia  is  the  cap- 
ital and  is  located  on  the  Congaree  River,  at 
the  head  of  navigation.  The  great  machine, 
iron  and  car  works  of  the  city  give  it  an  in- 
dustrial prominence.  Greenville  is  the  center 
of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district,  and 
Aiken  is  noted  as  a  health  resort.  Beaufort, 
which  is  on  Port  Koyal  Island,  is  a  port  of 
entry,  and  has  an  excellent  trade  in  cotton  and 
phosphate.  Chester,  Florence,  Greenwood, 
Anderson,  Georgetown,  Laurens,  Newberry, 
Orangeburg,  Rock  Hill,  Spartanburg  and 
Union  are  all  worthy  of  mention  as  cities  of 
South  Carolina. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  leading  industry  of  South  Carolina  is 
agriculture,  and  it  produces  more  rice  of  supe- 
rior quality  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 


Its  sea  island  cotton  is  also  especially  high 
grade,  and  is  raised  on  a  number  of  the  islands 
along  the  coast.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
sweet  potatoes,  peas  and  tobacco  are  raised 
extensively.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
raising  peaches,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates  and 
other  fruits  for  northern  markets.  In  former 
years  wine-making  was  carried  on  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  stock-raising  is  now  being 
conducted  very  profitably. 

The  manufactured  products  of  South  Caro- 
lina include  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather, 
lumber,  fertilizers,  cottonseed  oil  and  its  prod- 
ucts, oil  cake,  turpentine,  rosin,  tar  and  pitch. 
The  natural  deposits  include  gold,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  bismuth  graphite,  manganese,  varie- 
gated granite,  soapstone,  kaolin,  ochre,  flag- 
stone, marble  and  limestone.  In  the  lowlands, 
river  beds  and  on  the  islands  of  the  state  is 
found  a  phosphate  rock,  probably  of  remote 
animal  origin,  which  is  manufactured  into  an 
excellent  and  cheap  fertilizer. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  South  Carolina 
registered  299,204  men,  and  sent  into  the  army 
a  total  of  49,000  men,  or  1.1  per  cent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  fifth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
South  Carolina  oversubscribed  its  quota  in  all 
of  the  Liberty  Loans,  and  donated  generously 
in  time  and  money  to  the  various  war  drives 
and  other  patriotic  work.  Camp  Jackson,  near 
Columbia,  was  used  as  a  cantonment  for  the 
training  of  soldiers  during  the  Great  War,  to 
prepare  them  for  service  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  National  Army. 


South  Dakota 


HISTORY 

The  history  of  South  Dakota  is  the  same  as 
that  of  North  Dakota  until  the  two  were  sepa- 
rated at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  in  February,  1889.  It  was  suggested 
that  one  of  the  divisions  take  another  name  to 
avoid  repetition ;  but,  even  then,  Dakota  wheat 
had  a  high  commercial  value,  and  neither  sec- 
tion was  willing  to  forfeit  the  advantage  grow- 
ing out  of  what  was  fast  becoming  a  trade- 
mark, and  so  both  retained  their  former  name. 

It  is  said  that  the  two  documents  contain- 
ing the  proclamation  of  statehood  were  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  signature  and, 
in  order  to  eliminate  any  charge  of  favoritism, 
they  were  laid  face  downward  and  rapidly 
changed  about  so  that  when  he  affixed  his 
name  to  them  no  one  knew  which  one  he  was 
signing.  As  it  happened  North  Dakota  is  the 


elder  state  by  the  length  of  time  it  took  the 
President  to  write  his  name. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

South  Dakota  is  about  400  by  230  miles,  and 
contains  77,615  square  miles.  It  is  a  rolling, 
well-watered  prairie,  almost  evenly  divided  by 
the  Missouri  River,  rising  into  the  Black  Hills 
in  the  southwestern  portion,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which,  Harney's  Peak,  has  an  elevation 
of  7,216  feet.  These  hills  embrace  over  3,500 
square  miles,  and  not  only  are  covered  with 
pine  and  other  valuable  timber,  but  have  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  To  the  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  are  a  number  of  isolated 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  from  500  to  1,500 
feet. 

There  is  an  extensive  area,  known  as  the 
"Bad  Lands,"  between  the  Big  Cheyenne  and 
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White  rivers,  entirely  barren,  where  the  blue 
clay  soil  has  been  formed  into  many  weird 
shapes.  The  principal  watercourses  are  the 
Missouri,  Grand,  Owl,  Big  and  Little  Chey- 
enne, White,  Dakota,  Vermillion,  Big  Sioux 
rivers.  The  Big  Stone  and  Traverse  are  the 
largest  lakes,  but  there  are  many  smaller  ones. 
Under  the  reclamation  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment there  are  97,916  acres  of  land  in  Belle 
Fouche  which  can  be  redeemed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

CLIMATE 

South  Dakota  has  a  dry  and  bracing  cli- 
mate, and  the  springs  are  early  and  the  win- 
ters relatively  mild. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Dry  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Prohi- 
bition Amendment,  the  state  ratified  it  on 
March  20,  1918.  The  state  granted  partial  suf- 
frage to  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  school  fund  is  large  and  the  sys- 
tem under  which  it  is  disbursed  is  excellent. 
South  Dakota  enrolls  relatively  450,000  pupils 
of  school  age.  It  has  approximately  5,500 
schoolhouses,  on  which  a  valuation  of  $10,000,- 
000  is  placed.  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  of  standard  grade. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Sioux  Falls  is  located  on  the  Big  Sioux  River, 
at  its  falls,  and  is  the  metropolis  of  the  state. 


Its  granite  qtiarries  are  famous.  Lead  City,  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  the  center  of  the  lead 
fields  in  the  Black  Hills  district.  Yankton, 
which  was  the  former  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Dakota,  is  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  has 
large  agricultural  and  mercantile  interests. 
Aberdeen  is  the  center  of  the  finest  grain  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Pierre,  which  is  the  capital 
of  South  Dakota,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  and  is  a  great  live-stock  and  mining 
center.  Other  important  cities  are  Brookings, 
Canton,  Deadwood,  Huron,  Madison,  Mitchell, 
Vermillion  and  Watertown. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

With  some  exceptions,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  great  agricultural  crop  is  wheat,  although 
flax,  oats,  barley,  hay,  sorghum,  corn  and  vari- 
ous fruits  are  raised.  Stock-raising  and  hog- 
growing  are  important  industries.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  mines  of  the  state  is  increasing, 
although  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  im- 
mense deposits  are  exhausted. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  South  Dakota 
registered  142,654  men,  and  sent  into  the  army 
a  total  of  28,000  men,  or  .8  percent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  ninth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
South  Dakota  made  a  fine  showing  in  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  campaigns,  and  war  drives,  and  in 
every  way  gave  loyal  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  Great  WTar. 


Tennessee 


HISTORY 

Tennessee  originally  belonged  to  North 
Carolina,  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  was 
first  known  as  the  District  of  Washington,  and 
then,  from  1785  to  1788,  as  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin. The  Indians  were  so  hostile  that  troops 
were  sent  into  Tennessee  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  in  1761,  to  aid  the  settlers  in 
subduing  the  savages;  and,  from  then  on,  but 
little  trouble  was  experienced. 

On  May  25,  1790,  "the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  South  of  the  Ohio"  was  consti- 
tuted by  Congress.  In  1794,  Tennessee  became 
a  territory  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  as 
a  State,  in  1796.  Although  an  act  of  secession 
was  passed,  April  6,  1861,  the  people  of  the 
eastern  part  bitterly  opposed  it  and  remained 
loyal.  Tennessee  suffered  much  during  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  some  of  the  de- 
cisive battles  were  fought  on  its  grounds. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

Tennessee  is  432  miles  by  116  miles,  contains 
42,000  square  miles,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  separate  it  from  North  Carolina, 
being  called  in  this  state  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, the  highest  peak  of  which,  Guyot,  has 
an  elevation  of  6,636  feet.  The  surface  gradu- 
ally descends  westward,  rising  again  in  cliffs 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  the  intervening 
surface  being  rolling  plains  and  plateaus,  and 
the  healthiest  portion  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west- 
ern boundary,  the  following  rivers  are  the 
principal  watercourses:  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Clinch,  French  Broad,  Little  Tennes- 
see, Hiwasse,  Sequatchie,  Big  Sandy,  Duck, 
Elk,  Pigeon,  Nolichucky,  Harpeth,  Stone, 
Obey,  Caney,  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchee, 
Loosahatchie  and  Wolf  rivers.  The  only  lake 
of  any  importance  in  the  state  is  Reelfoot 
Lake,  and  it  is  the  result  of  an  earthquake  in 
1811. 
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The   Alamo,    San   Antonio,   Texas,   where   Americans   were   massacred   by   the    Mexicans. 
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CLIMATE 

The  heat  of  the  summer  is  seldom  extreme, 
and  the  winters  are  mild.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  air  is  very  pure  and  clear. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Tennessee  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  January  8,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

Separate  schools  are  maintained  for  white 
and  colored  children.  The  state  enrolls  prac- 
tically 700,000  pupils  of  school  age.  Nearly 
8,000  schoolhouses  are  provided  and  they  are 
valued  at  about  $17,000,000.  Some  very  im- 
portant institutions  for  higher  educational 
purposes  are  found  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Memphis,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  is  the  principal  grain  and  cotton  market 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  It  has 
immense  plants  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
cottonseed  oil,  flour,  paper  and  pulp.  Knox- 
ville,  the  third  city  as  to  size  in  the  state,  was 
formerly  the  capital,  and  is  the  center  of  the 
marble  industry,  and  also  has  large  iron  and 
lumber  interests. 

Chattanooga,  located  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  is  noted  as  being  the  scene  of  the  great 
campaign  of  the  war  between  the  states  cen- 


tering about  the  engagements  of  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  itidge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
the  present  home  of  one  of  the  National  Ceme- 
teries. Nashville,  the  capital,  is  a  port  of  entry 
located  on  the  Cumberland  River.  The  Her- 
mitage, once  the  home  of  President  Jackson, 
is  in  its  vicinity.  The  leading  industries  of  the 
city  are  the  production  of  flour,  copper,  hard- 
ware and  tobacco.  Other  important  cities  in 
the  state  are:  Bristol,  Clarksville,  Columbia 
and  Jackson. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Tennessee 
are  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  hay,  po- 
tatoes, hemp,  broomcorn,  flax  and  peanuts. 
Horses,  swine,  mules  and  cattle  are  raised  in 
large  numbers,  and  for  years  have  been  noted 
for  their  excellence.  There  are  so  many  min- 
eral deposits  of  exceptional  value  in  Tennessee 
that  naturally  mining  is  a  very  important  in- 
dustry. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Tennessee  regis- 
tered 468,518  men  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  70,000  men,  or  2.0  percent.  Belonging 
to  the  sixth  and  -eighth  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
tricts, Tennessee  did  its  full  part  in  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  and  other  war  work  drives  during 
the  Great  War. 


Texas 


HISTORY 


Warfare  on  Texan  soil  is  no  new  thing,  dis- 
like it  as  Americans  may,  for  from  the  time 
the  earliest  Spanish  explorers  conquered  the 
Indians,  and  in  turn  were  partially  subdued 
by  the  French,  little  peace  was  enjoyed  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  now  known  as  Texas, 
although  the  word  means  "friend."  In  1683, 
La  Salle  visited  Texas  and  built  a  fort  on 
Matagorda  Bay,  and  upon  this  the  French 
based  their  claim  to  the  territory.  They 
finally  relinquished  it  by  treaty  to  Spain  in 
1763. 

Naming  it  the  New  Philippines,  the  Spanish 
explorers  founded  what  is  now  San  Antonio, 
in  1692 ;  but,  in  this  and  their  other  settle- 
ments, they  were  opposed  by  the  warlike  Co- 
manches  and  Apache  Indians.  When  France 
sold  to  the  United  States  the  territory  known 
as  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Texas  was  again 
involved,  both  Spain  and  the  United  States 
claiming  it.  In  1813,  3,000  Americans  and 
Mexicans  lost  their  lives  trying  to  wrest  the 
land  from  Spain,  and  the  settlement  made  at 


Galveston  in  1815,  by  Lafitte,  was  destroyed  in 
1851.  Obtaining  from  Mexico  a  grant  of  land 
in  Texas,  Moses  Austin  and  his  son,  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  founded  Austin. 

Mexico,  with  the  same  spirit  which  has  ani- 
mated it  in  its  dealings  with  Americans  from 
that  day  to  this,  discriminated  against  set- 
tlers from  the  United  States,  and  finally  the 
disputes  led  to  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Mexican  War,  in  which  Mexico  was  defeated 
and,  as  a  result,  ceded  much  land  to  this  gov- 
ernment, including  Texas,  the  bord  +ween 
the  countries  being  made  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  now  so  historic.  The  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1845. 

When  hostilities  were  declared  in  the  war 
between  the  states,  Texas  cast  its  lot  with  the 
Confederacy  and  seceded  in  1861,  but  was  re- 
admitted to  the  Union,  March  30,  1870.  Dur- 
ing the  Border  troubles  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  Great  War,  the 
border  counties  were  the  scene  of  great  activ- 
ity, and  the  United  States  government  has 
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never  ceased  since  then  to  maintain  a  strong 
force  within  easy  march  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  Some  of  the  best  training  for  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  National  Army  has  been 
done  at  different  points  in  Texas,  and  it  is 
not  only  the  largest  state  in  area,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  states  in  the  Union,  from 
a  military  standpoint,  on  account  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Mexico. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  state  of  Texas  contains  265,896  square 
miles,  is  about  825  miles  at  its  greatest  length, 
and  790  miles  in  width ;  has  a  coast  line  of  400 
miles,  and  extends  further  south  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Florida.  Every  variety  of  surface  is  embraced 
in  its  area,  it  being  level  in  the  southeast,  un- 
dulating in  the  interior,  and  mountainous  in 
the  west  and  northwest.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  sandy  forest  land  in  the  east,  while  the 
central  portion  is  largely  prairie.  In  the 
northwestern  part  there  are  tracts  where  the 
water  is  salty  or  charged  with  lime  salts  and  is 
not  fit  for  drinking  purposes. 

Fringing  the  coast  the  land  is  low  and  fre- 
quently marshy,  while  the  border  along  the 
Rio  Grande  is  barren  except  for  scanty  chap- 
paral  thickets.  Between  the  Pecos  and  Rio 
Grande  rivers  are  the  Organ  Mountains,  Baldy 
Peak,  the  highest,  rising  to  8,382  feet.  There 
are  several  ranges,  interrupted  by  salt  plains 
and  tablelands,  only  made  passable  because  of 
the  occasional  presence  of  narrow  valleys  and 
water  holes.  The  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity,  Bra- 
zos, Colorado  of  Texas,  Guadalupe,  Nueces, 
Pecos,  Canadian,  and  Red  rivers  are  among 
the  chief  watercourses  of  the  state,  the  Rio 
Grande,  of  course,  forming  the  southern  boun- 
dary. 

CLIMATE 

In  the  north  of  Texas  ice  and  snow  mark 
the  passing  of  the  winter  months,  and  in  the 
southern  part  frost  is  unknown.  The  cli- 
mate varies  from  temperate  to  semi-tropical. 
On  the  highland  prairies  the  temperature  is 
delightful,  but  along  the  coast  the  summers 
are  hot  and  dry. 

EDUCATION 

Alternate  sections  of  all  lands  given  to 
railroads  and  one-half  of  the  state  domain 
were  set  aside  to  create  a  school  fund,  to 
which  is  added  annually  a  portion  of  the 
state  revenue.  About  1,200,000  pupils  of 
school  age  are  enrolled.  The  schoolhouses, 
approximately  15,000,  are  valued  at  $50,- 
000,000.  There  are  some  excellent  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  state. 


PRINCIPAL   CITIES 

Austin  is  the  capital  of  Texas,  is  located 
on  the  Colorado  River,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin.  San  Antonio  is  the 
metropolis.  Dallas  is  a  large  manufacturing 
center.  Galveston  has  very  important  indus- 
tries and  is  remembered  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  effective  work  of  its  citizens  in 
rebuilding  it  after  the  disastrous  flood  of 
1900.  Other  important  cities  of  Texas  are: 
Fort  Worth,  Wichita  Falls,  Desdemona, 
Burkburnett,  Ranger,  Ellenburg,  Amarillo, 
San  Angelo,  Carlsbad,  Texas  City,  Petrolia, 
Abilene,  Alba,  Albany,  Alice,  Alpine,  Alvord, 
Alvarado,  Alvin,  Angleton,  Anson,  Arling- 
ton, Athens,  Atlanta,  Baird,  Ballinger,  Bart- 
lett,  Bastrop,  Bay  City,  Beaumont,  Beeville, 
Belleville,  Belton,  Big  Sandy,  Big  Spring, 
Bonham,  Bowie,  Brackettville,  Bridgeport, 
Brownsville,  Brownwood,  Cadwell,  Calvert, 
Cameron,  Canadian,  Canyon,  Caro,  Carthage, 
Center,  Chico,  Childress,  Chillicothe,  Clar- 
endon, Cisco,  Cleburne,  Clarksville,  Coleman, 
Colorado,  Commerce,  Corpus  Christi,  Cotella, 
Corsicana,  Cotulla,  Crockett,  Crowell,  Cuero, 
Decatur,  Del  Rio,  Denison,  Denton,  Detroit, 
Eagle  Pass,  El  Paso,  Ennis,  Eastland,  Fred- 
ericksburg,  Gainesville,  Georgetown,  Gid- 
dings,  Glen  Rose,  Goliad,  Greenville,  Grove- 
ton,  Hearne,  Henderson,  Hillsboro,  Houston, 
Huntsville,  Jefferson,  Lampasas,  Laredo, 
Lockhart,  Longview,  McKinney,  Marlin, 
Marshall,  Merkel,  Mexia,  Midland,  Mineral 
Wells,  Mount  Pleasant,  Nacogdoches,  Nava- 
sota,  New  Boston,  North  Fort  Worth, 
"Orange,  Palestine,  Paris,  Plainview,  Port 
Arthur,  Rio  Grande,  Rockdale,  San  Diego, 
Seymour,  Sherman,  Smithville,  Somerville, 
Stamford,  Sulphur  Springs,  Sweet  Water, 
Taylor,  Teague,  Temple,  Terrell,  Texarkana, 
Thurber,  Tyler,  Uvalde,  Vernon,  Victoria, 
Waco,  Waxahachie,  Weatherford,  Yoakum 
and  Ysleta. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  and 
Texas  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
on  March  4,  1918.  It  gave  partial  suffrage 
to  women,  defeated  a  universal  suffrage  bill 
in  1919,  and  voted  the  state  bone  dry  during 
that  same  year. 

PRODUCTS    AND    INDUSTRIES 

For  many  years  stockraising  was  the 
principal  industry  of  Texas,  but  of  recent 
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years  the  greatest  interest  has  been  cen- 
tered on  its  oil  production.  The  counties  of 
Wichita,  Eastland,  Stephens,  Comanche  and 
portions  of  Erath,  Palo  Pinto,  Clay,  Archer, 
Coleman,  Wilbarger  and  Potter  produce 
practically  all  of  the  crude  petroleum  of 
Texas  as  well  as  its  natural  gas.  The  cities 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Fort  Worth,  Desdemona, 
Burkburnett,  Ranger,  Ellenburg,  Amarillo, 
San  Angelo,  Carlsbad,  Texas  City,  Petrolia 
and  Eastland  have  gained  distinction  be- 
cause of  the  producing  wells  in  and  about 
them.  During  1919  the  state  of  Texas  pro- 
duced 96,662,606  barrels  of  crude  petroleum, 
and  now  has  3,723  producing  wells. 

Cotton  is  also  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties, Texas  growing  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
crop  of  the  country.  Rice  is  grown  on  the 
marshy  lands,  and  in  the  north  corn,  wheat 
and  other  cereals  flourish.  Sweet  potatoes, 


sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits  are 
products  of  the  southern  counties.  Coal, 
iron,  sulphur,  lead,  marble,  granite,  potter 
and  fire-clays  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  addition  to  the  petroleum  and  gas. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Texas  regis- 
tered 972,807  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  155,000  men,  or  4.5  per  cent.  Be- 
longing to  the  eleventh  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, Texas  subscribed  liberally  to  the  sev- 
eral Liberty  Loans  and  various  other  war 
drives,  and  gave  hearty  and  earnest  support 
to  the  work  of  the  administration  in  every 
respect.  Camp  Travis,  near  San  Antonio, 
was  used  as  a  cantonment  for  the  training 
of  soldiers  for  the  National  Army  during 
the  Great  War. 


Utah 


HISTORY 

Utah  is  named  for  the  Utah  Indian  tribe, 
and  was  obtained  from  Mexico  by  treaty  iu 
1846.  The  expedition  headed  by  Fremont  in 
1842-43,  reached  Salt  Lake  and  explored  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  present  state,  but  set- 
tlers were  not  attracted  to  it  as  they  were  to 
other  sections  of  the  country  on  account  of  its 
aridity;  and  the  Mormon  leaders,  looking  for 
some  permanent  home  for  their  people,  selected 
the  then  unattractive  region  about  the  inland 
sea,  their  followers  joining  them  in  1848.  In 
1849,  a  state  government  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  "Deseret,"  but  the  constitution 
was  refused  by  Congress. 

The  subsequent  year  the  territory  of  Utah 
was  organized,  with  Brigham  Young  as  gover- 
nor, and  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  1868, 
but  was  not  admitted  to  the  Union  until  Janu- 
ary 26,  1896,  when  it  became  the  forty-fifth 
state.  Unquestionably  the  hardworking,  thrifty 
and  sagacious  Mormons  developed  the  section 
they  selected  as  no  other  settlers  could  have 
done,  but  the  history  of  their  rise  in  power  is 
marred  by  some  dark  spots,  including  the 
Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  of  Gentiles,  in 
1857,  and  lesser  atrocities.  One  of  the  tenets 
of  these  people,  which  those  outside  their  faith 
could  not  admit,  was  the  desirability  and  pro- 
priety of  practicing  polygamy.  This  practice 


had  to  be  renounced  before  Utah  was  formally 
admitted  as  a  state. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Utah  contains  84,990  square  miles  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  which  cross  the  state  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  many  of  the  peaks  of 
which  rise  above  the  snow  line.  Gilbert  Peak 
in  the  Uinta,  which  are  in  the  northeast,  has 
an  elevation  of  13,687  feet,  and  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  state.  Lying  between  these  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  the 
west,  is  a  plateau  which  not  only  forms  the 
western  part  of  Utah,  but  nearly  all  of  Nevada, 
known  as  the  Great  Desert  or  Basin,  which  is 
about  450  miles  square,  from  which  no  streams 
reach  the  ocean,  evaporation  alone  disposing  of 
the  large  volume  of  water  found  within  it,  and 
little  of  which  is  fresh.  Several  mountain 
ranges  traverse  it  and  there  is  very  little  tim- 
ber on  these  barren  places  which  the  Mormons 
have  reclaimed. 

The  leading  river  is  the  Colorado,  but  others 
are  the  San  Juan,  Fremont,  Grand  and  Green, 
Jordan,  Bear  and  Weber.  Located  4,505  feet 
above  the  sea  level  is  Utah  Lake,  twenty-four 
miles  long  by  fourteen  wide,  of  relatively  pure, 
fresh  water.  From  this  the  outlet  is  the  river 
Jordan  which  after  forty  miles  empties  into 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is  at  the  base  of 
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Negroes  picking  cotton  on  a  plantation  in   the   South. 
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t  le  Wasatch  Mountains.  The  brine  of  its  wa- 
t  )rs  is  so  strong  that  no  oysters  or  fish  can  live 
i  i  it.  In  fact  the  percentage  of  salt  is  so  great 
tiat  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to 
crown  in  it.  Saltair,  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
in  a  bathing  resort,  the  salt  water  being  invig- 
orating and  safe.  This  lake  is  ninety  miles 
long  by  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  wide.  There 
are  several  islands  in  it,  the  largest  being  An- 
telope, which  is  eighteen  miles  in  length. 
Beaver,  Little  Salt,  Tanguitch,  Spring,  Fish, 
Preuss  and  Sevier  are  other  lakes  of  some  im- 
portance. 

CLIMATE 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  regions  where  the 
elevation  varies,  there  are  differences  in  cli- 
matic conditions  in  Utah.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  state  the  winters  are  severe  and 
long,  but  in  the  valleys  the  climate  is  mild  and 
semitropical  plants  are  found. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Dry  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Prohi- 
bition Amendment,  Utah  ratified  it  on  January 
15,  1919.  Universal  suffrage  was  granted  to 
women  by  Utah  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Nineteenth.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  school  system  is  excellent,  but 
there  are  very  many  private  schools  which  are 
attended  principally  by  the  children  of  Mor- 
mons. About  110,000  pupils  of  school  age  are 
enrolled.  There  are  something  like  800  school- 
houses  in  the  state,  which  are  valued  at  rela- 
tively $12,000,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Jordan  River  connecting  the  Utah 
and  the  Great  Salt  lakes,  is  the  capital  and 
metropolis.  In  1847,  it  was  laid  out  in  what 
was  then  a  desolate  wilderness  by  143  Mormons 
led  by  Brigham  Young.  The  Mormon  influence 
dominates  the  city  today,  as  does  the  great 
$5,000,000  Mormon  Temple  which  took  forty 


years  to  complete  the  architecture,  but  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  commercial,  mer- 
cantile or  industrial  interests,  and  Salt  Lake 
City  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  modern 
cities  in  the  country. 

The  Tabernacle  with  its  great  auditorium, 
the  Assembly  Hall  and  a  building  used  as  a 
bureau  for  tourists,  are  also  notable  features 
of  the  city.  The  old  Endowment  House  has 
been  recently  pulled  €own.  The  Beehive  and 
Lion  House,  both  residences  of  Brigham  Young, 
still  stand.  Salt  Lake  City  manufactures  beet- 
sugar,  iron  products  and  machinery.  Ogden 
City,  is  the  railroad  center  of  the  state  and, 
while  it  has  a  big  trade  in  many  lines,  its  in- 
dustries in  beet-sugar,  woolens  and  canned 
goods  are  especially  important.  Provo  City, 
on  the  Provo  River,  near  Utah  Lake,  is  a  great 
summer  resort.  Logan  is  an  agricultural  and 
educational  center.  Other  important  cities  are : 
American  Fork,  Brigham,  Lehi  City,  Park  City, 
Pay  son  and  Springville. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Because  of  its  magnificent  system  of  irriga 
tion  Utah  is  an  agricultural  state,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  hay  and  potatoes  being  the  lead- 
ing crops.  Stock-raising  is  an  important  in- 
dustry. The  state  is  rich  in  silver,  and  there 
is  some  gold,  antimony,  copper,  magnetic,  spec- 
ular and  hematite  iron.  The  Great  Salt  Lake 
produces  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt ;  there 
are  extensive  beds  of  sulphur,  some  mineral 
wax,  and  deposits  known  as  alunite  and  leucite, 
found  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  from  which  a 
high  grade  of  potash  is  made.  The  building 
stone  of  the  state  is  of  a  high  grade. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Utah  registered 
101,063  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a  total  of 
16,000  men,  or  .5  percent.  Belonging  to  the 
Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Utah  over- 
subscribed its  quota  to  the  Liberty  Bond  issues, 
and  contributed  generously  to  all  of  the  war 
work  and  drives  during  the  Great  War. 


Vermont 


HISTORY 

Vermont,  which  means  Green  Mountains, 
was  first  explored  by  French  Canadians  in 
1609,  but  the  first  settlement  was  not  made 
until  1724,  when  Fort  Dummer  was  built  on 
the  present  site  of  Brattleboro.  In  1731,  the 
French  established  a  settlement  at  Crown  Point. 
These  settlements,  with  many  others  were 


ceded  to  the  British  by  the  French,  in  1763.  The 
entire  region  was  claimed  by  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  but  a  decision  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  latter  colony. 

In  1771,  the  settlers  formed  a  colony  of  their 
own,  first  calling  it  New  Connecticut,  and  later 
Vermont.  Ethan  Allan  and  his  "Green  Moun- 
tain" boys  perpetuated  the  name  and  fame  of 
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Vermont  on  the  pages  of  the  country's  history 
during  the  American  Revolution.  Owing  to 
serious  opposition  from  New  York,  Vermont 
was  not  included  in  the  original  number  of 
states,  but  was  the  first  new  one,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  on  March  4,  1791. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Vermont  contains  9,564  square  miles;  is 
about  160  miles  in  length,  and  its  width  varies 
from  thirty-eight  to  ninety  miles.  The  Green 
Mountains,  which  run  the  full  length  of  the 
state,  rise  in  Mount  Mansfield  to  4,364  feet, 
the  greatest  elevation  in  the  state.  These  and 
other  separate  mountains  are  perpetually 
''green"  owing  to  pines,  firs  and  hemlocks 
which  cover  them. 

The  Mississquoi,  Lamoille,  Winooski  and  Ot- 
ter rivers  flow  into  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Passumpsic,  White,  Williams  and  West  are 
tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  River;  while 
other  streams,  draining  into  Lake  Memphre- 
magog,  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  scen- 
ery is  inspiringly  beautiful,  and  the  mountain 
and  lake  regions,  with  their  cataracts  and 
springs  of  medicinal  value,  are  extensively 
visited  by  those  seeking  healthful  surroundings. 

CLIMATE 

The  long  and  severe  winters  are  tempered 
by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hot 
summers  are  easier  to  bear  on  account  of  the 
mountain  breezes. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Vermont  granted  partial  suffrage  to 
women  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

EDUCATION 

Vermont  has  always  given  careful  thought 
to  its  public  schools,  which  are  supported  by 


direct  taxation  and  the  income  from  a  perma- 
nent school  fund.  About  75,000  pupils  of  school 
age  are  enrolled.  The  state  has  provided  about 
1,200  schoolhouses  valued  at  something  like 
$5,500,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Burlington  is  an  industrial  and  educational 
center,  and  produces  furniture,  door,  sash, 
blinds  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  located  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Rut- 
land, which  is  the  center  of  valuable  slate  and 
marble  quarries,  is  famous  for  its  white  marble. 
Barre  has  magnificent  granite  quarries,  and 
produces  agricultural  implements,  woolen 
goods,  ice  tools,  sash  and  lumber.  Montpelier, 
the  capital,  is  also  noted  for  its  granite  and 
marble  quarries.  St.  Albans  has  fine  quarries 
of  calico  stone  and  variegated  marble,  and  its 
manufactures  include  locomotives,  railroad  cars 
and  machinery.  Other  cities  are:  Bellows 
Plains,  Bennington,  Brattleboro,  the  oldest 
community  in  the  state,  and  St.  Johnsbury. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Vermont  sheep  are  noted  all  over  the  world, 
and  cattle  are  also  extensively  raised.  The  ag- 
ricultural products  are  hay,  potatoes,  oats, 
corn,  wheat  and  hops.  Another  commodity,  for 
which  Vermont  is  internationally  famous,  is  its 
maple  sugar.  Gold,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
kaolin  and  pyrites  yielding  vast  quantities  of 
copperas  and  sulphuric  acid  are  found. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Vermont  regis- 
tered 71,016  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a  total 
of  9,000  men,  or  .3  per  cent.  Belonging  to  the 
first  Federal  Reserve  District,  Vermont  over- 
^ubscribed  its  quota  to  the  Liberty  Bond  issues, 
and  was  very  loyal  in  responding  to  the  calls 
made  upon  it  in  the  various  war  drives  during 
the  Great  War. 


Virginia 


HISTORY 


Virginia  was  given  its  name  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
"virgin  queen,"  and  at  Jamestown  was  made, 
in  1607,  the  first  English  settlement  in  America ; 
and  the  colony  was  reinforced  by  500  persons 
in  1609.  In  1619,  ninety  young  women  were 
brought  over  and  sold  to  the  colonists  as  wives 
for  100  pounds  of  tobacco  each.  It  was  about 
that  same  time  that  a  Dutch  trader  brought  to 
the  settlement  twenty  negroes  and  sold  them  to 
the  colonists,  thus  introducing  an  element 
which  was  to  cost  untold  wealth  in  human  life 
and  currency  to  eliminate. 


The  settlement  grew  and,  in  spite  of  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  in  1649,  there  were  15,000 
English  and  300  negroes,  held  as  slaves,  in  the 
Virginia  colony.  A  century  prior  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Bacon's  Rebellion,  which  was 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  off  England 's 
yoke,  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  and  ef- 
fective uprising.  During  the  French  and  In- 
dian warfare  the  Virginia  militia  was  so  aug- 
mented, and  received  such  a  thorough  training, 
that  it  was  able  to  later  compete  with  the  regu- 
lar forces  of  the  English  army. 

Virginia  gave  to  the  American  Revolution, 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
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Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  a  long  list 
of  gallant  patriots,  who,  in  the  immortal  words 
of  Patrick  Henry,  preferred  death,  unless  lib- 
erty could  be  honorably  attained.  Virginia 
was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states.  It  se- 
ceded'on  April  17,  1861,  which  action  later  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  from  it  of  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  West  Virginia,  but  it  was 
readmitted  to  the  Union  on  January  26,  1870. 

TOPOGRAPHY 


The  state  of  Virginia  contains  42,627  square 
miles  of  territory.  In  the  eastern  part  the  sur- 
face is  low  and  level,  but  rises  to  considerable 
height  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  which 
traverse  the  state  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  on  the 
mountains  it  is  barren.  The  leading  rivers  are 
the  Potomac,  James,  Chickahominy,  Appomat- 
tox,  York,  Pamunkey,  Mattaponi,  Rappahan- 
nock,  Shenandoah,  Nottaway,  New,  North  Fork 
and  Rapidan.  There  are  many  natural  springs, 
some  of  which  are  medicinal  and  of  great  value. 
The  Natural  Bridge  and  Luray  Caverns  are 
wonders  visited  annually  by  many  tourists. 

The  greatest  natural  wonder  of  Virginia, 
however,  is  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  which 
extends  from  Norfolk  into  North  Carolina,  and 
is  thirty  miles  long  by  about  ten  miles  wide. 
It  is  a  vast  quagmire,  except  in  occasional 
spots,  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  a  wild- 
ly luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  plants.  The 
swamj^  is  infested  by  snakes  of  many  varieties, 
some  attaining  to  enormous  size,  and  animals 
and  birds  usually  found  in  swamp  regions.  A 
marvelous  peculiarity  of  this  swamp  is  the  lo- 
cation in  its  midst  of  Lake  Drummond,  a  body 
of  water  seven  miles  by  five  and  one-half.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  have  a  recognized  medicinal 
value.  Traversing  the  swamp  is  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  which  connects  Hampton  Roads 
with  Albemarle  Sound. 

CLIMATE 

In  the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia  the 
winters  are  severe  and  the  summers  cool,  but 
the  tidewater  country  has  a  climate  that  is  very 
unhealthful  in  the  summers,  although  delightful 
during  the  winter  months.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant rainfall. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Virginia  was  dry  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 

EDUCATION 

The  white  and  colored  children  are  educated 
in  separate  schools.  Virginia  enrolls  about 
500,000  pupils  of  school  age.  It  has  relatively 
7,000  schoolhouses,  which  it  values  at  some- 
thing like  $19,000,000.  The  AVilliam  and  Mary 
College,  next  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  educa- 


tional institution  in  America,  is  located  at  Wil- 
liamsburg,  and  there  are  other  excellent  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  state. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Richmond,  which  has  been  the  capital  of 
Virginia  since  1779,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy  during  the  greater  period  of 
the  war  between  the  states,  is  at  the  lower 
falls  of  the  James  River,  and  is  built  on  the 
Richmond  and  Shockoe  hills.  The  city  itself, 
and  the  locality  all  about  it,  is  rich  with  his- 
toric interest,  as  here  were  centered  the  hopes 
of  the  rebelling  states,  and  upon  it  was  con- 
centrated the  military  skill  of  the  Union  forces 
during  the  war  between  the  states.  It  is  now 
a  large  manufacturing  center,  producing  to- 
bacco, locomotives,  iron,  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, railway  cars,  lumber,  carriages  and  fer- 
tilizers. 

Norfolk  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  "  Hamp- 
ton Roads,"  defended  by  Fortress  Monroe  and 
Fort  Calhoun.  It  has  long  been  the  third  cot- 
ton market  of  the  country  and  in  normal  times 
controls  an  immense  foreign  trade.  Coal,  lum- 
ber, peanuts,  oysters  and  early  fruits  are  among 
its  exports.  Newport  News,  the  center  of  im- 
mense shipbuilding  interests  and  Old  Point 
Comfort,  one  of  the  famous  resorts  of  the  south, 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk.  Petersburg, 
whose  trade  in  tobacco,  cotton,  lumber,  silk, 
peanut  oil  and  iron,  has  long  been  very  im- 
portant, is  located  on  the  Appomattox  river 
above  its  junction  with  the  James,  and  has  ex- 
tensive waterpower.  It,  too,  with  Richmond, 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  states.  Roanoke,  located  on  the 
Roanoke  River,  has  a  heavy  trade  in  steel  and 
iron,  and  also  is  a  center  for  tobacco  growing. 
Lynchburg,  a  manufacturing  center  on  the 
James  River  and  the  Kanawha  Canal,  produces 
large  quantities  of  flour,  shoes,  dyes,  cotton 
goods,  hardware  and  lumber,  and  is  the  leading 
market  for  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  state. 
Portsmouth,  port  of  entry  on  the  Elizabeth 
River,  opposite  to  Norfolk,  is  the  home  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  the  scene  of 
great  activity  during  the  Great  War.  It  manu- 
factures a  general  line  of  goods. 

Danville  located  five  miles  from  the  North 
Carolina  line,  has  an  immense  trade  in  tobacco 
and  agricultural  products.  Alexandria,  a  port 
of  entry  on  the  Potomac,  is  seven  miles  below 
Washington,  and  accessible  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size  from  the  sea.  Charlotteville, 
seat  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  commands  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  and  manufactures  cot- 
ton, resin  and  turpentine.  Fredericksburg, 
Manchester,  Staunton  and  Winchester  are  also 
important  cities  in  the  state.  The  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  which  Winchester  is  located,  was  the 
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Natural  Bridge,  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia. 
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scene  of  much  action  during  the  war  between 
the  states. 

Mount  Vernon,  formerly  the  home  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  Potomac  below  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, which  since  1856,  together  with  six 
acres  of  George  Washington's  former  estate, 
has  belonged  to  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  As- 
sociation, and  it  is  visited  by  thousands  an- 
nually. Arlington,  three  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, has  the  National  Cemetery,  and  soon,  by 
the  side  of  the  heroes  of  the  Civil,  Spanish- 
American  and  Philippine  wars,  will  rest  some 
of  those  who  laid  down  their  young  lives  in 
defense  of  the  same  principles  that  caused  those 
of  other  generations  of  Americans  to  make  the 
"supreme  sacrifice"  during  the  Great  War. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

With  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  Virginia 
is  the  greatest  tobacco-producing  state  in  the 
Union,  and  also  raises  vast  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  hay,  potatoes,  early  vegetables  and  or- 


chard and  small  fruits.  Stock  and  dairy  farm- 
ing receive  considerable  attention.  Shad,  bass 
and  oyster  fisheries  are  important  and  valuable. 
The  natural  deposits  include  bituminous  coal 
and  cokes,  gold,  copper,  lead  and  iron  in 
abundance,  and  graphite,  zinc,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, shales,  flagstone,  granite,  slate  and  mar- 
ble, are  also  present. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Virginia  regis- 
tered 451,702  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  67,000  men,  or  1.9  per  cent.  Belonging 
to  the  fifth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Virginia 
subscribed  more  than  its  quota  to  the  Liberty 
Loans,  and  donated  generously  to  the  war 
drives  and  work,  in  every  way  possible  sup- 
porting the  administration  during  the  period 
of  the  country's  great  stress.  Camp  Lee,  near 
Petersburgh,  was  used  as  a  cantonment  for 
the  training  of  men  for  the  National  Army  dur- 
ing the  Great  War. 


Washington 


HISTORY 

Washington,  named  for  George  Washington, 
was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1853,  at  which 
time  it  included  Idaho  and  portions  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  Prior  to  that  date,  it  was 
a  part  of  Oregon,  and  its  early  history  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  latter  state.  In  1863,  Wash- 
ington was  given  its  present  boundaries,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  November  11,  1889. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  area  of  Washington  is  69,127  square 
miles.  Located  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  Washington  is  350 
miles  at  its  greatest  length,  and  230  at  its 
greatest  width.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
coast  is  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  a  wide  arm  of  the 
sea  that  is  deep  and  broad  enough  to  float  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world,  and  connects  the 
Pacific  and  Puget  Sound.  The  chief  harbors 
along  the  Washington  coast  are  those  of  Pacific 
City,  Shoalwater  Bay,  Gray's 'Harbor,  Green- 
ville Harbor  and  that  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca. 

The  state  is  traversed  by  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, rising  in  Mt.  Rainier  to  15,526  feet,  the 
greatest  elevation.  The  Coast  Range  is  a  spur 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  its  peaks  are 
always  snow-covered ;  some  are  extinct  vol- 
canoes and  a  few  are  active.  Irrigation  is  re- 
quired in  eastern  Washington  on  account  of 
the  small  amount  of  rainfall,  and  the  western 
part  has  few  fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion 
having  at  one  time  been  densely  timbered.  The 
magnificent  Columbia  River  receives  the  waters 


of  the  Snake,  Spokane,  Okanogan  and  Yakima. 
Other  streams  of  considerable  size  empty  into 
Puget  Sound. 

CLIMATE 

The  western  part  is  mild  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  while  the  eastern  portion  is  very 
dry,  with  hot  summers  and  severe  winters. 
The  average  rainfall  is  fifty  inches,  the  exces- 
sive precipitation  on  the  coast  making  up  for 
the  aridity  of  the  interior. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Dry  before  the  passage  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  Washington  ratified  it  on 
January  13,  1919.  The  state  has  granted  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  school  system  of  Washington  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  funds  are  ample. 
About  250,000  pupils  of  school  age  are  enrolled 
and  for  them  are  provided  about  3,000  school- 
houses  valued  at  $20,000,000.  The  universities, 
colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Seattle,  located  on  Elliot's  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Puget  Sound,  has  a  harbor  deep  enough  for  the 
largest  vessels  to  lie  at  its  wharves.  The  city 
has  shown  a  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  its  shipbuilding  industry,  and  also 
immense  lumber,  shingle,  flour  and  rolling- 
mills,  and  foundries.  The  University  of  Wash- 
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ington  is  located  here.  Tacoma  is  a  great  rail- 
road center,  located  on  Commencement  Bay, 
also  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound.  It  has  long  been 
the  shipping  point  for  the  output  of  coal  fields 
at  South  Prairie  and  Carbonado.  Its  smelting, 
lumber  and  packing-house  plants,  flour  and  roll- 
ing-mills and  furniture  factories  are  noted  the 
country  over  for  their  output. 

Spokane,  located  at  Spokane  Falls  on  the 
Spokane  River,  has  an  unlimited  supply  of 
waterpower,  and  manufactures  lumber,  fur- 
niture, flour,  brick  and  terra  cotta  in  immense 
quantities.  Walla  Walla,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  state,  is  the  market  for  a 
fertile  grain  and  fruit  section.  It  manufactures 
farming  implements  and  machinery  and  has  a 
number  of  flour  and  lumber-mills.  Olympia, 
the  capital,  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  is  an 
important  port  of  entry,  and  has  large  fishing 
interests.  Other  cities  in  the  state  worthy  of 
mention  are  Aberdeen,  Ballard,  Everett,  Fair- 
haven,  Yakima,  Port  Townsend,  Vancouver, 
and  Wbitcom. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  tim- 
othy, clover  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
a  temperate  climate  are  raised  in  abundance, 


principally  in  the  western  portion,  although 
since  irrigation  has  been  introduced,  much  of 
the  eastern  land  is  proving  valuable  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint.  Cattle-raising  has  been 
the  chief  industry  of  the  eastern  portion  for 
years,  and  the  annual  clip  from  wool  is  very 
large.  Valuable  mines  of  iron,  coal,  silver,  lead 
and  copper  have  been  developed.  The  virgin 
forests  of  fir,  pine,  cedar  and  other  timber  have 
made  lumbering  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  this  state. 
The  fishing  interests  are  extensive  and  include 
the  salting  and  canning  of  salmon,  the  curing 
of  herring  and  trout,  and  the  marketing  of 
oysters  and  other  seafoods. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Washington  reg- 
istered 312,13i3  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  39,000  men,  or  1.1  per  cent.  Belonging 
to  the  twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Wash- 
ington made  a  very  creditable  record  in  its 
subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loans  and  dona- 
tions to  the  war  drives  and  work.  Camp  Lewis, 
at  American  Lake,  near  Tacoma,  was  used  as 
a  cantonment  for  training  soldiers  for  the  Na- 
tional Army  during  the  Great  War. 


West  Virginia 


HISTORY 

West  Virginia  was  a  part  of  Virginia  until 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  with  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  secession  divided  the  latter  state 
into  two  sections — the  northern  and  western 
portion  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  re-*" 
mainder  casting  its  lot  with  the  Confederacy. 
The  new  division  was  first  called  the  "  Reor- 
ganized State  of  Virginia,"  then  the  "State  of 
Kanawha,"  but  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
May  20,  1863,  as  West  Virginia. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

West  Virginia  has  an  area  of  24,170  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and 
mountainous,  the  state  being  traversed  by  sev- 
eral parallel  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, rising  to  4,860  feet  in  Spruce  Knob,  the 
greatest  elevation.  The  Big  Sandy,  Guyandot, 
Kanawha,  Gauley,  Ohio,  Greenbrier,  Elk,  Coal, 
Cheat,  Monongahela,  Potomac  and  Little  Kana- 
wha rivers  are  the  chief  watercourses  of  the 
state. 

CLIMATE 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  fifty 
degrees,  and  the  temperature  is  not  subject  to 
sudden  changes. 


GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  West  Virginia  was  dry  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 

EDUCATION 

The  white  and  colored  children  are  educated 
separately.  About  350,000  pupils  of  school  age 
are  enrolled,  and  the  state  contains  approxi- 
mately 8,000  schoolhouses,  valued  at  something 
like  $18,000,000.  Some  excellent  institutions 
for  acquiring  a  higher  education  are  found  at 
different  points  in  West  Virginia,  notably  the 
University  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Wheeling,  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  and 
a  port  of  entry  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  cities  in  the  country,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  bold  and  rugged  hills  con- 
taining vast  coal  deposits.  It  possesses  im- 
mense blast  furnaces,  iron  foundries,  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  glassware,  paper, 
leather,  woolen  goods  and  steam-engines. 
The  quantities  of  natural  gas  found  in  the 
neighborhood  furnishes  cheap  and  excellent 
fuel.  Wheeling  is  also  noted  for  some  of  the 
finest  pottery  in  the  country.  From  1863  to 
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1870,  and  again,  from  1875  to  1884,  Wheeling 
was  the  capital  of  the  state. 

Huntington,  which  is  located  on  the  Ohio 
River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandot, 
is  the  home  of  the  State  Normal  School  and 
a  center  for  some  important  manufacturing  in- 
terests, especially  lumber,  cigar  and  foundry 
products.  Parkersburg,  which  is  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Little  Kanawha  rivers, 
is  the  center  for  extensive  petroleum  and  salt 
fields.  Its  big  oil  refineries  and  flour,  lumber 
and  farm  products  interests  form  a  large  part 
of  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  community.  The 
handling  of  coal  is  also  an  important  industry. 
Steamboat  lines  run  both  above  and  below  the 
city. 

Charleston,  the  state  capital,  has  been  the 
seat  of  government  since  1885,  and  prior  to 
that  time  was  so  honored  between  1870  to 
1875.  Both  coal  and  salt  are  produced  in  its 
neighborhood;  'also  iron,  oil  and  lumber,  and 
formerly  its  distilleries  were  very  important. 
Martinsburg  makes  a  feature  of  the  produc- 
tion of  furniture  and  carriages,  has  large  plan- 
ing mills,  flour-mills  and  extensive  railroad 
shops.  Benwood  is  on  the  Ohio  River,  not  far 
from  Wheeling,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tured goods.  Bluefield  has  large  iron  and 
brick  works.  Clarksburg,  which  is  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  has  extensive  manufac- 
turing and  coal-mining  interests.  Fairmont, 
also  on  the  Monongahela  River,  has  large  man- 
ufacturing interests,  and  Grafton  is  an  impor- 
tant railroad  center. 

Harper's  Ferry,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  towering  mountains,  was  the 
scene  of  John  Brown's  historic  raid.  Hinton 


has  extensive  sawmill  activities  and  Keyser  is 
a  rich  mining  district.  Moundsville,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  large  Indian  mound 
in  the  vicinity,  has  important  rolling  mills  and 
factories,  and  is  also  the  home  of  the  state 
penitentiary.  Sisterville  has  some  important 
industries  and  Weston  has  important  lumber 
interests. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax, 
wool,  hay  and  tobacco  and  potatoes  are  grown 
in  immense  quantities,  the  " Panhandle"  por- 
tion of  the  state  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  fertile  agricultural  regions  in  the 
United  States.  Fruits  are  raised  in  abundance, 
and  dairying  and  stock-raising  receive  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  number  of  people.  Owing  to 
the  presence  of  coal  and  valuable  ores,  mining 
is  a  very  important  industry,  as  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  production  and  marketing  of 
articles  manufactured  from  these  natural  de- 
posits. Petroleum  wells  are  found  all  along 
the  Ohio  River,  and  salt,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
nickel  and  alum  are  extensively  produced. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  people  are  occupied  in 
raising  and  marketing  ginseng  and  other  me- 
dicinal plants. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  West  Virginia 
registered  319,036  men  and  sent  into  the  army 
a  total  of  52,000  men,  or  1.5  percent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  West  Virginia  lived  up  to  its  repu- 
tation for  steadfast  loyalty,  and  subscribed  to 
the  Liberty  Loans  and  contributed  to  the  war 
drives  and  work  with  open-handed  generosity 
during  the  Great  War. 


Wisconsin 


HISTORY 

The  name  of  Wisconsin  comes  from  an  In- 
dian name  meaning  "wild,  rushing  river,"  be- 
ing first  given  to  the  river,  and  later,  to  the 
state.  Jesuits  and  fur  traders  were  the  first 
explorers  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  the  former 
coming  here  as  early  as  1634.  Wisconsin  has 
belonged  successively  to  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  territories;  all  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Dakotas 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  until 
1838,  when  it  was  divided,  and  that  portion 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  joined  to 
the  territory  of  Iowa.  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  May  29,  1848,  at  which  time  the 
land  west  of  the  St.  Croix  River  was  given  to 
the  territory  of  Minnesota. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

Wisconsin  contains  54,450  square  miles;  is 
305  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  285  miles  at  its  greatest  width.  In 
addition  to  this  area,  some  important  islands 
in  Lake  Superior  belong  to  the  state.  The 
surface  is  generally  that  of  a  great  plain,  ris- 
ing to  cliffs  along  the  lakes  and  watercourses, 
several  mounds,  notably  the  Blue  Mound  in 
Dane  county,  attaining  to  1,250  feet,  or  over. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wisconsin,  Mon- 
treal, Bail,  Bois  Brule,  St.  Louis,  Menominee, 
Peshtigo,  Oconto,  Pensaukee,  Fox,  Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc,  Kewaunee,  Sheboygan,  Mississippi, 
St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau  and 
Black,  the  largest  of  which,  wholly  in  the  state, 
being  the  Wisconsin.  The  coast-line  of  the 
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Castle   Geyser,   Yellowstone. 


A    COMMON    SIGHT    IN    NORTH    AMERICA 
MILLIONS   OF  YEARS  AGO. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  animal  was 
the  row  of  tin  plates  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line,  and  also  the  long  and  heavily  armed  tail. 


CLIFF  DWELLING  AT  PUYE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Puye  Mesa  is  situated  on  the  Pajarito  division  of  the  Jemez  Plateau  of  New  Mexico.     The  cliffs  ir 
which  the   dwellings  are   situated   are  of   greyish-yellow  tufa,  a  rock  that  is  easily  excavated  and  t 

suitable    for    the    cave    dwellers. 


state  on  ] 
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state  on  Lake  Michigan  is  200  miles,  and  on 
Lake  Superior,  is  120  miles.  All  over  the  state 
are  to  be  found  beautiful  lakes,  some  of  which, 
shallow  in  depth,  were  originally  formed  by 
beaver  dams  across  streams. 

S  CLIMATE 

In  spite  of  its  latitude,  the  climate  of  Wis- 
consin is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  great  lakes 
bordering  it.  In  the  northern  part  the  snow- 
falls are  heavy  and  the  winters  are  long  and 
very  cold,  but  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere makes  their  severity  easier  to  en- 
dure. A  well-known  resort  for  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  is  the  St.  Croix  Valley  pine 
forests. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Wisconsin  ratified  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  on  January  17,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

Wisconsin  has  a  magnificent  school  system, 
with  ample  funds  provided,  and  enrolls  prac- 
tically 500,000  pupils  of  school  age.  It  has  ap- 
proximately 11,000  schoolhouses,  valued  at 
something  like  $30,000,000.  Its  institutions  for 
higher  education  are  many  and  of  high  stand- 
ard. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Milwaukee,  metropolis  of  the  state,  and  one 
of  the  leading  cities  on  Lake  Michigan,  as  well 
as  of  the  northwest,  is  located  at  the  junction 
of  the  Milwaukee,  Menominee  and  Kinniek- 
innick  rivers  where  they  flow  into  the  lake,  and 
is  a  port  of  entry.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
lake  harbors  in  the  country.  Built  of  the  fa- 
mous Milwaukee  "  cream "  bricks,  the  city  pre- 
sents a  novel  and  beautiful  appearance.  Its 
industries  include  pork-packing,  clothing,  flour, 
machinery,  iron  and  steel,  leather  and  tobacco, 
and  its  breweries  were  famous  the  world  over. 
In  its  vicinity  are  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
and  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron  has  long 
been  a  great  source  of  wealth.  During  the 
Great  War,  all  of  the  iron  plants  produced 
munitions  and  other  war  materials  in  great 
quantities. 

Superior,  located  on  Lake  Superior,  has  great 
shipbuilding  facilities,  immense  cooperage, 
iron,  steel  and  flour  industries,  and  is  now  the 
second  city  of  importance  in  the  state.  Racine, 


at  the  mouth  of  Boot  River,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  manufactures  au- 
tomobiles, carriages  and  wagons,  coopers' 
goods,  agricultural  implements,  bicycles,  and 
leather,  and  there  are  immense  foundries,  fur- 
naces and  shipyards.  La  Crosse,  located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Crosse  River,  has  important 
industries  in  knitgoods,  flour,  lumber  and  ag- 
ricultural implements.  Oshkosh,  built  in  both 
sides  of  the  Fox  River,  at  its  entrance  to  Lake 
Wmnebago,  is  so  situated  that  steamboats  can 
come  from  Green  Bay  and,  by  means  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  reach  the  Mississippi. 
The  leading  industries  include  the  production 
of  flour,  grass  twine,  lumber  and  agricultural 
implements.  Its  grain  trade  is  very  large. 

Sheboygan,  which  is  a  port  of  entry  on  Lake 
Michigan,  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  enjoys 
an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  wheat.  It 
manufactures  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
wagons,  leather,  bottles  mineral  water,  and  has 
shipyards  and  lime-kilns.  Madison,  the  capi- 
tal, is  on  an  isthmus  between  lakes  Monona  and 
Mendota,  and  also  overlooks  Kegonsa  and 
Waubesa  lakes.  Its  products  include  flour, 
boots  and  shoes,  tools  and  electrical  machinery. 
Other  important  cities  are  Appleton,  Eau 
Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Bay,  Janesville, 
Kenosha,  Manitowoc,  Marinette  and  Wausau. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Immense  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, hay,  potatoes  and  hops  are  raised.  Live- 
stock, wool,  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  In  fact,  almost  all  lines  of 
industry  are  represented.  The  natural  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  are  not 
only  abundant,  but  of  a  very  high  grade.  Mar- 
ble, bituminous  limestone  and  cement  rock  are 
quarried  extensively  in  different  portions  of  the 
state. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Wisconsin  regis- 
tered 578,655  men  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  87,000  men,  or  2.5  percent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  seventh  and  ninth  Federal  Reserve 
Districts.  Wisconsin  responded  magnificently  to 
the  appeal  of  the  country  in  subscribing  to  the 
Liberty  Loans  and  contributing  to  the  various 
war  drives  and  other  patriotic  work  during  the 
Great  War. 


Wyoming 


HISTORY 

The  greater  portion  of  Wyoming  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  through  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  in  1803,  and  was  organized  into 
Louisiana  territory,  so  remaining  until  1812, 


when  it  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri. Subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Indian 
country — Nebraska,  Dakota,  Idaho — and  then 
again,  Dakota,  and  finally  was  organized  as  a 
territory,  in  1868  from  the  southwestern  por- 
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tion  of  Dakota,  with  small  sections  from  Idaho 
and  Utah.  It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
July  10,  1890. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Wyoming  contains  97,914  square  miles;  is 
350  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  280  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  principally  a  plateau  and 
mountain  region,  rising  from  2,500  to  5,000  feet 
above  tidewater.  The  principal  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  the  ''great  di- 
vide" in  this  state,  are  the  Wind  River,  Big 
Horn,  Laramie,  Bishop,  Rattlesnake,  Sweet- 
water  and  Black  Hills.  This  divide  in  Wyom- 
ing is  the  division  between  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  the 
Colorado  and  Missouri  rise  in  Fremont  County, 
along  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  Numerous 
springs  of  medicinal  water  are  found  in  the 
state. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  notably  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Wyoming,  if  not  of  the  west, 
is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Wyoming  with 
strips  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  It  is  sixty-five 
miles  long  by  fifty-five  miles  wide,  with  an 
area  of  3,575  square  miles.  Its  lowest  eleva- 
tion is  6,000  feet,  while  its  many  snowcapped 
mountains  reach  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet. 
The  Government  established  it  as  a  national 
park  on  March  1,  1872,  and  here  are  protected 
the  animals  indigenous  to  this  region,  some  of 
which  are  practically  extinct.  The  park  con- 
tains many  geysers,  thousands  of  hot  springs, 
waterfalls,  lakes,  canyons  and  mud  volcanoes. 
The  Yellowstone  Falls,  at  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  are  among  the  nat- 
ural wonders  of  the  country,  and  they  are  inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

CLIMATE 

With  the  exception  of  the  Laramie  Plains  in 
the  southeast,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  the 
climate  is  somewhat  mild  and  healthful. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Wyoming  ratified  the  Prohibition 


Amendment,  January  16,  1919,  having  pre- 
viously voted  itself  dry.  The  state  has  granted 
suffrage  to  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  school  system  is  excellent  and 
education  is  compulsory.  The  rate  of  illiteracy 
is  low.  Approximately  35,000  pupils  of  school 
age  are  enrolled.  The  schoolhouses,  of  which 
there  are  about  1,100,  are  excellent,  and  they 
are  valued  at  something  like  $2,750,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Cheyenne,  the  capital,  is  on  Snow  Creek, 
6,105  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  the  most 
important  railroad  and  cattle  shipping  center 
in  the  state.  Coal  is  found  in  its  vicinity. 
Laramie  is  a  mining  and  stockraising  center 
and  Rock  Springs,  located  on  Bitter  Creek,  is 
a  coal-mining  community.  Evanston  is  another 
coal-mining  town  and  Green  River  has  a  large 
trade  in  and  about  Sweetwater  County.  Raw- 
lins  and  Sheridan  are  also  important  centers. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  the  most 
important  industries  of  Wyoming,  although 
coal  and  other  minerals  are  profitably  mined. 
All  of  the  cereals,  with  the  exception  of  corn, 
are  grown ;  but  the  climate  and  soil  are  better 
adapted  for  vegetables.  The  wool  clip  is  val- 
uable and  for  years  cattle-raising  has  been 
carried  on  with  large  returns.  When  the  short- 
age of  potash  threatened  to  become  a  national 
calamity  during  the  late  war,  governmental 
experiments  proved  that  from  alunite  and  leu- 
cite — two  natural  deposits  of  Wyoming — pot- 
ash could  be  profitably  and  easily  manufac- 
tured. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Wyoming  regis- 
tered 59,369  men,  and  sent  into  the  army  a 
total  of  11,000  men,  or  .3  percent.  Belonging 
to  the  tenth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Wyom- 
ing filled  its  quota  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 
and  donated  generously  to  all  the  war  drives 
and  other  patriotic  work  during  the  World 
War. 


Alaska 


HISTORY 

Alaska,  with  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  run 
in  a  long  chain  to  the  southwest  of  the  penin- 
sula, formerly  belonged  to  Russia,  which  coun- 
try claimed  them  on  account  of  their  having 
been  discovered  by  Bering,  in  1741,  but  the 
United  States  bought  them  for  $7,200,000,  con- 
summating the  payment  in  gold  on  August  1, 


1868.  From  1870  until  1884  Alaska  was  a  mili- 
tary and  collection  district,  but  was  then  re- 
organized, the  act  providing  for  a  civil  and 
territorial  form  of  government  bearing  the 
date  of  May  17,  1884.  At  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there 
were  many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
disapproved  of  the  action,  but,  even  prior  to 


ALASKA 
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he  discovery  of  gold,  the  government  received 
»ack  an  income  from  the  seal  and  other  fish- 
Ties  far  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price. 

a  TOPOGRAPHY 

aska  contains  590,884  square  miles  and 
our  well-defined  mountain  systems  divide  it, 
lamely :  the  Pacific,  which  includes  the  coastal 
•ange  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  called  the  Pan- 
candle  on  account  of  its  shape,  with  summit 
peaks  rising  in  the  St.  Elias  range  to  14,000 
::eet;  the  Alaskan  range,  which  includes  many 
active  volcanoes,  and  Mt.  McKinley,  20,300 
feet,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  territory.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  system  crosses  the  Yukon 
boundary  and  extends  over  the  northeastern 
part  of  Alaska,  its  peaks  rising  to  6,000  feet. 

The  Central  Plateau  Region  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory, has  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
feet.  The  Arctic  Slope  Region  rises  to  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000.  The  Yukon  Eiver,  the  principal 
watercourse  of  Alaska,  is  2,200  miles  long  and, 
with  its  tributaries,  has  a  total  length  that  is 
navigable  from  May  to  September,  of  over 
3,000  miles,  of  which  three-fourths  are  in 
Alaska. 

CLIMATE 

Along  the  coast  the  climate  is  fairly  equable, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall,  but  in  the  in- 
terior the  winters  are  very  severe  and  the 
summers  uncertain. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Act  of  May  17,  1884,  created  a  district 
court  to  sit  at  Sitka  in  May,  and  at  Wrangel 
in  November,  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  ex- 
officio  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  district  of 
Alaska;  four  commissioners  having  the  power 
of  commissioners  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  reside  at 
four  designated  districts  in  Alaska,  to  Hold 
courts  of  record,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  district  judge,  in  all  testamentary  and  pro- 
bate matters,  habeas  corpus,  etc.  The  laws  of 
Oregon  were  declared  to  be  those  of  Alaska 
when  not  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  United 
States  government.  On  August  24,  1912, 
Alaska  was  created  a  territory,  with  the  capital 
at  Juneau. 

EDUCATION 

By  the  Act  of  Congress,  May  17,  1884,  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  district  govern- 
ment, $25,000  were  appropriated  for  education, 
which  amount  was  later  increased  to  $35,000 
and,  with  the  organization  of  the  territory, 
many  improvements  were  made  in  the  educa- 
tional systems.  In  1917,  what  are  called  citi- 
zenship night  schools  were  established  and, 
they  have  proven  very  popular  and  helpful. 
The  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School 
for  Mines  at  Fairbanks  was  opened  in  1919. 


Approximately  3,000  white  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools ;  there  are  about  fifty-five 
schoolhouses  and  something  like  135  teachers 
are  employed. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Nome,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1898, 
was  but  a  small  settlement  used  by  the  United 
States  as  a  reindeer  station;  but,  with  the 
northward  rush  of  gold  seekers  the  collection 
of  huts  developed  almost  overnight  into  a  town 
of  importance.  Next  to  Fairbanks,  it  has  the 
largest  population  of  any  community  in  Alaska. 
Sitka,  formerly  the  capital,  has  the  heaviest 
rainfall  of  any  section  outside  the  tropics,  the 
number  of  rainy  days  varying  from  190  to  285. 
Dyea  was  long  used  as  a  base  of  supplies  for 
travelers  on  their  way  to  the  Klondike.  Skag- 
way  was  also  an  early  starting  point  for  gold 
miners.  Juneau,  which  has  been  the  capital 
since  1906,  is  on  the  mainland  and  is  an  im- 
portant center  of  industry.  Other  cities  worth 
mentioning  are :  Cordova,  Douglas,  Fairbanks, 
which  is  the  metropolis,  Ketchikan,  Treadwell, 
Valdez  and  Wrangell. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

*Vere  it  not  for  the  briefness  of  the  summer, 
Alaska  would  be  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
countries  in  the  world,  for  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive and  capable  of  great  development.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  one-sixth  of  Alaska  is 
suitable  for  tillage  and  pasture.  Through  the 
experimental  stations  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  government,  it 
has  been  proven  that  buckwheat,  barley,  oats 
and  possibly. wheat  and  rye  can  be  grown  with 
advantage  in  the  southeastern  part,  and  that 
vegetables,  grasses  and  live  stock  are  adapted 
to  the  climate.  Many  thousands  of  acres  will 
soon  be  available  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  territory.  The  forests  cover  something 
like  27,000,000  acres  composed  of  fir,  cedar, 
spruce  and  hemlock,  which  are  practically  un- 
touched. 

The  resources  of  the  territory  with  reference 
to  fishing  are  almost  unlimited.  Cod,  herring, 
which  furnish  "American  sardines,"  oil  and 
guano,  salmon,  and  seal  are  all  caught  in  the 
waters  of  and  surrounding  Alaska.  It  has  been 
conceded  that,  since  1900,  Alaska  has  furnished 
more  than  half  the  total  salmon  product  of  the 
United  States,  the  largest  salmon  fishery  in 
the  world  being  located  on  the  Karluk  Kiver, 
Kodiak  Island.  There  has  been  so  much  waste 
in  seal-fishing  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
protect  this  industry,  but  there  is  danger  of 
the  total  extermination  of  the  seal.  So  vigorous 
was  the  war  for  ivory  against  the  walrus — the 
most  valuable  of  Alaskan  fur  animals— that 
few  of  them  are  now  found.  The  whale  in- 
dustry has  also  declined. 
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THIS  FORMIDABLE   DINOSAUR,   THE  LARGEST  C 
THE    CARNIVOROUS    FORMS,    WAS    SOME 

40   FEET   IN   LENGTH. 

It  must  have  presented  a  most  imposing  sight  as 
stalked  about  in  search  of  food.  The  great  5-fo 
jaws  were  armed  with  long  and  sharp  teeth,  capab 
of  tearing  the  tough  skins  of  such  antagonists  i 
the  great  Triceratops  of  the  same  period. 


A  totem  pole  in  Seattle,  Washington.     This  fine  speci- 
men was  brought  from  Alaska  and  erected  in  Pioneer 
Square. 


STALAGMITES     IN     A     LIMESTONE     CAV 

ARIZONA. 

There   are   few  more   beautiful   specimens  ^  of  li 
stone  formations  than  these  glistening  white  spir 
that  are  hidden  in  a  cave  on  the  Grand  View  Tn 
which    leads    into    the    Grand    Canyon. 


ALASKA— HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
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Alaska  is  very  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the     by  the   government  road  connecting  Seward 


< reatest    mineral-producing    countries    in    the 
uorld;   gold,   copper  and  tin,  predominating. 


with    Anchorage;    Fairbanks    with    Montana 
Creek;  Matanuska  Junction  with  the  Matan- 


^Jthough  gold  was  first  discovered  in  1861,  no     uska  coal  fields,  and  going  on  to  other  points. 

Greater  appropriations  are  needed,  not  only 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  rail- 
roads, but  for  sled  and  wagon  roads.  Until 
these  vast  distances  are  properly  connected, 
the  wonderful  possibility  of  Alaska  will  never 
be  developed  into  realities,  and  this  generation 
and  others  will  pass  without  bringing  to  the 


of  the  richness  of  the  Klondike  has  yet 
[  een  found.  In  1912,  tin  was  first  discovered 
ia  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  the  annual  export  of 
it  is  now  over  $50,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  Alaska  can  easily  produce  all  of  the  tin 
required  by  the  United  States.  It  is  also  es- 
timated that  the  coal  fields  of  Nenana  alone 


contain  150,000,000  tons  and  oil  has  been  dis-     markets  of  the  world  riches  as  valuable  as  any 
covered  in  many  parts  of  the  public  domain,     gathered  in  the  gold  fields  of  the  Klondike, 


Copper  is  present  in  large  quantities  and  of 
high  grade,  the  best  mine  yet  developed  being 
the  Kennicott-Bonanza,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  the  world.  Silver,  marble, 
gypsum  and  other  minerals  are  found,  but  they 
are  not  extensively  developed. 

The  resources  of  this  wonderful  region  are 
practically  unlimited  and  scarcely  touched  as 
yet.  The  crying  necessity  has  been  for  rail- 
roads, which  are  now  being  in  part  supplied 


or  the  diamond  mines  of  Africa. 
WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Alaska  sent  2,000  of  its  men  to  fight  in  the 
Great  War  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Far 
away  though  its  people  are,  their  subscriptions 
came  in  for  all  of  the  Liberty  Loans  and  war 
drives,  and  they  lived  up  to  all  the  govern- 
mental regulations  with  faithful  patience  and 
uncomplaining  exactness  during  the  World 
War. 


Hawaiian  Islands 


HISTORY 

There  are  twenty-four  islands  in  the  Ha- 
waiian group,  of  which  three  are  barren  rocks, 
and  their  combined  area  is  6,449  square  miles. 
The  date  of  their  settlement  is  uncertain,  al- 
though it  may  go  as  far  back  as  the  second 
century,  when  the  Polynesians  were  driven 
out  of  Java  and  Sumatra  by  the  Malays.  At 
any  rate  in  the  fifth  century  two  important 
families  came  from  some  foreign  land  and 
permanently  located  on  the  islands.  The  first 
record  of  their  discovery  by  the  whites  was 
made  in  1555,  when  Juan  Gaetano  visited  them 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Las  Majos. 

Captain  Cook  re-discovered  them  in  1778  and 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
but  the  natives  never  accepted  any  name  but 
their  own  Hawaii.  During  the  reign  of 
Kamehameha  III,  1825-54,  the  great  nations 
recognized  the  independence  of  Hawaii.  The 
last  of  the  royal  line  was  Queen  Liliuokalani, 
who  was  deposed.  A  provisional  government 
was  established,  which  became  a  republic,  on 
June  4,  1894,  and  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
July  7,  1898.  It  was  made  a  territory  on  June 
14,  1900. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  great  volcanoes, 
whose  craters  are  extinct  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Hawaii,  rising  to  a  height  of  from 
4,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
whose  bases  extend  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean 


from  150  to  200  miles.  The  two  active  volcanoes 
are  Kilauea  and  Mokuaweoweo.  The  House  of 
the  Sun,  or  Haleakala  Mountain,  is  the  largest 
extinct  crater  in  the  world,  the  bowl  being 
2,000  feet  deep  and  the  circumference  about 
twenty  miles.  Its  altitude  is  10,000  feet.  The 
decaying  lava  of  the  island  becomes  very  pro- 
ductive. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  equable,  the  average  temper- 
ature of  Honolula  for  January  being  about  70 
degrees,  and  for  July,  about  77  degrees;  but, 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  there  is  snow  the  year 
around.  Trade  winds  prevail  nine  months  of 
the  year  and  the  Japanese  gulf  stream  renders 
the  waters  about  the  islands  colder  than  other- 
seas  in  the  same  latitude.  The  northeast  side 
of  the  islands  receives  a  heavy  rainfall  and 
vegetation  is  luxuriant. 

GOVERNMENT 

In  the  earliest  days  the  government  appears 
to  have  been  tribal,  followed  by  a  period  of 
feudalism.  Kamehameha  I  established  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  which  was  gradually  over- 
thrown for  the  present  republican  form.  On 
May  23,  1918,  Hawaii  approved  a  bill  providing 
that  ninety  days  after  date,  it  would  be  un- 
lawful to  sell,  give  away,  manufacture,  trans- 
port, import  or  export  intoxicating  liquors  ex- 
cept for  mechanical,  scientific,  sacramental  or 
medicinal  purposes,  thus  establishing  prohibi- 
tion in  the  territory. 
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EDUCATION 

Hawaii  has  a  public  school  system  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  Relatively 
35,000  pupils  of  school  age  are  enrolled.  There 
are  less  than  200  schoolhouses,  and  nearly  1,000 
teachers  are  employed. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Hawaii  produces  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
sugar,  rice,  bananas,  hides,  wool,  pineapples, 
betel  leaves,  taro,  papaias,  cocoanuts,  guavas, 
mangoes,  figs,  oranges,  limes,  strawberries, 
breadfruit,  sweet  potatoes,  melons  and  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables.  The  Hawaiian  islands 
are  noted  for  the  luxuriance  and  great  beauty 
of  their  flora,  but  manufacturing  in  practically 
all  lines  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  remains  to 
be  developed. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Honolulu  is  the  chief  commercial  center  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  of  the  world.  It  has  every  modern 
improvement,  its  hotels  comparing  favorably 
with  the  most  cosmopolitan  hostelries  of  every 
metropolis  on  the  globe,  and  its  drives  and 
natural  wonders  make  it  one  of  the  "  garden 
spots"  of  civilization.  Hilo  is  in  the  center  of 
the  great  coffee  fields.  Wailuku  is  the  chief 
market  for  the  sugar  district  and  Lihue  is  a 
seaport  of  Kauai. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Hawaii  sent  a  total  of  6,000  men  into  the 
army,  or  .2  percent.  It  loyally  contributed  to 
the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  other  war  work, 
and  its  people  proved  their  patriotism  in  every 
way  possible  during  the  Great  War. 


Philippine  Islands 


HISTORY 

The  most  valuable  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1898,  the  Philippines  were  discovered 
by  Magellan,  in  1521,  and  settled  by  Spaniards 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  The  oppression 
of  the  Spanish  governors  became  almost  un- 
bearable and,  in  1896,  there  was  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  last  of  many  against  Spain.  When  the 
United  States  assumed  control,  some  time 
passed  before  it  was  able  to  subdue  the  Taga- 
logs  of  Luzon,  who  renewed  the  insurrection, 
demanding  complete  independence ;  but,  with 
the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  the  Philippine  war 
was  ended  and,  on  July  4,  1902,  a  territorial 
government  was  established. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Philippines  contain  about  115,026  square 
miles.  The  principal  islands  are  Luzon,  Minda- 
nao, Palawan,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu, 
Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar  and  Masbate,  although 
there  are  between  1,100  and  1,200  of  them  in 
the  group,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  with  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  north 
and  east ;  the  China  and  Sula  seas  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  south  the  Sea  of  Celebes.  The  is- 
lands are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  the  summits  which  rise  to  9,000 
feet,  some  of  them  being  active  volcanoes. 
Among  the  principal  of  the  peaks  are  Halcon, 
Apo,  Mayo,  San  Cristobal,  Isarog  and  Banajo. 
Earthquakes  are  very  frequent. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  tropical  and  violent  hurricanes 
are  frequent.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  eighty  degrees. 


NATIVES 

There  are  three  different  races — all  of  the 
Malay  type — namely:  the  Tagalogs  and  Visa- 
yas,  the  Negritos,  and  Moros.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  Chinese  and  half-breeds.  Since  the 
United  States  has  gained  possession,  a  number 
of  whites  have  located  in  the  islands,  and  are 
developing  the  wonderful  resources  of  this 
new  territory. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  under  regular 
territorial  government,  having  been  created  as 
a  territory  of  the  United  States  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress under  date  of  August  29,  1916,  and  the 
first  legislative  session  opened  on  October  16, 
1916. 

EDUCATION 

Prior  to  1898  the  only  schools  in  the  islands 
were  those  maintained  by  the  Catholic  church; 
but,  with  customary  energy,  the  United  States 
government  began  establishing  schools  and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  its  newly-acquired 
citizens  in  the  history  and  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  were  to  belong.  A  very 
effective  public  school  system  has  now  been  in- 
augurated, special  attention  being  paid  to  in- 
struction in  agriculture.  The  knowledge  of 
English  is  rapidly  spreading  and  a  constantly 
growing  interest  is  exhibited  in  the  schools. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  schoolhouses  and  Amer- 
ican teachers,  practically  only  one-half  of  the 
children  are  provided  for  in  an  educational 
way,  but  each  year  sees  a  betterment  in  condi- 
tions. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Manila,  the  capital  of  Luzon  and  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Philippines,  is  located  on  the 
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e  ist  side  of  a  wide  bay,  on  the  southwest  coast 
c  c  Luzon,  650  miles  southeast  of  Hong  Kong, 
(  hina,  with  which  it  has  been  connected  by 
cible  since  1881.  Manila  is  divided  into  two 
I  ortions  by  the  Pasig  River,  on  the  south  bank 
sending  the  old  town  founded  in  1571,  sur- 
uunded  by  crumbling  walls,  with  tolerably 
vdde  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. On  the  north  bank  is  the  modern  city. 
Manila  is  liable  to  visitations  of  earthquakes, 
typhoons  and  thunderstorms  of  exceptional 
violence.  Cube  and  Iloilo  are  also  cities  of  con- 
siderable size. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  and  rice, 
millet,  maize,  sugar,  indigo,  hemp,  tobacco, 
coffee_,  cotton,  sago,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  cin- 
namon, betel  and  fine  fruits  are  raised.  Pearls, 
mother-of-pearl,  pearl  oysters,  sea  slugs,  edible 
bird  'snests  and  sapanwood  are  exported,  large- 
ly to  China.  Gold,  lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury, 
sulphur  and  coal  deposits  are  abundant  but  not 
extensively  developed.  Manila  cigars  and  Man- 
ila hemp  fibre,  cottons  and  linens  of  domestic 
weaving,  straw  hats,  cigar-cases,  earthenware, 
filigree  jewelry  and  ornaments  of  the  finest 


hammered    gold   and   silver   are   produced   in 
large  quantities. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Owing  to  its  location  and  the  necessity  for 
protecting  so  strategic  a  point,  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines  were  not  called  into  service 
during  the  Great  War  although  the  following 
act  was  approved  on  January  26,  1918 : 

"The  military  and  other  locally  armed  forces 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  all  members 
thereof  may  be  drafted  into  the  service  and 
organized  in  such  manner  as  is  or  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  for  calling  or  drafting  the  Na- 
tional Guard  into  the  service,  and  shall  in  all 
respects  while  therein  be  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  members  of  the  National  Guard  so 
called  or  drafted:  Provided,  that  the  pay  and 
allowance  ^  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Philip- 
pine militia  and  other  locally  created  armed 
forces  when  serving  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  pay  and  allowances 
for  corresponding  grades  of  Philippine  scouts." 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  Liberty 
Loan,  Red  Cross  and  other  war  drives,  and 
generous  subscriptions  were  made  by  the  na- 
tives during  the  World  War. 


Porto  Rico 


HISTORY 

Columbus  discovered  Porto  Rico  in  1493,  and 
>.t  was  conquered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  some  years 
later.  Invaded  in  1590  by  Spaniards  from 
Santo  Domingo,  it  was  vanquished  and  its  na- 
tives in  a  few  years  were  practically  extermi- 
nated. By  1615  another  policy  was  adopted, 
however,  and  very  liberal  terms  were  offered 
to  colonists  to  induce  them  to  locate  there, 
which  resulted  in  prosperity  for  Porto  Rico, 
but  it  continued  under  Spanish  rule  until  1898, 
when  Spain  ceded  it  to  the  United  States. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Porto  Rico  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica. 
It  is  100  miles  long  by  about  thirty-six  miles 
wide,  has  a  coast  line  of  360  miles,  and  con- 
tains about  3,604  square  miles.  Included  with 
it  are  three  small  islands — Mona,  Culebra  and 
Vieques.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  highest  elevation  of  which  is  3,609 
feet.  There  are  three  safe  harbors — Guanica, 
Hovas  and  San  Juan.  Several  of  its  rivers  are 
navigable  for  a  few  miles. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  generally  healthful,  the  mean 
temperature  scarcely  varying  six  degrees.  The 
island  is  subject  to  tropical  hurricanes  and  the 
north  coast  to  immense  ground  seas. 


INHABITANTS 

For  many  years  Spain  used  Porto  Rico  as  a 
penal  settlement.  The  natives  belonged  to  the 
Arawak  or  Carib  stock,  having  been  almost  ex- 
terminated in  1590,  and  in  1811,  few  if  any  of 
their  descendants  remained.  Those  now  oc- 
cupying Porto  Rico  are  the  Creoles,  Gibaros, 
African  half-breeds,  or  Mestizos,  and  the  full- 
blooded  Africans. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  island  was  under  military  rule  after  the 
United  States  took  possession,  until  the  Foraker 
law  went  into  effect,  May  1,  1900.  Under  the 
new  organic  act  of  March  2,  1917,  Porto  Rico 
was  given  a  legislative  assembly  of  two  houses, 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  a 
governor  and  other  executive  officials.  It  rati- 
fied the  Prohibition  Amendment  of  the  organic 
act  on  March  2,  1918. 

EDUCATION 

Of  recent  years  educational  matters  have  re- 
ceived commendable  impetus  and,  at  present, 
there  are  about  1,800  schools,  and  the  total  en- 
rollment of  pupils  of  school  age  is  practically 
150,000.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  outside  assist- 
ance for  the  schools  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate means  to  overcome  illiteracy  of  the 
masses,  who,  until  American  occupancy,  had 
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10  conception  of  the  desirability  of  bettering 
ir  mental  condition. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

n  Juan  the  capital  and  leading  city,  is 
ted  on  the  western  coast  of  a  low,  coral 
sland  on  the  northern  coast,  and  has  an  ex- 
3ellent  harbor — one  of  the  safest  in  the  West 
[ndies — once  it  is  entered,  but  the  passage  is 
extremely  difficult.  Ponce,  the  second  city  in 
.size,  is  located  on  a  plain  not  far  from  the 
southern  coast.  Its  harbor  is  not  well  sheltered. 
Other  seaports  and  cities  are  Aguadilla,  Are- 
cibo,  Arroyo,  Fajardo,  Mayaguez,  Naguabo  and 
San  German. 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Porto  Rico  raises  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  stock,  and  manufactures  chocolate, 
tobacco,  cigars,  wax,  soap,  matches  and  straw 
hats.  Plantains,  bananas,  yams,  mangoes  and 
pineapples  are  also  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  trade  is  now  principally  with  the 
United  States. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Under  the  Selective  Draft  Porto  Rico  sent 
into  the  army  a  total  of  16,000  men,  or  .5  per- 
cent. Its  people  loyally  subscribed  to  the  sev- 
eral Liberty  Loans  and  other  war  drives,  and 
proved  their  right  to  be  regarded  as  real  Amer- 
ican citizens  during  the  World  War. 


Minor  United  States  Possessions 


Wake  Island  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  and  taken  possession  of  in  1900.  It  is  a 
very  important  coaling  station,  halfway  be- 
tween Guam  and  Honolulu  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  is  only  valuable  because  of  its  strategic 
position.  It  contains  about  eighteen  square 
miles. 

Guam  is  the  largest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands 
in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  about  1,450 
miles  east  of  Manila.  It  contains  about  200 
square  miles  of  territory.  Discovered  by  Ma- 
gellan in  1521,  it  was  occupied  by  Spain  until 
1898,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
The  capital  is  Agana,  which  is  the  port  of  entry. 
Cocoanuts,  rice,  sugar,  coffee  and  cacao  are 
grown,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  island  is 
under  cultivation. 

Guam  is  suited,  both  on  account  of  its  climate 
and  soil,  for  agriculture.  That  some  progres- 
sion has  been  made  since  American  occupancy 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  industrial  ex- 
positions have  been  held.  Its  schools  are  in- 
ferior and,  although  English  is  being  taught, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  inhabitants$are 
Americanized.  Since  1900,  sanitary  conditions 
have  been  very  much  improved,  owing  to  Amer- 
ican foresight  and  energy,  the  greatest  scourge 
being  intestinal  parasites. 

American  Samoa.  Tutuila  and  other  Samoan 
islands  became  United  States  property  in  1900, 
their  total  area  being  seventy-seven  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Pagopago,  on  Tutuila,  and 
the  principal  exports  are  coca  and  cocoa  beans. 
Like  other  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  education 
of  the  people  has  been  so  neglected  that  it  will 
take  some  time  to  establish  an  efficient  system. 
A  new  government  school  was  built  within  re- 
cent years  on  Pagopago  Bay. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
was  made  in  1530  by  a  Spanish  engineer  and, 


from  1825  to  1890,  unsuccessful  attempts  .were 
made  to  complete  the  project  of  digging  a  pas- 
sage between  the  two  oceans.  The  most  preten- 
tious of  these  was  that  undertaken  by  France, 
in  1881,  by  the  Universal  Interoceanic  Panama 
Canal  Company,  of  which  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
was  the  nominal  head.  After  a  series  of  failures 
and  mismanagement,  the  company  went  into 
bankruptcy,  and  a  new  one  was  organized,  but 
finally,  on  May  4,  1904,  turned  its  assets  over  to 
the  United  States  government,  which  made  a 
brilliant  success  of  one  of  the  greatest  engineer- 
ing projects  in  the  world. 

During  the  subsequent  years,  until  1913, 
when  the  canal  was  completed,  the  United 
States  increased  its  working  force  from  700, 
in  1904,  to  50,000  at  the  time  of  its  completion. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  $375,000,- 
000,  which  includes  the  cost  of  construction, 
the  $40,000,000  paid  to  the  French  govern- 
ment; the  $10,000,000  paid  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  and  the  expense  of  terminal  facil- 
ities. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  channel  fifty  and 
one-half  miles  long,  with  a  bottom  approach 
at  each  end  of  500  feet.  Its  greatest  width 
is  from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  the  channel  from 
Gatun  to  the  Culebra  cut.  The  greatest  lift 
is  that  of  eighty-five  feet  through  a  flight  of 
three  locks  at  Gatun.  Gatun  Lake,  covering 
an  area  of  164  square  miles,  is  formed  by  im- 
pounding the  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  by 
the  Gatun  dam. 

The  Canal  Zone  contains  about  448  square 
miles,  and  includes  the  group  of  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  called  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra 
and  Flaminco.  While  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  are  excluded  from  the  Zone,  the 
United  States  has  the  authority  to  enforce 
such  sanitary  ordinances  as  it  deems  neces- 
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sary,  and  to  preserve  law  and  order.  The  gov- 
ernment owns  322  miles  of  the  Zone,  the  re- 
mainder being  held  by  private  parties,  the 
United  States  reserving  the  right  to  purchase 
or  take  possession  at  any  time,  should  the  nec- 
essity for  such  action  arise.  On  August  15, 
1914,  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  for  traf- 
fic, but  was  temporarily  blocked  by  slides  be- 
tween September,  1915  and  April,  1916. 

American  West  Indies.  On  July  25,  1916, 
the  United  States  paid  to  the  Danish  govern- 
ment '$25,000,000  for  what  were  known  as  the 
Danish  West  Indies— three  islands — St.  Thomas, 
St.  John  and  St.  Croix,  the  combined  area  of 
which  is  138  square  miles.  Although  they  had 
been  occupied  by  Denmark  for  245  years,  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  is  English.  The 
United  States  took  possession  of  these  islands  in 
November,  1917. 

St.    Croix   is   the    most   important    agricul- 
turally, sugarcane  being  the  chief  product,  al- 


though corn,  cotton,  vegetables  and  fruit  are 
also  raised.  The  other  two  islands,  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John,  are  better  suited  to  stock-raising, 
although  some  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown. 
They  are  in  need  of  a  system  of  irrigation,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  mois- 
ture. Pishing  is  carried  on  by  all  the  islands. 

The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and  they  are 
poorly  educated,  but,  with  the  introduction  of 
American  methods  and  teachers,  this  condition 
can  soon  be  improved. 

The  islanders  displayed  great  pleasure  at 
coming  under  the  American  flag,  giving  prac- 
tical proof  of  this  by  immediately  subscribing 
far  beyond  their  quota  to  the  Liberty  Loans, 
although  in  poor  financial  condition.  These 
islands  export  sugar,  rum,  hides,  skins  and 
cabinet  woods,  and  import  breadstuffs,  cereals, 
bituminous  coal,  iron  and  steel  products,  boots 
and  shoes,  meat  and  dairy  products,  oil,  lum- 
ber and  refined  sugar. 


Dominion  of  Canada 


HISTORY 

Canada  was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  in  1524  was  visited  by 
Verrazzano,  who  named  it  New  France;  but 
no  permanent  settlements  were  made  until  1534, 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  it.  The 
following  year  Jacques  Cartier  went  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  Eiver  as  far  as  what  is  now 
Montreal.  Quebec  was  founded  by  the  French, 
in  1608,  and  captured  by  General  Wolfe,  and 
in  1763,  the  whole  of  Canada  became  British 
territory. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

As  a  whole  it  is  naturally  divided  into  four 
divisions,  namely:  the  Atlantic  basin,  contain- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  River;  the  Hudson  Bay 
basin,  of  which  the  Saskatchewan-Nelson  is 
the  largest  river ;  the  Arctic  basin,  of  which  the 
Mackenzie  is  the  chief  river;  and  the  Pacific 
basin,  of  which  the  Fraser  and  Yukon  are  the 
chief  watercourses.  The  leading  feature  of 
the  second  division  is  Hudson  Bay,  which  is 
1,300  miles  long  by  600  miles  wide  at  its  great- 
est dimensions.  In  the  interior  of  Canada  are 
vast  forest  regions,  fairly  well  cut  over,  and 
in  the  sub-arctic  belt  are  spruces,  dwindling 
as  the  Frigid  Zone  is  entered. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Canada  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion is  characterized  by  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature and  heavy  rainfall;  in  the  interior 
the  temperature  has  also  a  great  range,  but 
the  rainfall  is  very  moderate ;  while  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  the  climate  is  governed  by  the- 
ocean,  and  the  rainfall  is  extremely  heavy. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS 

Canada  is  now  divided  into  the  following 
provinces:  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  selfgoverning 
country  within  the  British  Empire,  its  consti- 
tution having  been  adopted  on  July  1,  1867 
(Dominion  Day),  under  the  British  North 
American  Act  of  that  year.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor-general  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign  and  assisted  by  a 
privy  council.  The  legislative  power  comprises 
two  houses  of  parliament — a  senate  and  house 
of  commons — the  former  having  eighty-seven 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor- 
general  and  selected  from  the  various  prov- 
inces; and  the  latter  being  elected  every  five 
years,  there  now  being  approximately  22! 
members.  In  1915,  the  houses  of  parliament 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  were  rebuilt.  The 
judiciary  is  composed  of  judges,  police  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  the  peace. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Ottawa  is  the  capital,  and  the  other  leading 
cities  are  Brandon,  Calgary,  Charlottetown, 
Dawson  City,  Edmonton,  Fredricton,  Glace 
Bay,  Halifax,  Hamilton,  Hull,  London,  Monc- 
ton,  Montreal,  Moosejaw,  Westminster,  Prince 
Albert,  Quebec,  Eegina,  St.  John,  Saskatoon, 
Sydney,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Victoria  and 
Winnipeg. 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

More    than    35,000,000    acres    of    land    are 
slanted  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains, 
lay,  clover,  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  fodder, 
>orn   and   alfalfa.     Horses,   cattle,   sheep   and 
wine  are  also  raised  in  large  numbers.     The 
isheries  are  very  important  and  include  sal- 
uon,  cod,  herring,  mackerel  and  lobsters.    The 
umber  interests  include  lath,  shingles,  cross- 
des,  telegraph  and  telephones  poles  and  wood 
ised  in  the  pulp  industry,  the  latter  having 
3een  extensively  developed  during  the  short- 
age of  paper  resulting  from  the  Great  War. 
Gold,   silver,   copper,   nickel,   lead,  iron,   coal 
Portland  cement,  asbestos,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  clay  products  and  stone  are  all  found  in 
Canada  in  large  quantities.    The  manufactured 
products    are    enumerated   under   the   various 
provinces 

WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Canada 's  part  in  the  Great  War  is  that  of  a 
country  of  patriots,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Canadian  regiments  rushed  to  the  front 
during  the  early  days,  the  outcome  might  have 
been  entirely  different.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  500,000  men  went  overseas  from  Can- 
ada, the  population  of  which  is  approximately 
7,250,000,  so  that  in  proportion  the  Dominion 
furnished  a  larger  contingent  than  any  other 
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part  of  the  British  Empire.  So  brave  were 
the  men  that  they  were  accorded  every  mili- 
tary honor,  including  the  Victoria  Cross,  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order,  Bar  to  Distinguished 
Service  Order,  Military  Cross,  Bar  to  Military 
Cross,  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  First  Bar 
to  Military  Medal,  Second  Bar  to  Military1 
Medal,  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and  Royal 
Red  Cross,  while  the  names  of  over  2,500  Ca- 
nadian soldiers  were  mentioned  in  official  dis- 
patches. 

The  Canadian  air  service  was  particularly 
meritorious,  it  being  claimed  that  about  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  British  air  pilots  in  France 
were  Canadians.  Canadian  troops  served  in 
Palestine,  Macedonia  and  Greece,  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  a  corps  of  Canadians  were  trained 
for  service  with  the  tanks.  Canada  also  fur- 
nished an  immense  amount  of  munitions,  the 
cash  disbursements  of  the  British  government 
in  Canada  being  more  than  $1,000,000,000, 
which  orders  were  placed  through  the  imperial 
munitions  board  headed  by  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle, 
Bart,  of  Toronto.  It  is  also  estimated  that  in 
addition  to  the  men  actually  in  military  service, 
Canada  had  relatively  300,000  persons  engaged 
on  war  contracts,  with  about  50,000  more  em- 
ployed in  handling  stores  in  transportation, 
and  similar  work. 


Alberta 


HISTORY 


\Vhat  is  now  Alberta  was  discovered  by  the 
French,  who  probably  explored  and  colonized 
it.  Fort  La  Jonquiere,  near  the  present  site 
of  Calgary,  was  established  by  them  in  1752. 
Later  the  Northwest  Company  of  Montreal — 
the  rival  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company — estab- 
lished trading  posts  and  built  Fort  Athabasca 
in  1778.  Among  his  other  explorations,  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie  went  over  this  territory,  includ- 
ing the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and  through 
Peace  Pass,  being  the  first  white  man  to  cross 
Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  District  of 
Alberta  was  organized  in  1875,  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed a  province  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, September  1,  1905. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Province  of  Alberta  comprises  the  for- 
mer district  of  Alberta,  the  western  half  of 
Athabasca,  and  a  strip  of  Assiniboia  and  Sas- 
katchewan. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  60 
degrees  north  latitude;  on  the  east  by  Sas- 
katchewan; on  the  west  by  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  international  boun- 
dary. Its  length  north  to  south  is  750  miles; 
its  width,  east  to  west,  is  347  miles,  and  its  area 


is  255,285  square  miles.  In  the  southern  part 
Alberta  is  a  rolling  country  without  trees, 
except  along  the  watercourses,  and  contain  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  northern  part  the  country  is  heavily 
timbered,  broken  here  and  there  by  sections 
of  prairie.  The  Rocky  Mountains  have  a  grad- 
ual ascent  on  the  eastern  side,  but  the  approach 
is  more  abrupt  on  the  western  side.  Some  of 
the  most  famous  passes  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere are  in  Alberta,  among  them  being 
Crow's  Nest,  Kicking  Horse,  Yellowhead  and 
Peace  River — all  of  which  lead  into  British 
Columbia.  The  greatest  elevation  is  Mount 
Columbia,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  14,000  feet,- 
but  there  are  forty  other  peaks  in  the  province 
which  are  over  10,000  feet  in  height. 

Alberta  is  divided  by  a  height  of  land  at 
53°28'  north  latitude,  to  the  north  of  which 
the  rivers  flow  north  and  east,  while  below  it 
they  flow  south  and  west.  Those  in  the  former 
part  are  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  which  form 
the  Slave,  and  it  empties  into  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  emerging  as  the  Mackenzie  and  flowing 
north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  To  the  south  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Belly  and  Bow,  which 
have  their  source  in  the  foothills  of  the 
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Rockies;  the  South  Saskatchewan,  Red  Deer 
md  North  Saskatchewan  which  join  to  form 
;he  Saskatchewan;  the  latter  emptying  into 
^ake  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba. 

Athabasca  Lake  is  the  largest  one  in  Alberta, 
t  having  an  area  of  2,482  square  miles,  of 
vhich  1,041  square  miles  are  in  Alberta,  and 
;he  remainder  in  Saskatchewan.  Other  lakes 
)f  considerable  size  are  the  Lesser  Slave,  with 
in  area  of  479  square  miles;  and  Claire  Lake, 
with  an  area  of  405  square  miles. 

CLIMATE  AND  SOIL 

The  climate  of  Alberta  shows  a  difference 
between  an  annual  temperature  of  37°  .4  to 
26°. 9.  The  annual  precipitation  as  a  whole  is 
13.35  inches,  and  the  rainfall  is  greatest  from 
May  to  August.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial  loam 
so  fertile  as  to  require  no  artificial  stimulus, 
and  it  overlays  a  thick  bed  of  clay. 

GOVERNMENT 

Alberta  has  a  government  similar  to  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada,  and  is  represented 
in  both  the  Dominion  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  schools  'of  Alberta  are  excellent. 
The  University  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton  and 
the  sectarian  colleges  at  the  capital  and  Cal- 
gary compare  favorably  with  other  institutions 
of  their  kind  in  other  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
on.  Certain  privileges  are  granted  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  education  of  their  chldren. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Edmonton,  the  capital,  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 
and  on  the  Canadian  Northern,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific and  Grand  Trunk  railroads.  It  is  192 
miles  north  of  Calgary.  Situated  in  the  center 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  it  is  also  a  depot 
for  the  fur  trade.  It  has  large  meat-packing 
plants,  brick-yards,  saw-mills  and  flour-mills, 
creameries,  canneries,  elevators,  and  factories 


for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  shoes,  biscuits, 
boxes,  mattresses  and  clothing. 

Calgary,  the  metropolis  and  the  largest  and 
most  important  city  between  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Bow  and 
Elbot  rivers,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  railroad,  2,262  miles  west  of 
Montreal.  It  is  beautifully  located  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  and  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  Dominion.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  sili- 
cate, sandstone  and  clay  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  repair  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  are  located  here,  as  are  great  rolling 
mills,  iron  and  metal  works,  meat  packing 
plants,  soap  works  and  flour  mills.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  and 
headquarters  of  of  one  of  the  greatest  irriga- 
tion projects  in  the  world. 

Lethbridge  is  ninety-five  miles  southeast  of 
Calgary  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Alberta 
railroads,  and  is  a  great  coal-mining  center. 
Medicine  Hat  is  located  on  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan River  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  175  miles  southwest  of  Calgary,  and 
640  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  It  has  repair  shops, 
flour,  rolling,  planing  and  saw-mills,  brick- 
yards, tanneries  and  furniture,  glass  and  steel 
plants  and  operates  a  number  of  coal  mines. 
Coal,  and  natural  gas  are  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  stock  interests  are  valuable. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Coal — both  anthracite  and  bituminous — are 
found  in  large  quantities,  as  are  lignite,  iron 
and  lead ;  gold  in  small  quantities  and  natural 
gas.  Alberta  is  a  great  wheat-growing  region 
and  general  mixed  farming  is  carried  on  very 
successfully.  The  stock-raising  interests  are 
very  important  and  increasing,  and  the  cream- 
ery business  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  fisheries  are  not  important,  and  are 
principally  in  the  northern  part.  Whiten1  sn> 
pickerel  and  pike  are  the  principal  kind  mar- 
keted. Manufacturing  is  varied  and  growing, 
as  shown  by  the  products  of  the  principal  cities. 


British  Columbia 


HISTORY 

British  Columbia  was  originally  known  as 
New  Caledonia,  and  it  was  visited  as  early 
as  the  year  1579  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
The  Island  of  Vancouver,  named  for  its 
discoverer,  Captain  Vancouver,  was  first 
settled  in  1806,  and  was  added  to  British  Co- 
lumbia in  1866.  Alexander  Mackinzie  first 
crossed  into  the  interior  of  British  Columbia 
in  1793,  and  early  in  the  next  century  David 
Thompson  explored  trade  routes  from  the  up- 


per waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Altha- 
basca  rivers  to  the  Pacific  coast.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  in  dispute,  but  it  was 
finally  settled  in  1872. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

British  Columbia  is  three  times  as  large  as 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  and  in- 
cludes, with  the  mainland,  the  islands  of  Queen 
Charlotte  and  Vancouver,  the  latter  being 
about  285  miles  long,  and  having  a  breadth  of 
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about  fifty  miles.  The  coasts  of  British  Co- 
lumbia are  rocky  and  its  interior  mountainous. 
The  mainland  coast  is  very  irregular,  with  ex- 
cellent harbors,  the  best  ones  being  Burrard 
Inlet,  on  which  the  city  of  Vancouver  is  built, 
and  Port  Simpson,  which  is  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  province.  The  interior  of  the 
mainland  is  very  mountainous,  the  Rocky  and 
Coast  Range  mountains  running  parallel 
through  it.  Many  of  the  peaks  are  over  10,000 
feet  in  height,  and  some  are  covered  with  gla- 
ciers. The  principal  watercourses  are  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  Mackenzie  and  Fraser  rivers,  the 
latter  having  numerous  lakes  in  its  vicinity. 
Along  the  coast  the  excessive  humidity  pre- 
cludes agriculture,  while  in  portions  of  the  inte- 
rior irrigation  is  necessary,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  latter  is  well  adapted  to  cattle  grazing 
and  agriculture.  The  mineral  deposits  are  of 
great  value  and  include  gold,  silver,  superior 
coal,  iron  and  building  stone.  The  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  off  the  northern  coast,  are  covered 
with  a  fine  forest  growth,  and  gold-bearing 
quartz,  copper  and  iron  ores  and  anthracite 
coal  are  found. 

CLIMATE 

On  the  islands  of  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  near  the  sea,  a  moderate  climate 
prevails,  but  it  varies  in  the  inland  regions 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  ocean  and 
the  elevation. 

EDUCATION 

The  school  system  of  British  Columbia  was 
organized  in  1872  and  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Ontario,  although  changes  are  made  when- 
ever the  necessity  for  them  arises.  The  schools 
are  excellent  and  of  high  grade. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Victoria  is  the  capital,  and  its  principal  in- 
dustries are  fish  canneries,  shipbuilding  yards, 
which  have  been  worked  to  full  capacity  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  sawmills,  iron  and  chem- 
ical works.  Vancouver,  which  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world,  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  province.  Its  recent  growth  has  been 
marvelous,  and  its  magnificent  shipbuilding, 
fish-canning,  cooperage,  furniture,  sugar  refin- 
eries and  glass  industries  are  attracting  capital 
and  labor  from  all  over  the  country.  Van- 
couver is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  New  Westminster  has  im- 
portant fish  canneries,  sawmills  and  iron  works 
Other  important  centers  of  industry  are :  Chilli- 
wack,  Esquimalt,  Nanaimo,  Rossland,  Union 
and  Wellington. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture  has  not  yet  taken  a  foremost  part 
in  British  Columbia  and  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vince is  largely  in  its  mining  industries.  Gold, 
silver,  lead,  all  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
some  copper,  with  the  coal  mines  of  Vancouver 
Island,  are  principally  to  be  mentioned.  The 
fisheries  of  sturgeon,  salmon,  herring,  etc.,  and 
the  trade  in  canned  fish  in  large  quantities  are 
of  much  importance.  The  salmon  from  British 
Columbia  are  famous  the  world  over,  as  are  also 
the  Oulachans,  which  enter  the  rivers  in  swarms 
of  millions,  many  being  so  full  of  oil  that  it  is 
said  they  will  burn  like  a  candle.  Cod,  halibut, 
haddock,  etc.,  are  caught  in  great  quantities, 
but  furs  are  the  most  important  products  of  the 
province. 


Manitoba 


HISTORY 


The  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  1811  obtained  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  a  grant  of  land 
along  the  Red  River,  and  the  next  year  brought 
over  a  number  of  settlers  from  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  founding  the  Red  River  Settlement, 
a  rival  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the 
disputes  between  the  two  companies  resulted 
in  an  active  warfare,  settled  in  1817;  and 
when,  in  1869,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sur- 
rendered all  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the 
British  government,  a  province  was  formed, 
being  established^ July  15,  1870,  as  the  province 
of  Manitoba. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Manitoba  is  located  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  is  almost  square, 
measuring  about  270  miles  on  every  side.  The 


Red  River  is  the  leading  watercourse^  the 
others  being  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Winnipeg, 
the  latter  falling  over  many  cascades  and  fur- 
nishing the  finest  kind  of  waterpower.  The 
Red  River  furnishes  navigation  into  the  United 
States.  The  drainage  is  entirely  into  Hudson 
Bay.  The  principal  lakes  are  Winnipeg,  Win- 
nipegosis  and  Manitoba. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  on  the  whole  is  healthful,  the 
usual  rate  being  short,  warm  summers,  ^  and 
long,  severe  winters,  although  it  is  claimed 
that  the  latter  are  less  severe  than  those  in^the 
Red  River  region  of  Minnesota.  The  springs 
are  sudden  and  very  short. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Winnipeg  the  capital,  is  an  important  rail- 
road center  and  grain  market.  Brandon  has 
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important  manufacturing  interests,  and  is  a 
large  center  for  wheat  shipments.  Portage  La 
Prairie,  St.  Boniface,  Carberry,  Emerson,  Sel- 
kirk, Carman  and  Manitou  are  also  prominent 
industrial  centers. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
Manitoba   has   extensive   agricultural   inter- 


ests, the  soil — a  rich,  black  mold — being  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  growing  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and  some  fruit. 
Cattle-raising  and  dairying  are  also  profitably 
carried  on.  The  natural  deposits  include  coal 
of  the  lignite  form. 


New  Brunswick 


HISTORY 

New  Brunswick  was  originally  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  and,  following  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Hessian  soldiers  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  that  conflict,  not  desiring  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  settled  in  what 
is  now  New  Brunswick,  on  land  granted  to 
them  by  the  government  in  return  for  their 
services.  In  1785,  a  portion  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  set  aside  and  called  New  Brunswick,  in 
honor  of  the  ruling  house  of  Great  Britain. 
The  original  boundary  line  between  it  and  the 
United  States  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842.  It  was  united 
with  the  other  provinces,  in  1867,  to  form  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

New  Brunswick,  which  lies  north  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  is  205  miles  in  length  and  has  a 
coast  line  of  about  500  miles,  indented  with 
harbors  and  bays,  the  principal  ones  of  which 
are:  Fundy,  Passamaquoddy,  Chignecto,  She- 
diac,  Miramichi,  Chaleur  and  Nipisquit.  The 
Bay  of  Fundy  has  exceedingly  high  tides — 
sometimes  of  fifty  feet — which  rush  inland 
with  terrific  speed.  The  leading  rivers  are  the 
St.  John  and  the  Restigouche,  the  former  of 
which  is  noted  for  its  reversible  fall,  caused  by 
the  in  and  out  rush  of  the  tide.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  northwestern  portion,  the  land 
surface  of  New  Brunswick  is  gently  undulat- 
ing, but  there  it  rises  in  Bald  Mountain  to  a 
height  of  2,470  feet.  In  the  south  the  coast  is 
bold,  rocky  and  broken  by  numerous  ravines. 
Along  the  eastern  coast  the  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile.  The  forests  are  of  spruce  and  of  great 
value  commercially. 

CLIMATE 

New  Brunswick  has  a  climate  similar  to  that 
of  the  New  England  states,  although  more 
foggy,  and  while  the  summers  are  cooler  than 


those  in  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  winters 
are  not  so  severe.  With  the  exception  of  a 
tendency  to  tuberculosis,  the  province  is  in 
the  main  healthful. 

EDUCATION 

New  Brunswick  has  an  excellent  school  sys- 
tem, unsectarian  and  under  the  control  of  the 
government. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Fredericton,  the  present  capital,  is  located 
on  the  St.  John  River^-eighty-six  miles  from 
its  mouth — and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
government  buildings,  those  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick.  St.  John,  the  metropolis 
of  New  Brunswick,  is  located  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French.  Portland  and  Carleton  are  suburbs  of 
St.  John,  whose  leading  industries  include  fish- 
eries, sawmills,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  coal 
mining  and  iron  furnaces.  Other  important 
cities  of  New  Brunswick  are  Chatham,  Gage- 
town,  Moncton,  St.  Andrews,  and  Woodstock. 
PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  chief  resources  of  New  Brunswick  are 
its  forest  and  fisheries,  although  an  advance  is 
constantly  being  made  in  agriculture.  Cod, 
herring,  mackerel,  haddock,  hake,  lobster,  bass, 
smelt  and  salmon  are  caught  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Stock-raising  and  dairy  farming  are  car- 
ried on  very  profitably.  Copper,  iron,  coal, 
gypsum,  plumbago,  limestone,  freestone,  sand- 
stone, marble  and  slate  are  mined  extensively. 
It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  underlaid  with  a  bed  of  coal,  some  of 
it  being  the  richest  gas-producing  substance 
known,  and  the  residue  is  excellent  coke.  The 
possibilities  of  New  Brunswick  are  almost  lim- 
itless, and  when  its  natural  resources  are  fully 
developed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  productive 
sections  of  the  Dominion. 


Nova  Scotia 


HISTORY 

Nova   Scotia,   which  means   New   Scotland, 
was  originally  settled  by  the  French  and  called 


Arcadia.  The  first  English  settlements  were 
made  in  1623  under  a  charter  granted  by 
James  I,  and  for  a  time  trouble  was  experi- 


TREE  BURIAL  IN  ALERT  BAY,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
Every  Indian  tribe  has  a  form  of  burial  peculiar  to  itself.    That  of  the  Alert  Bay  Indians,  who  are  a  tribe 
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iced  between  these  colonists  and  the  French, 
resulting  in  the  eviction  of  the  latter,  beauti- 
fully related  in  Longfellow's  poem,  "Evange- 
line."  Port  Royal,  one  of  the  French  settle- 
ments, was  restored  to  France  in  1696.  War 
again  broke  out  between  the  settlers,  resulting 
finally  in  the  colony  being  ceded  to  England, 
in  1710.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
France  relinquished  all  claim  to  any  part  of 
its  possessions  in  North  America ;  and,  in  1784, 
the  colony  was  divided  into  New  Brunswick, 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  Later,  the  last 
two  were  united  and,  in  1867,  joined  the  Do- 
dnion  of  Canada. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Dominion  provinces,  connected  iwith 
New  Brunswick  by  a  low,  fertile  isthmus  about 
sixteen  miles  wide,  and  one-fifth  of  its  area  of 
21,428  square  miles  is  composed  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  inlets  of  the  sea.  Cape  Breton  Island,  at 
the  northeastern  end,  is  included  in  this  prov- 
ince. Along  the  northern  shores  the  Cobequid 
Hills  rise  to  about  1,000  feet,  and  near  the 
south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Minas  the  elevation 
in  Ardoise  Mountain  is  810  feet.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  in  the  southwest,  the 
country  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  the 
Blue  Mountains.  In  the  western  half  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  rich 
marine  deposits  left  by  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Cape  Breton  Island  contains  about 
one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  province  and  for- 
merly, as  before  stated,  had  a  separate  gov- 
ernment. 

CLIMATE 

Near  the  coast  the  summers  are  dry  and 
warm,  but  in  the  north  and  west  there  is  more 
moisture.  The  springs  are  hot,  and  the  win- 
ters are  not  nearly  as  cold  as  in  Central  Can- 
ada. 

EDUCATION 

The  school  system  provides  free  and  nnsec- 
tarian  schools,  and  attendance  is  compulsory. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Halifax,  the  capital,  occupies  a  very  com- 
manding position  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
and  has  a  magnificent  harbor  which,  because 
of  the  high  tides,  is  kept  free  of  ice  the  year 
round.  This  city  was  founded  in  1749  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.  Its  principal  industries  are  iron 
and  steel,  paper  and  leather  manufacturing, 
and  fishing. 

On  December  6,  1917,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
city  of  Halifax  was  wrecked  through  an  ex- 
plosion of  munitions  on  the  French  steamer 
Mont  Blanc  following  its  collision  with  the 
Belgian  Relief  steamer,  Imo,  in  the  harbor. 
There  were  1,226  persons  killed,  and  over  8,000 
injured.  Many  of  the  killed  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  buildings,  and  it  was  several  days 
before  their  bodies  were  rescued.  At  least 
25,000  persons  were  made  homeless  and  the 
suffering  was  cruel  until  assistance  was  rushed 
to  the  city  from  other  Canadian  cities  and  the 
United  States. 

Annapolis,  formerly  Port  Royal,  near  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  also  has  a  magnificent  harbor. 
It  is  the  oldest  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
having  been  founded  as  the  capital  of  Arcadia 
by  the  French  in  1604:  but  the  name  was 
changed,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  and  re- 
mained the  capital  until  1750,  when  Halifax 
was  chosen.  Other  important  points  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  as  follows:  Amherst,  Antigonishe, 
Digby,  Liverpool,  Pictou,  Shelburne,  Truro, 
Windsor,  Yarmouth,  North  Sydney,  Baddeck, 
Port  Hood  and  Arichat. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  most  important  crop  is  hay,  but  fruits, 
including  apples,  are  grown  very  extensively. 
Iron,  gypsum,  coal  and  some  gold  have  been 
found.  Fishing  for  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  sal- 
mon and  lobsters  is  carried  on  along  the  east- 
ern coast  as  the  leading  industry. 


Ontario 


HISTORY 

Like  other  provinces  of  Canada,  Ontario's 
history  is  that  of  the  Dominion,  having  been 
first  settled  by  the  French,  it  later  came  under 
the  rule  of  Great  Britain  and  finally  joined  the 
other  provinces  in  forming  the  present  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  Ontario  was  largely  settled  by 
the  aristocrats  who,  remaining  Tories,  fled  from 
the  American  Colonies  during  the  Revolution 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  and  sought  refuge  under  the 
British  flag.  Robert  Cavalier  de  LaSalle  dis- 


covered it  and  the  other  Upper  Lake  Region. 
Ontario  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Ontario  has  an  area  of  407,262  square  miles, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  are  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  between  the^two  countries  ly- 
ing the  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  and  Su- 
perior. The  average  height  of  Ontario  is  less 
than  1,200  feet,  although  at  places  it  rises  to 
2,000  feet  or  over  in  low  hills.  It  is  naturally 
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divided  into  four  areas,  the  first  being  that 
small  section  sloping  toward  Hudson  Bay, 
which  is  but  sparsely  wooded  and  swampy. 
The  second  is  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  one  in  Quebec.  The 
Western  St.  Lawrence  plain  is  the  third,  while 
the  fourth  and  most  important  is  the  Ontario 
Peninsula. 

There  are  many  lakes,  the  Great  Lake  shore 
continuing  for  1,700  miles  along  the  border  of 
the  province,  and  furnishing  fully  2,500  miles 
of  water  front,  while  the  principal  ones  in  the 
interior  are  Nepigon,  Simcoe,  Nipissing  and 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  leading  rivers  are 
the  Ottawa,  Grand,  French,  Maganetawan, 
Severn,  Nottawasaga,  Saugeen,  Maitland,  Au- 
sable,  Thames  and  Moira.  The  waterpower  is 
unlimited  and  probably  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  Dominion, 

CLIMATE 

During  the  winters  the  weather  is  very  cold 
in  Ontario,  and  the  heat  is  frequently  extreme 
in  the  summer.  The  climate,  however,  is  in  the 
main  healthful,  and  much  more  enjoyable  than 
that  of  Quebec. 

EDUCATION 

The  educational  advantages  offered  by  the 
public  schools  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  the 
schools  are  of  a  high  standard.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  represented  by  some  well-regulated 
institutions,  principally  at  Toronto. 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  is  located 
on  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  Humber 
rivers.  Its  chief  manufacturing  industries  in- 
clude tanneries,  canneries,  foundries,  breweries 
and  distilleries.  It  has  immense  shipping  in- 
terests on  the  lakes,  and  is  the  center  of  the 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial  life  of  the 
Dominion. 

Toronto  was  founded  in  1793  by  Governor 
Simcoe,  on  the  site  of  an  old  French  fort  called 
York,  and  was  burned  in  1813  by  United 
States  troops  during  the  second  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  was 
immediately  rebuilt.  Hamilton,  the  second  city 
in  point  of  population,  is  located  in  the  center 
of  a  large  and  fertile  grain  and  fruit  district, 
and  its  immense  iron  and  tool  works  were  used 
for  munition  production  during  the  Great  War. 
Large  amounts  of  cotton  goods  and  tobacco 
are  also  exported. 


Ottawa,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is  located  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River,  eighty-seven 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence Kiver.  Chaudiere  Falls  and  the  two 
cataracts  of  the  Rideau  furnish  immense  water- 
power  and  early  made  of  the  city  a  manufac- 
turing center.  Glass,  pottery,  organs  and  pi- 
anos are  among  the  chief  products  of  Ottawa. 
The  imposing  parliament  buildings,  recently 
rebuilt,  are  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the 
city.  The  shipping  interests  are  heavy  because, 
by  means  of  the  Rideau  Canal  and  a  chain  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  Ottawa  is  connected  with 
Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

London,  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Thames,  enjoys  a  large  trade 
from  the  fertile  agricultural  center,  of  which 
it  is  the  source  of  supply.  It  has  some  very 
valuable  sulphur  springs,  and  manufactures 
chemicals,  petroleum  and  iron-foundry  prod- 
ucts; and  it,  too,  bore  an  important  part  in 
manufacturing  munitions  of  war  when  they 
were  so  sorely  needed  by  the  Allies. 

Kingston,  another  important  city  of  Ontario, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  prov- 
ince, being  the  site  of  a  French  fort  built  in 
1673.  From  1840  to  1845  Kingston  was  the 
capital  of  Ontario.  It  is  very  well  fortified, 
and  commands  lake  commerce  second  only  to 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  while  its  shipbuilding  in- 
terests, so  augmented  during  the  late  war,  are 
immense.  Other  important  cities  of  Ontario 
are  Belleville,  Brantford,  Guelph,  Peterboro, 
St.  Catherines,  St.  Thomas,  Stratford,  Windsor 
and  Woodstock. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Ontario  raises  all  varieties  of  cereals  includ- 
ing wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn  and  hay,  pota- 
toes, and  hardy  fruits.  Stockraising,  dairying 
and  wool-clipping  are  very  important  branches 
of  agriculture  which  flourish  here.  The  great 
timber  tracts  have  furnished  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  lumber,  and  the  fisheries  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  There  are  also  found  great 
and  valuable  mineral  deposits,  including  cop- 
per, especially  along  Lake  Superior,  nickel, 
gold,  phosphate  of  lime,  salt,  gypsum,  asbestos, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate  and  marbles.  Petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  are  obtained  at  different 
points  in  the  province  and  more  of  these  nat- 
ural resources  are  being  developed  each  year. 


Prince  Edward  Island 

HISTORY  ilar  to  that  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco- 

Originally  Prince  Edward  Island  formed  a     tia.     It  became   a  part   of   the   Dominion   of 
part  of  the  old  Arcadia,  and  its  history  is  sim-      Canada,  in  1867. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND— QUEBEC 
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TOPOGRAPHY 

>cated  off  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Vova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  is  some- 
:imes  called  the  " garden  province"  of  the 
Dominion.  It  is  140  miles  long,  with  a  width 
/arying  from  four  to  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
ts  shore  line  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  and 
streams  with  high  tides.  The  general  surface 
LS  undulating  and  well  watered,  the  leading 
rivers  being  the  Hillsborough,  the  Elliot  and 
the  York,  all  of  which  unite  in  Charlottetown 
harbor. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  unusually  healthful,  and  the 
summers  are  warmer  and  the  winters  colder 
than  in  Nova  Scotia. 

EDUCATION 

The  school  system  on  Prince  Edward  Island 
extends  from  the  primary  grades  upward  and 
is  very  thorough  and  unsectarian. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Charlottetown,  the  capital,  contains  impor- 
tant pork-packing,  condensed  milk  and  lumber 
industries,  and  has  one  of  the  safest  harbors 
in  the  world,  fed  by  the  confluence  of  three 
rivers,  all  navigable.  Summerside,  George- 
town and  Souris  are  the  other  leading  points  of 
importance  on  the  island. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Farming,  which  is  the  principal  industry,  is 
carried  on  very  profitably,  and  includes  the 
raising  of  potatoes,  oats,  dairying  and  the 
breeding  of  fine  horses.  Fishing  is  conducted 
upon  a  large  scale,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  catching  lobsters  and  collecting  oysters. 
While  there  are  minerals  and  lumber,  neither 
have  been  worked  to  an  appreciable  extent 
up  to  the  present  time. 


Quebec 


HISTORY 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
the  early  history  of  Quebec  belongs  to  that  of 
the  French  in  North  America,  and  also  like 
them,  Quebec  came  under  control  of  Great 
Britain  in  1763.  In  1794,  Quebec  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Quebec,  becoming,  in 
1841,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  A  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers  continue 
to  live  in  Quebec,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
made  trouble,  culminating  in  a  rebellion  in 
1837,  which  was  not  successful. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Located  north  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  New  York,  Quebec  stretches 
northward  to  Ungava  and  Hudson  Bay.  While 
there  are  no  mountains  of  any  considerable 
height  in  Quebec,  the  Notre  Dame  range — a 
continuation  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont— are  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
reach  to  nearly  4,000  feet.  The  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  the  chief  watercourse  which,  with  its 
tributaries  and  the  Great  Lakes,  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  waterways  of  the  world. 
The  Falls  of  Montmorency  are  regarded  as  be- 
ing among  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  Ottawa,  Saguenay,  Outardes,  Moisic, 
Romaine,  Natashquan,  Richelieu,  St.  Francis 
and  Chaudiere  are  other  important  rivers. 

CLIMATE 

Quebec  has  a  healthful  climate  but  it  is  very 
severe  during  the  winter  months.  As  the  sum- 
mer months  are  warm  and  the  rainfall  heavy, 
vegetable  products  reach  fruition  rapidly. 


EDUCATION 

As  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  are 
Roman  Catholics,  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  composed  of  two  committees — the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant — each  controlling  the 
schools  according  to  the  religious  preference  of 
the  majority  of  the  taxpayers  in  any  munici- 
pality or  subdivision. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Montreal,  the  largest  city  of  the  Dominion, 
is  located  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  160  miles  above  the  city 
of  Quebec,  and  200  miles  below  Lake  Ontario, 
and  is  the  chief  depot  for  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  Dominion.  Located  at  the  head  of 
ocean  navigation,  its  harbor  can  accommodate 
any  vessel  that  can  enter  the  harbor  of  New 
York;  and,  by  means  of  connecting  canal  sys- 
tems, vessels  can  reach  the  Great  Lakes  from 
Montreal.  When  the  Great  Waterways  plan, 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  all  broad-vis- 
ioned  men  of  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, is  carried  out,  ocean  steamers  can  go  un- 
interruptedly from  New  York  City  by  way  of 
Montreal,  through  the  great  lakes  to  the  Miss- 
issippi River,  and  thence  down  it  to  New  Or- 
leans. In  addition  to  its  lumber  interests — not 
so  heavy  as  in  the  past — Montreal  produces 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  beer,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing  and  sugar;  and  Montreal  stands  first 
as  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  Dominion. 

Montreal  was  founded  in  1642,  fortified  by 
the  French  in  1758,  surrendered  by  them  to 
the  British  in  1760,  and  captured  by  the  Amer- 
icans in  1775.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 


THE  BIGGEST  TREE  IN  THE  WORLD,  MEXICO. 

This  tree  is  a  cypress  and  measures  154  feet  in  circumference.   It  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  enor- 
mous size  to  say  that  it  would  require  30  men  with  outstretched  arms  to  span  its  girth, 
is  situated  at  Tule,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 


THE  CEMETERY  OF  THE  CAPUCHIN  MONKS. 

H  is  a  custom  of  these  Capuchin  Monks  to  remove,  from  time  to  time,  the  mummified  remains  of  t 
Friars  from  their  place  of  burial  to  this  vault,  where  they  are  clad  in  the  habits  they  were  a 
customed  to  wear  when  alive,  and  labeled  with  their  names.    When  in  the  course  of  time 
their  bodies  fall  ioto  decay,  the  bones  are  collected,   classified  and  utilized  for   dec- 
orating the  walls  of  the  vault. 


QUEBEC— SASKATCHEWAN 
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ince  of  Quebec,  is  located  on  lofty  bluffs  at  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles 
rivers.  It  was  founded  by  Champlain  in  1608, 
and  is  the  most  impregnable  fortress  on  the 
continent,  oftentimes  being  called  the  "Gibral- 
tar of  America. "  The  largest  vessels  can  lie 
at  safety  in  its  fine  harbor,  and  it  has  long  been 
one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  Do- 
minion. Hull — opposite  to  Ottawa  across  the 
Ottawa  River — is  connected  with  the  latter  city 
by  a  suspension  bridge.  Its  leading  industries 
are  those  connected  with  lumber,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  there  are  valuable  iron  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  Three  Rivers,  which  lies  just  halfway 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  in  the  Dominion,  dating  back  to  1618. 


St.  John's,  about  midway  between  Montreal 
and  Rouse  Point,  is  another  worthwhile  city  of 
Quebec,  as  are  Levis,  Lennoxville,  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  Sherbrooke,  Sorel  and  Valleyfield. 

PRODUCTS   AND   INDUSTRIES 

Quebec  produces  oats,  barley,  wheat,  corn, 
hay,  tobacco  and  small  fruits,  and  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  stock-raising  and  dairying. 
Formerly  the  timber  industry  was  the  most 
important,  but  restrictions  have  been  placed 
upon  it  by  the  government  to  insure  a  proper 
conservation  of  the  forests.  The  fisheries  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  extremely  im- 
portant. Asbestos,  copper,  iron,  mica  and 
graphite  are  found  and  profitably  mined. 


Saskatchewan 


HISTORY 

Saskatchewan  was  formerly  a  part  of  that 
vast  country  nominally  under  the  control  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  its  rival,  the  North- 
west Fur  Company.  Trading-posts  were  estab- 
lished by  both  companies.  In  1870  all  of  this 
section  was  bought  by  the  Dominion  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  divided  into  terri- 
tories known  as  Athabasca,  Alberta,  Assiniboia 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  governed  from  Regina. 
In  1905  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  was  es- 
tablished from  portions  of  the  old  districts  of 
Athabasca,  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia. 
TOPOGRAPHY 

Saskatchewan  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Manitoba;  on  the  west  by  Alberta;  on  the 
north  by  the  Northwest  Territories ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  United  States.  It  has  an  area  of 
250,650  square  miles,  of  which  8,318  square 
miles  are  water. 

The  southern  portion  of  Saskatchewan  is 
prairie,  but  the  northern  part  is  more  diversi- 
fied and  broken.  Several  large  lakes  of  glacial 
origin  are  found  n  the  province,  of  which 
Lake  Athabasca  with  an  area  of  3,085  square 
miles  is  the  largest,  although  a  portion  of  it  is 
in  Alberta.  Reindeer  Lake,  with  an  area  of 
2,490  square  miles  is  another  one,  and  it  lies 
690  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Saskatchewan,  Qu'Appelle  and  the  Souris, 
the  last  two  being  affluents  of  the  first  named. 
The  greatest  elevation  is  found  in  Wood  Moun- 
tain. In  the  extreme  north  the  trees  are  small 
and  scanty  and  the  country  is  forbidding,  but 
in  between  there  is  a  heavily  timbered  region. 
CLIMATE  AND  SOIL 

As  the  province  extends  through  eleven  de- 
grees of  latitude,  the  climate  is  naturally  diver- 
sified. The  soil  in  the  southern  part  is  a  thick, 
loamy  clay. 


GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  Saskatchewan  is  similar 
to  that  of  any  other  province  of  the  Dominion. 

EDUCATION 

When  the  province  was  formed  8,000,000 
acres  were  set  aside  for  school  purposes,  and 
funds  for  the  public  schools  are  obtained  by 
selling  these  lands.  Saskatchewan  University 
was  established  in  1908,  and  is  an  excellent  one. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Regina,  the  capital,  is  located  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Canadian  National  and  Grand 
Trunk  railroads,  and  is  357  miles  west  of  Win- 
nipeg. It  is  the  headquarters  for  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  and  a  military  district. 
There  are  foundries,  machine-shops,  oil-works, 
lumber-mills,  and  brick-yards  located  there, 
and  automobiles  and  carriages  are  extensively 
manufactured.  Prince  Albert  is  located  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  247  miles  by  rail 
north  of  Regina.  Its  chief  products  are  lum- 
ber, livestock,  fish  and  grain.  Lacolle  Falls 
furnish  abundant  water  power. 

Saskatoon,  located  on  the  South  Saskatche- 
want  River  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  is  160 
miles  north  of  Regina,  and  the  home  of  the 
Saskatchewan  University.  There  are  plants 
for  woodworking,  and  the  bottling  of  aerated 
waters,  flour-mills,  breweries  and  cement  and 
brick-yards  at  this  point.  It  is  a  very  modern 
city,  with  wide  streets,  electric  lights,  water 
and  sewerage. 

Moose  Jaw  is  located  on  Moose  Jaw  River 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads.  It  is  forty  miles 
west  of  Regina  and  398  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 
Located  in  the  center  of  a  great  wheat  growing 
district,  Moose  Jaw  has  a  big  trade,  and  manu- 
factures lumber,  structural  iron,  flour,  sashes 
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and  doors,  automobiles  and  tractors,  pressed 
brick,  tile,  pottery,  mattresses,  tents  and 
brushes. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Coal,  gold,  clay,  ironstone,  salt  and  sulphur 
are  found  in  the  province  but  are  not  exten- 
sively developed.  Wheat  is  the  great  crop. 


The  Dominion  has  several  experimental  farms 
at  different  points  in  the  southern  part.  Mixed 
farming  has  also  been  found  very  profitable. 
Stock-raising  and  dairying  are  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  fisheries  are  few,  although 
trout  and  whitefish  are  marketed.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  still  in  their  initial 
period,  but  are  growing. 


Canadian  Territories 


HISTORY 

The  vast  territory  stretching  from  Labrador 
on  the  east  to  Alaska  on  the  west,  and  north  of 
the  United  States  to  the  open  Arctic  ocean,  out- 
side of  the  organized  Dominion  of  Canada,  has 
been  divided  into  the  territories  of  Ungava 
and  Yukon.  Ungava,  which  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  north  of 
Quebec,  except  the  portion  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Newfoundland,  is  sparsely  inhabited 


and  runs  as  far  north  as  Ungava  Bay.  Yukon, 
which  lies  between  Mackinzie  and  the  United 
States  territory  of  Alaska,  has  a  short  coast 
on  the  Arctic  ocean  and  its  base  is  along  the 
north  border  of  British  Columbia.  Within  its 
borders  lie  the  famous  gold  fields  of  the  Klon- 
dike. Neither  of  the  above  are  suitable  for 
human  habitation  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, although  millions  have  flocked  to  the 
Klondike,  many  to  miserably  perish,  a  few  to 
bring  out  fortunes. 


Labrador  and  Newfoundland 


HISTORY 

John  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  in 
1497,  at  which  time  it  was  inhabited  by  In- 
dians known  as  the  Beothuks,  all  of  whom  have 
disappeared.  For  many  years  Spain,  Portugal, 
France  and  England  used  Newfoundland  as  a 
base  of  operations  on  account  of  its  great 
schools  of  cod  and  other  fish.  Eventually 
Great  Britain  secured  possession  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  adjacent  Labrador4,  which  are 
governed  as  a  crown  colony,  with  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an  executive  and  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  an  elected  house  of  assembly. 
TOPOGRAPHY 

Newfoundland  is  on  the  northeast  side  of 
ihe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  separated  from 
the  North  American  continent  by  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle.  It  is  317  miles  long  by  316  miles 
broad,  and  contains  42,750  square  miles.  Cape 
Bauld  on  the  north,  Cape  Ray  on  the  south- 
west of  Cape  Race  on  the  southeast  are  the 
principal  promontories.  Labrador  is  the  most 
easterly  part  of  North  America,  extending 
from  Cape  Chidley  on  the  north  to  Blanc  Sab- 
Ion  on  the  south. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
is  unusually  healthful,  and  neither  extremes  are 
reached.  The  Grand  Banks,  however,  are  the 
dread  of  sailors,  veiled  as  they  usually  are  by 
the  dense  fogs  which  hang  around  the  south 
and  east  shores,  and  for  some  distance  inland ; 
and  when  they  are  passed,  the  worst  of  an 
ocean  voyage  is  considered  over. 


EDUCATION 

Judicial,  educational  and  religious  condi- 
tions in  these  islands  are  similar  to  those  on 
the  mainland. . 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

St.  John's,  so  named  because  it  was  on  St. 
John's  day  that  John  Cabot  discovered  this 
the  oldest  of  the  British  colonies,  is  the  capital, 
and  has  a  harbor  which  accommodates  the 
largest  vessels.  The  only  other  town  of  much 
importance  is  Harbor  Grace.  Adjacent  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  two  little 
islands — St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon — which  to- 
gether have  only  an  area  of  ninety-three  square 
miles,  and  they  are  the  sole  remaining  colonies 
of  France  in  North  America.  They  are  ruled 
by  a  council-general  and  municipal  councils. 
The  chief  town  is  St.  Pierre.  Fishing  is  the 
only  industry,  and  it  is  because  of  the  value  of 
fisheries  that  France  retains  them. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  like  the  French 
colonies  mentioned  above,  are  valuable  because 
of  their  wonderful  fisheries.  Dried  codfish, 
cod-liver  oil,  sealskins  and  oil,  lobsters  and 
paper  and  paper  pulp  are  the  principal  ex- 
ports. Copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  being 
mined  to  some  extent,  and  this  industry  is 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  expansion.  Lum- 
ber is  cut  and  shipped  to  the  mainland,  and 
transportation  facilities  are  being  increased  as 
the  demand  for  them  grows. 


MEXICO 
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Mexico 


HISTORY 


Mexico,  which  gained  its  name  from  the  war- 
£  od  "Mextli,"  of  the  Aztecs,  is  the  country 
lying  south  of  the  United  States  with  which 
the  latter  has  had  so  much  trouble  in  years 
past,  and  which  will  probably  be  a  source  of 
anxiety  for  years  to  come.  The  old  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  has  passed  away ; 
Spanish  occupancy  is  also  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  the  people  of  Mexico  are  still  warlike, 
treacherous  and  undependable ;  and,  until  gov- 
erned by  a  firm,  broad-visioned  man,  internal 
and  international  disturbances  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. Texas  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Mexico 
in  1836,  and  the  results  thereof  led  to  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in 
which  the  former  was  victorious,  and  the  latter 
lost  nearly  one-half  of  its  area,  which  is  now 
included  in  the  states  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  and  portions  of  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Colorado. 

From  1867,  Mexico  has  been  a  republic,  but 
so  many  changes  have  occurred  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  trace  of  the  officials.  During  the 
administration  of  President  Taft,  matters  be- 
came critical  and,  in  the  early  part  of  1911,  he 
sent  20,000  troops  to  the  border  and  several 
warships  to  the  Carribbean  Sea;  but,  with  the 
overthrow  of  Diaz  and  the  election  of  Madero, 
it  was  hoped  that  trouble  had  been  averted. 
1  This  vain  hope  was  dispelled,  however,  by  new 
,  disturbances,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Huerta  as  president. 

Under  the  administration  of  Huerta  occurred 
the  incident  at  Tampico  resulting  in  the  ar- 
|  rest  of  the  paymaster  and  seven  sailors  of  the 
i  American  gunboat  Dolphin  by  Mexican  sol- 
diers, and  later  the  refusal  of  Huerta  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand  for  a  public  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  to  the  American  flag,  to  en- 
force which  President  Wilson  sent  General 
Punston  and  the  Fifth  Brigade  to  Vera  Cruz. 
This  incident  was  closed  by  the  signing  of  a 
peace  protocol,  June  24,  1914,  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  November  23  of  that  year. 

With  the  resignation  of  Huerta  came  dissen- 
sions between  Carranza  and  Villa  which  appeal- 
to  be  never  ending.  On  January  10,  1916,  ban- 
dits from  the  command  of  Villa  killed  eighteen 
Americans  near  Santa  Ysabel,  Chihuahua ;  and, 
on  March  9,  American  soil  was  invaded  by  the 
Villa  forces,  and  eight  American  soldiers  and 
nine  civilians  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  were 
killed  and  the  town  burned.  President  Wil- 
son Bordered  General  Funston  to  organize  a 
punitive  expedition  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dep- 
redations. 


On  March  15,  1916,  Brigadier-General  John 
J.  Pershing,  with  more  than  4,000  troops  of  the 
regular  army,  crossed  the  frontier  south  of 
Columbus,  New  Mexico,  and  Colonel  Dodd  led 
a  smaller  force  against  Villa.  General  Per- 
shing's  forces  were  augmented  by  2,000  more 
regulars;  but,  after  other  raids  in  which  more 
Americans  were  killed,  the  war- department  in 
Washington,  on  June  18,  ordered  the  mobiliz- 
ing of  the  state  militias,  to  be  held  in  readiness 
for  service  on  the  border.  These  troops  were 
drafted  into  the  national  army  and  sent  to  the 
border.  On  November  24,  1916,  the  American 
and  Mexican  commissioners  signed  a  protocol. 
General  Pershing  and  his  12,000  men  were 
withdrawn  from 'Mexico,  and  arrived  at  Co- 
lumbus, New  Mexico,  February  5,  1917.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  War  Mexico  was  very  pro-Ger- 
man, although  President  Carranza  declared 
that  the  country  would  remain  strictly  neutral. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Mexico,  which  contains  767,097  square  miles, 
is  preeminently  a  mountainous  country,  and 
the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental  and  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental  are  said  to  be  continuations  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  this  has  not  been  proven 
conclusively.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  vol- 
canoes, and  some  are  still  active.  Mt.  Orizaba, 
commonly  called  Star  Mountain,  rises  to  a 
height  of  18,314  feet,  and  is  next  to  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  in  Alaska,  the  highest  peak  in  North 
America.  Popocatepetl,  commonly  called 
Smoking  Mountain,  17,820  feet,  and  Ixtacci- 
huatl,  commonly  called  White  Woman,  16,960 
feet,  are  the  next  two  highest,  Popocatepetl 
being  the  most  famous  of  all  three.  Real  gla- 
ciers are  found  on  Mt.  Ixtaccihuatl. 

The  Rio  Grande  River,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
northern  banks  of  which  American  troops  have 
long  guarded  the  interests  of  their  country 
against  invasion  by  the  inhuman  Mexicans,  Rio 
de  las  Conchos,  Rio  Lerma,  Rio  de  las  Balsas, 
and  the  Rio  Verde  are  the  principal  water- 
courses, in  the  Rio  Lerma  occurring  the  Juana- 
catlan  falls,  and  near  it  being  the  Chapala 
Lake,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Mexico.  In 
early  days  Lake  Texacoco,  near  the  City  of 
Mexico,  received  the  sewerage  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  then 
in  the  rainy  season  returning  it  by  way  of  in- 
undation. However,  this  calamity  was  pro- 
vided against  by  the  building  of  a  drainage 
canal  which  discharges  the  sewerage  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tequixquiac.  Mexico,  in  parts, 
is  very  fertile ;  but,  in  the  great  desert  between 
Chihuahua  and  Zacatecas,  it  is  arid. 


SATURN      RISING 

The  rising  of  Saturn,  if  seen  from  his  nearest  moon,  would  be  more  gorgeous  than  anything  that  can 

be  seen  from  our  Earth. 


THE  VICTORIA  REGINA. 


THE  AGASSIZ   COLUMN,  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 


This  gigantic  water-lily  thrives  in  the  tropic  heat  of    Named  after  the  great  naturalist,  Agassiz,  this  impos- 


the    Amazon    Valley.     The    upturned    leaves    are 

characteristic    of    the    species,    and    their    vast 

green    surface    is   supported   underneath   by   a 

strong  framework  of  twisted  tissues. 


ing  shaft  of  granite  is  85  feet  high.     Erosion  has  worn 

its  base  to  an  apex,  which,  however,  insecure  it  may 

look,   yet    it    will    stand   the   wear   and   tear   of   many 

centuries. 
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CLIMATE  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.    Zacatecas 

The  climate  of  Mexico  varies  from  that  of  is  commercially  of  great  importance  and   its 

tie  swamp  lands  of  Yucatan  to  that  of  the  distributing  trade  is  extensive.    Guadalajara  is 

siow-capped  peaks  of  Mexico  City,  or  from  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  cotton,  earthen. 

torrid  heat  to  frigid  cold,  although  in  general  ware,  leather  goods  and  other  Mexican  prod- 

i     rarely   goes   above   105    degrees   or   below  ucts.    It  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  magnifi- 

fVeezing.     The  rainy  season  is  generally  be-  cent  Juanacatlan  Falls,  sometimes  called  the 

tween  May  and  June,  or  October  and  Novem-  "Niagara  of  Mexico.  " 

her,  and  varies  greatly.  ^  The  plateau  region  is         Leon  is  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of 

very  healthful,  and  is  visited  by  invalids  when  tne  republic,  and  its  trade  relations  are  large 


political    conditions    of    the    country    permit. 


important.    Other  cities  of  note  in  Mexico 


The  land  along  the  coast,  which  is  very  low,  is     are :    Progreso,  Frontera,  Bautista,  Vera  Cruz, 
not  salubrious  and  is  dangerous  for  inhabitants     chief  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  port  of 

entry  for  the  majority  of  vessels  from  New 
York  and  Europe,  and  Tampico,  the  only  safe 
harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  are  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo 

-I  A  ••  - 


of  the  more  temperate  regions. 
INHABITANTS 

Mexico  is  inhabited  by  native  Indians,  Span 
iards   and   their   descendants,   and  the   mixed 


and  Acapulco,  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  most 


breeds  known  as  Mexicans,  the  latter  predomi-     beautiful  American-Pacific  port  and,  with  the 
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exception   of  that   of  Sydney,  Australia,   the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.     In  the  interior 


Mexico  has  been  a  republic  from  1857,  but  there  are  El  Paso  del  Norte  and  Nuevo  Laredo 

its  people  appear  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  former  of  which  became 

right  to  forcibly  demand  resignation  from  of-  well  known  to  Americans  during  the  "Border" 

fice  of  their  chief  officials  so  often  that  it  is  troubles;    Monterey,    which   is    an   important 

difficult  for  other  powers  to  decide  which  party  health  resort  ;   San  Luis  Potosi  ;  Puebla  ;  Ori- 

zaba; Oaxaca;  Aguascalientes  and  Queretaro. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

While  education  in  Mexico  is  free  and  com-  .   Mexico  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  countries 

pulsory,  the  schools  are  below  standard  and  lrj  the  world;  gold,  silver,  quicksilver  and  sul- 

the  people  are  very  illiterate.    The  institutions  Phur  being  especially  profitable,  the  latter  in 

for  higher  education  are  of  a  better  class,  but  ^  Pure  state  being  extracted  from  the  crater 

would  stand  considerable  improvement.    Like  of  Popocatepetl     Many  Americans  and  Euro- 

all  countries  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Pean.s    own    valuable    mining    concessions    in 


to  recognize. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 


|  Spain,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  a  firm 
I  hold  on  the  people,  but  other  creeds  are  toler- 
I  ated. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Mexico,  many  of  which  have  had  to  be  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  In  the  northern  states  large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  raised,  and  American  citizens 
across  the  Rio  Grande  complain  that  the  ban- 


The  City  of  Mexico  is  the  capital  and  is  lo-  dits  are  in  the  habit  of  running  American  herds 
cated  on  a  plateau  7,350  feet  above  the  sea  across  the  river  and  adding  them  to  those  on 
j  level,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  with  a  the  other  side.  While  Mexico  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  lakes  in  its  vicinity.  The  first  print-  rich  agricultural  country,  farming  is  carried 
ing  press  of  the  New  World  was  set  up  in  the  on  in  a  crude  manner,  and  the  natural  re- 
City  of  Mexico  in  1536,  and  in  1693  appeared  sources  are  neglected.  The  chief  exports  are 


the  first  newspaper,  called  the  "Mercuric  Yo- 
lante."    The  first  school  on  the  continent  was 


precious  metals,  coffee,  tobacco,  hemp,  sisal, 
sugar,    dyewoods    and    cabinetwoods,    cattle, 


established  in  this  city  in  1524.  On  the  site  of  hides  and  skins.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
the  old  Aztec  temple  was  erected  the  Roman  tries  are  still  in  a  pioneer  state  and  for  local 
Catholic  cathedral.  In  point  of  age,  natural  consumption  principally,  although  a  few  corn- 
beauty  and  history,  the  City  of  Mexico  ranks  modities  are  exported. 


Central  America 


HISTORY 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  a  white  man  to 
the  territory  now  known  as  Central  America 
is  that  of  Bastidas,  a  Spanish  explorer,  in  1501,     region  during  ^the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
although  there  may  have  been   others  made     century.     Spain  became  the  dominant  power, 


previously.  Columbus  touched  the  coast  of 
Honduras  on  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1506;  and 
several  others,  including  Balboa,  explored 
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however ;  and,  as  was  the  case  wherever  it  con- 
trolled, progress  was  delayed  and  civilization 
retarded.  All  of  the  countries  comprising  Cen- 
tral America  are  now  republics,  they  being 
Costa  Rica,  Gautemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama  and  Salvador. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Central  America,  an  isthmus  in  form  and  an 
irregular  extension  of  North  America,  is  very 
mountainous,  an  extension  of  the  Cordilleran 
mountain  system  traversing  it,  and  reaching 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  mountains  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Gautemala.  A  number  of  these  moun- 
tains are  volcanoes;  earthquakes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  some  have  been  exceed- 
ingly devastating.  The  lowland  is  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  tablelands  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  principal  river  is  the  San  Juan, 
and  the  others  are  short  and  rapid. 

CLIMATE 

The  naturally  damp  and  hot  climate  is  modi- 
fled  by  the  mountains,  and  there  are  two  sea- 
sons— the  wet,  from  late  January  to  April,  and 
the  dry.  Where  American  intervention  has 
improved  sanitary  conditions,  the  climate  is 
healthful,  but  formerly  yellow  fever  and  similar 
diseases  were  epidemic  and  fatal. 

Costa  Rica  secured  its  independence  in  1821. 
It  is  west  of  the  Carribbean  Sea,  and  has  an 
area  of  23,000  square  miles.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  its  highest  elevation  being  Pico 
Blanco,  11,800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Tempisque,  Colorado  and 
Rio  Grande.  Nicaragua  La^e  forms  nearly 
half  of  the  northern  boundary,  and  in  this  re- 
gion are  some  very  valuable  forests.  The  chief 
exports  are  coffee  and  bananas,  but  all  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown.  The  mineral 
deposits  are  gold,  copper,  silver  and  lead,  but 
they  have  been  but  little  developed.  German 
influence  was  very  strong  in  Costa  Rica  during 
the  early  period  of  the  Great  War,  but  was 
overcome  and  war  was  declared  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  May  24,  1918.  The 
capital  is  San  Jose. 

Gautemala,  which  has  an  area  of  48,290 
square  miles,  borders  on  Mexico,  and  was  orig- 
inally the  home  of  a  race  of  Indians,  who  were 
conquered  by  Spain,  under  whose  dominion 
Gautemala  remained  until  1824.  It  did  not 
secure  its  complete  independence  as  a  separate 
republic  until  many  years  later.  Fuego,  over 
12,000  feet  in  height,  an  active  volcano  which 
expels  vast  torrents  of  water,  and  Tajumulco, 
which  is  14,403  feet  in  height,  are  the  greatest 
elevations.  The  Dulce,  Amatitlan,  Atilan  and 
Peten  are  the  principal  watercourses.  While 
in  the  mountainous  districts  the  climate  is  very 
cold,  on  the  tablelands  it  is  delightful  and  well 
suited  for  agriculture. 


Maize,  wheat,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar, 
cochineal,  cacao,  indigo,  vegetables  and  tropi- 
cal fruits  are  grown,  and  sheep  are  raised  for 
their  wool.  The  mineral  deposits  include  gold, 
silver,  lead,  coal,  talc,  marble,  pumice  and 
sulphur.  The  capital  is  Gautemala  la  Nueva, 
which  was  destroyed  on  January  6,  1918,  by  an 
earthquake,  the  culmination  of  many  which 
had  devastated  the  country.  Steps  were  at 
once  taken  for  rebuilding.  During  the  Great 
War  Guatemala  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  on  April  17,  1917,  and  April  23, 
1918,  declared  its  future  policy  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  United  States. 

Honduras,  located  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  has 
an  area  of  44,275  square  miles.  It  was  for- 
merly a  British  crown  colony,  but  gained  its 
independence  in  1897.  The  Cordilleras,  con- 
necting with  the  Andes  and  Sierra  Madre 
mountain  systems,  traverse  the  country,  and  in 
the  mountain  regions  the  climate  is  very  cold. 
The  Ulna,  Agua,  Choluteca  and  Chamelicon 
rivers  are  the  leading  watercourses,  but  they 
are  neither  long  nor  important.  Bananas,  to- 
bacco, sugarcane,  maize,  coffee,  indigo,  rice  and 
wheat  are  grown.  The  mineral  deposits  are 
gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt  and  antimony,  but  none  have 
been  developed  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Guatemala  de  Nueva  is  the  capital. 

Honduras  declared  war  against  Germany  on 
July  19,  1918,  and  ended  the  German  monop- 
oly of  the  lighterage  system  of  the  ports  by 
placing  an  embargo  on  the  lighters  and  intern- 
ing the  owners.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
within  recent  years  in  education. 

Nicaragua  has  an  area  of  49,200  square  miles 
and  lies  between  Honduras  and  Panama.  The 
capital  is  Managua,  and  Leon  is  another  im- 
portant city.  Nicaragua  is  a  republic,  having 
proclaimed  its  constitution  on  July  4,  1894. 
The  low  interior  basin,  in  which  Lake  Nicara- 
gua is  located,  is  one  of  the  marked  physical 
features  of  this  country.  Prior  to  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  was  planned  to  build 
a  canal  to  and  through  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
San  Juan  River  of  the  east,  including  a  series 
of  canal  locks  on  the  narrow  west  shore,  to 
afford  passage  for  deep  sea  vessels  between 
North  and  South  America.  Coffee,  cattle,  to- 
bacco and  some  rubber  are  the  principal  ex- 
ports. The  natural  resources  are  many,  but 
not  fully  developed. 

War  was  threatened  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  in  1909,  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  severed;  but,  through  the  ener- 
getic efforts  and  astute  statesmanship  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  affairs  were  adjusted  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  were  resumed.  It  was  during 
this  controversy  that  Germany  sought  to  inter- 
fere, desiring  to  secure  in  Central  America  a 
foothold  other  than  the  commercial  ones  *'• 
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]  eady  held,  but  this  ambition  was  promptly 
Boiled  by  President  Roosevelt.  "While  German 
i  ifluence  was  exceedingly  strong  in  Nicaragua, 
i  t  was  overcome,  and  the  country  declared  war 
j  gainst  Germany  on  April  21,  1918. 

Panama*  formerly  one  of  the  nine  depart- 
nents  of  Colombia,  revolted  in  1903,  establish- 
iag  a  separate  government.  The  republic  has 
rn  area  of  32,380  square  miles,  and  a  railway 
forty-seven  miles  in  length  connects  the  two 
oceans.  A  strip  of  territory,  ten  miles  wide 
and  known  as  the  Canal  Zone,  was  granted  to 
the  United  States,  but  does  not  include  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  Panama  is  the 
capital  city,  and  is  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,, 
while  Colon  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  history  of  Panama  during  the  years 
antedating  its  revolution  is  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  it  is  included  in 
the  record  of  the  greatest  achievement  of  en- 
gineering skill,  under  the  head  of  United  States 
possessions,  Panama  declared  war  against 


Germany  on  April  7,  1917,  and  against  Austria 
on  December  10,  1917.  Owing  to  political  dis- 
turbances, the  United  States  assumed  police 
control  in  the  republic  during  the  July  elec- 
tions of  1918,  and  no  serious  trouble  ensued. 

Salvador,  which  extends  along  the  Pacific 
coast  for  170  miles,  has  a  general  width  of 
forty-three  miles  and  contains  7,225  square 
miles.  It  has  been  a  republic  since  1853  and 
its  capital  is  San  Salvador.  The  people  are 
mixed  Indians  and  half-breeds,  whose  lan- 
guage is  Spanish.  The  highest  elevation  is 
9,000  feet,  and  there  are  some  volcanoes.  The 
Lempe  River  is  the  largest  watercourse,  but 
only  portions  of  it  are  navigable.  The  prod- 
ucts are  indigo,  maize,  sugar,  coffee,  balsam  of 
Peru,  leather  and  tobacco.  German  influence 
was  very  strong  in  Salvador,  and  war  was  not 
declared,  nor  were  diplomatic  relations  sev- 
ered with  the  common  enemy  during  the  Great 
War  of  1914-19. 


Cuba 


HISTORY 

Columbus  discovered  Cuba  in  1492  and 
named  it  "Juana,"  in  honor  of  John,  infant 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  La- 
ter it  was  called  Fernandina,  then  Santiago, 
and  still  later,  Ave  Maria.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, always  called  their  land  "Kooba,"  and 
that  has  survived,  although  those  people  who 
originated  the  name  have  entirely* passed  away. 
In  1514,  Santiago  and  Trinidad  were  founded, 
and  Havana,  in  1519;  but,  as  far  back  as 
1511,  Spain  conquered  the  island  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  year,  1762-63,  when  it  was 
held  by  the  English,  Cuba  was  the  scene  of 
Spanish  oppression  until  1898,  when  the  Uni- 
ted States  intervened  and  set  it  free. 

Out  of  the  controversy  relative  to  Cuba,  and 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  "Maine"  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  came  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  which  lasted  about  110  days.  Until 
May  20,  1902,  the  United  States  maintained 
a  military  protectorate  over  the  island,  but 
then  the  republic  being  fully  organized,  the 
occupation  by  this  country  came  to  an  end. 
The  first  president  was  General  Thomas  Es- 
trada Palma. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Cuba's  coastline  is  an  extensive  one,  and  it 
ts  a  number  of  large  and  safe  harbors.  The 
northern  coast  has  a  length  of  about  918  miles 
with  thirty-two  harbors;  while  the  southern 
coast  has  a  length  of  972  miles  and  twelve 
harbors.  The  area,  including  several  adja- 


cent islands,  is  45,872  square  miles,  Cuba  be- 
ing the  largest  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Sierre  de  Maestra  mountain  system 
traverses  it,  rising  in  Pico  de  Tarquinto  to 
an  elevation  of  8,400  feet.  Cuba  is  watered 
by  more  than  200  rivers,  of  which  the  Cauto 
and  Sagua  are  the  most  important. 

CLIMATE 

There  are  two  marked  seasons  in  Cuba — 
the  dry,  from  November  to  May ;  and  the  wet, 
from  May  to  October;  but,  during  the  for- 
mer, sufficient  rain  falls  to  prevent  drought. 
Even  the  highest  peaks  have  no  snow.  While 
the  heat  is  great  the  climate  is  healthful,  ex- 
cept in  the  low  districts. 

EDUCATION 

During  the  Spanish  rule  there  were  prac- 
tically no  educational  advantages  outside 
those  offered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  schools; 
but,  since  the  republic  has  been  established, 
legislation  has  been  enacted  to  provide  suit- 
able public  schools  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  rising  generation. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Havana,  the  capital,  is  located  on  the 
northern  coast  and  has  the  finest  port  in  the 
West  Indies.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
frowns  the  old  Spanish  stronghold— Morro 
Castle.  Key  West  and  Havana  are  connected 
by  the  triumph  of  American  engineering 


SELF-LUMINANT  FISHES 

The  fish  shown  nearest  the  top  is  a  splendid  light  bearer,  and  has  a  name  signifying  a  flashing  1%  °»S 
;  the  next  one,  a  fearsome-looking  snake-like  creature,  inhabits  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocear  i    the  third 

lero 


nat  on  :   while  the   fourth  is  a  black  lero 
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-the  railroad  erected  by  Henry,  M.  Flag-     anas,    oranges,    mangoes     guavas    and    other 
on  Diles   over  the   rhflpprpnt   VP^C   KO-K™,  „„:'    i  *_^A  '    ,        K  .  '    IJIUIVM    ana    otner 


]?r  on  piles  over  the  different  keys  between 
the  two  places.  The  former  scourge  of  yellow 
iever  has  been  practically  wiped  out  since 


iuary  conditions. 

Other  important  cities  of  Cuba  are:  Matan- 
zas,  Cienfuegos,  Manzanilla,  Batabano,  Guan- 
tanamo,  Santiago,  in  the  harbor  of  which  the 
American  fleet  bottled  up  the  Spanish  fleet 


tropical  fruits.  The  mineral  deposits  are  val- 
uable and  include  gold  and  copper.  The  for- 
est growths,  which  are  heavy  and  very  im- 

two  varieties  of  palms.  Havana  cigars  are 
known  the  world  over 


WAR  ACTIVITIES 

—  ^j.,  —  ^j^^uxi  iiv^n,  Cuba  declared  war  against  Germany  on 
and  around  which  were  fought  the  decisive  en-  April  17,  1917,  and  put  into  force  in  August 
gagements  of  the  Spanish-American  war;  Hoi-  1918,  an  obligatory  military  service  law  draft- 
gum  Nuevitas  Puerto  Principe  Trinidad  ing  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of 

Xantfl       (,mra        (  .arHpnnc        Pahia       TT/-kn/lo       o^«/J         ,  , 

twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years,  and  the 
law  for  the  obligatory  military  training  of 
all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 


Santa    Clara,    Cardenas,    Pahia    Honda    and 
Pinar  del  Rio. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Cuba    is    remarkably    fertile    and   produces 


and  twenty-five  years,  the  registration  taking 


>*j*j  ±itj-iivc    ^  ceii  a,    me    tcl 

sugarcane,    tobacco,    coffee,    pineapples,    ban-     place  in  October  of  that  year. 

West  Indies 


The  West  Indies  is  a  general  name  applied 
to  the  archipelago  between  Florida  and  Ven- 
ezuela, and  includes  four  groups — the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  Bahamas,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
are  composed  of  twenty  islands,  the  principal 
ones  being  as  follows :  New  Providence,  San 
Salvador,  Great  Abaco,  Great  Bahama,  Long 
Island,  Eleuthera,  Mariguana,  Harbor  Island, 
Great  Inaqua.  Of  these,  San  Salvador  is  cel- 
ebrated as  being  the  land  first  sighted  by  Col- 
umbus on  his  initial  voyage  in  1492.  Nassau, 
on  New  Providence,  is  much  visited  during  the 
winter  months  by  Americans.  Salt,  sponges, 
pineapples,  tomatoes  and  oranges  are  export- 
ed in  large  quantities. 

The  Greater  Antilles  comprise  Cuba,  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  volume,  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  also  described  elsewhere, 
and  Jamaica.  Haiti  was  formerly  a  French 
colony,  but  is  now  a  republic  containing 
10,204  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  forest 
island,  largely  undeveloped.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  coffee,  cocoa,  mahogany  and  log- 
wood. Santo  Domingo  is  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Haiti,  and  maintains  a  separate  government. 
Jamaica  is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  having 
been  acquired  in  1629.  It  is  famous  for  its 
rum,  sugar,  tobacco  and  fruit.  Its  area  is 
4,450  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Kingston. 
The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  which  traverse 
Jamaica,  give  it  a  varied  temperature,  from 
that  of  the  cold  regions  of  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  7,335  feet,  to  that  of  the  tropical 
coastland.  Attached  to  Jamaica  are  the  Turk, 


Kaicos,  Kayman  Islands  and  the  Morant  and 
Pedro  Cays  or  Keys. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  comprise  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  Martinique,  and  Trini- 
dad. The  Leeward  Islands  comprise  Antigua, 
of  which  St.  John's  is  the  principal  town; 
Barbuda,  a  dependency  of  Antigua,  and  thirty 
miles  north  of  it ;  Montserrat,  the  most  health- 
ful and  beautiful  of  this  group;  St.  Chris- 
topher, which  is  forty  miles  west  of  Antigua; 
Anguilla,  which  is  sixty  miles  northeast  of  St. 
Christopher ;  Dominica,  or  Dominique,  which  is 
ninety-five  miles  south  of  Antigua;  and  Nevis, 
which  is  a  single  mountain,  with  an  area  of 
forty-five  square  miles,  rising  to  an  elevation 
of  3,200  feet,  is  three  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Christopher.  All  of  these  belong  to  Great 
Britain  and  are  governed  from  Antigua. 

The  Windward  Islands,  British  possessions, 
are  composed  of  The  Barbadoes,  which  are 
the  most  eastward  of  the  West  Indies,  are 
highly  cultivatedi,  the  chief  products  being 
sugar,  molasses  and  rum;  St.  Vincent,  which 
covers  132  square  miles,  produces  sugar,  rum, 
cotton,  cocoa,  spice,  arrowroot  and  timber; 
Grenada,  which  produces  sugar,  cocoa,  nut- 
meg, and  other  spices,  raw  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed; and  St.  Lucia,  which  covers  233  square 
miles,  produces  sugar,  cocoa  and  rum,  and  its 
chief  town  is  Castries.  Martinique  contains 
380  square  miles,  and  is  a  French  colony.  It 
attained  world-wide  celebrity  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee,  in  1902,  when  St. 
Pierre,  the  chief  town,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  was  desolated,  and  thousands  lost 
their  lives.  Trinidad,  which  lies  off  the  coast 
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of  Venezuela,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is  a  British  possession, 
the  leading  town  of  which  is  Port  of  Spain. 
The  chief  exports  are  sugar-cane,  coffee,  co- 
coanuts  and  pitch. 

The  Virgin  Islands  belong  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  former  Danish 
West  Indies  having  been  acquired  by  the  lat- 
ter country  by  purchase,  the  price  being 
$5,000,000,  under  date  of  January  24,  1902. 
These  three  islands — St.  John,  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix — are  more  fully  described  under  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  Virgin  Gorda 
and  Anegada  are  both  under  British  rule,  and 
at  the  former  is  a  valuable  copper  mine.  These 
two  islands  have  an  area  of  sixty-four  square 
miles.  Tortola,  another  British  possession, 


is  much  visited  by  British  and  American  tour- 
ists during  the  winter  months.  This  group  of 
islands  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  Bermudas  belong  to  Great  Britain;  are 
composed  of  about  300  small  islands  in  the 
west  of  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  have  an  area 
of  about  thirty-one  square  miles.  They  are 
named  for  a  Spaniard — Bermudez — who  sight- 
ed them  in  1527,  but  they  were  not  colonized 
until  1699  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers. 
The  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  is  Cape 
Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  650  miles  distant. 
The  Bermudas  are  numbered  among  the  most 
popular  and  fashionable  winter  resorts  in  the 
"Western  Hemisphere.  Hamilton  is  the  chief 
city  and  seat  of  the  colonial  government. 


South  America 


HISTORY 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  aboriginal 
settlements  in  South  America  date  as  far  back 
as  280  A.  D.,  when  foreign  peoples  located  at 
Quito,  founding  there  a  kingdom  which  lasted 
for  twelve  centuries.  During  that  period  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  was  reached,  but 
the  Spanish  explorers  overcame  the  Incas  of 
Cuzco,  the  Chibcha  and  the  Aymara  and  other 
Peruvian  tribes,  and  turned  back  the  clock 
of  development  so  far  £hat  this  continent  has 
never  fully  recovered  its  former  grandeur. 

Portugal  also  made  conquests  in  South 
America,  practically  confining  its  operations 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  Spain  claimed 
the  land  around  the  Andes.  With  African  ne- 
groes as  slaves  the  conquering  whites  led  the 
natives  so  hard  a  life  that  many  preferred 
death  to  an  existence  of  terror.  Later  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland  made  some  settle- 
ments in  Brazil  and  part  of  the  Guianas.  The 
various  colonies,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  began  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  set  up  republics, 
which  however  were  governed  by  dictators. 
In  1889,  Brazil  modeled  its  government  after 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  accomplished 
this  change  and  that  of  abolishing  slavery 
without  bloodshed.  The  further  history  of 
each  country  can  be  better  taken  up  separ- 
ately, than  as  a  whole. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

South  America  is  5,000  miles  in  length,  and 
has  an  extreme  width  of  3,000  miles,  forming 
a  nearly  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  long- 
est side  on  the  Pacific.  The  land  on  both 
the  east  and  west  is  broken  by  mountains, 


with  a  well-watered  plain  in  the  central  part, 
and  the  continent  comprises  about  one-seventh 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  The  West- 
ern Cordillera,  the  Guiana  and  the  Brazilian 
highlands  are  the  three  great  divisions  of 
elevated  areas.  The  Andes  Mountains,  which 
form  the  first,  parallel  the  western  coast  for 
a  distance  of  4,500  miles,  and  their  peaks  are 
only  surpassed  in  height  by  those  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia.  Mount  Aconcagua,  nearly 
23,000  feet  in  height,  is  the  greatest  elevation, 
while  the  following  reach  above  20,000  feet: 
Sahara,  Chimborazo,  and  Sorata.  There  are  a 
number  of  active  volcanoes. 

The  Andes  broaden  out  in  Bolivia  and  Peru 
into  the  Bolivian  plateau  which  has  a  mean 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  The  scenery  of  the 
Andes  is  magnifiently  beautiful,  but  the  sharp 
cliffs,  precipices,  narrow  passes  and  deep 
chasms  make  it  necessary  to  limit  transpor- 
tation to  a  great  degree  to  that  afforded  by 
mules,  horses  and  llamas,  Indians  with  chairs 
strapped  to  their  backs,  or  wire  suspension 
bridges.  This  whole  region  is  the  scene  of  vio- 
lent earthquakes.  The  mountains  towards  the 
Atlantic  do  not  reach  any  considerable  height. 
In  the  great  basin  area,  which  covers  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  continent,  different  condi- 
tions prevail,  and  these  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed elsewhere  under  separate  divisions  of 
the  country. 

The  Amazon,  Orinoco  and  La  Plata  are  the 
three  great  rivers  of  South  America.  The 
first  with  the  Madeira,  Tapajos,  Xingu,  Purus, 
Jurus,  Jutay,  Javary,  Ucayali,  Rio  ^  Negro. 
Japura,  Putumayo,  drain  the  Amazonian  ba- 
sin, which  has  an  area  of  over  2,250,000  square 
miles,  a  physical  feature  which  is  not  exceeded 
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any  other  of  its  kind.  The  Orinoco  with 
t  le  Rio  Cassiquiari  make  the  northeastern 
E  rea  an  island.  The  La  Plata  is  formed  by  a 
inion  of  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  Parana,  and 
trains  an  area  of  1,300,000  square  miles,  near- 
ly equalling  that  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  least  two-fifths  of 
all  the  water  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
comes  from  the  great  river  systems  of  South 
America. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  including  the  Gala- 
pagos group,  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group,  Fer- 
nando Noronha,  the  Colon  territory,  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands, 
long  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  De  Foe's 
Robinson  Crusoe — although  they  are  not — St. 
Paul's  Rocks,  South  Georgia,  South  Orkney 
and  South  Shetland  Islands,  and  Trinidad. 

CLIMATE 

As  South  America  lies  principally  in  the  Tor- 
rid Zone,  the  climate  is  very  tropical.  A  portion 
of  the  continent  is  subject  to  extremes  of 
moisture  and  drought,  and  the  lowlands  are 
very  unhealthful.  In  the  higher  regions  the 


climate  is  salubrious,  and  in  the  Andes  great 
variations  are  found,  ranging  from  perpetual 
and  extreme  heat  to  everlasting  snows. 

INHABITANTS 

The  original  Indians  under  the  Incas  ranked 
very  much  higher  than  any  of  the  Mexican 
or  North  American  peoples.  These  have  slow- 
ly died  out,  but  many  relics  remain  to  prove 
the  existence,  at  a  remote  era,  of  a  mighty  and 
highly-civilized  race.  They  have  been  replaced 
by  Indians  of  a  mixed  breed,  people  of  Eur- 
opean and  negro  origin,  and  a  few  Americans. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  reigns  supreme  over  South  America, 
and  the  people  have  very  little  religious  lib- 
erty. The  educational  standard  is  very  low. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

South  America,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
highly  developed  regions,  lies  practically  vir- 
gin of  improvement.  Its  vast  mineral  re- 
sources iand  unsurpassed  agricultural  possi- 
bilities are  still  to  be  realized  upon  by  future 
generations. 


Argentine  Republic 


HISTORY 

Argentina,  which  signifies  the  "Land  of 
Silver,"  was  conquered  by  Spain  in  1512,  and 
in  1530  it  was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who 
advised  the  formation  of  a  colony,  and  it  was 
attached  to  Peru,  with  which  it  remained  un- 
til 1776,  when  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  terri- 
tory now  comprised  in  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  became  known  as  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  new  govern- 
ment was  formed  in  1810,  but  was  not  a  sound 
one.  Finally,  in  1860,  the  present  republic 
was  organized ;  and  in  1881  a  treaty  was  sign- 
ed with  Chile,  which  established  the  present 
boundaries.  In  1918,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Uruguay  relative  to  boundary  lines  with 
that  country. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Argentina  comprises  fourteen  provinces,  of 
which  Buenos  Aires  is  the  principal  one.  Its 
long  seacoast  is  very  irregular,  with  but  .few 
good  harbors,  and  extends  from  the  La  Plata 
River  to  the  southern  extremity  of^  Terra  del 
Fuego,  the  land  receding  from  it  being  broken 
by  a  few  low  mountains.  In  the  ^west  are 
found  the  Andes,  where  rise  the  rivers,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  are  the  La  Plata  and 
the  Parana,  with  their  numerous  tributaries. 
There  are  many  and  very  beautiful  lakes. 


CLIMATE 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Andes,  Ar- 
gentina is  very  dry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  along  the  coast,  where  it  is  very  moist. 
In  the  low  plains  the  climate  is  tropical,  and 
the  interior  is  temperate,  while  in  the  higher 
Andes  a  frigid  temperature  prevails. 

INHABITANTS 

Argentina  is  one  of  the  best  developed  of 
the  South  American  states,  and  has  less  of  the 
original  inhabitants  than  any  other  state  ex- 
cept Uruguay. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  government  is  closely  modeled  aftef 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  original  consti- 
tution having  been  adopted  May  15,  1853, 
since  which  time  numerous  modifications  have 
been  made. 

EDUCATION   AND   RELIGION 

Education  is  well  advanced,  liberal  provi- 
sions being  made  for  both  elementary  and 
higher  instruction.  The  First  National  Uni- 
versity Congress  was  held  at  Cordova  in 
July,  1918,  and  the  Congress  of  the  Catholic 
Press  at  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1918.  While 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  state  re- 


THE  ROCKING  STONE.  TANDIL,  ARGENTINA. 

This  is  a  perfectly  balanced  boulder  of  immense  size,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  men  stanc 
ing  near.     It  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  action  of  wind  and  rain  in  triturating  and  removing 
by  degrees  the  more  friable  parts  of  the  parent  rock,  leaving  behind  the  harder-gritted  core. 
It  is  so  perfectly  lodged  that  it  can  be  rocked  without  fear  of  its  falling. 
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ion,   other  creeds   are  tolerated.      In  1888, 
il  marriage  was  established. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Buenos  Aires,  capital  and  metropolis  of  Ar- 
ntina,  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Plata  River,  has  the  chief  harbor  of  the 
;ountry,  and  is  150  miles  from  the  open  sea. 
[t  ranks  favorably  with  any  modern  city  of 
:he  world,  and  its  industries  and  financial  in- 
stitutions are  among  the  most  important  on 
the  continent.  Owing  to  the  investment,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  of  such  large  amounts  of  Ger- 
man capital,  the  foreign  relations  were  great- 
ly affected  by  the  Great  War. 

The  president  of  Argentina  was  determined 
to  remain  neutral,  in  spite  of  the  submarine 
warfare,  and  was  so  much  criticized  because 
of  his  attitude,  that  the  ambassador  to  the 
United  States — a  strong  pro-Ally — resigned 


his  post  in  protest.  Argentina  prohibited,  in 
August,  1918,  the  export  of  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, some  of  which  seriously  affected  the  food 
supply  of  the  remainder  of  the  world  at  a 
critical  period.  Other  cities  of  importance  are 
as  follows:  Corrientes,  La  Plata,  Parana,  Ro- 
sario,  Santa  Fe,  Catamarca,  Cordova,  Mendoza, 
Salta,  San  Juan,  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Tu- 
cuman. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Argentina  is  the  most  progressive  of  the 
South  American  republics,  and  manufactures 
flour,  distilled  spirits,  wines,  brewed  drinks 
and  sugar.  Its  chief  products  are  wool,  hides 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  wheat, 
corn,  flax,  madder,  various  fruits,  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  coal,  alum,  various  salts,  sulphur 
and  petroleum. 


Bolivia 


HISTORY 

Bolivia,  formerly  called  Alta  Peru,  was  given 
its  present  name  in  honor  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
who  assisted  the  country  in  gaining  its  free- 
dom from  Spain  in  1824-25,  that  nation  having 
held  it  in  subjection  from  1538,  when  the  na- 
tives were  conquered.  Bolivia  has  had  many 
internal  wars,  and  some  with  other  South 
American  states.  In  1883,  during  the  conflict 
with  Chile,  Bolivia  lost  its  coast  province,  but, 
as  an  outcome  of  the  dispute  of  recent  date 
between  Chile  and  Peru,  will  regain  a  port. 
TOPOGRAPHY 

In  ancient  days  Bolivia  was  the  home  of 
the  Incas,  and  relics  of  that  long-departed 
dynasty  bear  witness  to  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluence of  Spanish  dominion.  The  country  is 
drained  by  the  Amazonian  tributaries  and 
those  of  the  Parana,  in  the  east  stretching  put 
into  an  immense  plain,  and  in  the  west  rising 
to  high  elevation.  The  mountain  ranges  reach 
nearly  22,000  feet.  The  tablelands  surround- 
ing Lake  Titicaca  are  12,545  feet  at  the  lake- 
side. This  lake  is  the  largest  one  of  its  size 
on  the  continent  and  drains  into  the  salt 
marshes,  as  its  waters  do  not  reach  the  sea. 
CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthful  in  the  low 
lands,  but  salubrious  in  the  elevated  portions. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  its  population,  Bolivia 
has  more  centenarians  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

INHABITANTS 

The  natives  are  generally  called  Aymaras, 
but  are  really  members  of  the  Colla  race,  and 


are  much  more  industrious  and  energetic  than 
many  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  more  than  fifteen  percent  of 
them  are  of  European  or  mixed  descent. 

GOVERNMENT 

In  1825,  the  first  constitution  was  adopted, 
and,  since  then,  it  is  claimed  that  every  occu- 
pant of  the  presidential  chair  has  had  the  con- 
stitution amended  to  suit  his  own  ideas.  There 
is  a  president,  two  houses  of  congress,  and  a 
judiciary.  It  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  April  14,  1917. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

While  primary  education  is  free  and  nomi- 
nally obligatory,  there  are  many  illiterates  in 
Bolivia.  The  few  universities  and  colleges  and 
libraries  are  used  principally  by  the  white 
people,  although,  of  recent  years,  Bolivia  has 
made  great  progress  in  education,  as  well  as 
along  other  lines.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion,  but  other  creeds  are  per- 
mitted in  the  urban  regions. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Sucre,  named  for  the  first  president  of 
Bolivia,  was  the  first,  and  is  now,  the  capital; 
and  it  is  the  center  of  the  most  valuable  sil- 
ver-mining region  of  the  country;  La  Paz, 
formerly  the  capital,  prior  to  its  being  moved 
back  to  Sucre,  is  the  metropolis ;  Potosi,  one 
the  leading  silver-mining  center,  is  now  some- 
what deserted;  Cochabamba,  which  is  an  agi- 
cultural  center,  is  regarded  as  the  most  delight- 
ful place  of  residence  in  Bolivia;  Oruro  an 
important  railroad  center,  is  the  center  of  a 
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tin-mining  and  fine  cattle-grazing  district;  sources  and,  with  its  rich  deposits  of  silver 

gold,  copper  and  tin,  contains  wealth  untold! 
Wheat,  corn,  barley  and  potatoes  are  grown 
easily,  and  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  med- 
icinal herbs,  various  roots  and  tropical  fruits 
Bolivia,  until  very  recently,  has  done  veiy  are  exported,  and  with  proper  care  could  be 

little   to    develop   its   magnificent   natural   re-     made  to  yield  immense  crops. 


and  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  located  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 


Brazil 


HISTORY 

Brazil,  which  signifies  purple,  was  visited  as 
early  as  1500,  but  no  permanent  settlements 
were  made  until  some  time  later  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Between  1550  and  1615,  several  settle- 
ments were  founded  by  Prance,  but  abandoned. 
In  1624,  the  Dutch  seized  Bahia,  but  held  it 
only  a  year,  although  a  considerable  colony 
was  established  at  Pernambuco  in  1831.  After 
1640  Brazil  was  a  colony  governed  by  vice- 
roys from  Portugal,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  be- 
came the  capital. 

On  September  7,  1822,  Brazil  was  declared 
an  independent  empire,  with  Prince  Royal 
Dom  Pedro  as  emperor,  but  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  who  was  crowned  as  Pedro 
II,  in  1840,  and  remained  the  emperor  until 
Brazil  was  declared  a  republic,  in  1889.  Brazil 
was  the  last  state  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Amer- 
icas; but,  beginning  with  1871,  a  gradual 
emancipation  law  was  passed,  and  the  slaves 
were  liberated  without  loss  of  life  or  com- 
mercial disaster.  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
February  24,  1891;  and,  since  then,  a  number 
of  changes  in  it  have  been  made. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Brazil  is  the  fifth  nation  in  point  of  area  in 
the  world,  and  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the 
land  surface  of  South  America,  extending 
about  2,600  miles 'from  north  to  south,  and 
2,500  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  boundary 
lines  are  in  constant  dispute  among  the  South 
American  states,  and  Brazil  has  not  been  free 
from  them.  These  disputes  arise,  principally, 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  regions  under 
discussion  have  never  been  explored,  and  con- 
sequently their  boundaries  are  somewhat  in- 
definite. 

The  Brazilian  plateau,  whidi  comprises  the 
coast  and  central  mountain  region,  the  great 
Amazonian  and  Paraguay  basins  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  a  strip  of  land  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Guiana  plateau,  divide  the  coun- 
try into  three  distinct  sections  While  there 
are  numerous  mountains  in  Brazil  they  do  not 
reach  a  very  considerable  height  the  great- 
est elevation,  Itatiaia,  not  quite  reac!  :ng  9,000 


feet.    However,  the  scenery  is  beautiful  and  of 
lofty   grandeur. 

The  Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  drainage  system  in  the 
world.  The  entire  length  of  the  Amazon  is 
3,000  miles,  and  it  is  four  miles  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Japura.  It  is  estimated  that  this  river, 
with  its  tributaries,  opened  up  to  the  ocean 
about  15,000  miles  of  interior  navigation  for 
vessels  of  large  draught.  Skirting  the  streams 
are  almost  boundless  forests,  covering  some- 
thing like  1,500,000  acres,  containing  Brazil- 
wood, rosewood,  lancewood,  cocobola,  cocoanut 
palm,  cacao,  several  varieties  of  rubber  yield- 
ing, fustic,  mahogany,  ebony,  medicinal,  spice 
and  dyewood  trees. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Brazil  is  of  the  tropical  type, 
except  in  the  mountains.  Along  the  northern 
course  of  the  Amazon,  the  continual  breezes 
make  it  a  healthy  region,  but  in  the  south  it  is 
fever  producing.  The  coast  lands  are  usually 
salubrious.  In  the  extreme  south,  in  the  three 
states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catherina  arid  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Cool  nights  are  characteristic  of  the  entire 
country. 

INHABITANTS 

Brazil  has  a  mixed  population,  many  of  the 
original  Indians  having  become  intermarried 
with  the  conquering  whites.  The  negroes — 
both  pure  bred  and  mixed — are  found  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  interior  contains  many  sav- 
age tribes  of  Indians. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  government,  according  to  the  first  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1891,  is  modeled  after  that 
of  the  United  States.  Brazil  declared  war  with 
Germany  October  26,  1917,  and  announced  its 
intention  to  remain  in  the  conflict  as  long  as 
her  sister  republic — the  United  States.  Within 
very  recent  years  some  very  progressive  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  in  an  effort  to  bring 
Brazil  up  to  a  higher  standard  in  every  re- 
spect. 


I  EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

There  is  no  state  religion,  all  having  beer 
eclared  equal  under  the  republic,  although 
t  le  federal  government  agreed  to  provide°a 
c  ;rtain  sum  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the 
f  mctionaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which 
t  ie  greater  proportion  of  the  people  belong. 
rlhe  constitution  provides  that  the  schools  must 
not  be  under  church  management,  but  these 
institutions  are  not  up  to  standard,  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  is  appalling. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  leading  commercial  cen- 
ter of  South  America  and  long  the  capital  of 
Brazil,  is  also  the  largest  city  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  It  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
harbors  in  the  world,  and,  as  lofty  mountains 
come  close  to  the  water's  edge,  the  city  rises  up 
its  slopes,  and  the  buildings  of  bright-colored 
stone  produce  a  charming  effect.  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro is  a  great  shipping  point,  particularly  for 
coffee,  the  name  of  Rio  being  given  to  a  vari- 
ety now  grown  at  different  points,  as  well  as 
in  Brazil.  The  educational  facilities  of  this  city 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  of  any  other  part  of 
Brazil.  Petropolis  is  a  suburb  of  Rio. 

Bahia,  the  second  city,  and  the  original  cap- 
ital of  Brazil,  was  once  a  great  whaling  port, 
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and  many  whales  are  still  killed  in  the  waters 
along  its  coast.  Pernambuco,  is  the  starting 
point  for  an  important  railroad  system,  and  it 
is  known  as  the  "  Venice  of  America/'  because 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  harbor.  Fernando 
de  Norpnha,  340  miles  off  the  coast,  is  used  as 
a  convict  station,  and  is  governed  from  Per- 
nambuco. Other  important  cities  are:  Cam- 
pinas, Ceara,  Desterro,  Maranhao,  Ouro  Preto, 
Para,  Parahyba,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo  and  Porto 
Alegre. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Coffee  is  the  great  crop  of  Brazil,  although  it 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and 
sugar,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  corn, 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  various  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced. Cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers  to 
provide  beef  for  home  consumption  and  the 
export  of  hides.  The  gathering  of  rubber, 
medicinal  plants  and  dyewoods  have  long 
been  important  industries,  and  both  cotton 
and  woolens  are  manufactured.  Gold  and  dia- 
monds have  been  discovered  in  Brazil,  and 
when  mined  by  modern  methods  will  doubt- 
less prove  treasure  troves.  Silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, iron,  coal,  ''Brazilian  pebbles,"  agate, 
carnelians,  and  petrified  wood  are  found  in 
large  quantities. 


Chile 


HISTORY. 

Originally  belonging  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  the  inhabitants  of  Chile  always  opposed 
Spain,  and  this  country  was  one  of  the  first  to 
rebel  against  Spanish  oppression,  in  1810, 
finally  becoming  independent  in  1818.  During 
rhe  war  with  Peru,  the  states  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  were  secured  from  that  country  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  dating  from  1883,  with  the 
understanding  that  a  plebiscite  would  then  be 
held,  and  a  protocol  ratified.  However,  no 
plebiscite  was  ever  held,  nor  was  a  protocol 
ratified. 

Therefore,  countless  disputes  arose  over 
these  states  and  the  boundaries,  resulting  in 
a  threatened  war  between  the  two  states  in 
the  latter  part  of  1918,  averted  by  the  sug- 
gestion cf  President  Wilson  that  the'  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  viewed  with  great 
apprehension  the  prospect  of  a  severance  of 
consular  relations  between  the  two  countries 
when  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  would 
take  steps  toward  securing  what  it  was  hoped 
would  be  lasting  peace  among  all  nations. 
Chile  was  neutral  during  the  Great  W'ar,  al- 
though there  was  considerable  German  propa- 


ganda circulated  in  the  country.  In  1881, 
through  a  treaty  with  Argentina,  Chile  se- 
cured valuable  territory,  including  a  portion 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Chile  is  west  of  the  Andes  and  extends  from 
Peru  on  the  north  to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south, 
being  2,200  miles  in  length  and  having  an 
average  width  of  100  miles.  In  the  east,  Chile 
ascends  to  a  mean  elevation  of  nearly  14,000 
feet,  its  highest  peak  being  Aconcagua,  which 
rises  over  23,000  feet,  and  has  several  active 
volcanoes  that  doubtless  are  the  cause  of  the 
violent  earthquakes  which  visit  it.  The  coun- 
try slopes  to  a  rugged  coast,  which  has  deep 
water  close  in  shore;  and,  while  there  are 
many  harbors,  they  need  improvement.  There 
are  numerous  islands  off  the  coast,  the  ma- 
jority being  fertile  and  capable  of  develop- 
ment. Tierra  del  Fuego — the  largest  of  a 
group  of  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  series  of  fjords  and  inlets  forming  the 
Strait  of  Magellan — is  the  most  important  of 
this  group ;  and  the  southernmost  one  of  these 
islands  terminates  in  Cape  Horn. 
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THE  INCA  BRIDGE,  ARGENTINA. 

The   Rio   Mendoza   flows  beneath  this  wonderful   structure,  which  is  the  work  of  Nature,  not,  a: 

popularly  supposed,  of  the  Incas. 


CHILE— COLOMBIA 
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CLIMATE. 

lile  has  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world 
ad  excellent  drainage,  although  no  great 
•atercourses,  temperate  winds  and  pure  water, 
)  that  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "land  of 
11  climates." 

INHABITANTS. 

The  Araucanian  Indians  are  the  leading 
atives  of  Chile  and  they  possess  great  en- 
urance  and  courage.  There  are  also  a  num- 
er  of  European-born  people  in  Chile. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Chile  became  a  republic  in  1833,  with  a 
president,  two  houses  of  congress,  and  a  judic- 
iary. The  navy  of  Chile  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  South  American  countries  because  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  existing  between  it 
and  several  other  countries. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

Chile's  educational  record  is  much  better 
than  many  of  the  other  countries  of  South 
America,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement. The  Roman  Catholic  religion  pre- 
vails, although  other  creeds  are  recognized. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Santiago,  the  capital,  was  founded  in-1541, 
and  is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is 


noted  for  its  beautiful  buildings  and  avenues, 
among  the  latter  being  the  Alanreda,  which  is 
over  100  yards  wide  and  two  miles  long,  and 
famous  the  country  over.  Valparaiso  is  the 
chief  Pacific  port  of  South  America,  has  a  com- 
paratively good  harbor,  and  considerable  com- 
merce. Its  theater  is  recognized  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  America.  Other  cities  are:  Chil- 
ian, Concepcion,  Coquimbo,  Iquique,  La  Se- 
rena, Punta  Arenas,  San  Carlos,  San  Fernando, 
Talca  and  Valdivia. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Chile  has  not  made  much  progress  as  a  man- 
ufacturing center ;  sugar,  wines,  brewed  drinks, 
dairy  products,  preserved  fruits,  aerated  wa- 
ters, carriages  and  machinery  being  the  lead- 
ing products.  The  natives  along  the  coast  live 
almost  entirely  on  seafoods,  while  those  of  the 
interior  are  agriculturists.  Wheat  and  other 
cereals,  tobacco,  fruits,  vegetables,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  horses  are  raised.  Chile  is 
rich  in  mineral  deposits;  copper,  gold,  coal, 
lead,  gypsum,  manganese,  borax,  sulphur  and 
kaolin  being  found  in  large  quantities.  Excel- 
lent granite  and  other  building  stone  are  quar- 
ried ;  and  the  mineral  springs  are  many  and 
valuable. 


Colombia 


HISTORY 

Colombia,  named  in  honor  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  discovered  what  was  first  called 
New  Granada  on  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  Spain  until  it 
revolted  in  1810,  but  it  did  not  secure  its  in- 
dependence until  December  27,  1819,  under  the 
leadership  of  Simon  Bolivar.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  Colombia,  which  then  included 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  After  these  last  two 
countries  were  made  separate  republics  in 
1832,  Colombia  became  the  republic  of  New 
Granada.  From  1858  to  1861  it  was  known 
as  the  Federation  of  Grenadina,  returning  to 
its  old  name — the  United  States  of  Colombia 
— in  1863.  For  many  years  civil  wars  des- 
olated the  country;  but,  in  1886,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  of  Colombia  was  adopted, 
and  a  somewhat  less  turbulent  condition  has 
since  prevailed,  although  revolutions  have  been 
frequent. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Colombia  is  the  most  northerly  division  of 
South  America,  and  formerly  included  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  but,  in  1903,  Panama  pro- 


claimed its  independence  and  withdrew  from 
Colombia,  Many  arbitrations  and  treaties  have 
changed  the  boundaries  of  Colombia.  The 
Coast,  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Cordil- 
leras traverse  Colombia,  the  second  and  third 
being  by  far  the  most  lofty,  Tolima  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  18,300  feet.  Alternating  these 
mountains  are  luxuriant  plains  and  valleys. 
The  Magdalena  River  is  the  chief  watercourse, 
but  the  Cauca,  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  are 
long  and  navigable  in  part.  The  forests  are 
heavy  and  include  growths  of  cedar,  different 
varieties  of  palms,  mahogany,  fustic  and  other 
dye  woods,  ivory  nuts  and  numerous  medicinal 
plants. 

CLIMATE 

This  country  has  a  range  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, from  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the 
mountain  regions  to  the  torrid  temperature  of 
the  valleys.  The  rainy  seasons  are  April  and 
June,  September  and  December. 

INHABITANTS 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  breed,  the 
Indians  having  intermarried  with  the  Span- 
iards, who  introduced  negro  slaves;  and  about 
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ten  percent  of  the  population  are  uncivilized 
Indians.  The  whites  are  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans who  are  only  temporary  residents,  kept 
there  because  of  business  relations. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  constitution  of  1886  vested  the  power 
in  a  president,  elected  for  six  years,  two  houses 
of  congress  and  a  judiciary. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

The  public  schools  of  the  country  are  of  a  low 
standard,  but  there  are  some  excellent  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  other  religions 
are  tolerated. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Bogota,  the  capital,  which  was  founded  in 
1538,  and  has  an  observatory  the  first  to  be 


erected  in  the  tropics;  Cartagena,  Barran 
quilla,  Cali,  Chiquinquira,  Ibague,  Medillin 
Popayan,  Sonson  and  Socorro,  are  among  th< 
principal  cities  of  Colombia. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Although  very  fertile,  only  a  small  portioi 
of  Colombia  is  under  cultivation.  Coffee  is  the 
chief  product,  but  cacao,  tobacco,  sugar,  vege- 
table ivory,  dyewoods,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes 
rice,  bananas,  yams,  indigo,  cotton,  plantains 
and  various  rubber  trees  are  also  grown  ex- 
tensively. There  are  found  many  minerals,  in- 
eluding  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  plat- 
inum, mercury,  manganese,  cinnabar,  coal, 
limestone,  emeralds,  fireclay  and  salt ;  but  lit- 
tle mining  is  carried  on.  Cattle  raising  is  an 
important  industry. 


Ecuador 


HISTORY 

In  1830,  the  republic  of  Ecuador — or  Equa- 
tor— was  formed,  its  territory  being  separated 
from  the  original  republic  of  Colombia.  It  is 
perhaps  the  least  developed  of  any  of  the 
South  American  republics,  although  possessing 
untold  natural  advantages. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  three  greatest  mountain  peaks  of  Ecua- 
dor are:  Chimborazo,  20,498  feet,  Cotopaxi, 
19,613  feet,  a  famous  volcano,  and  Antisana, 
19,335  feet — all  belonging  to  the  Andes  system. 
There  are  other  lofty  mountains  and  several 
volcanoes.  In  the  eastern  portion  are  great 
tablelands,  with  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate, 
where  agriculture  could  be  carried  on  success- 
fully. Off  the  coast  700  miles  are  the  Gala- 
pagos or  Tortoise  Islands,  thirteen  in  number, 
which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  noted  for 
their  peculiar  flora  and  fauna. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  varied,  ranging 
from  intense  cold  to  almost  unbearable  heat, 
and  violent  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  Andes"  rain  never  falls,  but 
the  heavy  dew  furnishes  sufficient  moisture. 

INHABITANTS 

The  Indians  prevail  in  Ecuador,  beiag  over 
one-half  of  the  population ;  and  there  are  many 
half-breeds. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  regulation  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment— executive,  legislative  and  judicial — are 


provided.  During  the  period  of  the  Great  War, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  president  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  tobacco  and  regulate 
the  high  cost  of  living;  and  these  measures 
will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  country  for  some  years  to  come. 
Ecuador  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  December  7,  1917. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

Ecuador  is  the  most  illiterate  of  all  the  South 
American  republics,  although  there  are  several 
institutions  for  higher  learning.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  Ecuador  possesses  more  priests 
per  capita  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Quito,  which  is  the  capital ;  Guayaquil,  which 
is  the  chief  marine  port,  and  subject  to  terri- 
ble earthquakes;  Ambato;  Bodegas;  Cuenca; 
Curacol;  Esmeraldas;  Latacunga ;  Loja;  Rio- 
bamba  and  Zaruma,  are  all  important  cities  of 
Ecuador. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Cacao  is  the  principal  staple  product  of 
Ecuador ;  but  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  to 
bacco,  tropical  fruits,  India  rubber,  orchill 
weed,  various  barks,  and  medicinal  roots  are 
produced.  Gold,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, emeralds,  sulphur  and  petroleum  are 
found  in  large  quantities,  but  mining  is  but 
little  carried  on  in  spite  of  these  abundant 
deposits. 
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The  Guianas 


HISTORY 

The  colonies  of  The  Guianas  were  settled  at 


The  leading  rivers,  which  are  of  considerable 
importance,  are  the  Oyapok,  Maroni,  Surinam, 

d  fferent  periods,  they  having  been  touched  by     Corentyn,  and  Berbyce,  all  of  which  are  prac- 

C^lumbus  in  1499.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tried     tically  navigable. 


ic  vain  to  penetrate  the  interior,  in  1595.  There 
are  three  colonies,  namely.:  British,  French  and 
Dutch  Guiana. 

British  Guiana  was  permanently  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1745,  and  surrendered  to  the 
British,  in  1815 ;  but  the  present  name  was  not 
given  until  1831.  It  has  an  area  of  90,300  square 
miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  more  than  300  miles, 
and  the  capital  is  Georgetown. 

French  Guiana  has  long  been  used  by  the 
French  as  a  penal  colony,  and  it  was  on  the 
island  off  the  coast — Isle  du  Diable — that  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  of  France  was  a  solitary  prisoner. 
The  area  of  this  colony  is  32,000  square  miles, 
and  the  capital  is  Cayenne. 

Dutch  Guiana  was  originally  a  British  pos- 
session, but  was  exchanged  for  what  is  now 
New  York  City.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  Hol- 
land. It  has  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  and 
the  capital  is  Paramaribo. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Guianas  are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  the  Amazon,  Negro,  Cassiquiare 
and  Orinoco  rivers,  which  entirely  separate  it 
from  the  rest  -of  the  continent  and  make  of  it 
an  island.  In  the  interior  there  are  high  pla- 
teaus, the  greatest  elevation  being  7,500  feet. 


CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  moist ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  ocean  breezes,  the  heat  is  bearable 
along  the  coast.  The  Guianas  are  free  from 
hurricanes  and  earthquakes. 

INHABITANTS 

British  Guiana  has  about  10,000  aboriginal 
Indians,  many  East  Indian  or  Chinese  coolies, 
and  Negroes,  or  their  half-breed  descendants, 
and  a  small  percentage  of  pure  whites.  French 
Guiana  has  native  Indians,  mixed  breeds,  ne- 
groes, and  the  few  whites  located  there  for 
business  purposes.  Dutch  Guiana  also  has  na- 
tive Indians,  negroes  and  the  mixed  breeds, 
with  the  necessary  whites  to  regulate  business. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

All  these  colonies  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities,  including 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cacao,  coffee,  cloves,  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  and  variety  of  gutta  per- 
cha,  and  hardwoods.  Gold,  diamonds  and 
phosphates  are  mined,  and  some  timber  is  ex- 
ported. While  these  colonies  are  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources,  their  possibilities  have  never 
been  developed,  and  much  of  the  territory  lies 
fallow,  as  does  so  much  of  South  America. 


Paraguay 


HISTORY 

Once  belonging  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru, 
Paraguay  was  conquered  by  Spain  in  1536,  and 
from  1609  until  1767  it  was  entirely  ruled  by 
the  Jesuits.  About  the  same  time  that  other 
South  American  states  rebelled,  Paraguay  as- 
serted its  independence;  but,  from  1814  to 
1840,  was  ruled  by  a  dictator,  who  died  in  the 
atter  year,  leaving  his  country  bankrupt.  Un- 
:il  1852  but  little  commerce  could  be  carried 
on  because  of  the  action  of  Buenos  Aires  re- 
fusing to  open  the  Parana  River.  In  that  year, 
lowever,  European  powers  intervened,  and  the 
Parana,  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  rivers  were 
all  opened.  There  have  been  many  disputes 
between  Paraguay  and  the  surrounding  states. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Paraguay  is  without  a  seaboard  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Bolivia,  is  the  only  one  of  the 


South  American  states  entirely  dependent  on 
its  rivers  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  water- 
shed of  the  two  great  rivers — the  Parana  and 
Paraguay — is  a  mountain  chain  of  considerable 
elevation.  In  the  north  the  land  is  undulating, 
with  fine  cattle-grazing  plains. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  dry,  but  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  usual  diseases  incident  to 
the  tropics. 

INHABITANTS 

The  natives  were  originally  of  Guarani 
stock,  but  there  are  many  half-breeds.  A  num- 
ber of  Europeans  are  temporary  residents  of 
the  republic,  while  looking  after  business  in- 

terests. 

GOVERNMENT 

Paraguay  has  lately  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  progressive  statesmen,  and  legis- 


Tidal  waves  are  almost  invariably  the  result  of  a  submarine    earthquake.      Immediately    before    the   ap- 
proach of  the  actual  wave,  the  sea  flows  back  a  long  distance  from  the  shore.     1  hen  c 

tidal  wave  (one  of  which  is  recorded  to  have  reached  210  feet),  and  the  onslaught  ot 
"Vater  carries  everything  before  it,  causing  destruction  to  anything  within  its  reach. 


rm   land  at  the  breeding   season,   during   which   time    they  undergo 
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1;  tion  has  been  and  will  be  passed  to  improve 
c  mditions.  During  the  Great  War  Paraguay 
s  ipported  the  Allies  and  endorsed  the  stand 
o :  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

The  schools  are  poor  and  ill  attended,  al- 
though improvements  in  educational  advan- 
tages have  been  inaugurated.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  the  prevailing  one. 

IMPORTANT  CITIES 

Asuncion  is  the  only  city  of  much  import- 
ance in  Paraguay,  although  there  are  several 
others,  ,among  them  being  Villa  Concepcion, 
Villa  del  Pilar  and  Villa  Rica. 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 


There  are  many  valuable  hardwoods  in  Para- 
guay, several  species  of  dye  woods,  numerous 
trees  yielding  gums,  tannin,  and  a  shrub  yield- 
ing a  species  of  holly.  The  Paraguay  tea  plant, 
which  is  a  blend  of  tea  and  cacao,  is  largely 
exported.  Medicinal  plants,  maize,  beans,  to- 
bacco, sugarcane,  coffee,  cotton  and  rice  are 
grown,  and  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  mules, 
asses  and  pigs  are  raised  in  great  numbers. 
The  possibilities  of  Paraguay  are  great,  but 
very  few  of  the  natural  resources  have  been 
developed,  although  a  more  aggressive  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  government  will  probably 
bring  American  capital  to  the  country. 


Peru 


HISTORY 

It  is  believed  that  Peru  was  the  home  of  the 
empire  of  the  Pirua  long  before  the  foundation 
of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  in  the  eleventh 
century;  and,  when  it  was  conquered,  in  1532, 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro,  Peru  was  the 
most  civilized  of  all  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Held  in  subjection  by  Spain  for  nearly 
300  years,  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  rebel,  al- 
though several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  before  Peru  attained  its  independence 
in  1821.  There  have  been  many  disputes  with 
Chile,  the  most  recent  one,  in  1918,  over  the 
Tacna-Arica  territory,  war  being  averted  by 
the  suggestion  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment that  the  matter  be  settled  diplomatically, 
in  view  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Peru  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length,  by  100 
to  700  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Andes.  The  country  is  divided  into  three 
regions— the  Coastal  Plain,  composed  of  un- 
watered  sands  and  barren  wastes,  except  in 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers;  the  Andean  region, 
composed  of  alternating  sections  of  rich  ver- 
dure and  forbidding  volcano  sections  abound- 
ing with  thermal  springs;  and  the  Amazonian 
Forest  region,  which  is  a  vast  wilderness  of 
tropical  forests.  The  leading  rivers  are  the 
Maranon,  Ucalayli,  Javary,  Jurua,  Purus  and 
Madeira,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  Formerly  guano  was  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  islands  of  Huanillos, 
Guanape,  and  Lobos,  but  the  supply  is  failing. 

CLIMATE 

Along  the  coast  the  climate  is  tempered  by 
cooling  winds ;  in  the  valleys  the  heat  is^  in- 
tense, and  in  the  regions  of  the  tablelands  it  is 
cold  the  year  round,  but  healthy. 


INHABITANTS 

The    Incas    Indians,    negroes,    Chinese    and 
half-breeds,   with   whites    and   Creoles   in   the 
cities,  make  up  the  population. 
GOVERNMENT 

Peru  has  the  three  branches  of  government 
usually  found  in  a  republic.  Of  recent  years 
some  important  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
especially  with  relation  to  railroads,  which  will 
tend  to  develop  the  country,  inasmuch  as  by 
them  better  transportation  will  be  afforded 
and  encouragement  given  to  agriculturists  and 
manufacturers.  Peru  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  October  5,  1917. 
EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

The  educational  advantages  afforded  by 
Peru  are  few  and  poor  in  quality,  but  recently 
interest  has  been  shown  in  this  line,  and  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  to  place  the  schools  upon  a 
better  footing.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  the  prevailing  one,  although  other  creeds 
are  tolerated. 

PRINCIPAL   CITIES 

Lima,  which  is  the  capital,  was  founded  in 
1535,  and  is  a  very  important  center  of  export 
trade;  Callao,  which  is  the  principal  seaport; 
Arequipa;  Cerro  de  Pasco;  Cuzco,  which  was 
the  original  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas; 
and  Iquitos,  are  the  leading  cities. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Peru  possesses  wonderful  mineral  deposits, 
including  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead 
and  coal,  but  they  are  but  little  mined.  The 
agricultural  products,  almost  without  number, 
include  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  rice,  tobacco,  wines 
and  spirits,  maize,  India  rubber,  dye  woods; 
coca  leaves,  wool,  medicinal  products^  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  similar  commodities  of 
commercial  value. 
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Uruguay 


HISTORY 

Originally  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Spain,  Uruguay  was  annexed  by  Brazil,  and 
this  act  was  followed  by  a  war  between  Brazil 
and  Buenos  Aires,  resulting  in  the  former  be- 
ing victorious.  Uruguay,  backed  by  Great 
Britain,  gained  its  independence  in  1828. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  La  Plata  and 
Uruguay  rivers  bound  Uruguay  on  three  sides, 
Brazil  being  its  northern  boundary.  The  whole 
country  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  with  sev- 
eral important  rivers  and  Lake  Mirim  afford- 
ing ample  drainage.  There  are  a  few  low 
mountain  summits,  heavily  wooded,  but  other- 
wise there  are  few  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  capable  of  abundant  production. 

CLIMATE 

With  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  never 
excessively  cold,  and  the  intense  heat  tempered 
by  ocean  breezes,  Uruguay  is  an  ideal  place  of 
residence,  especially  for  those  in  poor  health. 

INHABITANTS 

The  natives  are  of  mixed  parentage,  there 
being  no  Indians  or  uncivilized  people.  A  num- 
ber of  whites,  of  European  or  Brazilian  origin, 
are  located  in  Uruguay. 


GOVERNMENT 

During  the  Great  War  Uruguay  took  its 
place  among  the  creditor  nations  of  the  world 
and  made  loans  to  Great  Britain.  Consider- 
able progressive  legislation  is  being  passed  as 
occasion  arises  for  changes  and,  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  policy,  this  country 
bids  fair  to  take  the  place  it  ought  to  have, 
on  account  of  its  natural  resources.  It  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1917. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

Educational  conditions  are  much  better  in 

Uruguay   than    in    some    of  the   other   South 

American  states.     The  Eoman  Catholic  is  the 

principal  religion,  although  others  are  allowed, 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Montevideo  is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport. 
Other  cities  are  Colonia,  Paysandu,  Salto  and 
San  Jose. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
country,  and  hides,  skins,  pulled  beef,  horns, 
wheat,  maize,  grapes,  wines,  tobacco  and  olives 
are  exported.  Gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  mag- 
nesium, coal,  jasper,  porphyry,  alabaster  and 
agate  are  found,  and  the  river  and  coasting 
trade  is  extensive  and  valuable. 


Venezuela 


HISTORY 

Columbus  discovered  the  coast  of  what  is 
now  Venezuela  in  1498,  and  settlements  were 
later  made  by  Spain,  under  whose  yoke  it  re- 
mained until  1823,  when  it  gained  its  inde- 
pendence, although  it  was  not  separated  from 
Colombia  until  1830.  There  have  been  many 
disputes  over  boundary  lines,  this  subject  be- 
ing one  almost  constantly  agitated  in  South 
America. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Venezuela  has  a  coastline  of  1,584  miles  and 
is  comprised  of  vast  grassy  plains,  with  the 
'Andes  of  the  west  and  a  highland  region  in 
the  southern  portion.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Orinoco  Kiver  and  its  many  tributaries,  and 
the  watercourses  flowing  into  Lake  Maracaibo. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Venezuela  ranges  from  tropi- 
cal to  frigid  temperature,  according  to  the  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  level. 


INHABITANTS 

A  number  of  the  native  Indians  are  practi- 
cally uncivilized.  There  are  many  half-breeds 
and  a  few  whites. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  Venezuela  is  much  less 
solidified  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  South 
American  countries ;  but,  of  recent  years,  some 
reforms  have  been  inaugurated.  Much  import- 
ant legislation  has  been  and  is  being  enacted, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  railroads  and 
internal  improvements  of  other  kinds. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

Education  hc.s  made  considerable  progress 
in  Venezuela  and  it  is  free  and  compulsory. 
Recently  new  laws  have  been  enacted  for  a 
further  advancement  in  the  schools.  The  Ro-. 
man  Catholic  is  the  leading  religion,  although 
all  creeds  are  tolerated. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Caracas  is  the  capital  and  metropolis.  La 
Guaira,  the  chief  seaport,  would  be  a  delight- 
jul  place  of  residence  if  it  were  not  for  its 
frequent  earthquakes,  from  which  Caracas 
i  Iso  suffers.  Other  important  cities  are  Val- 
tncia,  Barcelona,  Barquisimeto,  Carupano, 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  Cumana,  Maracaibo,  Merida 
Puerto  Cabello. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Venezuela  is  second  only  to  Brazil  with 
reference  to  its  agricultural  products.  Sugar- 
cane, coffee,  cacao,  cereals,  fruits,  cattle, 
caoutchouc,  tongo  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla, 
gums  and  medicinal  plants  are  among  the 
principal  exports.  Caracas  cacao  produces 
the  finest  grade  of  chocolate.  The  manufac- 
turing interests  are  unimportant. 


EUROPE 


;urope,  the  smallest  of  the  grand  divi- 
sions, is  geographically  a  peninsula  of  Asia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  Ural  River  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Its  area  is  approximately  3,750,000  miles 
and  not  less  than  ten  distinct  races  are  rep- 
resented. Every  form  of  civilized  govern- 
ment is  to  be  found — from  absolutism  (in 


Turkey)  to  pure  democracy,  since  the  Great 
War  has  swept  autocracy  from  vast  areas. 
All  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey, 
adheres  to  some  form  of  Christianity.  In  no 
continent  is  education  more  widely  diffused, 
or  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  It  is  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  world's  great  universi- 
ties, libraries  and  art  galleries,  and  its  in- 
dustries run  the  gamut  of  human  effort. 


Austria 


As  a  result  of  the  Great  War  the  mon- 
archy of  Austria  (formerly  associated  with 
Hungary  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire) 
was  stripped  of  a  large  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory. The  crownland  of  Bukowina  was 
ceded  to  Roumania;  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
to  the  new  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia ;  Gal- 
icia  to  Poland;  the  Trentino  and  Istria  to 
Italy;  Carniola,  Dalmatia  ^and  the  crown- 
lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Jugo- 
slavia. 

Austria  herself  was  declared  a  republic 
Nov.  12,  1918  and  the  government  was  tak- 
en in  hand  by  a  National  Constitutional 
Assembly  which  was  elected  February  16, 
1919.  This  body  adopted  the  name  "Re- 
public of  Austria",  discarding  the  word 
"German"  which  had  been  used  in  the  in- 
terim. 

The  states  represented  in  the  national 
constitutional  assembly  are  Upper  Austria, 
Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia 
and  the  Tyrol.  Each  of  these  states,  under 
the  new  constitution,  reserves  local  power 
which  practically  amounts  to  autonomy. 

No  country  in  Europe  abounds  in  more 
beautiful  mountain  scenery  than  the  Repub- 
lic of  Austria,  one  half  of  the  Alps  lying 
within  its  bounds.  Its  lakes,  though  small, 
are  numerous,  with  lofty,  forested  back- 
grounds. It  abounds  in  rivers,  nearly  all 
pf  which  flow  into  the  famous  Danube  which 


crosses  the  northern  half  of  the  country  and 
is  the  only  stream  of  commercial  import- 
ance. That  part  of  the  Danube's  course 
which  lies  between  Linz  and  Vienna  is  un- 
equaled  for  picturesqueness  anywhere  else 
throughout  its  great  length. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  lies  higher 
than  600  feet  above  sea  level.  This,  in  com- 
bination with  the  mountains,  produces  long 
and  cold  winters,  during  which  season 
storms  are  frequent.  Periodical  inundations 
are  also  experienced. 

Austria  is  largely  a  pastoral  country.  One 
of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  is  the  forests 
of  oak,  pine,  beech,  ash  and  elm,  and  fores- 
try is  carried  on  in  a  highly  scientific  man- 
ner. The  horses  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Salz- 
burg, Tyrol  and  Upper  Austria  have  long 
been  famous  in  the  marts  of  Europe.  Su- 
perior breeds  of  cattle  are  produced  in  the 
Alpine  pastures.  Dairy  farming  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  development  and 
bees  and  silkworms  are  extensively  reared. 
Arable  land,  however,  is  not  sufficient  in 
this  broken  country  to  supply  the  home 
market  for  the  small  grains  and  much  of 
this  food  is  imported.  The  principal  crops 
are  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rape  and  ful- 
ler's thistle.  In  Lower  Austria  and  Styria 
the  grape  is  cultivated  extensively. 

In  mineral  wealth  Austria  takes  first  rank 
in   Europe.     Besides   the   noble   metals   of 
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platinum,  gold  and  silver,  rich  deposits  of 
iron,  copper,  lead  and  tin  are  found.  Coal 
is  mined  in  every  province  of  the  republic 
with  the  exception  of  Salzburg.  The  salt 
mines  of  Upper  Austria  have  been  produc- 
tive since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

The  only  province  in  which  industry  is 
highly  developed  is  Lower  Austria.  Here 
textiles  of  a  great  variety— cotton,  woolen, 
linen,  silk,  flax  and  hemp — are  woven.  Vi- 
enna has  long  been  noted  for  its  shawls 
and  silk  goods. 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  inhabitants  of  Austria  are  almost  ex- 
clusively German  and  German  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  press,  the  courts  and  the  peo- 
ple. 


Religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  law. 
The  predominant  faith,  however,  is  Roman 
Catholicism. 

The  present  system  of  elementary  schools 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  At- 
tendance is  compulsory  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  administered  by  the  parish  priest. 

AREA 

30,000  square  miles. 


10,300,000. 
Vienna. 


POPULATION 
CAPITAL 


CHIEF  CITIES 

Vienna,    Linz,    Salzburg,    Innsbruck    and 
Gratz. 


Belgium 


Belgium,  once  a  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  was 
incorporated  in  the  Prankish  Empire  in  409. 
Four  hundred  years  later  it  became  a  part 
of  the  Carlo  vingian  Empire.  The  kingdom 
was  later  subjected,  successively,  to  the 
Danes,  Austrians,  Spanish  and  French.  It 
united  with  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  re- 
volted in  1830,  and  has  since  enjoyed  inde- 
pendeii-ce.  In  the  Great  War  of  1914-19,  it 
was  cruelly  devastated  by  the  Germans,  its 
cities  laid  waste  and  the  cultivable  area 
largely  devastated  and  destroyed  by  high 
explosives. 

Belgium's  11,000  square  miles  are  mostly 
level  and  the  Ardennes  region  is  forested. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  without  great  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperatures  of  January 
and  July  being  only  29  degrees. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Bel- 
gium are  potatoes,  wheat,  rye  and  potatoes, 
and  livestock  is  raised  extensively.  Bel- 
gium is  famous  for  its  textile,  iron  and  glass 
manufactures;  its  output  of  beet  sugar  is 
about  240,000  tons;  and  a  thriving  trade  is 
done  in  linens,  laces  and  firearms.  The  an- 
nual value  of  its  imports  and  exports  was 
about  $1,500,000  and  coal  was  mined  to  the 
value  of  $62,000,000. 


Brussels,  the  capital  and  metropolis,  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  finest  cities,  architectur- 
ally, on  the  continent.  It  lies  near  the  fa- 
mous battlefield  of  Waterloo.  Ghent — cut 
up  by  four  navigable  rivers  and  numerous 
canals — is  divided  into  numerous  isles,  ac- 
cess to  which  is  had  by  means  of  some  300 
bridges.  Antwerp  is  one  of  Belgium's  most 
important  seaport  and  railroad  centers. 

Education  is  compulsory  by  law  and  free 
for  the  indigent  in  Belgium.  Higher  in- 
struction is  supplied  by  the  universities,  of 
which  there  is  one  each  at  Ghent,  Liege, 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  constitution 
provides  for  complete  freedom  of  worship 
and  there  is  no  state  religion.  Roman 
Catholicism,  however,  is  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant, there  being  only  about  10,000 
Protestants  and  5,000  Jews  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  is  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  with  the  legislative  power 
vested  in  the  king,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of 
representatives;  and  the  king  is  the  execu- 
tive power.  Each  of  the  nine  provinces  are 
administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king,  and,  for  each  commune  of  5,000 
population  or  over,  a  burgomaster  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  communal  council. 


The  British  Empire 

This  vast  collection  of  political  divisions —     South   Africa,   the   Protectorate  of   Egypt, 


the  greatest  on  earth — embraces  every  con- 
tinent and  ocean.     It  comprises  Great  Brit- 


spheres  of  influence   in   China,   the   crown 
colony  of  Hongkong  and  numerous  pro  tec- 


ain  and  Ireland  (the  United  Kingdom),  In-     torates  in  Africa,  as  well  as  islands  of  the 
dia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of     sea.    In  the  New  World  the  British  Empire 
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ncludes  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Ber- 
nudas,  the  Bahamas,  the  West  Indies,  Brit- 
sh  Honduras,  British  Guiana,  and  many 


others,  all  of  which,  under  their  respective 
heads,  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
and  portray  the  greatest  empire  on  earth. 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria,  formerly  a  kingdom  until  the 
Great  War  of  1914-19,  is  a  republic  situated 
in  southeastern  Europe  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  people  are  mainly  descendants  of  a 
tribe  of  the  Slavic  race.  Formerly  a  part 
of  and  later  an  autonomous  dependency  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  Bulgaria  gained  her 


independence  in  1908.  Agriculture  is  the 
almost  exclusive  occupation,  with  a  small 
output  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Livestock 
and  skins  are  exported  to  some  extent,  also 
attar  of  roses.  Education,  though  free  and 
compulsory,  is  backward.  Bulgaria  contains 
43,000  square  miles;  Sofia  is  the  capital  and 
the  official  church  is  the  orthodox  Greek. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


From  the  ruins  of  the  great  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
war,  arose  two  new  states  dedicated  to 
liberty— Jugoslavia  on  the  south  and  Czech- 
oslovakia on  the  north.  Sturdy  mountain- 
eers, with  the  love  of  freedom  which  moun- 
tains have  always  bred  in  the  human  race, 
the  peoples  now  united  in  the  republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  had  chafed  for  centuries  un- 
der rulers  foreign  to  them  in  race,  traditions 
and  religion. 

The  four  states  composing  Czechoslovakia 
are  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Austria,  and  Slovakia  and 
Southern  Ruthenia,  which  had  long  been 
subject  to  Hungary. 

The  movement  for  freedom  began  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Great  War  when  a 
body  of  Czechs  and  kindred  people  to  the 
number  of  300,000  deserted  the  Austrian 
colors  and  surrendered  to  Russian,  after- 
ward performing  exploits  which  kindled  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  that  their 
dream  was  realized.  On  October  18,  1918, 
|less  than  a  month  before  the  armistice  was 
signed  by  the  Entente  and  the  Central 
Powers,  Czechoslovakia  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence. On  Nov.  15  of  the  same  year 
the  Czechoslovak  national  assembly  declared 
the  state  to  be  a  republic  and  named  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk,  one  of  its  noted  patriots,  as 
first  president.  He  assumed  the  duties  of 
chief  magistrate  on  Dec.  31, 1918,  in  Prague, 
the  capital  of  the  new  state,  and  at  once 
ssued  a  declaration  guaranteeing  freedom 
)f  conscience,  religion,  science,  art,  liter- 
ature, speech  and  press. 

The  government  is  parliamentary  in  form 
md  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  initiative 
'ind  referendum. 


Situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  about 
equal  distant  from  all  European  seas,  Czech- 
oslovakia is  a  mountain-bound  country.  The 
Erz,  Riesen  and  Carpathian  ranges  on  the 
north  throw  long  spurs,  separated  by  deep 
valleys,  across  the  country  to  the  south. 
Pure,  crystalline  torrents,  lakes  of  cold,  blue 
water  and  magnificent  forests  of  oak  and 
pine  abound.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Elbe,  Moldau,  Oder  and  Morava.  In  Bo- 
hemia alone  over  two  hundred  mineral 
springs  are  known,  some  of  which  are  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  Czechs,  Moravians,  Slovaks  and  Ru- 
thenians  all  belong  to  the  great  Slavic  race 
and  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Czechoslovakia.  From  a  fourth 
to  a  third  of  the  people  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia, however,  are  Germans,  and  in  some 
districts  Germans  are  the  predominant  ele- 
ment. The  Slovaks  as  a  whole  are  a  more 
backward  people  than  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Moravians,  Their  aristocracy  is  Mag- 
yarized,  and  the  peasant  class  live  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  soil  or  wander  about  as  laborers, 
tinkering  being  their  specialty.  The  Ru- 
thenians  are  "Little  Russians"  and  employ 
a  dialect  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Little 
Russians  of  Ukrainia. 

No  countries  in  Europe  rank  higher  in- 
dustrially than  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  large- 
ly owing  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal,  iron 
and  water  power.  Glass  and  porcelain  of  a 
superior  quality  are  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Textiles  are  manufactured  extensively 
and  lace-making  is  pursued  in  the  home  in 
many  districts. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat  and  potatoes,  the 
last  of  which  is  a  staple  food.  Small  fruits 
are  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
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forests,  \\hich  cover  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  area,  yield  valuable  woods. 
Poultry,  particularly  geese,  are  reared  in 
large  quantities  and  bee-cultivation  consti- 
tutes an  important  industry. 

An  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  Czech- 
oslovakians  are  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  All  forms  of  worship,  how- 
ever, are  tolerated. 


Elementary  and  high  schools,  colleges 
universities  and  technical  schools  are  main- 
tained. There  are  three  universities  in  all 
two  in  Prague — one  of  which  is  Czech  anc 
one  German — and  the  other  in  Pressburg 

The  area  of  Czechoslovakia  is  approxi- 
mately 60,000  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion about  13,000,000.  Prague,  in  Bohemia 
is  the  capital. 


Denmark 


Denmark  is  a  small  kingdom  of  Europe 
occupying  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pen- 
insula of  Jutland  and  includes  a  group  of 
islands — Zealand,  Funen  and  Lapland  being 
the  chief  ones — which  lie  between  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  the  North  Sea.  Its  northern  part  is 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait — 
the  Liimfjord — really  making  an  island  of 
this  section. 

Denmark  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
authentic  history  until  the  9th  century.  The 
earliest  of  the  Viking  raids,  celebrated  in 
story  and  history,  probably  originated  in 
Denmark ;  and  it  was  the  incursions  of  these 
terrible  sea-rovers  which  hastened  the  erec- 
tion" of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Western 
Europe.  But  it  was  left,  after  all,  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  tame  these 
freebooters.  This  did  not  occur  until  826, 
when  Harold  Klak  sailed  up  the  Rhine  to 
Ingelheim  and  received  baptism  from  the 
church.  The  two  most  famous  of  these 
Viking  kings  was  Harold  Bluetooth,  who 
seized  German  territory  to  the  South,  and 
Canute  the  Great,  who  conquered  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  established  Danish  domin- 
ion over  England.  During  this  period  Den- 
mark was  mistress  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Reviewing  modern  history,  Denmark  took 
part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  fighting  on 
the  Protestant  side.  In  a  war  with  Sweden 
in  1645,  she  lost  some  territory.  The  Brit- 
ish bombarded  Copenhagen  in  1807  and,  in 
the  unequal  conflict  with  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, she  lost  the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  In  the  Great  War  of  1914-19, 
Denmark  maintained  her  neutrality. 

The  area  of  Denmark  is  15,582  miles.  The 
surface  is  little  diversified  and  is  uniformly 
low,  the  highest  elevation  being  only  500 
feet  above  the  sea.  None  of  its  area,  how- 
ever, is  below  sea-level,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland.  Beechwood  forests  prevail  on  the 
islands  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Jutland, 
and  in  these  sections  grfeat  fertility  prevails. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  country  vast  ex- 


panses of  moorland,  grown  up  with  heather 
are  the  prevailing  natural  feature.  Smal 
lakes  are  numerous  and  many  of  the  meres 
present  delightful  scenes  to  the  eye.  Th< 
coasts  are  low  and  deeply  indented  by  th< 
sea,  necessitating  embankments  in  manj 
local  areas.  The  western  coast  is  markec 
by  bold  promontories  of  limestone  cliffs 
though  they  fail  to  reach  a  commanding 
height  at  any  point. 

The  climate  of  Denmark  is  similar  to  thai 
of  Great  Britain,  being  tempered  on  all  sides 
by  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  warmer  in  summer  and  colder 
in  winter  than  Great  Britain.  The  islands 
are  rather  warmer  than  the  mainland.  The 
rainfall  is  ample  and  thunderstorms  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  summer.  In  the 
north  cold,  dry  winds  are  very  prejudicial 
to  vegetation,  while  some  sections  suffer 
from  a  salty  mist  from  the  sea. 

The  average  density  of  population  in  Den- 
mark is  165  to  the  square  mile,  though  this 
varies  greatly.  The  ratio  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  the  urban  is  about  2  to  1.  In  re- 
cent years  in  Denmark,  as  elsewhere,  there 
has  been  a  heavy  drift  toward  the  cities 
from  the  country. 

Physically,  the  Danes  are  yellow-haired 
and  blue-eyed,  and  are  a  Teutonic  race.  They 
are  rather  slow  of  speech  and  action.  The 
percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  high — as  much 
as  20  per  cent  in  Copenhagen. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under 
the  plow.  The  principal  agricultural  yields 
are  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  wheat 
In  the  raising  of  livestock — horses,  cattle 
sheep  and  swine — Denmark  proportionate!} 
outranks  all  other  European  countries.  Th* 
dairy  interests  are  very  large,  and  butter  ii 
the  chief  export. 

The  manufactures  of  Denmark  are  prin 
cipally  brandy,  beer,  beet  sugar,  pottery 
machinery  and  gloves.  The  most  notable  i 
porcelain.  Other  products  of  the  factor; 
are  paper,  engines  and  steel  ships.  The  mir 
eral  wealth  of  the  country  is  small.  Clay 
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_  /alue  exist,  however,  and  freestone  and 
;  larble  are  found  in  their  quarries.  Imports 
;,nd  exports  reach  an  annual  value  of  over 
.l  300,000,000.  The  merchant  marine  has  a 
jegistered  gross  tonnage  of  about  600,000. 

The  capital  and  metropolis  of  Denmark  is 
(Copenhagen,  situated  on  the  island  of  Zee- 
land.  It  is  an  extremely  prosperous  city 
Lnd  affords  a  fine  harbor.  Its  royal  palace, 
university,  cathedral,  two  universities,  two 
libraries,  museum  and  botanical  gardens  are 
all  attractions  for  the  tourist.  Other  cities 
of  importance  are  Aarhus,  a  busy  seaport  on 
the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  and  Odense,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  kingdom  and  situated  on 
the  island  of  Funen. 

Denmark's  educational  system  is  regarded 
as  excellent  throughout  Europe.  Free  in- 
struction— compulsory  from  the  seventh  to 
the  thirteenth  year — is  furnished  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  For  entrance  to  the  second 
public  schools  a  small  fee  is  charged,  and 
the  private  schools  are  under  state  control. 
The  university  is  in  Copenhagen;  but  other 
institutions,  chiefly  polytechnic  schools,  are 
provided  for  scientific  training.  A  public 
fund  is  also  available  for  further  science  and 


the  arts  by  temporary  subvention  to  stu 
dents. 

The  state  church  of  Denmark  is  the 
Evangelically  Reformed,  popularly  known  as 
the  Lutheran,  and  the  king  is  a  compulsory 
member  of  it.  In  spite  of  complete  toler- 
ance of  creeds,  none  of  the  other  important 
Christian  denominations  are  represented  in 
large  numbers.  At  one  time  Mormonism 
made  many  converts,  but  this  cult  has  lan- 
guished considerably  during  recent  years. 

The  government  of  Denmark  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  the  present  constitu- 
tion dating  back  to  1866.  The  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers. 
The  franchise  is  held  by  every  male  of 
thirty  years  or  older.  For  administrative 
purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into  eight- 
een political  divisions  or  counties.  The 
h erred  or  hundred  is  the  basis  of  judicial 
administration. 

The  peace  strength  of  Denmark's  perma- 
nent troops  is  about  14,000,  but  the  num- 
ber of  men  including  reservists,  maintained 
under  arms  is  normally  60,000.  The  navy 
is  of  small  importance. 


England  and  Wales 


History  finds  the  Celts  in  possession  of 
England  and  Wales  when  the  Romans  in- 
vaded England,  54  B.  C.,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century  conquered  the  Celtic  Brit- 
ons. The  Romans  abandoned  the  country 
in  410,  after  which  it  was  invaded  and 
settled  by  the  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons. 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  597  from 
Rome  and  the  next  important  historical 
event  was  the  Norman  conquest  under  Wil- 
liam I,  in  1066.  The  Plantagent  line  be- 
gan under  Henry  II,  in  1154,  and  Magna 
Charta  was  won  by  the  barons  at  Runny- 
mede  in  1215.  The  Tudor  dynasty  began 
with  Henry  VIII,  in  1485,  who  also  intro- 
duced the  Reformation.  The  Stuarts  came 
to  the  throne  under  James  I,  in  1603,  and 
the  revolution  of  1688  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary,  followed  by 
union  with  Scotland.  The  accession  of  the 
Hanoverians,  under  George  I,  occurred  in 
1714,  and  the  accession  of  Victoria  and  sep- 
aration from  Hanover  occurred  in  1837. 

The  surface  of  England  and  Wales  is  gen- 
erally level  or  undulating,  except  in  the 
northwest  and  southwest  and  in  Wales, 
which  are  mountainous.  The  chief  streams 
:  are  the  Thames,  Humber  and  Severn.  The 


area  of  England  is  51,000  square  miles  and 
Wales,  7,400  square  miles.  The  climate  is 
temperate  in  spite  of  its  high  latitude,  due 
to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  area  of  land  un- 
der cultivation  is  large,  and  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  hemp  and  flax  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  All  domestic  animals 
have  been  bred  to  supreme  excellence.  Min- 
ing— a  chief  industry — produces  coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  slate,  granites  and  marble.  The 
annual  production  of  coal  is  valued  at  $500,- 
000,000.  Of  manufactures,  textiles,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery,  leather  and  earthen- 
ware rank  first.  Great  Britain  leads  the 
world  in  commerce,  trading  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe.  The  largest  city  is 
London,  the  capital.  Liverpool,  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  are  all  important  centers  of 
commerce  and  manufacture.  Elementary 
education  is  compulsory  in  England  and 
Wales  and  the  enrollment  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  12,000.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  is  the  established  church,  and 
ranking  next  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian denominations.  The  government  is 
administered  in  each  county  by  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriff. 
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Esthonia 


The  new  state  of  Esthonia  comprises  the 
former  Russian  Baltic  province  of  the  same 
name  and  the  larger  part  of  Livonia,  also 
formerly  a  Russian  province.  It  stretches 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land and  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  White 
Russia. 

Esthonia  is  an  independent  republic  and 
is  ruled  by  a  constitutional  assembly.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  the  new  state  success- 
fully resisted  the  attempts  at  conquest  made 
by  the  Russia  bolsheviki  and  early  in  1920 
a  peace  treaty  was  signed  by  the  two  coun- 
tries and  a  boundary  line  agreed  upon. 
Esthonia's  troubles  with  other  of  her  neigh- 
bors were  composed  in  November  of  1919 
and  the  state  is  now  established  upon  an 
apparently  stable  basis. 

The  surface  as  a  whole  is  low.  Along 
the  coast  the  average  elevation  is  only  100 
feet  while  no  where  in  the  interior  does 
it  exceed  450  feet.  One  quarter  of  the  area 
is  covered  by  lakes  and  marshes.  The  Nar- 
ova  is  the  principal  stream.  Owing  to  its 
high  latitude  the  winters  are  very  severe. 

Both  the  Esthonians  and  Livonians  be- 
long to  the  Finnish  family,  which  is  of 
MoKgolic  descent.  Their  physical  character- 
istics are  short  stature,  scanty  beard,  oblique 


eyes,  broad  face,  low  forehead  and  small 
mouth,  coupled  with  long  arms  and  thin, 
short  legs.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
Finnish,  they  love  poetry  and  have  a  marked 
penchant  for  singing,  indulging  in  it  every 
where  and  at  all  times. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Esthonians  and  they  have  brought  it  to  a 
higher  development  than  the  neighboring 
Russians.  The  crops  of  most  value  are  po- 
tatoes, rye,  barley,  oats  and  vegetables. 
Nearly  half  of  the  land  is  under  grass  and 
large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  meat 
and  butter  constitute  important  items  of  ex- 
port. Along  the  coast  fishing  is  a  source  of 
revenue.  The  leading  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  distilled  liquors,  matches,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  paper  and  lumber. 

The  area  of  Esthonia  is  about  15,000 
square  miles  and  it  bears  a  population  of 
1,750,000,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  Esthonians 
and  Livonians,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Poles. 
Germans,  Jews,  Russians  and  Swedes. 

More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
Lutherans. 

Government  republican  in  form. 

The  chief  cities  of  Esthonia  are  Reval, 
Hapsal,  and  Riga. 


Finland 


When  the  Finns  took  possession  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Finland,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lapps.  Four  centuries  later, 
it  was  conquered  by  Sweden.  In  1710  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  wrested  a  portion  of 
the  country  from  Sweden  and  the  whole  of 
it  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1809,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  near  the  end  of 
the  Great  War  of  1914-19. 

Finland  proclaimed  herself  an  independent 
state  July  20,  1917,  and  announced  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  on  October  7  of 
the  same  year.  Her  autonomy  was  at  once 
recognized  by  the  principal  powers  of  the 
world.  Complete  organization,  however,  was 
delayed  by  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
the  Red  Guards  of  Bolshevik  Russia  and  the 
White  Guards  serving  under  Gen  Manner- 
heim. 

The  independence  of  the  young  republic 
was  maintained  in  spite  of  this  warfare,  or- 
ganization was  again  pressed,  and  on  July 
25,  1919,  two  years  after  the  original  proc- 


lamation, Prof.  Kaarie  Juho  Stahlberg  was 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  by  the 
diet.  At  the  same  time  a  parliament  was 
elected  by  direct  vote. 

Over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Fin- 
land is  occupied  by  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  con- 
nected by  short,  swift  streams.  Much  use 
is  made  of  this  water  both  for  navigation  and 
motive  power.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
landscape  is  the  narrow  ridges  of  glacial 
deposit  which  rise  from  thirty  to  120  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  country, 
adding  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  lake 
region  and  forming  natural  embankments 
for  railways.  The  Finland  winters  are 
everywhere  long  and  severe.  In  the  nor- 
thern part  the  sun  disappears  for  more  than 
a  month.  Frosts  have  occured  as  early  as 
the  second  week  in  June,  and  often  produce 
a  total  crop  failure,  one  of  which,  in  1916, 
during  the  Great  War,  brought  the  people 
to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
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aniand  is  occupied  by  the  Finns  proper 
.,nd  by  another  group  of  the  Finno-Ugrian 
:  amily  called  Lapps.  Neither  group  belongs 
10  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  as 
do  nearly  all  other  European  races,  but  come 
jrom  the  same  stock  as  the  Magyars,  Turks 
;knd  Mongols.  The  Lapps  live  a  nomadic 
life,  driving  their  herds  of  reindeer  from 
one  pasturage  to  another  and  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  Finns  proper  have  reached  a 
far  higher  intellectual  stage,  which  may  be 
in  part  accounted  for  by  an  admixture  of 
Swedish  blood.  They  are  mostly  of  small 
or  medium  stature,  thick-set,  with  gray  or 
blue  eyes,  light  hair  and  scanty  beard. 
Though  slow,  conservative  and  somewhat 
suspicious,  they  are  patient,  industrious  and 
honest. 

Agriculture  and  dairy-farming  are  the 
pursuits  followed  by  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Every  aid  is  extended  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  advancement  of  farming 
and  agricultural  societies  are  found  in  every 
province.  Fishing  is  an  important  source  of 
wealth,  the  catch  being  exported  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  $700,000.  Wood-products,  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  paper  and  leather  are  man- 
ufactured to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
is  a  small  output  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
iron.  The  yield  of  sawed  timbers  is  valued 
annually  at  $15,000,000. 


The  Lutheran  faith  is  officially  recog- 
nized, and  its  first  principles  are  inculcated 
by  the  clergy  in  what  are  called  "maternal 
schools",  together  with  the  rudiments  of 
reading  and  writing.  Members  of  the  clergy 
also  examine  the  pupils  periodically  in  every 
home. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  education 
in  the  last  half  century.  All  education  above 
the  maternal  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
state  educational  department  which  works 
through  elected  boards  in  each  parish. 
Higher  education  is  provided  in  the  univers- 
ity at  Helsingfors  and  in  technical,  com- 
mercial and  navigation  schools. 

The  National  Parliament  consists  of  one 
chamber  of  200  members,  elected  by  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people.  Suffrage  is  ex- 
ercised by  both  men  and  women  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  24. 

The  area  of  Finland  is  125,689  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  3,300,000. 

The  annual  value  of  Finland's  foreign 
commerce  is  approximately  $90,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  in  1919,  $300,000  of  exports 
came  to  the  United  States  and  $9,509,000 
worth  of  goods  were  bought  in  this  country. 

Helsingfors  is  the  capital  and  chief  city. 
Other  cities  of  note  are  Abo,  Tammerfors, 
Viborg  and  Vasa. 


France 


The  dawn  of  history  found  France  oc- 
cupied by  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts.  The 
first  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul,  as  it  was 
known  then,  was  made  in  118  B.  C.  The 
conquest  was  completed  by  Julius  Caesar  in 
58  A.  D.,  and  the  country  divided  into  Ro- 
man provinces.  Beginning  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, it  was  overrun  by  the  barbaric  Goths, 
Franks  and  Huns.  The  Merovingian  mon- 
archy was  established  under  Clovis,  and  the 
Carolingians  came  into  power  in  751.  The 
Northmen  (the  modern  Normans)  set  up  a 
colony  hi  the  10th  century  and  France  as- 
sumed a  leading  part  in  the  famous  Cru- 
sades. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  oc- 
curred in  1572,  during  the  Huguenot  War 
and,  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV,  the 
state  rapidly  grew  in  power.  The  first  revo- 
lution occurred  in  1789,  and  four  years  later 
the  Republic  was  established.  After  eight 
years  of  war  Napoleon  crowned  himself  em- 
peror, in  1804,  only  to  be  overthrown  eleven 
years  later,  and  the  second  republic  was 
succeeded  by  the  second  empire.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  the  second 


empire  was  overthrown  and  the  province 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  lost.  In  the  Great  War, 
in  1914-19,  this  province  was  regained,  to- 
gether with  concessions  in  the  Saar  Valley, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1919,  awarded 
a  large  indemnity  to  France. 

France  comprises  207,000  square  miles, 
which  is  subdivided  into  87  departments. 
The  chief  mountains  are  the  frontier  ranges 
—Pyrenees,  Alps,  Jura  and  Vosges— to- 
gether with  the  Cevenees  in  the  south, 
Auverne  in  the  center  and  Cote-d'Or.  Mount 
Blanc  in  the  Alps,  15,780  feet,  is  the  high- 
est peak.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Seine,  Loire,  Garonne  and  Rhone.  Ihe  i 
mate  is  temperate,  though  warm  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  The  heaviest  rainfall 
occurs  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
mountain  region. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  occu- 
pation and  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  are 
the  chief  crops,  though  chestnuts,  beet- 
root fruit,  vegetables  and  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantity.  France  is 
famous  for  her  wines,  of  which  champagne 
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ranks  first.  Her  brandy  also  has  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

The  leading  manufactures  are  textiles  of 
silk,  wool  and  cotton,  laces  and  instruments. 
Sugar  reaches  an  annual  volume  of  750,000 
tons  and  the  imports  and  exports  are  val- 
ued yearly  at  about  $2,600,000,000.  The 
chief  minerals  found  are  coal,  iron  ore, 
zinc  and  antimony.  In  France  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery — run  by  either  steam  or 
water  power — has  played  a  great  part  re- 
cently in  the  promotion  of  industry. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  include  many 
different  racial  elements,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Iberian,  Germanic,  Scandinavian  and 
Celtic.  The  Bretons  in  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains have  preserved  their  distinctive  lan- 
guage and  customs.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  population  increased  less,  propor- 
tionately, than  that  of  any  other  European 
country,  save  Ireland.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  been  all  but  stationary. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
famous  cities  of  the  world  and  the  third 


in  Europe  as  regards  size.  Lyon — 300  miles 
southeast  of  Paris — is  the  seat  of  the  silk 
industry.  Marseilles — on  the  Gulf  of  Lions 
— is  the  chief  seaport  and  has  a  capacious 
harbor.  France  has  a  total  railway  mileage 
of  25,000.  Of  wires,  she  has  115,000  miles. 
Splendid  highways,  known  as  routes  nation- 
ales,  radiate  from  Paris  to  every  part  of  the 
republic,  accounting,  no  doubt,  for  her  rapid 
development  of  the  automobile. 

Public  instruction  in  France  is  shared  by 
the  communes,  departments  and  state — all 
under  a  minister  of  education.  The  total 
enrollment  is  6,000,000  pupils  and  the  re- 
rigion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  legislative  powers  are 
vested  in  two  elective  bodies — the  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies.  The  executive  is 
a  president  and  cabinet.  Universal  service 
in  the  army  is  required  and  even  bread- 
winners are  required  to  serve,  the  state 
pensioning  their  dependents.  France's  navy 
ranks  fourth  among  world  powers. 


Germany 


The  word  "Germany"  in  various  eras  of 
history  has  had  widely  different  signifi- 
cances. The  former  German  Empire  lies 
south  of  the  North  Sea,  Denmark  and  the 
Baltjc  Sea,  and  extends  south  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  Germans  or  Teutons,  of  Aryan,  ex- 
traction, first  apear  in  history  in  the  4th 
century  B.  C.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
German-Roman  empire,  under  Charlemagne, 
in  800.  The  long  line  of  German  kings  and 
emperors  dates  from  this  monarch.  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  in  1740  to  1786,  raised 
Prussia,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  empire, 
to  a  first  class  power.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
dissolved  the  then  empire;  but  in  1815,  the 
Germanic  Confederation  was  formed.  In 
1866,  Bismarck  succeeded  in  having  William 
of  Prussia  crowned  emperor  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most military  and  civil  powers  of  the  world. 

During  the  Great  War  of  1914-19,  how- 
ever, the  imperial  government  was  over- 
thrown, and  Germany's  defeat  sheared  her 
of  her  greatness.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1919,  she  lost  Alsace-Lorraine  and  her 
eastern  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Po- 
land, as  well  as  all  her  colonies.  Her  mili- 
tary force  was  reduced  to  200,000  officers 
and  men  and  her  navy  limited  to  a  few  bat- 
tleships and  cruisers,  with  no  submarines. 

Germany  has  an  area  of  208,780  square 
miles,  divided  into  26  states.  With  respect 
to  surface,  Germany  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections — a  low  plain  in  the  north, 


and  a  mountainous  and  diversified  scenery 
in  the  south.  Nine  independent  river  sys- 
tems are  found,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder  and  Vistula.  The 
climate  is  generally  salubrious,  though  the 
summers  are  often  wet  and  cool  and  the 
upland  winters  often  rigorous.  One-fourth 
of  the  area  is  occupied  by  forests,  which 
are  under  state  supervision  and  scientifically 
conducted,  making  them  an  important  eco- 
nomic asset. 

The  agricultural  area  of  Germany  is  the 
highest  of  any  state  in  Europe,  being  91 
per  cent.  The  yield,  therefrom,  is  princi- 
pally grapes,  hops,  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  valleys  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  produce  famous  wines 
and  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
are  reared.  Sheep  of  an  excellent  clip  of 
wool  are  raised  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish, 
the  taking  of  which  is  carefully  supervised, 

Germany,  prior  to  the  Gear  War  of  1914- 
19,  had  become  one  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  world  and  her  sea- 
borne commerce  was  second  only  to  Great 
Britain's.  Her  output  of  iron  and  steel  \vas 
exceeded  by  only  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  her  optical  glass  was  considered  the 
most  excellent  in  the  world.  Textiles,  paper, 
porcelain  and  beer  were  valuable  manufac- 
tures; her  exports  and  imports  formerly  ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000,000  annually;  and  her 
merchant  marine  has  a  gross  tonnage  of 
nearly  3,000,000.  Westphalia,  Prussia  and 
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sia  are  extremely  rich  in  minerals,  chief 
o '  which  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver 
a  id  gold. 

Germany's  natural  waterways  and  canals 
a*e  utilized  largely  for  transportation  and 
splendid  highways  have  been  constructed. 
The  railways,  which  are  mostly  owned  by 
the  various  states,  total  40,000  miles.  In 
nD  country  of  Europe  is  education  further 
advanced  than  in  Germany.  Elementary 
education  is  free  and  compulsory,  while  the 
former  German  Empire  is  noted  for  the 


number  of  her  universities,  which  attracted 
students  from  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  no  state  religion  in  the  former 
empire  and  all  sects  are  tolerated.  Roman 
Catholics  number  24,000,000  and  Protestants 
about  38,000,000.  Before  the  Great  War  of 
1914-19,  Germany  possessed  the  greatest 
military  machine  in  the  world,  while  her 
navy  was  second  only  to  Great  Britain's. 
The  empire  was  formerly  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  since  the  war,  has  become  a 
a  republic. 


Greece 


The  early  history  of  Greece  is  lost  in 
myth  and  the  songs  of  bards.  The  earliest 
authentic  date  is  that  of  the  First  Olympiad 
in  776  B.  C.  No  country  has  had  a  more 
glorious  history  and  none  has  left  a  deeper 
impression  upon  modern  civilization.  In  lit- 
erature, sculpture  and  architecture  Greece 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  fragments 
of  her  plastic  art  and  her  mutilated  statuary 
are  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  gal- 
leries and  museums  of  the  world.  She 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  power  in  the  5th 
century  B.  C.,  after  which  she  passed  under 
the  control  successively  of  the  Romans, 
the  Byzantines  and  the  Turks.  After  a 
brief  period  of  independence,  early  in  the 
19th  century,  she  became  a  protectorate  of 
Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  the 
Great  War  of  1914-19,  her  monarchial  form 
of  government  was  overthrown  and  she  is 
now  a  republic.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1919,  awarded  her  the  Dodecanese  Islands, 
a  strip  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast  and  a  part 
of  Turkey. 

The  area  of  Greece  is  about  50,000  square 
miles  and  it  is  very  mountainous,  with  the 
chains  interlaced  as  in  almost  no  other 


country.  An  important  feature  is  the  num- 
erous islands  which  stud  the  Aegean  Sea. 

The  soil  is  noted  for  its  fertility  and  agri- 
culture is  the  chief  occupation.  The  indus- 
trial development  is  very  backward.  Cer- 
eals, tobacco,  the  vine,  olive  and  citrus  fruits 
are  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Greece  are  varied  and 
abundant,  chief  of  which  are  copper,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  silver  and  manganese.  The 
broken  country  lends  itself  readily  to  graz- 
ing, the  herds  consisting  mostly  of  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Greece  is  valued  annually  at  $60,000,000. 

Greece  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an 
Aryan  people  known  from  ancient  times  as 
the  Hellenes.  Today  there  is  an  admixture 
of  other  Mediterranean  peoples,  chiefly 
Slavs,  Italians  and  Albanians.  The  official 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  though  all  other  sects  are  toler- 
ated. Elementary  education  is  compulsory, 
and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Athens  is  the  capi- 
tal and  largest  city  and  is  famous  for  its 
ruins  and  antiquities.  The  government  is 
republican  in  form  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Great  War  of  1914-19. 


Hungary 


At  the  close  of  the  Great  War  of  1914-19 
the  monarchy  of  Hungary,  which  was  found- 
ed by  the  Magyars  in  the  ninth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  was  reduced  to  less  than 
half  its  former  size.  Slovakia  and  Southern 
Ruthenia  passed  over  to  the  new  Czecho- 
slovak republic;  Transylvania  and  Banat 
were  ceded  to  Roumania,  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  to  the  newly  born  Jugo-Slavic  state. 

On  Nov.  16,  1918,  Hungary  proclaimed 
herself  an  independent  republic.  Count 
Michael  Karolyi  was  appointed  provisional 
president;  the  two  houses  of  the  former 
legislature  were  abolished  and  their  place 
taken  by  a  provisional  national  assembly, 


which  pledged  itself  to  give  the  people  a 
secret  ballot  and  universal  suffrage.  Soon 
thereafter,  however,  difficulties  arose  be- 
tween the  new  republic  and  the  entente  and 
Roumania  over  boundary  questions.  The 
Karolyi  cabinet  was  forced  to  resign  on 
March  22,  1919,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
Bolshevist  cabinet  under  Bela  Kun,  who  pro- 
claimed the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
With  Alexander  Garbai  as  the  nominal 
premier,  this  soviet  government,  which  was 
modeled  after  that  of  Russia,  abolished  all 
rank  and  title,  effected  a  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  did  away  with  all 
compulsory  taxes  for  denominational  pur- 
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poses.  Nevertheless,  it  failed  to  function 
and  Budapest  the  capital  shortly  became 
the  scene  of  rioting,  killings,  executions  and 
counter-revolutions. 

On  July  17,  Bela  Kun  was  forced  to  re- 
sign and  to  flee  the  country.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  radical  leaders  who  wrest- 
led vainly  with  the  problems  of  administra- 
tion until  the  Roumanians  invaded  the  city 
on  Aug.  4  with  an  army  of  30,000  men. 
They  killed  many  civilians  and  gave  the  city 
and  surrounding  country  over  to  pillaging, 
and  occupied  Hungary  until  November. 

Meanwhile,  on  August  7,  the  Archduke 
Joseph  succeeded  in  establishing  a  minis- 
try; but  at  the  request  of  the  Allies  he  re- 
signed on  August  22  and  affairs  were  turned 
over  to  Premier  Stephen  Friedrich  who 
continued  in  office  until  he  was  succeeded  on 
November  22,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roumanians,  by  the  new  minister-president, 
Karl  Huszar. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss.  The  beds  of  these  streams  are 
continually  changing,  forming  extensive 
marshes  and  leading  to  destructive  inunda- 
tions. Canalizing  has  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  reclaim  these  submerged  tracts. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  area,  namely,  that 
portion  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Danube, 
is  occupied  by  the  Alpine  system.  In  this 
section  the  climate  shows  the  extreme 
characteristics  peculiar  to  a  mountainous 
country,  but  on  the  Great  Hungarian  Plain 
the  summers  are  of  tropical  intensity. 

Hungary  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
country  and  has  long  been  known  as  the 
"granary  of  Europe."  Wheat  is  the  chief 
crop.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  The 
arable  acreage  is  annually,  though  slowly, 


enlarged  by  the  reclamation  of  waste  prairie 
land  and  the  drainage  of  marshes. 

Livestock  is  also  an  important  source  of 
wealth.  The  wide  stretches  of  pasture  land 
are  naturally  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
horned  cattle,  and  the  Magyar  horse  is  fa- 
mous for  its  endurance.  Pigs  are  exported 
in  large  numbers. 

The  chief  minerals  are  gold  and  silver, 
the  deposits  of  which  in  some  regions,  have 
been  worked  continuously  since  the  Roman 
period;  coal,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  mercury 
and  antimony.  Hungary  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  opal  is  found.  Other  precious 
stones  are  chalcedony,  garnet,  amethyst, 
carnelian  and  agate. 

Industrially,  Hungary  is  not  highly  de- 
veloped. The  principal  industry  is  flour 
milling.  The  production  of  sugar  from  the 
beetroot  is  making  rapid  strides. 

The  dominant  race  is  the  Magyars,  whose 
ancestors  originally  founded  Hungary.  They 
occupy  almost  exclusively  the  great  cen- 
tral plain  which  is  intersected  by  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Theiss.  Colonies  of  Germans, 
however,  are  distributed  throughout  the  re- 
public, and  on  the  Austrian  border  form  a 
compact  population. 

AREA 

110,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION 

18,142,000. 

Budapest  is  the  capital  and  chief  city. 
RELIGION 

Toleration  of  all  faiths  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  soviet  government.  Roman 
and  Greek  Catholicism  are  predominant. 

Education  is  nationalized  and  secularized 
and  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory. 


Ireland 


Christianity  was  introduced  in  Ireland  by 
St.  Patrick  in  the  5th  century.  Norsemen 
settled  on  eastern  coasts  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  and  Henry  II  conquered  the  coun- 
try in  the  13th  century.  An  Irish  revolt 
was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII,  who  styled 
himself  King  of  Ireland,  and  English  and 
Scottish  settlements  were  made  in  Ulster 
by  James  I.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  de- 
clared independent  in  1782,  and  the  union 
of  Ireland  and  Britain  took  place  in  1801. 
Many  Irish  revolts  and  outbreaks  have  taken 
place  since  then. 

Ireland  contains  an  area  of  32,600  square 
miles.  The  surface,  except  along  the  coast, 
is  generally  level,  with  many  bogs  from 
which  peat  is  obtained.  The  country  is  well 


watered,  abounding  in  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
in  addition  to  which  it  has  an  abundant 
rainfall. 

Potatoes  are  the  principal  and  a  vital 
crop  in  Ireland.  The  rearing  of  livestock 
for  English  markets  is  a  lucrative  industry 
and  the  fisheries  are  of  importance.  Ire- 
land is  famous  for  her  linens,  poplins  and 
laces.  Spirits  are  produced  in  quantity  and 
iron  is  the  foremost  mineral.  The  imports 
and  exports  are  valued  at  $700,000,000  an- 
nually. The  principal  city  is  Dublin,  the 
capital,  famous  for  Trinity  College.  Belfast 
is  noted  for  its  religious,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  Cork,  Limerick  and 
Londonderry  are  other  important  cities. 
Elementary  education  is  compulsory,  with 
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.  n  enrollment  of  700,000.  Roman  Catholic- 
sm  is  the  religion  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
>eople.  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist 

and  Independent  are  other  denominations. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Lord- 


Lieutenant  appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 
The  kingdom  is  represented  in  Parliament 
by  103  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  28  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


Italy 


The  original  tribes  of  Italy  were  Etrus- 
cans, Oscans  and  Umbrians,  to  which  the 
Greek  Pelasgians  were  added,  together  form- 
ing the  Roman  race.  The  Roman  empire 
existed  over  a  thousand  years,  beginning 
with  the  founding  of  Rome  in  753  B.  C.,  and 
ending  about  450  A.  D.,  ushering  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  consolidation  of  the  Pen- 
insula was  not  completed  until  300  B.  C. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  Emperor  in  800.  Then 
followed  the  rise  of  the  independent  Italian 
cities  of  Genoa,  Milan,  Pisa,  Venice,  etc. 
The  struggle  between  the  Popes  and  Em- 
perors continued  throughout  the  llth,  12th 
and  13th  centuries  and  invasions — princi- 
pally by  the  Spanish  and  Austrians — marked 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

German  ascendancy  began  in  1525  and 
France  held  Italy  as  a  dependency  from 
1797  until  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Papacy 
and  Austria.  The  insurrections  of  1820, 
1821  and  1831  were  put  down  and  it  was 
not  until  1870  that  complete  Italian  freedom 
was  realized,  though  Victor  Immanuel  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1861.  In  1870,  also,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  was  effected. 
The  principal  patriots  in  Italy's  delivery 
were  the  famous  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi. 
Italy's  foreign  possessions  lie  in  North 
Africa,  together  with  the  protectorates  of 
Somaliland,  Gallaland  and  others.  The 
provinces  number  68.  As  a  result  of  the 
Great  War,  in  1914-19,  Italy  regained  Italia 
Irredentia  and  was  awarded  Fiume  and  a 
portion  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Versailles,  France,  in  1919. 

Italy  contains  110,646  square  miles,  in- 
cluding Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  Appenines 
traverse  the  peninsula  longitudinally,  while 
the  Alps  bound  it  on  north  and  west.  The 
climate  is  hot  in  the  summer,  except  in  the 
northern  highlands,  and  mild  in  the  winter. 
The  country  is  healthful  except  in  the 
marshes  along  the  coast,  where  malari  pre- 
vails much  of  the  year  in  the  dangerous 
form  known  as  Roman  fever. 

In  the  north  the  people  of  Italy  are  gen- 
erally fair,  with  blue  eyes;  in  the  south,  as 
well  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  a  dark  type 
prevails.  However,  a  mixture  of  races  took 
place  early  in  the  Roman  supremacy  through 
the  slave  trade.  Standards  of  life  differ 


much,  and  the  north— through  climatic  in- 
fluence— is  much  more  industrious  than  the 
south. 

The  vine,  olive  and  cereals  are  the  most 
important  crops.  Oranges,  lemons  and  other 
citrus  fruits  are  largely  cultivated.  Italy  is 
famous  for  its  wines;  and  almonds,  figs, 
dates  and  pistachio  nuts  form  a  valuable 
export.  The  mulberry  tree,  upon  which  silk- 
worms are  fed,  is  grown  everywhere,  though 
silk  is  produced  chiefly  in  Piedmont,  Venetia 
and  Lombardy.  Marble,  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality,  stands  first  among  the  minerals 
and  is  valued  annually  at  $4,000,000.  Other 
minerals  are  sulphur,  $6,250,000;  iron,  $1,- 
500,000;  zinc,  copper,  manganese  and  lead. 
The  annual  catch  of  fish  amounts  to  $2,- 
500,000. 

The  total  annual  export  and  import  trade 
of  Italy  exceeds  $1,000,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  coal  and  iron;  corn,  flour  and 
farinaceous  products.  The  principal  exports 
are  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  wines,  macaroni. 
Owing  to  the  transformation  of  Italy  from 
a  purely  agricultural  into  a  large  industrial 
country,  the  balance  of  trade  has  undergone 
many  fluctuations. 

The  chief  cities  of  Italy  are  Naples,  famed 
for  its  amphitheatrical  form  inclosing  the 
sea  and  its  magnificent  harbor;  Venice,  with 
its  streets  of  water  or  canals,  150  in  all, 
its  bridges,  some  300  in  number,  notably  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  its  ancient  palaces; 
Florence,  with  its  romantic  history,  its  ar- 
chitectural charms  and  its  treasures  of  art, 
situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno ; 
Rome,  the  capital,  the  City  of  Seven  Hills, 
spanning  the  historic  Tiber,  with  the  most 
impressive  cathedral  in  the  world;  Palermo 
and  Genoa,  the  two  chief  seaports,  the  for- 
mer also  the  capital  of  Sicily;  Turin,  noted 
for  its  Egyptian  museum;  and  Milan,  the 
metropolis  of  Northern  Italy,  wealthy,  and 
with  a  cathedral — the  Duomo — second  in 
splendor  only  to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

Public  instruction  in  Italy  is  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  state.  Public  schools 
of  every  grade  are  maintained  and  all  other 
schools  are  required  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  state  schools.  No  private  schools 
may  be  opened  without  a  license  and  all  in- 
struction is  free  in  the  public  schools;  yet 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  people  are  illit- 
erate, varying  much  in  the  different  prov- 
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inces.  However,  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
is  being  rapidly  reduced.  Libraries  are  nu- 
merous all  over  Italy  and  the  Vatican  library 
is  the  richest  in  manuscripts.  Over  97  per 
cent  of  the  people  subscribe  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

The  government  of  Italy  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  the  sovereign  exclusively 
holding  executive  power  and  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy.  He  also  sum- 


mons and  disolves  parliament,  which  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  latter 
is  elective.  In  the  army  the  universal  serv- 
ice system  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  term 
of  liability  is  divided  into  nine  years.  For 
the  purposes  of  naval  organization  the  Ital- 
ian coast  is  divided  into  three  departments. 


Jugo-Slavia 


When  the  great  but  loosely  knit  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  was  shattered  by  the  im- 
pact of  the  Great  War,  racial  attraction  at 
once  began  to  draw  together  peoples  which 
had  been  long  separated  by  autocratic  power 
and  arbitrary  political  divisions.  This  at- 
traction in  the  north  made  Czechoslovakia. 
In  the  south,  as  the  name  implies,  it  pro- 
duced Jugo-Slavia,  "Jugo"  meaning  "south- 
ern." 

From  Hungary  came  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia;  from  Austria,  Carniola,  Bosnia  and 
Dalmatia.  These  states  today  constitute 
Jugo-Slavia,  but  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Montenegro  and  Serbia  to  come  into 
the  Union. 

The  first  step  toward  the  erection  of  the 
new  state  was  the  proclamation  by  the 
Croation  Assembly,  on  October  30,  1918,  of 
the  complete  independence  of  Croatia,  Sla- 
vonia  and  Dalmatia.  A  few  weeks  later  a 
national  council  was  called  of  all  the  South- 
ern Slavic  lands  which  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  three  above  named 
states  as  well  as  from  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  Styria,  Is tria  and  others. 

A  complete  union,  however,  was  not  ef- 
fected as  the  entente  council  at  Paris 
awarded  Istria  to  Italy  and  Carinthia  and 
Styria  to  Austria  (temporarily,  at  least). 

Agram,  in  Croatia,  was  chosen  as  the 
capital  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  Crown  Prince 
Alexander  was  appointed  regent  by  the  na- 
tional council. 

Jugo-Slavia  presents  a  varied  topography. 
The  Dalmation  coast  is  deeply  indented  with 
numerous  inlets  and  bays,  many  of  which 
form  splendid  havens,  with  a  background  of 
verdureless  hills.  Much  of  the  broken  in- 


land country  is. arid,  and  the  famous  forests 
have  been  cut  for  Venetian  shipyards  or 
burned  by  pirates.  Bosnia  presents  for  the 
most  part  a  great  highland  of  an  average 
altitude  of  1500  feet.  This  plateau  extends 
into  Croatia  and  slopes  to  the  east  into  the 
low  plains  of  Slavonia.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  with  numerous 
tributaries. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  belongs 
to  the  Slavonic-Serbian  branch  of  the  Slavic 
race.  Simple  and  age-old  customs  prevail 
among  the  peasants,  who  constitute  a  large 
majority.  In  their  costumes  they  display  a 
great  love  for  brilliant  colors  and  rich  em- 
broideries. Their  chief  amusement  is  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  they  are  proficient 
with  musical  instruments. 

In  Dalmatia  only  one-tenth  of  the  land  is 
broken  to  the  plow,  and  fishing  and  wine 
and  oil  pressing  are  the  chief  occupations. 
Bosnia  has  a  rich  soil,  but  agriculture  is 
backward  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
peasants  to  adopt  modern  methods.  The 
government  has  made  efforts  to  improve 
conditions  by  grants  of  seed,  farm  machin- 
ery, etc.,  but  without  much  success.  In 
Croatia  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  is 
under  cultivation,  the  leading  crops  being 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes.  Wheat,  oats,  rye 
and  barley  are  also  grown.  Subtropical 
fruits  like  the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate, 
fig  and  olive  thrive. 

The  total  area  of  Jugo-Slavia,  with  the 
boundaries  as  defined  at  present,  is  66,000 
square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  6,750,000. 

The  chief  cities  are  Agram,  in  Croatia, 
which  is  the  capital,  and  Sarajevo. 


Lithuania 


The  new  and  independent  state  of  Lith-  Vilna,  Grodno,  Minsk  and  parts  of  Moghi- 

uania  circumscribes  approximately  the  ter-  lev  and  Vitebsk. 

ritory  formerly  known  as  Western  Russia,         Lithuania  was  proclaimed  a  republic  . 

a  political  subdivision  of  the  Russian  em-  vember   30,    1918.     Karl    Ullman    was  ap- 

pire.     It  embraces  the  districts  of  Kovno,  pointed  the  first  president  and  Vilna  was 
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chosen  as  the  capital  city.  Like  the  other 
iedgling  states  on  the  border  of  Russia, 
ireedom  was  won  only  after  a  contest  with 
the  Bolsheviki  which  lasted  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1919.  Nor  as  late 
is  the  early  months  of  1920  were  the 
boundary  lines  between  Letvia  on  the  north 
i.nd  Poland  and  East  Prussia  on  the  south 
definitely  determined. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Lith- 
uania, the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
which  is  level,  is  the  immense  marshes, 
some  of  them  covering  as  many  as  600 
square  miles,  the  peat-bogs  and  moving 
sands.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total  area 
is  covered  by  forests.  Many  of  these,  in 
the  lowlands,  however,  consist  of  small, 
stunted  trees.  Pines,  birches,  willows  and 
aspens  prevail. 

The  Lithuanians,  who  are  closely  related 
to  the  Letts,  are  of  Indo-European  origin 
and  little  is  known  of  their  ancient  history. 
They  are  a  sturdily  built  people,  with  oval 
faces  and  refined  features,  very  fair  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  delicate  skin,  all  of  which 
sharply  distinguishes  them  from  Poles,  Rus- 
sians and  Finns. 


The  Lithuanians  are  pre-eminently  an  ag- 
ricultural people.  The  tradesmen  in  their 
towns  are  mostly  Germans,  Jews  and  Poles. 
The  principal  products  of  the  farm  are  the 
small  grains  (rye,  oats,  wheat  and  barley), 
flax  and  potatoes.  Much  timber  is  got  out 
of  the  forests  and  floated  down  the  small 
streams.  Tar  and  pitch  are  manufactured 
in  the  villages.  Few  of  the  industrial  arts 
have  been  developed. 

All  Lithuanians  have  preserved  many  of 
their  heathen  creeds  and  the  names  of  their 
pagan  divinities,  together  with  their  myth- 
ology. Nevertheless,  they  are  professed 
Christians,  and  their  adherence  is  given 
about  equally,  in  the  point  of  numbers,  to 
the  Lutheran,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

The  principal  cities  are  Vilna  and  Kovno. 

The  area  of  Lithuania  is  estimated  at 
80,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
9,000,000,  made  up  of  Lithuanians  proper, 
the  allied  Letts,  Poles,  Jews,  Germans,  White 
Russians  and  others. 


The  Netherlands 


The  Netherlands— often  called  Holland- 
comprised  Belgium,  as  well,  from  1815  to 
1833,  at  which  later  date  Belgium  revolted 
and  by  a  settlement  acquired  independence. 
The  authentic  history  of  this  territory  down 
to  the  8th  century,  are  the  accounts  found 
in  Caesar's  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  and  the 
works  of  other  Roman  historians.  The 
country  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  Roman 
invasion,  was  peopled  by  tribes  of  both 
Celtic  and  Germanic  stock.  Julius  Caesar 
brought  the  Belgic  tribes  into  subjection 
and  the  conquered  territory  was  constituted 
an  imperial  province.  After  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power  the  Franks  swarmed  into 
the  Netherlands  and  adjoining  territory. 
For  several  centuries  the  story  is  a  melan- 
choly one,  for  it  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  when 
war  meant  devastation  and  desolution. 
Eventually,  however,  the  Netherlands  (in- 
cluding Belgium)  was  divided  among  Gra- 
bant,  Holland,  Flanders  and  other  feudal 
duchies. 

In  the  15th  century  the  Netherlands  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  long  domination  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  began  with  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  in  1477,  to  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. Later,  under  Charles  V,  the  country 
came  under  the  domination  of  Spain.  About 
this  time  the  Reformation  was  introduced 


and,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  decree  that 
men  holding  heretical  opinions  should  be 
burned  alive  at  the  stake  and  women  buried 
alive,  it  made  rapid  progress.  A  revolution 
against  their  Spanish  masters  was  led  by 
William  of  Orange,  after  a  cruel  war,  led 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  in- 
famous Duke  of  Alva,  the  pacification  of 
Ghent  was  brought  about  in  1567.  The 
Union  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1579. 

The  confederacy  of  the  northern  provinces 
ushered  in  a  new  era  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, the  Dutch  Republic  was  acknowledged. 
In  1689  union  with  England  took  place. 
France  invaded  and  conquered  the  country 
in  1794  and,  in  1805,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
made  it  a  province  of  France.  The  union  of 
France  and  Belgium  in  1815,  mentioned 
above,  was  an  artificial  one  and  survived  only 
thirty  years,  when  separation  took  place. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising 
an  area  of  12,648  square  miles,  is  flat,  25  per 
cent  of  which  lies  below  sea  level.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  striking  physical  feature,  namely, 
the  dikes.  These  are  found  not  only  along  the 
sea-coast,  where  they  supplement  the  sand 
dunes,  but  also  along  the  river  banks.  Some 
of  these  dikes  are  more  than  two  miles  long 
and  400  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  their  main- 
tenance entails  a  heavy  cost  upon  the  state. 
Their  total  length  is  15,000  miles.  The 
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Netherlands  drains  entirely  into  the  North 
Sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine, 
Meuse  and  Scheldt.  Navigable  canals,  to  the 
length  of  1,150  miles,  have  also  been  built 
and  marshy  lakes  are  a  familiar  feature  of 
the  landscapes. 

The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  shows  a 
wide  range  of  temperature,  owing  somewhat 
to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  nights 
and  days,  amounting  in  the  north  to  as  much 
as  nine  hours.  A  high  humidity  prevails 
much  of  the  time,  though  the  rainfall  is  not 
excessive,  being  only  28  inches.  The  fauna 
and  flora  do  not  present  any  unusual  features. 
In  spite  of  the  density  of  the  population  wild 
animals  such  as  roebuck,  deer,  foxes  and 
hares  are  still  found. 

The  arable  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  about 
2,250,000  acres.  Horticulture  and  market- 
gardening  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuses  and  nar- 
cissus are  anuually  exported.  Grapes,  figs 
and  other  fruits  are  universally  grown  and 
the  principal  field  crops  are  rye,  oats,  wheat 
and  potatoes,  though  the  cereals  produced  are 
not  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption. 
Strawberries  are  an  important  item. 

The  rearing  of  livestock  engages  many  of 
the  people.  Over  3,000,000  acres  are  under 
pasturage,  upon  which  are  grazed  important 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 
The  butter  and  cheese  produced  are  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  herring  fisheries  are 
a  valuable  economic  asset,  employing  some 
20,000  men,  and  oysters  are  dredged  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Netherlands 
are  of  little  economic  importance  and  give 
no  impulse  to  industry.  The  smelting  of 
iron  ore  and  the  mining  of  coal  in  Limburg 
are  the  only  ones  worth  mentioning;  but 
great  activity  is  shown  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  Ship- 
building and  sugar  refining  are  prosecuted 
on  a  large  scale,  and  distilling,  brewing, 
diamond-cutting  and  the  making  of  cigars 
and  snuff  are  important.  Carpets,  leather, 
paper,  pottery  and  jewelry  are  also  manu- 
factured in  considerable  quantity.  Twenty- 
eight  beet  sugar  factories  and  twelve  sugar 
refineries  are  in  operation  and  the  annual 
imports  amount  to  $1,300,000. 

The  Hague,  which  is  the  official  capital,  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  environs,  and  Am- 
sterdam, the  commercial  capital,  is  a  city 


built  upon  piles  and  renowned  for  its  dikes 
and  canals.  Rotterdam  is  an  important  sea- 
port, with  broad  canals  and  high  buildings 
facing  the  quay  on  either  side. 

A  system  of  national  roads  connects  all 
the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Canals  play  an  important  part  in 
the  transportation;  their  united  length  ex- 
ceeding 1,500  miles  and  giving  many  inland 
towns,  maritime  aspect.  Railways  have  been 
built  to  the  length  of  2,000  miles  and  tele- 
graph lines,  owned  by  the  state,  exceed 
5,000  miles,  Steam  and  electrical  tramways 
are  extensively  used. 

All  education  in  the  Netherlands  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  and  admin- 
istered by  the  ministry  for  the  interior. 
Private  denominational  schools,  however,  are 
recognized.  Nature  study  and  technical 
training  are  included  in  the  curirculum. 
Every  town  of  20,000  population  or  over 
must  provide  a  gymnasium.  Holland  has 
three  state  universities,  with  educational 
facilities  for  the  study  of  law,  theology, 
medicine,  science,  mathematics,  literature 
and  philosophy. 

The  characteristic  religious  convictions  of 
the  Dutch  people  have  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  independent  congregations.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  church  (formerly  the  state 
church)  predominates,  its  adherents  num- 
bering more  than  2,500,000.  In  some  prov- 
inces the  Roman  Catholics  are  pre-eminent; 
in  others,  the  Baptists  and  Christian  Re- 
formed are  most  numerous.  Subscribers  to 
the  Jewish  faith  number  over  100,000. 

The  form  of  government  prevailing  in  the 
Netherlands  is  an  hereditary,  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  sovereign  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  old,  and  the  crown  is  her- 
editable  by  either  male  or  female.  Execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  the  sovereign 
alone.  He  also  directs  foreign  affairs  and 
shares  legislative  power  with  the  upper  and 
lower  chambers  of  parliament,  which  con- 
stitute the  States:General  and  which  he  may 
dissolve  at  pleasure. 

Justice  in  the  Netherlands  is  administered 
by  the  high  council  at  the  Hague,  which  is 
the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom  and  con- 
sists of  12  or  14  councillors,  a  procurer- 
general  and  three  advocates-general.  The 
home  defense  is  entrusted  to  a  militia  based 
on  universal  service,  the  full  term  of  whicl 
is  fifteen  years.  The  war  strength  of  the 
militia  is  105,000,  with  a  reserve  of  70,000. 


Norway 


mr 

Harold,  the  Fairhaired,  was  the  first  king  are  attributed  sovereignty  at  an  earlier  date 
to  rule  over  a  united  Norway,  in  the  9th  in  the  Scandinavian  folklore.  Though  of 
century.  Many  legendary  kings,  however,  the  same  blood,  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
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r  ice—Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Danes— were 
f  -equently  at  war  with  on  another.  Chris- 
tamty  made  its  way  into  Norway  in  the 
l)th  century. 

The  Norwegians  have  been  sailors  and  ex- 
plorers since  the  dawn  of  history  They 
discovered  both  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
tiere  is  little  question  now  that  they  found 
tieir  way  south  from  the  latter  land  about 
the  year  1000  and  landed  on  or  near  what 
is  now  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Norway 
was  successively  subject  to  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden  until  the  three  united  in  1397. 
This  union  lasted  more  than  a  century  In 
1814,  Norway  was  separated  from  Denmark 
and  united  with  Sweden,  and  this  union  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent  in  1905. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  124,445  square 
miles  and  the  climate  is  salubrious  and  mod- 
erate in  spite  of  its  high  latitude  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sea.  The  coastline  is  deep- 
ly indented  by  fiords  and  abounds  in  small 
islands.  The  surface  is  high  and  broken 
into  a  series  of  table-lands,  characterized  by 
steep  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  which  con- 
stitute a  scenery  that  is  justly  famous. 
Numerous  waterfalls  are  found  at  the  heads 
of  the  fiords.  The  forests  are  chiefly  co- 
niferous, adding  to  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
the  valleys.  In  these  forests  bear,  wolves 
and  the  lynx  are  still  found.  Ducks  and 
geese  and  other  gamebirds  are  numerous 
and  seal  are  found  off  the  northern  coast. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area 
of  Norway  is  classified  as  productive,  and 
of  this  only  a  small  per  cent  is  cultivated, 
the    balance    yielding    a    revenue    through 
lumbering  operations.    The  fisheries  of  Nor- 
way, principally  cod,  are  of  great  value  and 
mackerel,  salmon  and  sea-trout  also  afford 
important  catches.     Norway  is  lacking  in 
i  minerals,  the  chief  of  which  are  coal,  silver, 
i  granite  and  marble. 

The  manufactures  of  most  economic  im- 
portance are  foundries,  spining  and  weav- 
ing-mills, potteries,  glass-works  and  ship- 
building yards.  Waterpower  is  available  in 
many  districts  and  is  widely  utilized  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 
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The  Norwegians,  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  take  first  rank  as  carriers  of 
seaborne  trade.  Before  the  Great  War  of 
1914-19  their  mercantile  fleet  was  second 
only  to  those  of  Great  Britian,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Their  losses,  however, 
during  the  war  from  German  submarines 
were  heavy.  Their  tonnage  before  this  re- 
duction was  1,500,000  and  the  annual  im- 
ports and  exports  reached  a  total  value  of 
$175,000,000. 

Christiana  is  the  capital,  as  well  as  the 
metropolis  and  chief  seaport  of  Norway,  and 
the  next  largest  city  is  Bergen,  situated  on 
the  seacoast.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Norway  are  Scandinavians.  The  Lapps 
constitute  only  1  per  cent  and  Finns  are 
found  in  small  numbers.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  is  low,  the  death  rate  is 
also  low,  so  that  the  gain  in  population — 
taking  no  account  of  emigration — is  above 
the  European  average. 

Norway  has  nearly  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
way and  wires  to  the  extent  of  12,000  miles. 
The  first  rails  were  laid  in  1854.  Posting 
is  an  important  means  of  communication 
and  the  highways  are  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state,  which  fixes  the  tariff  for 
all  public  vehicles  and  regulates  their  main- 
tenance. 

Of  children  of  school  age  in  Norway,  94 
per  cent  are  in  attendance,  which  is  ob- 
ligatory. All  teachers  must  be  members  of 
the  established  church,  which  is  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran.  Continuation  and  evening 
schools  are  largely  maintained,  with  voca- 
tional training  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent instructors. 

Norway  is  known  as  a  constitutional, 
hereditary,  independent  monarchy.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  a 
council  of  state,  and  the  legislative  body  is 
the  Storthing.  National  elections  are  held 
at  intervals  of  three  years  and  suffrage  is 
exercised  by  every  male  citizen,  having 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  storthing 
meets  annually  at  the  capital. 


Poland 


Poland,  the  "Knight  among  nations," 
emerged  from  the  Great  War  a  reunited  peo- 
ple. Nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
elapsed  since  the  consummation  of  the  in- 
famous "partition"  of  the  state,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Polish  territory  was  divided 
iamong  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria.  But 
the  Polish  spirit  of  nationalism  still  sur- 
ivived  and  none  of  the  submerged  races  of 
Europe  emerged  with  more  vigor,  though 


the  soil  of  Poland  was  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  her  sons  and  her  women  and  chil- 
dren had  perished  by  tens  of  thousands 
from  hunger  and  hardship. 

The  Republic  of  Poland  was  born  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  immediately  followed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 
But  the  troubles  of  the  Poles  were  not  yet 
over  in  spite  of  the  armistice.  Food,  coal, 
clothing,  money  and  raw  materials  of  every 
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kind  were  scarce.  The  new  republic  had  to 
put  an  army  into  the  field  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sian bolsheviki  and  the  Ukrainians  on  the 
east  and  the  Germans  on  the  west.  An 
armed  excursion  into  Lithuania  was  not  so 
praiseworthy.  These  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  the  larger  part  of  1019. 

In  January  of  that  year  a  ministry  had 
been  formed  by  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  the 
famous  pianist  and  patriot,  of  which  he  was 
premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
Gen.  Joseph  Piludski  the  chieftain.  In  Feb- 
ruary Poland's  first  constitutional  assembly 
began  its  work  in  Warsaw,  the  country's  an- 
cient capital.  On  Feb.  22  Gen.  Piludski  was 
made  chief  of  state  to  execute  the  decisions 
of  the  diet. 

Throughout  the  year  Premier  Paderewski 
strove  doughtily  for  the  salvation  of  his 
beloved  country,  setting  forth  her  claims 
before  the  Peace  conference  in  Paris,  mak- 
ing loans  with  which  to  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  bending  every  effort  to  effect  wise 
legislation  at  home. 

Poland  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
slightly  rolling  plain,  averaging  400  feet 
above  sea  level,  which  on  the  south  rises 
gradually  into  a  series  of  plateaus  that  blend 
finally  with  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  A  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  these  plateaus  is  the  deeply  cut  val- 
leys, usually  watered,  and  netted  together 
by  narrow  ravines.  Great  marshes,  bogs 


and  shallow  lakes  are  connected  by  slowly 
moving  streams.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Vistula  and  its  main  tributary,  the  Bug 
river.  These  and  smaller  waterways  owe 
their  commercial  importance  to  the  numer- 
ous canals  which  connect  them  with  Rus- 
sian and  German  rivers. 

The  Poles  are  a  Slavic  race  and  have 
lived  in  their  present  territory  since  about 
the  10th  century.  Their  ancestors  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  formerly  occupied  the  Danube 
region,  from  which  they  were  driven  north 
by  the  Romans.  The  purest  type  of  Pole 
is  found  today  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula 
and  in  Posen. 

About  one-half  of  Poland  consists  of 
arable  land.  The  chief  crops  are  beet  root, 
potatoes,  hay,  hops,  flax,  hemp  and  the  small 
cereals.  Tobacco  is  successfully  raised  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  is 
an  important  source  of  wealth.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactured  products  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton textiles,  leather,  boots  and  shoes. 

The  bounds  of  Poland  are  yet  subject  to 
a  plebescite  of  the  people  in  Upper  Silesia 
and  East  Prussia,  but  the  present  area  is 
estimated  at  135,000  square  miles,  support- 
ing a  population  of  about  36,000,000  people. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  faith  of  prac- 
tically all  the  Poles. 

Warsaw  is  the  capital.  Other  important 
cities  are  Brest  Litovsk  Posen,  Cracow, 
Minsk  and  Lemberg. 


Portugal 


From  an  early  age  and  throughout  the  era 
of  barbaric  invasions,  the  history  of  Por- 
tugal was  that  of  Hispania,  or  Spain,  the 
Iberian  peninsula  which  they  both  occupy 
being  treated  as  one.  Portugal  was  con- 
quered successively  by  Rome,  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Moors,  and  did  not  establish  its  in- 
dependence until  the  12th  century.  She  was 
conquered  by  Spain  in  1580  and  reestab- 
lished her  independence  in  1640.  The  pres- 
ent republic  was  set  up  in  1910. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Portugal  are 
similar  to  those  of  Spain.  In  the  highlands 
sheep  and  goats  are  bred  and  the  fisheries 
of  sardines,  tunny  and  cod  are  valuable. 
The  wines  are  famous  and  produced  in  large 
quantities.  The  mines  are  largely  unde- 
veloped, but  copper,  coal,  sulphur,  lead,  tung- 
sten and  marble  are  extracted.  The  com- 
bined annual  value  of  imports  and  exports 
are  about  $100,000,000. 

The  climate  of  Portugal  is  much  influenced 
by  sea  and  mountains,  and  on  the  whole,  is 
equable  though  warm.  The  coast  line — 500 
miles  long — is  low  and  the  interior  is 


mountainous.  The  valleys  between  the 
ranges  form  a  number  of  river  basins,  the 
coursing  streams  which  are  mostly  navig- 
able rivers  that  have  their  source  in  Spain. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  Minho,  Tagus, 
Douro  and  Guadiana.  The  Portuguese  are 
composed  of  many  racial  elements  and  their 
earliest  ancestors  were  the  Iberians.  The 
Visigoths,  Moors,  Arabs  and  Berbers  left  a 
permanent  impression  and  Negroid  types  are 
common  in  the  southern  section. 

The  area  of  Portugal,  including  Azores 
and  Madeira,  is  36,000  square  miles,  and  the 
chief  cities  are  Lisbon,  capital  and  chief  sea- 
port, and  Oporto.  Roman  Catholicism  was 
the  state  religion,  until  1910,  and  other 
creeds  are  tolerated.  Education  is  regulated 
by  a  law  dating  back  to  1844,  but  it  is  not 
strictly  enforced;  hence  illiteracy  is  large 
and  is  estimated  at  75  per  cent.  The  na- 
tional university  is  at  Coimbra.  Until  1910 
the  government  was  an  hereditary  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  revolution  of 
that  year  established  a  republican  form  of 
government. 
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Roumania 
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Roumnia  is  a  kingdom  of  southeastern 
Europe  situated  on  the  Black  Sea  and  is 
cDmposed  of  the  former  principalities  of 
Vallachia  and  Moldavia.  Agriculture  is  the 
caief  occupation,  and  wheat  and  corn  the 
leading  exports.  Recently  developed  oil 
fields  of  great  value  also  are  found.  In 
addition  to  Roumanians,  the  population  con- 
tains Jews,  Gipsies  and  Slavs  and  the  pre- 
vailing religions  are  Greek  and  Roman 


Catholic.  In  the  Great  War  of  1914-19  Rou- 
mania enlisted  with  the  "Allies  and  suffered 
great  spoliation.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1919,  however,  enlarged  her  territory  by  the 
annexation  of  Transylvania,  part  of  the 
Benat  Temesvar  and  Bessarabia.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Roumania  still  remains  an  her- 
editary monarchy  administered  by  a  king 
and  two  chambers.  The  area,  including  the 
Great  War  annexations,  is  about  85,000 
square  miles,  and  Bucharest  is  the  capital. 


Russia 


The  Russian  Empire,  as  constituted  up  to 
the  Great  War  of  1914-19,  under  which  it 
suffered  partial  dissolution,  with  the  over- 
throw of  Czardom,  constituted  one-seventh 
of  the  land  area  of  the  globe  (over  8,500,000 
square  miles)  and  comprised  one-ninth  of  the 
population  of  the  earth,  or  about  165,000,- 
000.  Within  its  bounds  over  40  languages 
or  dialects  are  spoken.  The  earliest  people 
in  Russia  were  the  Eastern  Slavs.  Later 
came  the  invasions  of  the  Goth,  Huns,  Avars 
and  Magyars — overflows  from  Asia — the 
birthplace  of  humanity.  The  Mongols  con- 
quered the  land  in  1240  and  held  it  for  two 
i  centuries.  Peter  the  Great  extended  and 
cemented  the  empire.  Wars  with  the  Turks 
and  various  European  states  followed,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  Napoleon's  in- 
|vasion  and  subsequent  defeat.  Its  two  great 
modern  wars  were  with  Japan,  in  1904-05, 
and  the  Great  War  of  1914-19,  which  in- 
volved all  of  Europe. 

European    Russia,    which    is    alone    con- 
sidered now,  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
practically    unbroken    by    mountains.      Ex- 
pensive forests   cover  this  plain  and   it  is 
watered  by  such  great  rivers  as  the  Volga, 
Ural,  Don,  Dwina,  Neva,  Dnieper  and  Dneis- 
er.    Much  of  this  great  territory  is  poorly 
lidapted  to  agriculture,  but  a  region  between 
he  Baltic  and   Black  Seas  is  very  fertile 
nd  produces  huge  crops  of  wheat.     Great 
ds  of  coal   exist  and  petroleum,   its   de- 
ivative,  is  produced  in  quantity.     The  eli- 
te over  such  a  great  area  naturally  var- 
s;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  winters  are 
evere    and    the    summers    hot,    being    un- 
ffected  by  any  great  bodies  of  water. 
Within  Russia's  bound  are  found  a  great 
ariety  of  peoples — Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
s,   Teutons,    Iranians,    Finns,    Turko-Tar- 
s,  Georgians  and  Circassians. 
An  area  running  from  the  Arctic  tundras 
)  the  steppes  about  the  Black  Sea  would 
jaturally  present  a  great  variety  of  plants. 


In  a  general  way  they  form  a  link  between 
the  flora  of  Germany  and  that  of  Siberia. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeers  (rapid- 
ly disappearing),  weasel,  lynx,  fox,  hare, 
wild  boar  and  beaver. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  supply- 
ing the  staple  foods  of  the  people — oats, 
wheat  and  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  mil- 
let, rye  and  tobacco.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also 
an  important  crop.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  linen,  woolen  stuffs,  mixed 
fabrics  and  fine  cloths.  Some  2,500,000  men 
and  women  are  employed  in  factories.  Im- 
ports and  exports,  just  prior  to  the  Great 
War,  annually  totaled  $2,250,000.  The  chief 
exports  were  flour,  wheat,  timber,  dairy 
products,  petroleum,  furs  and  leather.  Min- 
erals include  petroleum,  gold,  platinum,  salt, 
copper  and  zinc. 

The  capital  and  chief  city  of  Russia  is 
Petrograd  (changed  from  St.  Petersburg 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Germany, 
in  1914)  on  the  Neva  river  and  spanning 
several  islands  in  the  mouth  of  that  stream. 
Peter  the  Great  was  its  founder,  building  it, 
for  strategic  and  political  purposes,  in  a 
great  marsh.  Its  show  features  are  the 
Nevsky  Prospect,  Winter  Palace,  the  Her- 
mitage and  the  Imperial  library.  Moscow, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy;  Warsaw,  a 
Polish  city  on  the  Vistula;  and  Odessa,  a 
sea-port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  state  religion  of  Russia  is  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  was 
formerly  head.  Theoretically,  all  religions 
are  tolerable,  but  the  Jews  are  restricted  in 
their  worship  and  dissenting  sects  are  often 
harshly  handled.  Although  schools  are  pub- 
licly maintained,  the  peasants  or  mujiks  are 
overwhelmingly  illiterate.  In  many  regions 
shops  display  pictures  of  the  goods  on  sale 
within  rather  than  lettered  signs.  Russia 
is  at  present  under  four  different  govern- 
ments, all  dictatorships— Archangel,  Omsk, 
Don  Cassock  and  Soviet. 
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Scotland 


Scotland  is  the  ancient  Caledonia.  Roman 
Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Picts  and  Scots 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  A  union  of 
Picts  and  Scots  took  place  in  the  9th 
century,  and  the  kingdom  prospered  until 
the  invasion  by  England  in  the  13th  century. 
Independence  was  secured  in  1314  and  the 
important  events  which  followed  were  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  1560; 
the  accession  of  James  VI,  King  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  English  throne;  the  victory  of 
the  Covenanters  over  Charles  I  in  1640,  and 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1707. 

The  area  of  Scotland,  including  adjoin- 
ing islands,  is  34,000  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  extremely  broken  and  falls  nat- 
urally into  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Clyde,  Tweed, 
Forth,  Tay  and  Spey.  The  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetlands  are  important  islands.  The  cli- 
mate is  rather  severe  in  the  Highlands. 

Agriculture  flourishes  in  a  limited  area  of 
Scotland  and  cereals,  potatoes  and  turnips 
are  the  chief  products.  Fisheries  form  an 


important  economic  asset  and  coal,  iron, 
lead  and  copper  are  mined.  The  leading 
manufactures  of  Scotland  are  cotton,  wool- 
en and  linen  textiles,  and  the  building  of 
ships  and  locomotives  are  very  important. 
Imports  and  exports  run  annually  to  $400,- 
000,000. 

Edinburgh  is  the  capital  of  Scotland  and 
has  important  publishing  interests.  Glas- 
gow is  the  metropolis  and  chief  seaport, 
with  large  shipyards,  and  Dundee  and  Ab- 
erdeen are  flourishing  cities.  Scotland  has 
3,875  miles  of  railways;  free  and  compul- 
sory elementary  education;  and  the  school 
attendance  is  745,000.  Four  universities 
provide  higher  education.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Scots  are  Presbyterians;  there  are 
also,  however,  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopa- 
lians, Congregatipnalists  and  others. 

The  kingdom  is  represented  by  72  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  and  57  peers 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  local  govern- 
ment, Scotland  has  a  district  code  of  laws. 
In  each  county  of  Scotland  a  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant represents  the  British  crown. 


Spain 


-•The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  Iberians,  some  of  whom  still  survive  in 
all  the  purity  of  their  ancient  blood;  and 
next  came  the  Celts.  From  an  early  age 
the  country  was  successively  conquered  and 
held  in  submission  by  the  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thagenians  and  Romans.  After  the  fall  of 
Rome  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Visigoths 
and  Vandals,  the  former  of  whom  main- 
tained a  hold  for  three  centuries.  Christian 
kingdoms — Castile  and  Aragon — were  found 
in  the  llth  century,  though  the  power  of 
the  Moors  was  not  broken  until  1492,  the 
year  in  which  Columbus  discovered  America. 

Modern  Spain  begins  with  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  In  the  16th  century  Spain  reached 
the  height  of  her  grandeur,  since  which  time 
she  has  steadily  declined  as  a  world  power. 
The  Spaniards  were  great  navigators  and 
sent  many  fleets  of  galleons  upon  journeys 
of  discovery  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
A  republic  was  formed  in  1873,  but  two 
years  later  was  overthrown  and  the  Bour- 
bons restored  to  power.  Spain  was  one  of 
the  few  European  nations  who  maintained 
neutrality  throughout  the  Great  War  of 
1914-19. 

From  an  empire  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world — at  least  in  area — 


Spain's  foreign  possessions  have  shrunken  to 
a  few  small  scattered  territories,  chiefly 
in  Northern  Africa.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  she  lost  Cuba,  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico.  Since  then  she  has  sold 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific  to  Germany.  The 
United  States  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  for 
the  territory  ceded  to  her. 

Spain  is  a  mountainous  country  char- 
acterized by  a  great  central  plateau;  so, 
that  in  altitude,  she  ranks  next  to  Switzer- 
land. Striking'  scenery  alternates  with  uni- 
form and  monotonous  expanses.  The  Py- 
renees and  Cantabrians  are  the  principal 
chains  01  mountains.  Her  rivers  are  not 
of  great  importance. 

Great  extremes  are  found  between  the 
coastal  lowlands  and  the  high  interior  of 
Spain.  The  central  tableland  is  rigorous 
in  the  winter  and  hot  and  dry  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  rainfall  is  limited,  however,  in 
most  parts  except  on  the  northern  coast. 

Spain  leads  all  European  countries  in  the 
production  of  copper  and  lead  ores  and  mer- 
cury. The  excellence  of  her  mules  and  asses 
is  recognized  throughout  the  continent,  and 
many  goats  are  bred  in  the  mountains.  In 
spite  of  the  deficient  waterfall,  agriculture 
is  the  elading  industry.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables abound;  and  tobacco,  hemp  and  flax 
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are  grown  largely  in  the  north.  Wines  and 
olive  oil  are  produced  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  domestic  requirements. 

Cotton  textiles  rank  first  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Spain,  and  Seville  is  noted  for 
its  potteries.  Lead,  paper  and  glass  manu- 
factures are  important  and  the  imports  and 
exports  are  valued  annually  at  $350,000,000. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  famous 
for  its  picture  gallery  and  great  library,  as 
well  as  the  mausoleums  of  Spanish  kings 
and  queens.  Barcelona  is  the  most  import- 
ant port.  Other  cities  are  Seville,  Valencia 
and  Malaga.  Communication  is  very  de- 
ficient as  to  carriageways.  In  many  of  the 
mountainous  districts  only  oxcarts  can  find 
passage  along  the  narrow  trails.  The  coun- 
try has  9,020  miles  of  railroad. 


Since  1857  elementary  education  has  been 
free  for  the  indigent  and  compulsory  for  all 
children  of  school  age.  Spain  has  nine  uni- 
versities and  many  technical  schools.  All 
private  schools  are  under  control  of  the 
state  and  more  than  half  the  girls  of  the 
upper  classes  are  educated  in  convents. 

The  government  of  Spain  is  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  the  constitution  of  which  was 
adopted  in  1876.  Legislation  is  exercised 
jointly  by  the  sovereign  and  the  Cortes, 
which  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies.  Conscription  for  the  army  is 
compulsory,  according  to  law.  Service  be- 
gins at  the  twentieth  year  and  the  period 
of  service  is  twelve  years,  three  of  which 
are  with  the  colors.  The  navy,  which  has 
fallen  into  decay  since  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,  is  also  recruited  by  conscription. 


Sweden 


The  Scandinavian  countries — Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Norway — were  united  in  one  state 
as  early  as  1397.  Sweden  established  an  inde- 
pendent state  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  later  and,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  she  gained  great  re- 
nown for  her  military  prowess,  chiefly  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  From  1814  Sweden  was 
united  with  Norway  again  under  one  king, 
but  the  Union  was  mutually  dissolved  in  1905. 

Sweden  comprises  172,876  square  miles  and 
the  surface  is  hilly,  with  a  mountain  range 
along  the  northwest  border.  Small  rivers  and 
lakes  abound,  with  numerous  islands  off  the 
coast,  and  the  forests  are  extensive,  covering 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area.  Of  great  eco- 
nomic importance  are  the  pine,  birch  and  fir 
trees,  supplying  not  only  pitch  and  tar  but 
fuel. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  land  is  ara- 
ble ;  the  principal  crops  are  cereals  and  pota- 
toes; and  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are 
raised  to  some  extent.  Shipbuilding  and  fish- 
ing are  the  chief  industries  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  timber,  sugar  and  cotton  is  im- 
portant. The  mineral  wealth  is  great,  the 
mines  yielding  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal, 


sulphur,  cobalt  and  alum.  The  total  imports 
and  exports  have  an  annual  value  of  $340,- 
000,000  and  Sweden's  merchant  marine  has  a 
gross  tonnage  of  more  than  1,000,000. 

The  extensive  system  of  the  natural  water- 
ways in  Sweden  has  been  developed  by  art 
for  navigation  purposes,  and  some  of  the  ca- 
nals antedate  the  15th  century.  The  railway 
system  embraces  a  mileage  of  9,000,  partly 
state  owned,  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  about  25,000  miles.  Stockholm,  the 
capital,  is  also  the  commercial  and  industrial 
focus.  Gothenburg,  the  chief  seaport,  is  the 
second  city  in  rank. 

The  connection  between  church  and  state 
is  very  close  in  Sweden,  both  being  under 
the  control  of  the  same  executive  department. 
Workmen's  institutes  are  a  striking  feature. 
Though  all  sects  are  tolerated,  Lutheranism 
is  the  state  religion,  to  which  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  subscribe.  Sweden  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  constitution  dating  from  1809. 
The  executive  power  is  invested  in  the  king 
alone,  with  an  advisory  body  in  the  form  of  a 
cabinet  appointed  by  himself.  The  king 
shares  legislative  powers  with  a  unicameral 
parliament. 


Switzerland 


The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
were  the  Helvetii,  as  well  as  other  tribes, 
though  ethnologists  ascribe  Switzerland  as 
the  site  of  the  prehistoric  lake-dwellers.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  58 
B.  C.  and  later — in  the  early  part  of  the  Dark 
Ages — it  formed  a  part  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. For  the  next  three  centuries  it  was  a 
subject  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  several 


bits  of  the  imperial  kingdoms  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Burgundy  then  drew  together  to 
make  war  against  the  common  foe.  One  of 
the  early  revolts,  in  1308,  was  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Tell.  The  Swiss  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Morgarten,  in  1315,  and  renewed  their 
league.  Their  struggle  continued,  however, 
intermittently,  for  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries,  and  their  independence  was  not 
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acknowledged  by  Maximilian  I  until  1499. 
After  this  came  an  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, which  was  not  broken  until  the  French 
Revolution.  During  the  Napoleonic  reign 
Switzerland  lost  her  complete  independence 
and  it  was  not  until  his  final  overthrow  that 
she  again  asserted  her  freedom  and  reestab- 
lished the  Confederacy. 

Switzerland  abounds  in  mountains,  by  rea- 
son of  which  she  has  become  known  as  "the 
playground  of  the  world."  Her  scenery- 
composed  of  crystal  lakes,  snowclad  peaks, 
great  glaciers  and  deep,  wooded  valleys — is 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  similar  area  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Less  than  70  per  cent 
of  Switzerland  is  arable  land  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  country  lies  the  highest  chain 
of  the  Alps.  The  two  most  extensive  lakes 
are  Geneva  and  Constance,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  glaciers  have  been  counted  and 
named.  Switzerland  contains  15,976  square 
miles  and  has  a  varied  climate,  due  to  its 
varying  altitudes.  Destructive  floods  are  a 
common  feature  and  thunderstroms  are  noted 
for  their  severity.  The  lowest  mean  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  14  degrees,  and  the  high- 
est summer  mean  temperature  is  77. 

Of  the  productive  soil,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  Switzerland  is  devoted  to  pasturage ; 
hence  Switzerland  is  famous  for  her  cheeses. 
Goats,  as  well  as  cattle,  are  raised  in  large 
number  and  condensed  milk  is  produced  in. 
large  amounts  at  Vevey  and  Cham.  Of  the 


total  forest  area  of  2,100,000  acres,  more  than 
half  is  under  supervision  of  the  state.  Re- 
forestation is  carried  on  scientifically,  and 
about  2,000,000  trees  are  planted  annually. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Switzerland  are 
textiles,  watchmaking  and  embroidery.  Mu- 
sic-boxes constitute  an  important  industry, 
as  well  as  chocolate,  shoes  and  woodcravings. 
German,  French  and  Italian  are  recognized  as 
official  languages ;  but  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  people  speak  German;  20  per  cent, 
French;  6  per  cent,  Italian,  and  the  re- 
mainder Rpmonsch  and  other  tongues. 

The  capital  of  Switzerland  is  Berne  and 
Zurich  is  the  metropolis  and  the  center  of  in- 
dustries. Geneva,  situated  on  the  beautiful 
lake  of  the  same  name,  is  visited  annually  by 
thousands  of  tourists,  and  is  famous  for  its 
watches  and  clocks,  as  well  as  its  great  univer- 
sity founded  by  John  Calvin  in  1568,  An- 
other important  city  is  Basel,  with  its  silk 
industry. 

For  political .  purposes  Switzerland  is  div- 
ided into  22  cantons  containing,  in  all,  187 
districts.  It  is  a  republic,  with  a  President 
and  Vice-President  and  a  parliament  consist- 
ing of  two  chambers.  Its  soldiery  is  a  militia, 
a  standing  army  being  forbidden  by  law.  The 
military  organization  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  model  one  for  democracy,  ranking  high 
in  efficiency  and  low  in  cost.  When  the  Great 
War  of  1914-19  broke  out  Switzerland  must- 
ered a  force  of  500,000  men  on  her  frontiers 
within  five  days. 


Turkey  in  Europe 


The  Turkish,  otherwise  known  as  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  comprises  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Turkey  in  Asia,  certain  provinces  in  North 
Africa  and  other  dependencies.  The  Turkish 
possessions  in  Europe  were  reduced  by  the 
Balkan  wars  of  1912-13  and  again  by  the 
Great  War  of  1914-19.  The  Ottoman  Turks 
first  appear  in  history  about  1227  A.  D.,  in 
which  year  they  were  driven  from  their  pri- 
meval home  in  Central  Asia  by  Mongolian 
pressure. 

In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  By- 
zantine Empire  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay, 
from  profligacy  and  sedition,  that  it  was  able 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  a  foreign  foe.  This 
was  the  opportune  moment  for  the  westward 
drifting  Turkeys  and,  in  1355,  Suleiman  cap- 
tured the  fortress  of  Gallipoli,  since  rendered 
so  famous  by  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Australians  in  the  Great  War.  More 
than  a  century  lapsed,  however,  before  Con- 
stantinople fell  in  1453  and  the  sultan  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  palace  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  who  had  died  in  the  de- 
fense. 


A  century  later  Turkey,  under  Soleiman  the 
Magnificent,  reached  the  zenith  of  her  glory. 
The  empire  then  extended  from  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  to  those  of  Persia  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  had  practically  become  a  Turk- 
ish lake.  After  a  century  of  conflict,  how- 
ever, the  Turks  were  repulsed  before  Vienna, 
in  1863,  by  forces  under  Prince  Eugene,  and 
their  power  of  offense  in  Europe  was  for- 
ever terminated.  Again,  in  1876,  Turkey  suf- 
fered another  disastrous  shock  to  her  prestige 
from  Russia.  She  was  forced  to  pay  Russia 
a  large  indemnity  and  much  territory  was 
shorn  from  her.  The  Great  War  of  1914-19 
brought  about  a  further  reduction  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  inter-nationalization  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  surface  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  gener- 
ally mountainous,  except  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maritza.  The  Rhodope  range  on  the  west  at- 
tains an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  Towards  the 
Black  Sea  another  range  stretches  from 
northwest  to  southwest.  The  south  coast, 
including  the  promontory  of  Gallipoli,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles  are  marked  by 
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hills.  The  climate  is  mild.  The  area  is  10,- 
882  square  miles  and  the  climate  is  warm  and 
seldom  oppressive,  except  in  the  mountain 
regions  where  great  extremes  of  temperature 
are  experienced.  The  inhabitants  of  Turkey 
are  a  conglomeration,  being  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  Turks,  Greeks,  Albanians  and 
Slavs. 

The  soil  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  fertile, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  methods  are  the  most  primitive. 
Tobacco,  cereals,  cotton  and  tropical  fruits 
are  produced  and  gums,  opium  and  coffee  are 
the  chief  exports.  Sheep  are  reared  exten- 
sively in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains, 
and  wool  constitutes  a  staple  of  considerable 
value.  The  fisheries  are  extensive.  Mother 
of  pearl  and  pearls  are  secured  from  the  lit- 
toral sponges ;  and  Turkey  is  famous  for  her 
hand-woven  rugs. 

Other  important  articles  of  manufacture 
are  brass  and  copper  utensils,  carpets,  glass, 
paper.  The  production  of  oil  of  roses  has 
been  subsidized  by  the  government.  Of  min- 
erals, coal  is  the  only  abundant  one,  but  cop- 
per, silver,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  chrome, 
sulphur  and  salts  are  mined.  Turkey  has  few 
important  highways  for  carriage  use.  She 
has  only  1,240  miles  of  railway,  and  her  tele- 
graph lines  are  very  limited. 


By  all  odds  the  most  important  city  is  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  the  chief  center  of  in- 
terest in  Turkey.  It  is  the  capital,  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  focus  of  commercial  activities. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  known  to  the  natives 
as  Stamboul.  Constantinople  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and 
took  its  name  from  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  wall  which  incloses  the  entire  city  is  re- 
garded as  a  splendid  specimen  of  mural 
architecture.  The  complete  circuit  is  121/2 
miles,  pierced  by  twenty-eight  gates.  The 
principal  points  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are 
the  imperial  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  the  Se- 
raglio and  the  Palace  of  the  sultan.  Other 
important  cities  are  Gallipoli  and  Odrianople. 

Both  public  schools  and  private  schools, 
conducted  by  individual  or  religious  com- 
munities, are  found  in  Turkey.  State  educa- 
tion is  divided  into  primary,  secondary  and 
superior ;  and,  being  encouraged  by  the  Koran, 
is  much  more  widely  diffused  than  is  popular- 
ly supposed.  About  one-half  of  the  religious 
adherents  are  Mohammedan.  However,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  religions  are  officially 
tolerated.  For  a  complete  description  of  the 
government,  see  Turkey  in  Asia  described 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


Ukrainia 


Ukrainia  occupies  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  European  Russia  and  corresponds 
roughly  with  the  districts  known  as  "Little 
Russia,". the  "South-western  Territory"  and 
"New  Russia."  It  is  bounded  by  Hungary 
and  Poland  on  the  west;  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azov  on  the  south;  the  territory  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  on  the  east;  and  Central 
Russia  and  Lithuania  on  the  north. 

The  "Ukrainian  People's  Republic"  was 
proclaimed  November  21,  1917,  a  year  before 
the  armistice  and  about  the  same  interval 
before  any  of  the  other  new  states  sprang 
into  life,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the 
German,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  em- 
pires. 

During  1918  and  1919  the  republic  was  a 
constantly  shifting  scene  of  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions,  the  government  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  between  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  enemies  of  that  party.  In  October, 
1919,  I.  Maseppi  organized  a  coalition  minis- 
try with  himself  as  premier  and  minister  of 
the  interior,  W.  Slavinski  as  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  M.  Petroff  as  minister  of  war 
and  S.  N.  Prokopovitch  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion. 


Boundary  disputes  and  other  questions 
raised  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War 
involved  Ukrainia  in  a  more  or  less  desultory 
war  with  Red  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Poland  on  the  other  for  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence.  However,  these  differences 
were  composed  late  in  1919  and  early  in 
1920,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  the  Ukrainians 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  sorely  needed  work  of  recon- 
struction. 

The  greater  part  of  Ukrainia  lies  in  the 
famous  steppe  region  which  begins  at  the 
Caucasus  mountains  and  sweeps  westward, 
north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  steppes  are 
fertile,  elevated  plains,  somewhat  rolling  and 
cut  by  ravines  which  carry  water  in  the  win- 
ter but  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  the 
summer.  The  only  trees  are  those  which  lie 
in  the  river  valleys  and  other  depressions. 
To  the  eye,  therefore,  the  steppes  present  a 
desolate  scene.  But  in  the  spring  the  black 
earth  puts  forth  a  luxurious  mantle  of  grasses 
and  herbs,  which,  however,  shrivel  and  dry 
under  the  burning  eastern  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  midsummer.  At  this  season  the  land- 
scape takes  on  a  bright  yellow  color,  ani- 
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mated  by  the  waving  plumes  of  the  steppe- 
grass.  The  principal  trees  are  wild  cherry, 
apricot  and  Siberian  pea-tree,  which  grow  in 
isolated  clusters  amid  a  thick  environment 
of  shrubs  of  many  species.  The  important 
rivers  are  the  Dniester,  Bug  and  Dnieper. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ukrainia  have  long  been 
known  as  "Little  Russians"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Great  Russians  and  White 
Russians.  Though  belonging  to  the  Slavic 
race  they  have  undergone  an  admixture  of 
Turkish  blood,  so  that  minor  anthropological 
differences  separate  them  from  other  Rus- 
sians. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Ukrainia  belongs 
to  the  "black  soil"  region  of  Russia,  as  stated 
above,  upon  which  wheat  thrives  most  luxuri- 
antly, and  Ukrainia  has  always  exported 
large  quantities  of  this  grain.  Yet  agricul- 
tural methods  are  primitive  and  the  peasant 
farmers  are  usually  impoverished  and  live 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  a  large  part 
of  each  year.  Industrially,  there  has  been 
little  development.  Kiev,  the  capital,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  the  center  of  the 
industry  of  Russia  and  an  important  trading 
point.  Odessa,  in  the  south,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  was  formerly  the  chief  sea-port  of 
European  Russia  and  ranked  in  trade  and 
population  next  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 


The  area  of  the  new  republic  of  Ukrainia 
is  approximately  216,000  square  miles,  sup- 
porting a  population  of  30,000,000,  three- 
quarters  of  whom  are  "Little  Russians,  Poles, 
Jews,  Tartars  and  Germans. 

Kiev,  the  capital,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Russia, 
with  a  natural  setting  of  great  picturesque- 
ness.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the 
section  known  as  the  Old  Town,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  former  Russian  empire,  one  of  its 
mosaics,  representing  the  Virgin,  dating  from 
1015-1094.  According  to  Ukrainian  tradi- 
tion the  church  of  St.  Andrew  occupies  the 
spot  where  the  saint  of  that  name  once  stood 
and  prophesied  that  the  hill  would  become 
the  site  of  a  great  city.  Odessa  is  the  real 
capital,  intellectually  and  commercially,  of 
Ukrainia.  Its  bay  affords  six  harbors  which 
rarely  freeze  over.  It  contains  a  cathedral 
which  seats  5,000  people. 

The  bulk  of  the  Ukrainians  are  Orthodox 
Greeks  in  faith.  The  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  are  numerous,  however,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  are 
Jews. 

Ukrainia  has  adopted  the  soviet  or 
pie's"  system  of  government. 


peo- 
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Albania  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  and  secured  independence  in 
1912.  It  is  a  wild  country  physically  in- 
habited by  a  fierce  and  truculent  people.  Its 
area  is  about  11,000  miles  and  the  Moslem 
religion  prevails,  with  one-third  Christian. 
Now  an  Italian  protectorate. 

Andorra  is  a  semi-independent  Republic 
in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  France.  A  council  and  a  syndic 
constitute  its  government.  Catalan  is  its 
language  and  Roman  Catholicisim  its  relig- 
ion. The  area  is  175  square  miles,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  6,000. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  situated  in  the 
English  Channel  and  belong  to  Great  Brit- 
tain.  They  comprise  JeJrsey,  Guernsey  and 
Alderney,  famous  for  their  milch  cattle. 
Their  combined  area  is  75  square  miles,  and 
old  Norman  French  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants. 

Crete — originally  known  as  Candia — is  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  Greece.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
famous  Mt.  Ida  honey.  It  has  an  area  of 
3,360  square  miles;  the  capital  is  Canea; 
and  Greek  is  the  official  language. 


Gibraltar  is  a  town  and  strongly  fortified 
promontory  of  Great  Britain's,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Spain,  with  an  area  of  less  than 
two  square  miles.  It  passed  under  British 
control  in  1704  and  is  of  great  importance 
as  commanding  the  western  gate  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  garrison  consists  of 
about  5,000  men  and  officers  and  the  total 
civil  and  military  population  is  25,000. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  a  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown  and  is  ruled  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  peo- 
ple are  largely  Manx,  but  English  is  gener- 
ally spoken.  It  contains  an  area  of  220 
square  miles  and  Douglas  is  the  capital. 

Lichtenstein  is  a  principality  of  65  square 
miles  between  Tyrol  and  the  Rhine.  It  is 
a  purely  agricultural  country  and  the  capi- 
tal is  Vaduz. 

Luxemburg  is  a  grand  duchy  of  Europe 
and  is  situated  between  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium.  Its  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  administer  by  a  grand  duke 
and  chamber  of  deputies.  It  was  neutralized 
by  the  powers  in  1867.  German  is  the  pre- 
vailing language,  and  the  religion  Roman 
Catholic.  It  was  separated  from  Germany 
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in  1866  and  contains  an  area  of  998  square 
miles. 

Malta,  the  largest  of  the  Maltese  Islands, 
is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Sicily, 
and  is  a  dependent  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
strategic  naval  base  containing  an  area  of 
25  square  miles.  The  chief  town  is  Valetta. 

San  Marino — the  smallest  state  in  Europe 
— is  an  independent  Republic  lying  in  Italian 
territory,  and  has  an  area  of  38  square 


miles.  It  has  maintained  its  independence 
for  many  centuries.  Its  capital  is  a  town  of 
the  same  name. 

Monaco  is  an  independent  principality  on 
the  coast  of  Southern  France,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  is 
the  smallest  sovereign  unit  in  Europe,  and 
is  famous  for  its  gambling  palaces  in  Monte 
Carlo,  which  afford  its  chief  revenues. 
Monaco  has  an  area  of  eight  square  miles. 


ASIA 


Asia,  the  largest  grand  division  of  the  earth, 
is  commonly  regarded  by  ethnologists,  histo- 
rians and  philologists,  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race.  Certainly  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  civilization.  Its  earliest  history  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  somewhere  in  its  central  table- 
land a  people,  known  as  the  Aryans,  came  into 
being.  One  branch,  under  the  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation, doubtless,  migrated  south  and  are 
known  today  as  Hindus.  Other  swarms  were 
thrown  off,  in  successive  ages,  which  made 
their  way  west  to  people  Europe. 

History  contains  no  record  of  these  great  mi- 
grations, but  philology,  tracing  the  Hindu  and 
the  European  languages  to  their  source,  has 
uncovered  the  secret.  Another  wave  of  migra- 
tion made  its  way  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
it  IB  believed,  and  crossed  over  into  America, 
when  what  is  now  the  Bering  Strait  was  solid 
land;  and  from  these  people  came  the  aborig- 
ines of  America — the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo. 
On  this  continent,  also,  all  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  were  born. 

Upon  the  stage  of  Asia  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions played  their  part  for  a  day,  as  it  were, 
and  then  died.  Here  sprang  up  the  powers  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Israel- 
ites, Medes  and  Persians.  Here  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  wrote  some  of  the  most  brilliant  chap- 
ters of  their  history ;  and  here,  too,  the  great 
Turkish  empire  waxed  strong  for  the  day  when 
it  should  pit  its  hordes  against  Europe. 

The  Chinese  had  reached  a  high  state  of  civ- 
ilization 3,000  years  B.  C.  The  annals  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  impressed 
upon  imperishable  clay,  go  back  to  4000  B.  C.— 
annals  of  empires  which  were  old  and  decayed 
before  Christ  came  to  earth.  The  Mohamme- 
dan power  reached  its  height  of  glory  900 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

On  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  rose 
the  Persian  empire  and  the  famous  Genghis 
Khan — a  Mongolian — subdued  Central  Asia  in 
the  13th  century.  The  Ottoman  Empire  sprang 
up  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  same  century  and  the 
Moguls  rose  to  power  in  India  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  not  until  the  17th  century,  how- 


ever, that  the  westward  flowing  tide  was  turned 
back  and  modern  Europe  began  to  make  its 
influence  felt  in  Asia. 

Asia  contains  an  area  of  17,000,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  four  times  that  of  Europe. 
It  is  over  6,000  miles  long  and  over  5,000  miles 
in  breadth.  Its  coasts  are  indented  by  deep 
gulfs  which  have  been  accorded  the  name  of 
seas.  The  world's  loftiest  tableland  occupies 
Central  Asia  and  to  the  south  of  it  lie  the  Him- 
alayan mountains,  with  the  highest  peaks  on 
earth.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  approxi- 
mately 2,000  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  200  miles, 
dwarfing  all  others  in  this  respect.  All  the 
great  rivers  emptying  into  the  Oriental  seas 
have  their  source  in  this  region,  some  of  them 
are  the  largest  and  the  longest  on  the  globe. 
The  Ob,  2,800  miles  in  length;  the  Yenesei, 
3,400  miles;  and  the  Lena,  2,500  miles — all  in 
Siberia — flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Yank-tse-Kiang,  3,000  miles  in  length 
and  known  as  the  ''girdle  of  China";  the 
Hwang-ho,  2,500  miles,  and  the  Amur,  1,500 
miles,  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Flowing  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Cambodia ;  the  Irawaddy, 
2,600  miles;  the  Brahmaputra  and  Sampu, 
2,600  miles;  the  sacred  Ganges,  2,000  miles, 
rising  in  the  Himalayas  and  entering  the  Bay 
of  Bengal;  and  the  Indus,  2,200  miles.  The 
Tigris,  1,150  miles,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the 
Euphrates,  1,600  miles,  the  largest  river  of 
Western  Asia,  enter  the  Persian  Gulf. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features 
of  Asia  is  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  holy  land  of  the 
Palestine,  lying  1,400  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  so  strongly  impregnant 
with  salt  that  it  contains  no  animal  life  except 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  River ;  hence  the 
name  "dead." 

In  such  a  vast  area  as  Asia  presents,  every 
type  of  climate  is  to  be  found.  Here  are  found 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperatures 
ever  recorded  by  man.  In  Siberia  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  100  decrees  above  to  70  de- 
grees below  zero.  At  Singapore,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  minimum  temperature  is  about  70 
degrees  and  the  maximum  90.  The  summer 
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leat,  by  expanding  the  air  upward,  produces 
violent  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere,  result- 
ing in  some  sections  in  the  heaviest  rainfall 
known  in  the  world — about  600  inches  an- 
nually. 

The  flora  of  Siberia  is  not  unlike  that  of  Eu- 
rope. Great  areas  of  pine,  willow,  birch,  pop- 
lars, elms  and  maples  are  found  along  the 
river  courses  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  sub- 
division. In  the  high  and  therefore  cooler 
Himalayan  area,  pine,  oak  and  walnut  are 
abundant.  In  India  the  valuable  teakwood  and 
sandalwood  are  found.  The  palm,  sal  and  satin- 
wood  are  of  economic  importance  and  gums 
and  lyewoods  flourish  in  the  more  southern 
areas. 

The  plant  life  is  rich  and  diversified  in  most 
parts  of  Asia  and  herbs,  similar  to  those  in 
Europe,  are  abundant  in  Siberia.  Farther 
south  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
man  and  agriculture  flourishes.  In  the  Indian 
region  pulse,  peas  and  beans,  mustard,  ginger, 
rape,  tumeric,  pepper,  capsicum,  tobacco,  the 
poppy,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee  and  tea, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranate,  mango,  figs, 
peaches  and  grapes  are  easily  and  successfully 
grown.  China  is  likewise  well  adapted  to  horti- 
culture and  agriculture. 

Nearly  all  the  European  mammals  are  found 
in  Asia.  The  great  mammals  are  the  buffalo, 
reindeer,  elephant,  tiger,  yak,  camel,  rhinocer- 
os and  tapir,  many  of  which  are  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  The  baboon  and  the  ant-eater  are 
also  found.  The  avian  life  in  India  is  the  rich- 
est on  the  globe. 

In  addition  to  coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  gold 
and  silver  mines,  producing  an  abundance  of 
excellent  ore,  Asia  is  rich  in  deposits  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  choicest  rubies  in  the 
world  are  found  in  Burma  and  other  countries, 
as  well  as  sapphires,  amber  and  jade.  Tur- 
quoise, jasper  and  beryl  abound  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  border,  and  petroleum. 


sulphur  and  salt  are  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Asia  has  become  the  habitation  of  all  the 
great  families  comprising  the  human  races. 
The  yellow-skinned,  oblique-eyed  Mongolians 
are  predominant.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
China,  Tibet,  Indo-China,  southern  Siberia  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Aryans  prevail  in  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  Af- 
ghanistan, Hindustan,  Baluchistan,  and  Siberia. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  also  of  Aryan 
descent.  The  Semitic  divisions  is  represented 
by  the  Syrians,  Jews  and  Arabians.  The  East 
Indies  and  the  Malacca  peninsula  are  peopled 
almost  wholly  by  Malays. 

All  the  great  religions  of  the  earth  find  a 
home  in  Asia.  The  Christians  are  represented 
by  20,000,000  adherents,  it  is  believed.  Brah- 
manism  flourishes  in  India  and  Buddhism, 
which  originated  in  India,  has  been  extended 
to  China  and  Japan.  Mohammedanism  is  the 
chief  religion  of  Western  Asia,  with  outposts 
in  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Monarehial  government  is  the  form  in  Japan, 
Siam,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Nepal,  Oman  and 
Butan.  Other  political  divisions  are  the  Chinese 
republic,  the  independent  tribes  of  Arabia; 
also  the  dependencies  of  the  European  powers 
and  America — all  of  which  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

ASIA  MINOR 

Languishing  under  the  domination  of  Tur- 
key, Asia  Minor  has  watched  the  progress  of 
civilization  pass  it  by;  but,  according  to  the 
expectations  of  the  peoples  anxiously  awaiting 
the  decisions  of  those  to  whom  authority  had 
been  delegated  by  the  Allied  Powers,  this  im- 
portant portion  of  the  globe  is  to  receive  the 
benefits  accruing  to  other  "small  nations;" 
and,  after  the  several  divisions  have  been  made, 
will  have  equal  rights  under  the  policies  now 
advocated.  As  understood  Asia  Minor  is  to  be 
divided  into  several  states,  the  principal  ones 
of  which  will  be  Hedjaz,  Smyrna  and  Armenia. 


Afghanistan 


The  Afghans  call  themselves  Bnei-Israel 
(Children  of  Israel)  and  claim  descent  from 
King  Saul.  Their  claim  assumes  an  air  of 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  British  officers, 
very  familiar  with  these  people,  have  been 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  Afghan 
physiognomy  and  that  of  the  Jews. 

The  early  history  of  Afghanistan  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
of  its  being  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Greeks  about  300  B.  C.  A  number  of  barbaric 
dynasties  succeeded,  of  which  there  are  few 


details.  Then  the  Turkoman  dynasties  asserted 
their  sway  over  the  land  from  630  to  645  A.  D. 
The  conquest  by  Timur,  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
was  handed  down  through  his  descendants  un- 
til 1500.  In  1747  the  country  became  an  inde- 
pendent power.  The  Afghans'  first  contact 
with  the  British  occurred  in  1809.  This  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  First  Afghan  war,  of  1838-42. 
The  embittered  Afghans  turned  their  al- 
legiance to  Russia,  then  pushing  its  sphere  of 
influence  southward  from  Siberia.  A  treaty 
was  made  with  Russia,  and  England's  protest 
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to  the  Second  Afghan  war,  in  1878-80.  The 
political  status  of  Afghanistan  then  remained 
unsettled  until,  by  the  Anglo-Russian  conven- 
tion of  1907,  both  Russia  and  Great  Britain  rec- 
ognized the  country  as  outside  their  sphere  of 
influence. 

The  area  is  250,000  square  miles.  The  coun- 
try is  bounded  by  Siberia,  India,  Baluchistan 
and  Persia.  Mountains,  attaining  a  maximum 
height  of  24,000  feet,  dominate  the  surface. 
The  principal  mountain  range  is  the  Hindu 
Kush.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Halmund  and 
Kabul.  The  naturally  cultivable  area  is  con- 
fined to  the  valleys  of  these  and  other  water 
courses,  but  this  has  been  much  extended 
through  irrigation  canals,  so  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  ranks  high  in  agriculture. 

The  average  level  of  the  country  is  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This  gives  it  a  very 
variable  climate,  healthful  on  the  whole,  but 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Waves 
of  intense  cold  last  for  several  days,  and  a 
summer  temperature  in  the  Oxus  regions  of 
120  is  not  uncommon.  Blizzards  of  cyclonic 
velocity  are  frequent. 

Afghanistan,  far  from  the  sea,  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  continent,  is  difficult  of  access.  It 
can  be  reached  only  by  crossing  high  moun- 
tains, through  winding  passes,  and  the  trails 
are -sandy  and  swept  by  withering  winds.  As 
a  result  of  all  this  the  Afghans  have  retained 
the  purity  of  their  blood  to  a  great  degree  and 
maintained  their  ancient  customs,  religious  cere- 
monials, etc. 

The  Afghans  are  a  hardy,  handsome  people, 
with  pronounced  aquiline  features.  They  are 
very  fond  of  rough,  athletic  sports.  The  wom- 
en are  considered  very  beautiful,  with  the  Jew-, 


ish  cast  of  features  mentioned  above.  Their 
complexions  are  fair,  frequently  rosy,  and  they 
wear  their  hair  in  two  long  free  braids,  tipped 
with  tassels.  As  with  most  Orientals  they  are 
rigidly  isolated. 

As  a  race  the  Afghans  are  turbulent  and  law- 
less, inured  to  bloodshed  and  daring  in  attack. 
Coupled  with  these  characteristics  are  a  treach- 
ery and  vindictiveness  which  they  will  satisfy 
at  any  cost.  Obedience  to  law  and  subjection 
to  taxation  are  bitterly  resented. 

As  noted  above,  agriculture,  outside  of  the 
river  valleys,  is  mostly  dependent  on  irrigation. 
Two  crops  are  garnered  annually.  These  con- 
sist of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  maize,  millet  and 
rice.  Wheat  is  the  chief  food.  Sugarcane, 
madder,  castor  oil,  saffron,  melon  and  other 
similar  plants  are  of  economic  importance.  To- 
bacco is  grown  almost  everywhere.  Fruits 
grow  abundantly.  Either  fresh  or  preserved, 
they  form  an  important  element  of  diet.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  gold,  gems  and  niter  are  taken 
from  the  earth.  Camels,  horses,  sheep  and 
goats  are  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals. 

As  soon  as  Mahonet's  fame  reached  Afganis- 
tan  a  mission  was  despatched  to  him,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  converted  to  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  shortly  after  their  return  practically 
the  whole  nation  adopted  that  religion.  Next 
to  Turkey,  Afghanistan  is  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  Mohammedan  kingdom  in  the  world. 

Schooling  is  very  elementary.  There  are  no 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  boys  are 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing  and  in  the  religious  creed  by  the  vil- 
lage priest.  An  absolute  monarchy  is  the  form 
of  government  and  succession  to  the  throne  is 
hereditary.  Kabul  is  the  capital. 


Arabia 


Arabia  occupies  a  peninsula  in  Southwest 
Asia  and  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Its  north- 
ern extent  is  rather  vague.  Arabia  is  peopled 
by  a  Semitic  race  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  home  of  the  Semites.  Whether 
nomadic  or  settled,  the  organization  is  tribal, 
each  tribe's  affair  being  administered  by  a 
sheik.  Murder — as  with  the  red  men  of  America 
— can  be  expiated  by  the  payment  of  "  blood 
money".  In  any  event,  the  kinsmen  of  the 
murderer  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  deed, 
and  may  either  pay  or  deliver  him  over. 

Arabia  is  interesting  from  the  many  scrip- 
tural allusions  to  it,  and  for  its  antiquities. 
The  latter  consist  largely  of  the  ruins  of  cas- 
tles, and  walls  which  were  built  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Wells  and  dikes,  of 
great  antiquity  and  bearing  inscriptions,  are 
also  found. 


The  wild  animals  are  all  of  the  desert  type, 
such  as  the  antelope,  gazelle  and  ostrich.  Of 
the  domesticated  animals  the  most  important 
is  the  camel,  without  which  the  long  desert 
journeys  could  not  be  made.  Both  men  and 
horses  are  fed  its  milk.1  Asses  of  excellent 
quality  are  bred  all  over  the  country.  But 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  Arab  is  his  sheep  and 
goats,  from  whose  milk  butter  and  dried  curd 
are  made. 

Agriculture  is  primitive  in  Arabia.  Its  chief 
products  are  cereals,  tamarinds,  coffee,  bananas, 
cereals,  sugar,  cotton,  spices,  gums  and  vari- 
ous drugs.  The  Bedouin  women  weave  hair 
tent-covers,  bags  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 
The  caravan  trade  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  city  of  Mecca  is  renowned  as  the  birth- 
place of  Mahomet,  and  Medinah  contains  his 
tomb.  Other  cities  of  note  are  Jeddah,  on 
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the  Red  Sea;  Maskat,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Hodeidah  and  Sana. 

Aden.  The  seaport  of  this  name,  together 
with  adjacent  territory,  is  a  British  possession. 
The  interior  is  under  independent  governments. 
The  area  of  British  territory  is  80  square 
miles.  The  seaport  of  Aden  is  strongly  forti- 
fied and  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Hadramut  is  a  sultanate  on  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia,  under  British  influence.  It  is  550 
miles  long  by  150  miles  broad.  The  people 
— Hadrami — belong  to  south  Arabian  stock. 
Being  aristocrats,  claiming  descent  from  Ma- 
homet, they  do  no  work,  but  employ  slaves  of 


African  descent.    The  chief  exports  are  honey, 
tobacco  and  sharks '  fins. 

Nejd  is  a  central  province  of  Arabia  and 
nominally  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  but  prac- 
tically self-governing  under  an  emir.  Its  peo 
pie  live  chiefly  in  the  deep,  narrow  valleys 
which  cut  the  dry  flats.  Its  area  is  approxi- 
mately 180,000  square  miles. 

Oman  is  a  sultanate  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  Arabia,  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
It  is  a  mountainous  district  abounding  in  long, 
narrow  valleys  under  cultivation.  Cereals, 
dates,  grapes,  oranges,  mangoes,  melons  and 
mulberries  are  the  chief  products.  Muscat  is 
the  capital  and  the  only  good  harbor. 


Armenia  and  Kurdestan 


Armenia  and  Kurdestan  lie  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Black  Sea  and  is  divided  between 
Persia,  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  people,  isolated 
by  valleys  and  mountains,  have  never  shown 
much  cohesion.  The  aborigines  are  lost  in 
myth.  At  the  dawn  of  their  authentic  history, 
in  the  9th  century,  is  found  a  mixture  of 
Aryan  and  Semitic  elements.  In  the  Taurus 
mountains  the  people  are  tall,  handsome  and 
brave,  while  the  inhabitants  further  south  are 
thickset,  with  black  hair  and  prominent,  beaked 
noses. 

As  a  whole  the  Armenians  are  frugal  and 
industrious,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  cling  to 
their  racial  antecedents.  Religious  differences 
have  been  the  cause  of  almost  incessant  im- 
broglios. Under  the  Medes  and  Persians  Ar- 
menia was  a  satrapy.  In  the  16th  century  she 


came  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  persecution.  In  the  Great  War 
of  1914-19,  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Christian  population  were  massacred  or 
carried  off  into  slavery,  while  their  women  suf- 
fered the  grossest  indignities. 

Armenia  is  rich  in  minerals,  as  yet  unde- 
veloped. On  the  higher  lands  cereals  and  fruit 
are  cultivated.  In  the  low,  hot  and  well- 
watered  valleys  the  yield  of  rice  is  important. 
Herds  of  horses  and  mules,  celebrated  since 
antiquity  for  their  hardiness,  are  reared  on 
the  rich  pasture  lands.  The  grape  thrives  on 
the  higher  grounds.  The  scenery  is  grand  and 
picturesque,  and  has  long  been  the  theme  of 
literature. 


Baluchistan 


This  is  a  country  within  the  borders  of  Brit- 
ish India  and,  therefore,  under  British  control. 
It  comprises  two  divisions — British  Beluchistan 
proper  and  three  subdivisions  which  are  re- 
spectively an  area  directly  administered,  native 
states  and  tribal  areas. 

Baluchistan  has  an  area  of  135,000  square 
miles  and  is  sparsely  populated.  In  the  desert 
portion  are  scattered  nomad  tribes,  of  Arab 
origin.  The  central  mountain  region  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Mohammedan  tribes.  The  other 
races  represented  are  a  pure  strain  of  Per- 
sians, Arabs  and  a  degenerate  strain  of  Per- 
sians. The  Baluch  to  this  day  is  a  robber  and 
a  raider. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  with  intervals 
of  tablelands  that  are  very  arid.  Indeed,  rain- 
fall is  scanty  everywhere.  The  extensive  for- 
ests which  once  covered  certain  sections  have 


disappeared,  presumably  through  climatic 
changes;  hence  the  climate  is  extremely  vari- 
able, the  country  is  impoverished,  and  trade  is 
not  important.  In  the  lowlands  where  there  is 
water  or  irrigation  is  possible,  the  country  pro- 
duces tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar; 
and  ,on  the  highlands,  barley,  wheat,  madder 
and  fruits.  Lead,  iron  and  copper  are  found 
and  scantily  produced,  but  the  manufactures 
are  inconsiderable. 

The  livestock  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
buffaloes,  goats  and  camels,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  most  important,  as  many  as  15,000  having 
been  counted  in  the  Bqlan  Pass  in  thirty  days, 
during  the  annual  Brahui  migration.  Coal,  lead, 
copper  and  petroleum  have  been  discovered. 
Religiously,  Mohammedanism  prevails  over- 
whelmingly. T%he  capital  is  Kalat.  The  only 
other  town  of  importance  is  Quetta. 
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SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  COUNTIES  ON   MAPS  AND   POPULATION* 


ALABAMA. 
Pop..     2,395,270. 
Coun-              Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Autauga    14J..20 
Baldwin*    23E.H 
Barbour    17P..32 
Bibb*    11G  22 
Blount*    6K...21 
Bullock     16N..30 
Butler    18J....29 
Calhoun   7N...39 
Chambers  12P.36 
Cherokee*   50.  .20 
Chilton    12J...23 
Choctaw*    16B.18 
Clarke*    18D...30 
Clay       ION....  21 
Cleburne*     8P.13 
Coffee     19M...26 
Colbert     3E...24 
Conecuh     19H.21 
Coosa*    11L...16 
Covlngton    20L.32 
Crenshaw    18L.23 
Cullman    6J...28 
Dale      19O....21 
Dallas       15G..53 
DeKalb    3N...28 
Elmore      13N..23 
Escambia   21H.18 
Etowah       6M..39 
Fayette*     8E..16 
Franklin    4D..19 
Geneva*      21N.26 
Greene    12D...22 
Hale      13E....27 
Henry    19P....20 
Houston      21P.32 
Jackson      2M..32 
Jefferson    9H.226 
Lamar*     7C...17 
Lauclerclale 
IE       30 
Lawrence*    1G.21 
Lee      13P  32 
Limestone     2H.26 
Lowndes*     16J.31 
Macon      140.     26 
Madison       2K.4/ 
Marenso      15D.39 
Marion*      5D..17 
Marshall       4L.28 
Mobile       22C..80 
Monroe*     19F.27 
Montgomery 
15L       82 
Morgan       4H..33 
Perry      13F...31 
Pickens*     100.25 
Pike      18M....30 
Randolph* 
10P       24 
Russel*     15P..25 
Shelb.v    10K...26 
St.    Cla'r*    7L.20 
Sumter*    14C..28 
Tallartega 
10M      37 
Tallapoosa 
12M       31 
Tuscaloosa 
Walker      7F...37 
Washington* 
20C     14 
Wileox*    17F..33 
Winston*     5F.12 

ARIZONA. 
Pop.,       272,034 
Apache     7M....9 
Cochise     12L.  .34 
Coconino     5G...8 
Gila     9J     23 
Graham    10L..23 
Greenlee    9M  
Maricopa    9F..34 
Mohave*      5C..3 
Navaio*     6K..11 
Plma'     11J....22 
Pinal*    10H....9 
San    Carlos    In- 
dian   Rps->r- 
vation    PJ  3 
Santa    Crur  13J.8 
Yavapal     7F...15 
Yuma      10A....T 

ARKANSAS. 
Pop.,     1.792,965 
Arkansas*  11Q.16 
Ashley     17O...25 
Baxter*     1L...10 
Benton      IE...  33 
Boone      21  14 
Bradley      15N.14 
Calhoun*      15L.9 
Carroll    1O  16 
Chicot     16Q...21 
Clark    128  23 
Clay      IT  23 
Cleburnp*    5N.11 
Cleveland* 
13M     13 
Columbia     171.23 
Conway    7K  .  .  .  22 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Craighead    4T.27 
Crawford      CD.  23 
Crittenden* 
7V  22 
Cross     6R  14 
Dallas*     13L..12 
Desha    151....  15 
Drew    150  21 
Faulkner    7L..23 
Franklin    5F..20 
Fulton*      10...  12 
Garland     10J..27 
Grant*     12L....9 
Greene     2T  23 
llempstead* 
14G     28 
Hot    Springs 
UK       15 
Howard*    13F.16 
Independence 
4O                 ..24 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Can  Diego 
6L  61 
San    Francisco 
2E.                41C 

Coun-              Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Tolland     3L...26 
Windham    3L..48 

DELAWARE. 
Pop.,  216.941 
Kent    40  32 
Newcastle 
1O  123 
Sussex     6P  46 
Delaware     City 
20     ..1 
Dover    4O  3 
Georgetown    6P.1 
Harrington     5O.1 
Laurel     6O  2 
Lewes      5Q  2 
Middletown 
3O                     1 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Chattahoochee* 
15C  5 
Chattooga 
4A  13 
Cherokee    6D  .  .  16 
Clarke    7H  23 
Clay    18B  8 
Clayton*     9E.  .10 
Clinch*     20L...8 
Cobb     7D  28 
Coffee     18K...21 
Cook   19H  
Colquitt    20G..19 
Columbia* 
9M.  .  .             12 

Coun-             Pop. 

Tiff    19H.ThTi 
Toombs*    15M.11 
Towns*     2G  3 
Troup    11B....26 
Treutlen     16L... 
Turner      18G..10 
Twiggs*      13H.10 
Union*     3F....6 
Upson      12E...12 
Walker      3  A...  18 
Walton     8G...25 
Ware    20M....22 
Warren     10L..11 
Washington 
12K  28 
Wayne     ISO...  13 
Webster*      16D.6 
Wheeler    16L... 
White*      4G....5 
Whitefield     3B.15 
Wilcox     16J...13 
Wilkes     8L  23 
Wilkinson* 
12J  10 
Worth     18F...19 
IDAHO. 
Pop.,  461,766 
Ada     12D  29 
Adams     9C  X 
Bannock     13N.19 
Bear   Lake 
100  7 
Benewah    4C  
Bingham    12M.23 
Blane      12H  8 
Boise*     10E  5 
Bonner    2C  13 
Bonneville 
12N  X 
Boundary     1C... 
Canyon     11C..25 
Caribou      13N... 
Cassia      14J  7 
Clearwater 
5D                    X 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Henderson*    2D  9 
Henry     3C....41 
Iroquois      6D..35 
Jackson      4K..35 
Jasper     5H  18 
Jefferson     4J..29 
Jersey     3H  13 
Jo     Daviess 
3A  22 
Johnson    4L...14 
Kane     5B  91 
Kankakee     6C.40 
Kendall*      5B.10 
Knox     3D  46 
Lake      5  A  55 
Lasalle      5C...90 
Lawrence    61.  .22 
Lee      4B  27 
Livingston 
5D  40 
Logan     4F....30 
McDonough 
2E  .                26 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Jackson     61...  24 
Jasper     4C....13 
Jay    8E               24 

Jefferson     8J.  .20 
Jennings*      71.14 
Johnson     6H..20 
ICnox      3J  39 
Kosciusko* 
6B  .                  27 

Sun    Joaquin 
3E                   50 

San    Luis 
Obispo    3H..19 
San    Mateo 
2F  26 
Ranta    Barbara 
3J  27 
Santa   Clara 
2F  83 
Santa    Cruz 
2F  26 
Shasta    3B....18 
Sierra*     4D  4 
Siskiyou     3A..18 
'  olano*    2E...27 
Sonoma    ID...  48 
Stanislaus    3F.22 
Sutler     3D  6 
Tehama    2C...11 
Trinity   2B  3 
Tulare    4G  35 
Tuolumne     4E.  .9 
Ventura*    4.T..18 
Yolo    2D  13 
Yuba    3D  10 

COLORADO. 
Pop.,  1,014,581 
Adams*    68  8 
Alamosa     16P.  .  . 
Arapahoe    7R.  .  10 
Archuleta*    16L.3 
Baca*    16S  2 
Bent      13X  5 
Boulder    5Q...30 
Chaffee     10O...7 
Cheyenne*     10Z.3 
Clear    Creek» 
7P  5 
Conejos*     17O.11 
Costilla*     17Q..5 
Crowley    13V.  .  . 
Custer*     13Q...1 
Delta    10H....13 
Denver    7R...213 
Dolores*     15G.t3 
Douglas*    88...  3 
Eagle*      7M....2 
Elbert*      8T  5 
El   Paso    10S..43 
Fremont     12R.18 
Garfleld      7K..10 
Gilpin     6P  4 
Grand*     5N....1 
Gnnn'sin       11L.5 
Hinsdale* 
13K  t6 
Huerfano     15S.13 
Jackson*    3N...1 
Jefferson     6R..14 
Klowa*     11Y...2 
Kit    Carson* 
8Z  7 
Lake     9N  10 
La  Plata   16H.10 
Larimer    3Q...25 
Las  Animas 
17T  33 
Lincoln*     9V...  5 
Logan     3X  9 
Mesa     <>F  22 
Mineral*     15L..1 
Montezuma* 
IfiF                   5 

Lagrange      7  A.  15 
Lake      3B  82 
Laporte     5  A...  45 
Lawrence    51..  30 
Madison     7F..65 
Marion     6G.   263 
Marshall    6B  .24 
Martin     4J.  .    .12 
Miami    6D..    .29 
Monroe     5H.    .23 
Montgomery     " 
5F  ....29 
Morgan    5H...2J 
Newton     30...  10 
Nome    7B  24 
Ohio     91              4 

Coweta    10G...28 
Crawford*    13F.8 
Crisp     16G  16 
Dade*     3A  4 
Dawson    5E  4 
Decatur    21C..29 
DeKalb    8E...27 
Dodge      15G...20 
Dooly      16G...20 
Dougherty 
18E  16 

Milford     EP  2 
Milton    5P  1 
Newark     2O....1 
New   Castle    2O.3 
Seaford     6O....2 
.Smyrna     3O  1 
Wilmington 
1O  87 

FLORIDA. 
Pop.,  938,877 
Alachua     16D..6 
Baker*     17B..f3 
Bay     7B  
Bradford    17C..1 
Brevard*    21H.f8 
Broward    8H  
Calhoun,      8B.t5 
Citrus*     16G..f4 
Clay     16C  1 
Columbia     16B.5 
Dade    8J  5 
De    Soto    19L.  .1 
Duval     19B...37 
Kscamba     1A..22 
Flagler      20E.... 
Franklin     9C...3 
Gadsden     10A..5 
Hamilton     15B.1 
Hernando*    .  . 
16H  t9 
Hillsboro     16J.37 
Holmes*    6A..f9 
Jackson     8  A  1 
Jefferson     12B..1 
Lafayette* 
14D  t5 
Lake*     18G...tl 
Lee     19N  2 
Leon    11B  5 
Levy*     15B....f3 
Liberty*     9B..52 
Madison     13B..1 
Manatee     16K..1 
Marion     8E  4 
Monroe     6K...19 
Nassau     19A...3 
Okaloosa    4A  
O'ceechobee    21K. 
Orange    20H  3 
Oseeola    201  2 
Palm    Beach 

O9\f 

Pasco"i6li  '.!!.'i 
Pinellas    15J.... 
Polk    181  2 
Putnam     18E...3 
St.    John   20D..5 
St.    Lucle    22K.1 
Santa    Rosa* 
3  A  t8 

Izard*     3N....14 
Jackson     5Q  .  .  .  23 
Jefferson     12N.52 
Johnson      5H..19 
Lafavette* 
16G     13 
Lauren-e    2R..20 
Lee      98  24 
Lincoln*     13P.15 
Little     River 
15B     13 
Logan     6G  26 
Lonoke      9N...27 
Madison*     2G.16 
Marion*     2K..10 
Miller     16E...19 
Mississippi! 
4V                     30 

McHenry    5  A..  32 
McLean      4E..68 
Macon     4F  54 
Macoupin    3H.50 
Madison    3J...90 
Marion    41  35 
Marshall    4D..15 
Mason     3E  17 
Massac      5L...14 
Menard     3F.  ..12 
Mercer*    2D...19 
Monroe     3G...13 
Montgomery 
4H                   35 

Orange     5J.    ..17 
Owen*    4H.    ..14 
Parke    4G..    ..22 
Perry     4L.  .    ..18 
Pike     3J  19 
Porter     4B.   ..20 
Posey    2L..    ..21 
Pulaski     5G  ..13 
Putnam    4G  ..20 
Randolph     8F.29 
Ripley    81  19 
Rush     7G  19 
St.  Joseph     6  A.  84 
Scott     7G  8 
Shelby    7G....26 
Spencer    4L...20 
Starke     5B  10 
Steuben    8  A...  14 
Sullivan    3L...32 
Switzerland 
8J  9 

Douglas      8C...8 
Early     19B....18 
Echols*    22  K...  3 
Efflngham* 
14Q  9 
Elbert     6K....24 
Emanuel    13M.25 
Fannin*     3E..12 
Fayette*     9D..10 
Floyd    5A  36 
Forsyth*     6E..11 
Franklin*     5H.17 
Fulton    8D...177 
Gilmer*    4D  9 
Glascock*     10L.4 
Glynn      20O...15 
Gordon     4B  
Grady      21E...18 
Greene     8J....18 
Gwinnett    7F..28 
Habersham* 
4H                   10 

Morgan     5G...34 
Moultrie     5G.  .14 
Ogle    4B  27 
Peoria    4D...100 
Perry     4J  22 
Piatt     5F  16 
Pike      2G  28 
Pope    5L  Ill 
Pulaski     4L.  ..15 
Putnam*    4C...7 
Randolph     3K.29 
Richlanl     51..  15 
Rook    Island 
20                   70 

Monroe     9Q...19 
Montgomery* 
10G     12 
Nevada     14H..19 
Newton*      31.  .10 
Ouachita    15K.21 
Perry*      8K....9 
Phillips     10T..33 
Pike»     13G  12 
Poinsett*      5  S.I  2 
Polk    10D  17 
Pope     61  24 
Prairie    8P  13 
Pulaski     9M...86 
Randolph     1R.18 
Snline      10L...16 
SroH*      8K....14 
Searcv*    3K...14 
Sebastian    6D.52 
Pevier*      13E..16 
Sharp*    IP....  11 
St.     Francis 
SS     22 
Stone*      3M....8 
Union     17K...30 
V"n    Buren* 
5L     13 
Washington 
2E     33 
White    7O  2S 
Woodruff    6Q.  .20 
Yell     7H  26 

CALIFORNIA. 
Pop.,     3,119,412 

Alameda     2F.246 
Alpine*     4E...t3 
Amador    3E  9 
Butte    3C  27 
Calaveras     4E..9 
Colusa      2D  7 
Contra    Costa 
2E                   31 

Clark    10M  
Custer*     10H...3 
Elmore    12E  4 
Fairmill     14N.  .  . 
Franklin    14N... 
Fremont    10M.24 
Gem    10D  
Gooding     13G... 
Idaho    7E  12 
Jefferson     11L. 
Jerome      13H  
Kootenai     3C..22 
Latah      5C  18 
Lembi     9H  4 
Lewis     6C  X 
Lincoln     13H..12 
Madison     UN... 
Minidika    13  J... 
Nez    Perce 
6C  24 
Oneida     14M..15 
Owybee     13C...4 
Power     13L  
Shoshone      4E.13 
Teton      UN  
Twin    Falls 
14G  13 
Washington 
IOC  11 
ILLINOIS. 
Pop.,  6.317,734 
A-lams    2F....64 
Alexander    4L.22 
Bo-id     4H  11 
Boone     5\....ir, 
Brown     2F  10 
Bureau     4C...43 
P'fl'oun*    2H.  .8 
Carroll     61....  18 
Cn.ss    3V  17 
Champaign 
5F  51 
Christian     4G.34 
Clark     6G  23 
Clav*      51  18 
Clinton    41....  22 
Coles     50  34 
Cook     6B...2405 
Crawfor)      6H.26 
Cumberland* 
5H  14 
Dekalb      *B...33 
Dewltt    4F....18 
Douglas      5O..19 
Dupage     5B.  .  .33 
F'lgar      6G  27 
Fdwar^s     5G..10 
EfRncham 
5H  20 
Fayette     4H...28 
Ford    5E  17 
FranMin     4J.  .25 
Fulton    3E....49 
Gallatln     5K..14 
Oreene      3H...22 
Orun*v     5C...24 
Hamilton     5G.18 
Hancock     2E.  .30 
Hardln*    5L....T 

Tippecanoe 
4E  40 
Tipton    6B  17 
Union     9G  6 
Vanderburg 
3L  77 
Vermillion* 
3F                   18 

Hall    5G  25 
Hancock     10K.19 
Haralson*    7  A.  13 
Harris*     12B..17 
Hart      5K  16 
Heard*      10B..11 
Henry*      9E...19 
Houston*    14G.23 
Irwin*      18J...10 
Jackson    6H...30 
Jasper     10G...15 
Jeff    Davis    17L.6 
Jefferson    12M.21 
Jenkins     12O..11 
Johnson    13L..12 
Jones*    11H...13 
Laurens    14K..35 
Lee*    17E  11 
Liberty*     17P.12 
Lincoln*      8M..8 
Lowndes      21J.24 
Lumpldn*    4F..5 
McDuffie      9M.10 
Mclntosh      19Q.6 
Macon*     15E..15 
Madison*    61..  16 
Marion      14O...9 
Merriwether* 
11C  25 
MUler*      20G...7 
Milton*    6E....7 
Mitchell      20E.22 
Monroe     11F.  .20 
Montgomery* 
16L  19 
Morgan    9H...19 
Murray*     SO.  .  .9 
Muscogee    14B.46 
Newton     9G...18 
Oconeo*     8H..11, 
Oglethorpe* 
7.T  18 
PauHing      7G.14 
P'o'^ens*    4D...9 
Pierce     19N...10 
Pike*     HE....  19 
Polk    7A  20 
Pulas'-i     15H..22 
Putnam    10H..13 
Ouitman*     17A.4 
Rahun*    3H  5 
Randolph 
17G  18 
Richmond    9O.58 
Rockdale    8F...8 
Sohlev*     15^...  5 
Poreven     13P..20 
Rpalding     10E.19 
Stephens      4H..9 
Stewart    1RO..13 
Sumter     16E..29 
Talbot    13D...11 
Taliaferro*    PK  8 
Tattn»11*    16N.1S 
Tavlor*     13E..10 
T«lfafr    16K...13 
Torrell    17D...22 
Thomas     21F..29 
173 

St.    Clair    5A.119 
Saline     5K  30 
Sangamon    4F.91 
Sehuyler     2F..14 
Scott     30  10 
Shelby    5O....31 
Stark    3D  10 
Stephenson 
4A                    36 

Vigo    3G  87 
Wabash    7D...26 
Warren     3E.  ..10 
Warrick      3L..21 
Washington 
6J                    17 

Tazewell     4E..34 
Union    4L  21 
Vermilion     6F.77 
Wabash     61...  14 
Warren     2D...23 
Washington 
4J....  29 
Wayne     5J  25 
White     5J  23 
Whiteside     3B.34 
Will       5C  84 
Williamson 
4K  45 
Winnebago 
4A  63 

Wayne    9G  43 
Wells     8O  22 
White      4D....17 
Whitley    7C...16 
IOWA. 
Pop..     2,224,771 
Adair      7D  14 
Adams    7D  10, 
Allamakee     2J.17 
Appanoose    8G.28 
Audubon    6C..12 
Benton    5J  23 
Black  Hawk 
4H                   44 

Woodford     4D.20 
INDIANA. 
Pop.,  2.854,  167 
Adams      8D...21 
Allen     8C  93 
Bartholomew 
6H  24 

Boone      5E....27 
Bremer     3H...15 
Buchanan     41.19 
Buena    Vista 
3C  15 
Butler     3G....17 
Calhoun     4D..17 
Carroll     5D...20 
Cass     7C  19 
Cedar     6J  17 
Cerro    Gordo 
2G  25 
Cherokee    3B..16 
Chickasaw    2H.15 
Clarke     7F  10 
Clay    2C  12 
Clayton      3J...25 
Clinton     5K...45 
Crawford    5C..20 
Dallas     6E  23 
Davis    8H  13 
Decatur    8F...16 
Delaware     4J..17 
Des    Moines 
7.T  36 
Dickinson     2C..8 
Dubuque    4K..57 
Emmet      2D  9 
Fayette    31  27 
Floyd      2G  17 
Franklin    3G..14 
Fremont     8B..15 
Greene      5D...16 
Orundy     4O...13 
Guthrie    6D...17 
Hamilton     4F.19 
Hancock     2F..12 
Hardin     4G...20 
Harrison    6B..23 
Henry    7J  18 
Howard    2H...12 

Mont  rose    11H.10 
Morgan     4V.  ...9 
Otero*     13V...  20 
Ounay*     13  J.  ..3 
Park*      9O  2 
Phillips*     3Z...3 
Pitkin     9L  4 
Prowers     13Z.  .  .9 
Pueb'o     13S...52 
R'o    Blanco* 
5H  2 
R'i    Grande* 
15N  6 
Routt    3L  7 
Sacuache*    13O.4 
Son   Ju?n  141..  3 
San    Miguel 
14H                   4 

Seminole    20G... 
Sumter*     ISG.tl 
Suwanee    15B..8 
Taylor     13C  1 
Volusia     20F...2 
Wahulla*    HCt2 
Walton     5  A  2 
Washington* 
7A             .       tl 

Del   Norte    1A..2 
Eldorado     3D..  7 
Fresno    4G  75 
Glenn    2C  7 
Humboldt     IB.  33 
Imperial     7L.  .13 
Inyo*    6G  6 
Kern      5H  37 
Lake*    2D  5 
Lassen*    4B  4 
Los    Angeles 
5J     504 
Madera     4F....8 
Marin      2E....25 
Marlposa*    4F.  .3 
Mendocino 
1C                    23 

Benton     3D...  12 
Blackford     8E.15 
Boone      5F.  .  .  .24 
Brown*    6H.  .  .  .7 
Carroll*    5D...17 
Cass    5D  36 
Clark      7K....30 
Clay*    4H  32 
Clinton     5E...26 
Crawford*    5K.12 
Daviess*      4.T..27 
Dearborn     91..  21 
Decatur      7H..18 
DeKalb     8B...25 
Delaware      7E.51 
Dubois      4K...19 
Elkhart     7  A...  59 
Fayette     8G...14 
Floyd    7K  30 
Fountain    3F.  .20 
Franklin    8H..15 
Fulton    6O  16 
Gibson    3K  30 
Grant     6H....51 
Greene     41  36 
Hamilton     6F.27 
Hancock     7G..19 
Harrison      6K.20 
Hendricks    5G.20 
Henry     8F.  ...29 
Howard    6E...33 
Huntington 
7C    ..    .         28 

GEORGIA. 
Pop.,  2.935,617 

Appling* 
17M  12 
Atkinson    18K... 
Baker'      19O...7 
Baldwin    11J..11 
Banks*     5H...11 
Bartow      6C...25 
Ben    Hill    17H.11 
Berrien*      20J.22 
Bibb    12G  56 
Bleekley     14H.  .  . 
Brooks    2Q  32 
Brvan     16Q.  .  .  .6 
Bulloch     14P..26 
Buri-e      40....  27 
Butts     10F....13 
Calhoun*    1PG.11 
Oanvlen*    21Q..7 
Camnh«11     9D.10 
Carroll    9B....30 
r,tn"s»*     2B...7 
("horlton*     21  0.  4 
Chatham     16R.79 

SpclKWlck*    2Z..3 
Summit*    8N...2 
Tailor    HR  14 
Washington* 
5X  6 
W-M    4S  36 
Yuma      5Z  8 

CONNECTICUT. 
Pop.,  1,286,268 

Fairfield    2M.245 
Hartford      o.T.250 
Lltchfleld      2L.70 
M'rldl'R'-x    2M.45 
New    Haven 
3M  837 
Ne<v    London 
•>M                   91 

Merced      3F...15 
Modoc*     4A  6 
Mono*     5E  2 
Monterey     2H.24 
Napa     2D  19 
Nevada     4D...14 
Orange     5K.  .  .34 
Placer    5K....18 
Plum's*     3C...5 
Riverside     7K.84 
Sacramento 
3E  67 
San    Benito 
30  8 
San    Bernar- 
dino  7J  56 
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Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous 
Uumboldt    3E.12 
Ida*    4B  11 
Iowa    61  18 
Jackson    5K.  ..21 
Jasper    6O  27 
Jefferson   7  1...  15 
Johnson     6J...25 
Jones   5J  19 
Keokuk    7H...21 
Kossuth    2F...21 
Lee     8J        ...36 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Linn*     5H....14 
Logan*     4  A  4 
Lyon     5F  24 
McPherson 
5E  21 
Marion     5E...22 
Marshall    2F..23 
Meade*     7B  5 
Miami    4H  20 
Mitchell     3D..  14 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Jessamine    9R.12 
Johnson*     9X.17 
Knott*    11X...10 
Kenton     3R...70 
Knox     14U  22 
Larue*      ION..  10 
Laurel     12T...19 
Lawrence     8N.20 
Lee      10U  9 
Leslie    12Y  8 
Letcher*     12X.10 
Lewis    6V  16 
Lincoln     11R..17 
Livingston* 
12C  10 
Logan    14J  24 
Lvon     13D  9 
McCracken 
12B  35 
McCreary      148.. 
McLean*    10G.19 
Madison     10R.26 
Magoffln*    9W.13 
Marion     10O..16 
Marshall* 
14C  15 

Coun-              Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Orleans     10P.339 
Ouachita     2J..25 
Plaquemines 
HQ  12 
Polnte     Coupee 
8L  .    .            25 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Hampden 
2K.              231 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Becker    17F...18 
Beltrami     9J..19 
Bentoii*    26N..11 
Bigstone     27C..9 

Brown  "33  j"."  20 
Carlton*    19S..17 
Carver    310...  17 
Cass*     18L  11 
Chippewa    29J.13 
Chisago*    26S.13 
Clay     17B  19 
Clearwater* 
12H  6 

Coun-             Pop. 

Franklin*  Th°U8' 
19E  15 
George*      22P..6 
Greene*    20P...6 
Grenada     7K..15 
Hancock     25M.11 
Harrison    25N.34 
Hinds*      15G..63 
Holmes    11J...39 
Humphrey^     11J. 

Itawamba  "4Q!l4 
Jackson     25P..15 
Jasper*     16N..18 
Jefferson* 
18D  18 
Jefferson    Davis* 
18K  12 
Jones     18N  29 
Kemper*     12P.20 
Lafayette 
4L..         ...21 

Coun-              Pop. 
ty.            Thous 
Hickory*    6D      »' 
Holt    2A  14 
Howard    4E...15 
Howell     9G...   21 
Iron*     71...  ...g 
Jackson    4C..283 
Jasper     8C....89 
Jefferson*      61.27 
Johnson      5D..26 
Knox     2F  12 
Laclede     7F...17 
Lafayette      4C.80 
Lawrence      8C.26 
Lewis*      20... 
Lincoln    4H...17 
Linn*     2E 
Livingston     ' 
2D  .  .  ,             19 
McDonald*'" 
9C  13 

Hampshire 
2K                   6*5 

Middlesex 
4J  669 
Nantucket     5M.2 
Norfolk     4K..187 
Plymouth 
5L  14* 
Suffolk     4K.  .731 
Worcester 
3K  399 

MICHIGAN. 
Pop..  3.133.678 

Alcona*    13N...5 
Alger    5J  7 
Allegan     21F..32 
Alpena      12N..18 
Antrim     13H..15 
Arenac*     16M..9 
Baraga*     jlE...6 
Barry    21H....22 
Bay     17M  68 
Benzle     14F...10 
Berrien     23E..53 
Branch      23F.  .25 
Calhoun    22J..56 
Cass    23G  20 
Charlevoix 
1111  19 

Rapides    6U...44 
Red     River* 
4E  11 
Richland     2K.15 
Sabine*    5E...19 
Saint    Bernard* 
10Q  5 

Linn     5J  60 
Louisa     7J  12 
Lucas    7G  13 
Lyon     2A  14 
Madison     7G..15 
Mahaska    711..  29 
Marion     7G...22 
Marshall    5G..30 
Mills     7D  15 
Mitchell     2G..13 
Monona    5  A...  16 
Monroe     7G...25 
Montgomery 
7C                   16 

Morris     4F....12 
Morton     6H  1 
Nemaha    2F...19 
Neosho     6G...23 
Ness*      5C  5 
Norton    2C  11 
Osage*    4G  19 
Osborne    3D...  12 
Ottawa    3E  11 
Pawnee     5C  8 
Phillips    2C...14 
Pottawatomie 

Saint      Charles* 

100  11 

Saint    Helena* 

Cook*     4X  1 
Cottonwood 
36H.                 12 

Saint    James 
9N  23 
Saint    John    the 
Baptist*    9O.14 
Saint   Landry 
8J  66 
Saint    Martin 
9K     .             23 

Crow    Wing 
20M.........16 
Dakota    32R...25 
Dodge*     36R..12 
Douglas    24G..17 
Faribault   37N.19 
Fillmore     38V.  25 
Freeborn    38P.22 
Goodhue     338.31 
Grant*    23D  9 
Hennepin 
30Q  333 
Houston     38V.  14 
Hubbard     16J..9 
Isanti*    26Q...12 
Itasca    13O...17 
Jackson    38H..14 
K  ana  bee*     24Q.4 
Kandiyohl 
291  18 
Kittson*     6B...9 
Koochiching 
8O  6 
Lacqui   Parle 
29D  15 
Lake     13X  8 
Le   Sueur  34O.18 
Lincoln*     38C..9 
Lyon     38F  15 
McLeod     31M.18 
Mahnomen* 
14F  3 
Marshall    8D..16 
Martin     38K..17 
Meeker     28L..17 
Mille    Lacs 
24O  10 
Morrison    23M.24 
Mower     38T...22 
Murray*     35F.11 
Nicollet     33L..14 
Nobles     38F...15 
Norman    14D.  .13 
Olmsted     36U.22 
Ottertail     20F.46 
Pine     23T  15 
Pipestone     35C.9 
Polk     12D  36 
Pope     260....  12 
Ramsey    29R.223 
Red    Lake 
11D..     .        15 

Macon     2F 
Madison      7J  'll 
Maries*    6G.     10 
Marion     2O. 
Mercer      ID 
Miller*      6F'    ': 
Mississippi    ' 
8K  H 

Lamar*     21M.11 
Lauderdale 
14P  46 

Muscatine    6J.29 
O'Brien    2B...17 
Osceola     2B  3 
Page      8C  24 
Palo   Alto   2D.13 
Plymouth     3A.23 
Pocahontas 
3D  14 

Pratt    6D  11 
Rawlins*    2A...6 
Reno     6B  37 
Republic*     2E.17 
Rice    5D  15 
Riley     3F  15 
Rooks    3C  11 
Rush*     5C  7 
Russell     4D...10 
Saline     4B  20 
Scott*     4B  3 
Sedgwick    6E..73 
Seward     7B....4 
Shawnee    3O..61 
Sheridan*    3B..5 
Sherman    3A...4 
Smith     2D....15 
Stafford      6D..12 
Stanton*      7A..1 
Stevens*    7B.  ..30 
Sumner    7B...30 
Thomas    3  A  5 
Trego    4C  5 
Wabaunsee 
4F  12 
Wallace*    4  A...  2 
Washington 
2B                   20 

Saint    Mary 

Martin*    9Z....7 
Mason    5U....18 
Meade*     8L  9 
12O      28 

Saint    Tammany 

19H  13 
Leake*      12E..18 
Lee    5P  28 
Leflore      8H...36 
Lincoln     18G..28 
Lowndea     8Q..30 
Madison    13J..33 
Marion     20K..15 
Marshall*    2L.26 
Monroe     7P...35 
Montgomery 

Neoshoba'  '12N.17 
Newton     14N..23 
Noxubee     IIP.  28 
Oktlbbeha    90.19 
Panola*     4J...31 
Pearl    River 
22L  10 
Perry*    JON....  7 
Pike      21O  37 
Pontotoc    5N..19 
Prentiss    3P...16 
Quitman*     5O.11 
Rankin*     15J..23 
Scott      14L....16 
Sharkey*     12B.15 
Simpson*    16K.17 
Smith*      16L..16 
Sunflower     9F.28 
Tallahatchie 
6O  29 

Tangipahoa 
SO                  .29 

Moniteau     5F.14 
Monroe     3O...18 
Montgomery 
4H  15 

»aMad^*'12 

New9Sn"9c:::2? 
oSSF  .1?:B 

Osage*      50...  14 
Ozark*      9F...11 
Pemlscot    6L..19 
Perry     7J  14 
Pettis     5D...   33 
Phelps    60... 
Pike*      3H...22 
Platte*     SB...  14 
Polk    7D  21 
Pulaski*     7F..11 
Putnom    IE     .14 
Rails*    SH.. 
Randolph     3F.'26 
Ray     3C           21 

Menifee*    9U...6 
Mercer    10Q...14 
Metcalfe* 
13N  10 
Monroe*     14N.13 
Montgomery 
Morgan*     9W.16 
Muhlenberg 
Nelson    9O  16 
Nicholas     7T..10 
Ohio*    11H  27 
Oldham    7O  7 
Owen     6Q.....14 
Owsley*    11U...T 
Pendleton     58.11 
Perry*     12W.  .11 
Pike    11X  31 
Powell*    9U  6 
Pulaski     13R..35 
Robertson     6T..4 
Rockcastle 
118  14 
Rowan    7V  9 
Russell*     13P.10 
fcott     7R  16 
Shelby    7O  18 
Simpson     14K.11 
Spencer*    8O...7 
Taylor     11O...11 
Todd     14O  16 
Trigg     14E  14 
Trimble*    6O...6 
Union     10B...19 
Warren    15K..80 
Washington 
10P              .  .19 

Tensas*     4M..17 
Terrebonne 

Polk    6F  110 
Pottawattomle 
7B  55 
Poweshlek    6H.19 
Rlnggold    8B..12 
Sac  i    4C             16 

UN  28 
Union*     1H.  ..20 
Vermilion    10J.26 
Vernon     6F...17 
Washington 
10L                18 

Chippe'wa"'5P!24 
Clare    16K  9 
Clinton     20K..23 
Crawford     13K.3 
Delta      7H  30 
Dickinson    7F.20 
Eaton     21  J  30 
Emmet    9O  18 
Genesee      20M.64 
Gladwln*     16K.8 
Gogeblc    5A...23 
Grand    Traverse 
13H  23 
Graiiot     18K..28 
Hlllsdale    23K.29 
Houghton     3E.88 
Huron     17O...34 
Ingham    21K..53 
Ionia    20J  33 
losco     15N  9 
Iron     6E  15 
Isabella      17K.23 
Jackson     22L.  .54 
Kalamazoo 
22G  SO 

Scott    6K  60 
Shelby    6B....16 
Sioux    2A  25 
Story     5B  24 
Tama    5H  22 
Taylor    8D  16 
Union     7B....16 
Van  Buren    81.15 
Wapello     7H..37 
Warren    7P.  ..18 
Washington 
71  19 

Webster    2F...19 
West     Baton 
Rouge*    8M.12 
West    Carroll* 
1L  6 
West    Fellciana* 
7L  13 
Winn    4H  18 

MAINE. 
Pop.,  782.191 

Androscoggin 
5G  ..."....59 

Wayne    8F....16 
Webster      4E..34 
Winnebago 
2F....  11 
Wmneshick 
21  21 
Woodburv    4  A.  67 
Worth     20  9 
Wright    3F....17 
KANSAS. 
Pop.,  1,874,195 
Allen  -  6O  27 
Anderson     5G.13 
Atchison    3G..28 
Barber    7D  9 
Barton     5D...17 
Bourbon     6H.  .24 
Brown     2O  21 
Butler     6F....23 
Chase*      5F  7 
Chautauqua 
7F  11 
Cherokee    7H..38 
Cheyenne*     2A.4 
Clark*     7C  4 
Clay    2B  15 
Cloud    2E  18 
Coffey     2O  15 
Comanche* 
7C  3 
Cowley    7E....31 
Crawford     7H.51 
Decatur    2B  8 
Dickinson     4E.24 
Donlphan* 
SSG  14 
Douglas    4O...24 
Edwards     6C...7 
Elk    7F  10 
Ellis    4C  12 
Ellsworth     4D.10 
Finney     6B  6 
Ford    6B  11 
Franklin    4G..20 
Geary    4F  12 
Gove*      4B  6 
Graham*    8C...8 
Grant*    6A  1 
Gray*    6B  3 
Greeley     5A....1 
Greenwood 
6F                   16 

Reynolds*      7H.9 
Rlpley      91....  18 
St.     Charles 
4L  24 
St.    Clair    6D.16 
Ste.    Oenevieve 
8J  10 
St.     Francois 
71  35 
St.    Louis*   51.82 
St.    Louis    City 
5J  687 
Saline     4E....29 
Schuyler*     IF..  9 
Scotland     IF..  11 
Scott*     8K....22 
f  hannon*    8H.11 
Shelby*    2G...14 
Stoddard      9J.27 
Stone*      9D...11 
Sullivan      IB..  18 
Taney*      9E  9 
Texas*      80...  21 
Vernon     7C...28 
Warren*     4H...9 
Washington* 
61...         ...13 
Wayne*      81...  IS 
Webster      8B..17 
Worth     1C  8 
Wright*    8F...18 

MONTANA. 
Pop.,  486,376 

Beaverhead 
14F  
Big    Horn    13S.. 
Blaine    3O  
Broadwater* 
11J  3 

Wichita*    5A...2 
Wilson    7G  19 
Woodson    6G...9 
Wyandotte 
3H      1           100 

Aroostook     6B.74 
Cumberland 
4O  112 
Franklin    4B..19 
Hancock    7E...S5 
Kennebec     5F.62 
Knox     6F  28 
Lincoln     6G...18 
Oxford    4F....36 
Penobscot 
6D  85 

Fagadahoc* 
5G  18 
Somerset    5D..36 
Waldo     6F  23 
Washington 
8B."      42 

KENTUCKY. 
Pop.,    2,408,547 
Adair    ISO  16 
Allen     14L  14 
Anderson     8Q.10 
Ballard*     13  A.  12 
Barren     13M..25 
Bath*     18U...13 
Bell     14U  28 
Boone     4Q  9 
Bourbon     78..  17 
Boyd     6Y  23 
Boyle    10Q....14 
Bracken*    5T  .  .  10 
Breathitt    10Y.17 
Breckenridge* 
9K  21 

Kalkaska     13J..8 
Kent     20O...159 
Keweenaw      2F.7 
Lake*    160  4 
Lapeer    19N...26 
Leelanau* 
12G  10 
Lenawee     24L.47 
Livingston 
21M  17 
Luce    5N  4 
Mackinac     7O..9 
Macomb      21P.32 
Manistee     15F.26 
Marquette    5H.46 
Mason     16E.  .  .21 
Mecosta     17H.19 
Menominee 
10O  25 

Tlppah*     2N..14 
Tlshomlngo 
2R  13 
Tunica*      2O..18 
Union     3N....18 
Warren     14E..37 
Washington 
9D  48 
Wayne*    18P..14 
Webster*     8M.14 
Wilkinson 
21C  18 
Winston     10M.17 
Yalobusha* 
6K  21 
Yazoo      12F.  ..43 
MISSOURI. 
Pop..  3.448.498 
Adair      IF....  22 
Andrew     2B...15 
Atchison    1A..13 
Audrain    4Q...21 
Barry*    9C....23 
Barton    7C  16 
Bates     6C  25 
Renton*     6D..14 
Bellinger*     8J.14 
Boone      4F  30 
Buchanan    SB.  93 
Butler    91  20 
Caldwell*     3C.14 
Callaway    4G..24 
Camden*    6E..11 
Cape    Girardeau 
7K  27 

Wayne    14O...17 
Webster*     11E.20 
Whitley     14S..31 
Wolfe*      9V  9 
Woodford    8R.12 

LOUISIANA. 
Pop.,  1.884,778 
Acadia    9J  31 
Allen     8G  
Ascension    9N  .  27 
Assumption 
10M  24 
Avoyelles    6J..34 
Beauregard    A.D. 
Bienville     2G.  .21 
Bossier*     2D..21 
Caddo     2D  58 
Calcasieu      9F.62 
Caldwell*    3J...8 
Cameron*     10F.4 
Catahoula* 
4K  10 
Claiborne     1G.25 
Concordia    5L.14 
DeSoto     4D...27 
East    Baton 
Rouge     8M..34 
East   Carroll 
1M                 .11 

Redwood    33H.18 
Renville*     31J.23 
Rice    33Q  25 
Rock     37C  10 
Roseau*     5F..11 
St.    Louis 
12S  163 
Scott     32P  14 
Sherburne* 
27O                    8 

York*     5H  68 
MARYLAND. 
Pop.,  1,348.539 
Alleghany    4D.62 
Anne    Arundel 
5L  39 
Baltimore 
3K                 123 

Bullitt*      8N...9 
Butler*    12J...15 
Caldwell     12E.14 
Calloway     15C.19 
Campbell     3R.59 
Carlisle    13A...9 
Carroll    5P  8 
Carter*     7X.  .  .21 
Casey    IIP....  15 
Christian    14F.38 
Clark     88  17 
Clay*    12U  17 
Clinton     14P...8 
Crittenden 
11D  18 
Cumberland* 
10O  9 

Midland     17L.14 
Mlssaukee* 
15J      10 

Sibley     32M...15 
Stearns     26K..47 
Steele    36Q....16 
Stevens     26E...8 
Swift     28G  12 
Todd     23  J  23 
Traverse    25C..18 
Wabasha    34O.18 
Wadena     20J...8 
Waseca     36O..13 
Washington 
29B                 26 

Baltimore 
City     4K...558 
Calvert*     6K..10 
Caroline     5N..19 
Carroll     2H.  .  .33 
Cecil     2N  23 
Charles*      6J..16 
Dorchester 
6M       29 

Monroe     24N.  .32 
Montcalm 
19J  32 

Montmorency* 
12L  3 

Newaygo     ISO.  19 
Oakland     21N.49 
Oceana      17F..18 
Ogemow    15L.  .  .8 
Ontonagon     4C.8 
Osceola*     17H.17 
Oscoda*    13L.  ..2 
Otsego    12K....6 
Ottawa    19F...45 
Presque    Isle* 
8R  11 
Roscommon 
14K                  2 

Frederick     3Q.52 
Garrett     5B...30 
Harford    2L.  ..27 
Howard     3J...16 
Kent     4M  16 
Montgomery 

Prince"  Georges* 
5J                    36 

Watonwan 

Daviess     10H.  .41 
Edmondson* 
12L  10 
Elliott*    8W  9 
Estill*     10T...12 
Fayette     8R...47 
Fleming     7U..16 
Floyd    10Y  18 
Franklin     7Q.  .21 
Fulton    15A...14 
Gallatin*     5Q..4 
Garrard      10R.11 
Grant*    5R  10 
Graves    14B...33 
Grayson     11L.  .19 
Green*    12O.  .  .11 
Greenup*     6X.18 
Hancock     9G...8 
Hardin    10M..22 
J'arlan*     14W.10 
Harrison     78..  16 
Hart*     12M...18 
Henderson 
9F  29 
Henry*     6P...13 
Hlckman    14  A.  11 
Hopkins      12F.34 
Jackson*     11T.10 
Jefferson     7N.2R2 

Wilkln    20B....9 
Wlnona    36X..33 
Wright    29N...28 
Yellow    Medi- 
cine   31F...15 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Pop.,     2.001.466 

Adams    19G...25 
Alcorn     IP  18 
Amite*      20E..22 
Attala     11L.  ..28 
Benton*     2M..10 
Bolivar*     7E..48 
Calhoun*      6L.17 
Carroll*     9J...23 
Chickasaw 
6N             '      22 

Carbon     14O..13 
Carter     13Z  
Cascade     7J...28 
Chouteau     5  L.I  7 

Dawson    7X...13 
Deerlodge 

Fallen    IO'Y!!!.. 
Fergus    7O.  .  .   17 
Flathead     5D  18 
Gallatin     13J.  1' 
Garfleld     7T.     .  . 
Glacier     3G..   .. 
Granite    10F.   .2 
Hill     2M  
Jefferson*     111.5 
Lewis    &    Clark 
8H    21 
Lincoln*    3B...3 
Madison*    141..  7 
McCone    6V.  .... 
Meagher*    10K.4 
Mineral    8B  
Missoula    8D..23 
Mussolshell     10P 
Park    14L.....10 
Phillips    4R  
Pondera     4H.... 

Carroll    3D  23 
Carter*     8H....5 
Cass     5C  22 

East    Fell  clan  a* 
7M  20 
Evangeline* 

Somerset      8O.'  26 
Talbot    5M....19 
Washington 
2F                   48 

Cedar*    7C  16 
Chflriton*     3E.23 
Christian*    8D.15 
Clark      1G  12 
Clay     3C     .    ..20 

Franklin*    3K.11 
Grant    5G  15 
Iberia     10K...31 
Iberville     9M..30 
Jackson*    3H..13 
Jefferson     IIP.  18 
Jefferson 
Davis    9O  
La    Salle*    5J.  .9 
Lafayette    9  J  .  .  28 
Lafourche 
ION  33 
LaSalle     5J  
Lincoln    2H...18 
Livingston 

Madison'*"  2M!lO 
Morehouse* 
IK      18 

Saglnaw    18M.89 
St.    Clair   20P.52 
St.     Joseph* 
23G  25 
Sanilac*     18P.33 
Schoolcraft 
7L                     8 

Hamilton     6  A..  3 
Harper     7D...14 
Harvey     6E...19 
Haskell*     7A..f9 

Clinton     3C...15 
Cole     5F  21 
Cooper    4E  20 
Crawford*    6H.13 
Dade     6C  15 
Dallas*     7E...13 
Daviess     2C...17 
Dekalb    2C  12 
Dent      7G  13 
Dunkin     6K...30 
Douglas*    8F..16 
Franklin*    5H.29 
Gasconade   5H.12 
Gentry     1C  16 
Greene    8D....63 
Grundy     2D...16 
Harrison     1C..  20 
Henry     5D  27 

Wlcom'co     7O.26 
Worcester     8P.21 

Pop..  3.832,790 
Barnstable 
5L                   27 

Shlawassee 

Jefferson*    "6G.15 
Jewell     2D....18 
Johnson   4H...18 
Kearny*     6  A...  3 
Klngman     6D.13 
Klowa     6C  6 
Labette     7G...31 
Lane*     5B  2 
Leavenworth 
3H  41 
Lincoln     4D...10 

Tuscola     ISO..  34 
Van    Buren 
22G  33 
Washtenaw 
22M  44 
Wavne    22O..531 
Wexford     15H.20 
MINNESOTA. 
Pop..    2,345,287 
Altkin    10P....16 
Anoka     28Q...12 

Choctaw*    9M.14 
Claiborne    17E.17 
Clarke*     16P..21 
Clay    8P  20 
Coahoma    5G..34 
Copiah    17O...35 
Covlngton 
18L  16 

Berkshire 
2K  105 
Bristol     4L...318 
Dukes     5M  4 
Essex    4K  436 
Franklin    2K..43 

Nitehitoches 
4F  36 

De    Soto*    2.T..23 
Forrest     20M..20 
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Coun-  Pop. 

ty.  Thous. 

Powder   Blver 

13W     

Powell    9G 5 

Prairie    9VV 

Ravalli  11D..11 
Bichland  5Y. . . . 

Roosevelt    4X 

Rosebud  10T..T 
Sanders  6B...3 
Sheridan  2X.... 
Silverbow  12G.56 
Stillwater  12O.. 
Sweet  Grass 

12M    4 

Teton*    611 9 

Toole     31 

Treasure  LOS... 
Valley  3U....13 
Wheatland  10M. 

Wibaux    8Z 

Yellowstone 

12Q     22 

NEBRASKA. 

Pop..  1.296.877 

Adams    7H 20 

Antelope  41...  14 
Banner*  6A...1 

Elaine*     4F 1 

Boone  51..... 13 
Box  Butte  4B.6 

Boyd*     2H 8 

Brown     3F 6 

Buffalo     7G...21 

Burt     4K 12 

Butler      6J 15 

Cass     6L 19 

Cedar     3J 15 

Chase*  7D....3 
Cherry  2E...10 
Cheyenne  6B..4 

Clay     71 15 

Colfax  5J....11 
Cumlng  4K...13 
Custer  5F....25 

Dakota     3K 6 

Dawes     2B 8 

Dawson    7F...15 

Deuel*    6B 1 

Dixon  3K....11 
Dodge  5K....23 
Douglas  5L..168 

Dundy*    8D 4 

Fillmore  7J...14 
Franklin*  8G.10 
Frontier*  7E..8 
Furnas*  8F...12 

Gage     7K 30 

Garden*  5C...3 
Garfleld*  5G...3 
Gosper*  7F...4 

Grant*      4D 1 

Greeley*     5H...8 

Hall    6H 20 

Hamilton  61.. i3 
Harlan  8G....9 

Hayes*     7D 3 

Hitchcock*    8D.5 

Holt    3H 15 

Hooker  4D...t9 
Howard  6H.JR 
Jefferson  8J..16 
Johnson  7K.  10 
Kearney  7G  ...t» 
Keith*  6C....3 
Keya  Paha*  • 

3F     3 

Klmball*   6A...1 

Knox*    31 18 

Lancaster  6K.73 
Lincoln  6E...15 

Logan*     5E 1 

Loup*     4G 2 

McPherson  5D.2 
Madison  41...  19 
Merrlck  61...  10 
Morrill*  5  A...  4 

Nance    51 8 

Nemaha  7L...13 
Nuckolls*  81.13 

Otoe     7L 19 

Pawnee  6E...10 
Perkins*  60...  2 
Phelps  TO....  10 

Pierce    41 10 

Platte     5J 19 

Polk   61....... 10 

Red    Willow 

8E     11 

Richardson 

8L     IT 

Rock*      30 13 

Saline     7K 17 

Sarpy*     61 9 

Saunders  6K.21 
Scotts  Bluff* 

4A       8 

f-eward    6J 15 

Sheridan*  3B..7 
Sherman*  4G..8 

Sioux*    3A 5 

Stanton     4J 7 

Thayer     8J 14 

Thomas*  4E...1 
Thurston*  4K.  .8 

Valley     5G 9 

Washington 

5L       13 

""ivrte  4J....10 
Webster  4H..12 
Wheeler  4H..2 
York  6J 18 


NEVADA. 
.    Pop..    114.742 

Coun-  Pop. 

ty.  Thous. 

Churchill*    10E.2 
Clark     22P  .....  y, 

Douglas*    12B..1 
Elko      5N  .....  .8 

Esmaraldft* 

14E     ........  9 

Eureka*     12B..1 
Humboldt    5G..6 
Lander*     10I...1 
Lincoln*     16R..3 
Lyon*     11B  ____  3 

Nye    15J  .......  7 

Pershing    5G  ---- 

Storey     11B....3 

Washoe  10B..17 
White  Pine 

IIP     ........  T 

HAM  plm  RE. 

Pop..  446,352 
Bellknap    4H..21 
Carroll    4G  ____  16 

Cheshire     3J...30 
Coos    3H  ......  30 

Graf  ton  3G...41 
Hlllsboro  3J.126 
Merrlmae  3H.53 
Buckingham 

*1>     ........  52 

Strafford  5E..38 
Sullivan  5B..19 

NEW    JERSEY. 
Pop..  3.080.371 

Atlantic  20K.71 
Bergen  4P...138 
Burlington* 
..15K  .....  6« 
Camden  6G..142 
Cape  May 

24H    .    .....  19 

Cumberland 

21F       ......  55 

Essex  6N...512 
Gloucester 

18F     .......  37 

Hudson  7O..537 
Hunterdon 

9G     ........  33 

Mercer  12J..125 
Middlesex 

10L     ......  114 

Monmouth 

12N       ......  94 

Morris     6L....74 

Ocean     15N...21 
Passaic     4N..215 
Salem     19D...26 
Somerset    9K..38 
Sussex     2J  ____  26 

Union  8N...140 
Warren  6G...43 

NEW     MEXICO. 
Pop..  437.015 

Bernalillo    6F.2S 
Chaves      10L..18 
Coif  ax    3K  ____  16 

Curry    7N  .....  11 

Debaca  8L  ...... 

Dona    Ana 
12F      ......  12 

Eddy    12M  ____  12 

Grant    lit'  ----  14 

Guadalupe  7K  10 
Lea      11M  ...... 

Lincoln    9H  ____  7 

Luna     12D  .....  3 

McKinlpy     5C.12 
Mora     5TC  .....  12 

Otero      11H.  ..  7 
«N.  ____  14 


Pop. 


Essex  4Y....33 
Franklin  2V..  45 
Fulton  10TT...44 
Genesee  11G..37 
Greene  15V.  .30 
Hamilton*  7U.4 
Herldmer  88..  56 
Jefferson  5P..80 
Kings  6F.  .1.634 
Livingston  12.38 
Madison*  11R.39 
Monroe  101.283 
Montgomery 

11V  ...57 

Nassau  5H...83 
New  York 

5F  ____  2,762 
Niagara  9E..S2 
Oneida  10B..154 
Onondaga 

HO  .....  200 
Ontario  11  J.  .52 
Orange  ID..  116 
Orleans  9O...32 
Osweko  80...  71 
Otsego  12S...47 
Putnam  1G..14 
Queens  5O..284 
Kensselaer 

12Y     ......  122 

Richmond  6E.85 
Rockland*  2E.40 
Saratoga  10X.61 
Schenectady 

12W      ......  88 

Schoharie* 

13V       ......  23 

Schuyler  14L.14 
Seneca*  12L..26 
Steuben  15.T..83 


Pop. 

Thous. 


!  uffolk  5J 96 

Sullivan  18T.S3 
Tioga  15N....25 
Tompklns- 

14N  33 

UUter  17V....  91 
Warren*  7X..32 
Washington 

9Y 47 

Wayne  10K...50 


Quay 

R!° 


Ttnopevelt  8M.12 
Sandoval  5F  .8 
San  .Tuan  3C..8 


Tanta    Fe    5G.14 

Sierra     10K 3 

Soeorra     9F.  ..14 

Taos    3H :12 

Torrence  7H..10 
Union  4N  ..11 
Valencia  7D..13 

NEW     YORK. 
Pop..      10.646,989 

Albany  13X  173 
Allegheny 

15H  41 

Broome  15P..78 
Cataraugus 

15K  75 

Cayuua  11M..67 
Chautauqua 

15C  105 

Chemung  15M.54 
Chenango 

13Q  35 

Clinton  IX...  48 
Columbia  15X.43 
Portland  ISO  29 
•p-iawnrn  IRS  45 
Dutchess  17X.87 


Wyoming  "isG.  31 
Yates  13K...18 

NO.  CAROLINA. 
Pop..  2.466.025 

Alamance  3K.28 
Alexander* 

4D     11 

Allegheny* 

SD 7 

Anson  8H....25 

Ashe*  2B 17 

Avery*  11J 

Beaufort  5U.30 
Bertie*  3T.  ..23 
Blaclen*  9N..18 
Brunswick 

IIP  14 

Buncombe 

13H  49 

Burke  5B 21 

Cabarrus  6F..26 
Caldwell  4B..20 
Camden*  2W..5 
Carteret  9V..  13 
Caswell*  2K..14 
Catawba  5C..27 
Chatham  5L.  .22 
Cherokee* 

15B  14 

Chowan*  SV..11 

riav  15C 3 

Cleveland  6B.29 
Columbus 

UN  28 

Craven  7T...25 
Cumberland 

Currituck'*' '  -2X.7 

Dare*     4Y 4 

Davidson      5H.29 

Davie      4F 13 

Duplin  7Q....25 
Durham  3M..35 
Edgecombe  4B.32 
Forsythe  3G . .  47 
Franklin  3O..24 
Gaston  6D...37 
Gates*  3U....10 
Graham  14C..4 
Granville  2N.25 
Greene*  6R...13 
Guilford  31..  60 
Halifax*  2R.  .37 
Harnett*  6M.22 
Haywood  13G.21 


Coun- 
ty. 

Lincoln 

McDowell  12J.13 
Macon*  15E..12 
Madison*  12G.20 
Martin  4T...17 
Mecklenburg 

7E     67 

Mitchell*  11J.17 
Montgomery 

61      ........14 

Lewis    7R 24 

Moore*     6K...17 

Nash*     3Q 33 

New    Hanover 

11R       32 

Northampton* 

28     22 

Onslow*  98..  14 
Orange*  3L..15 
Pamlico*  7V... 9 
Pasquotank 

2W    16 

Fender*  9Q...15 
Perquimans 

3W      11 

Person   2M 17 

Pitt      58 36 

Polk     14J 7 

Randolph  51.. 29 
Richmond  8L.19 
Robeson  9L.  ..51 
Rockingham 

Rowan  5F.'.'.'. 37 
Rutherford 

6A  2S 

Sampson  8O..29 
Scotland  8K..15 

Stanly  6G 19 

Stokes*  2H...20 

Surry  2F 29 

Swain*  13E...10 
Transylvania* 

14G  1 

Tyrrell*  4X....5 

Union  8F 33 

Vance  2O 19 

Wake  4N 63 

Warren*  2P..20 
Washington  "* 

4V  11 

Watauga*  3A.13 

Wayne  6P 35 

Wllkes  3D 30 

Wilson  5Q....28 
Yadkin*  3F..15 
Yancey*  111..  12 

NO.     DAKOTA. 

Pop.,   791,437 

Adams     5 

Barnes  20N..18 
Benson*  16H.12 
Billings*  3M..10 
Bottlneau 

13D       17 

Bowman*     3R..4 

Burke*     7D 9 

Burleigh     11D.13 

Cass      24N 33 

Cavalier     19D.15 

Dickey     19S 9 

Divide*     3D 6 

Dunn*     61 5 

Eddy*  17J....4 
Emmons*  13Q.  .9 

Foster     17L 5 

Grand    Forks.. 2 7 

Grant      9Q 

Griggs     20L 6 

Hettinger*  6P.6 
Kidder*  14Q..5 
Lamoure*  19Q.10 

Logan*    15P 6 

McHenry* 

13F       17 

Mclntosh*  16R.7 
McKenzie*  4J..5 
McLean*  11L.14 

Mercer*    9L 4 

Morton  110. .  .25 
Mountrail*  8Q.8 
Nelson  19H...10 
Oliver*  10M. .  .3 
Pembina*  22C.14 

Pierce     14F 9 

Ramsey  17G..15 
Ransom  21P..10 
Renville*  9D...7 
Richland  25Q.19 
Rolette*  15D..9 
22R..9 


Coun-  Pop. 

ty.  Thous. 

Auglalze  ID..  31 
Belmont  8E..76' 

Brown    2H 24 

Butler     1G 70 

Carroll   8D 15 

Champaign 

2E     26 

Clark     2F 66 

Clermont  1H..29 
Clinton  2G..13 
Columbiana 

8D     76 

Coshocton  6E.30 
Crawford  4D..34 
Cuyahoga  6B.637 
Darke  IE....  42 
Defiance  IB...  2 
Delaware  4E.37 

Erie     4B 38 

FairfleJd  5F..39 
Fayette  3G...21 
Franklin  4F.221 
Fulton  2B....23 

Gallia      51 25 

Geauga     7  A...  14 

Greene    2F 29 

Guernsey  7F..42 
Hamilton  1H.460 
Hancock  3C..37 
Hardin  3D..  30 
Harrison  8E..19 

Henry     2B 25 

Highland  3H.28 
Hocking  5G..23 
Holmes  6D..17 

Huron     5B 34 

Jackson  5H...30 
Jefferson  8E..65 
Knox  5E  ....30 
lLake  7A....22 
Lawrence  51..  39 
Licking  5E..55 

Logan     2E 30 

Loraln    6B 76 

Lucas    3 A 192 

Madison  3F..19 
ftlahonlng 

8C       116 

Marlon  4D...33 
Medina  6C..23 
Meigs  6H 
Mercer  1D.. 
Miami  IB 
Monroe  . 
Montgomery 

Morgan  "6F...16 
Morrow  4D...16 
Muskingum 

5K     57 

Noble      7F. 


Ottawa  4B...5 
Paulding  1C..S 
Perry  5F....5 


Pickaway     4G.26 
Pike      4H  .....  15 

Portage      7C..30 
Preble      IF...  23 
Putnam     2C.  ..29 
Richland    5D..47 
Ross    4G  ......  40 

Sandusky     4B.35 
Scioto      41....  48 

Seneca    4C  ----  42 

Shelby    2E....24 

Stark    7D  ____  122 

Summit    7C..108 
Trumbull     8B.52 


12K.8 


16 

Hertford*     2U.15 

J'oke*     8K 

Hyde*  5X....8 
Iredell  5E....34 
Jac's-m  14F..12 
Johnson  5O...41 

Jones*       78 8 

Lee       <>T 11 

Lenoir     7R 22 


Sargent* 
Sheridan* 

Sioux      9    

Slope      2P 

Stark  5N....12 
Steele*  21K...7 
Stutsman  18N.18 

Towner    16E 8 

Tralll  23L....12 
Walsh  22F...19 
Ward  10G....25 
Wells*  15K..11 
Wiliams  3J..14 

OHIO. 
Pop..     5.273,814 

Adams     31 24 

Allen  2D....56 
Ashland  5C..22 
Ashtabula  3  A.  59 
Athens  6G..47 


Union     3E....21 

Van    Wert    1C.29 
Vinton   5H  ----  13 

Warren     1G...24 
Washington 
7G      .  ......  45 

Wayne    6D  ----  38 

Williams    IB..  25 
Wood      3B....46 

Wyandot    3C..20 

OKLAHOMA. 
Pop..    2,377.629 

Adair*    16D...10 
Alfalfa    6A  ____  18 

Atoka    121  ____  13 

Beaver*     6J...13 
Beckham    2F..19 
Elaine    6D....17 

Bryant    12J...29 
Canadian     7E.23 
Caddo     6F  ____  35 

Carter     91....  25 

Cherokee    15D.16 
Choctaw     14J..21 
Clmarron*    1J..4 
Cleveland     9G.18 
Coal    12H  .....  15 

Comanche    6H.39 
Cotton     61....... 

Craig    ISA  ____  17 

Creek     12D....26 

Custer*     4E...23 
Delaware    16B.11 
Dewey*    4D  .  .  .  14 
Ellis*     1C  .....  15 

Garfleld     7B..33 
Garvin    9H....26 

Grady     7G....30 

Grant    7  A  .....  18 

Greer     2G  .....  16 

Harmon*     1G.11 


Coun-  Pop. 

ty.  Thoui. 

Harper*  1A...8 
Haskell*  12G.18 
Hughes  12G..24 
Jackson  2H..23 
Jefferson  71...  17 
Johnston  101.16 

Kay  9A 26 

Kingfisher  7D.18 
Kiowa  4G....17 
Latimer  15G.  .11 
Leflore  16G...29 

Love  9G 10 

Lincoln  10D..34 
Logan  BD'.  ...81 
Marshall  10J.11 

Major  5C 15 

Mayes  15C...13 
McClain  9G..15 
McCurtaln 

16J  20 

Mclntosh  14E.20 
Murray  9H...12 
.Muskogee  14D.52 

Noble  9B 14 

Notawa  14A..14 
Okfuskee  12E.19 
Oklahoma  9E.85 
Okmulgee  13E.21 
Osage  11B....20 
Ottawa  16A..15 
Pawnee  11C..17 

Payne  9C 23 

Pittsburg  13G.47 
Pontotoc  10H.24 
Pushmataha 

Pottawatomie 

10F     43 

Roger  Mills*  2D 
Rogers  14B.  ..17 
Stephens  7H..22 
Seminole  11F.19 
Sequoyah  16E.25 

Texas     3J 14 

Tillman     4H..18 

Tulsa    13C 34 

Wagoner  14D.22 
Washington 

13A     17 

Washita  3F.  .25 
Woods  4  A....  17 
Woodward  3B.16 

OREGON. 
Pop..  888,243 

Baker     7W 18 

Benton    8F 10 

Clackamas  51.29 
Clatsop  2E...16 
Columbia  2G.10 
Coos  13D....17 
Orook  9M....9 
Curry  17D....2 
Deschutes  11M. . 
Douglas  13G..19 

Gilllam     4O 3 

Grant*      88 5 

Harney*  148..  4 
Hood  River  4K.8 
Jackson*  17G.25 
Jefferson  7N. . . . 
Josephine  17E.9 
Klamath  17K.8 

Lake      16N 4 

Lane  10H....33 
Lincoln  7D...5 

Linn     81 22 

Malheur  13W.8 
Marion  6H..39 
Morrow*  4Q.  .4 


Coun-  Pop. 

ty.  Thous. 

Dauphin  14Q.13S 


Krie  3C  .....  115 
Fayette  16D.167 
Forest*  7F....9 
Franklin  16M.59 
Fulton*  16L.  .9 
Greene  17N...28 


226 

poik  6F::.:..i3 

Sherman  4N..4 
Tillamook  4E.20 
rmatilla  4T..20 

Union     4V 16 

Wallowa  3X.  .8 
Wasco  5L....16 
Washington 

3G     21 

Wheeler*  7P..2 
Yamhlll  5F..18 

PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Pop.,     8.798,067 

Adams  16O..34 
Ailegheny 

13C  1.018 

Armstrong 

HE  67 

Beaver  11B..78 
Bedford  15J..38 
Berks  13U..183 
Blair  131....  108 
Bradford  5R..54 
Bucks  13X....76 
Butler  10D..72 
Cambria  131.166 
Cameron  7K..7 
Carbon  10V..53 
Center  10M..43 
Chester  16V.109 
Clarion  8F..36 
Clearfleld  10J.93 
Clinton  9N..31 
Columbia  10R.48 
Crawford  6C.61 
Cumberland 

14O       54 


_._  38 

Indiana  12G..66 
Jefferson  9G..63 
Juniata*  12N.15 
Lackawanna 

7X  259 

Lancaster 

158  167 

Lawrence  9B.70 
Lebanon  138.59 
Lehigh  12  W.  118 
Luzerne  8U..343 
Lycoming  8P380 
McKean  5J..47 

Mercer  8B 77 

Mifflin  12N..27 
Monroe  10X..22 
Montgomery 

15W  7...169 
Montour  10R.14 
^Northampton 

11X  127 

Northumberland 

10Q  Ill 

Perry*  13O...24 
Philadelphia 

16X  ....1.549 

Pike*  8Z 8 

Potter  5L 29 

Schuylklll 

11T  207 

Snyder*  IIP.  16 
Somerset  15G.67 
Sullivan*  7B.11 
Susquehanna 

Tioga* 

Union      

Venango  7D.56 
Washington 

14B       14S 

Wayne  6W...29 
Westmoreland 

14E       231 

Wyoming     7U.15 

York    16Q 136 

RHODE 

ISLAND. 

Pop..  637.415 
Bristol     .     . .  .17 

Kent     36 

Newport      39 

Providence  ..424 
Washington  .24 
80.  CAROLINA. 
Pop..  1,660,934 
Abbeville  4D..34 

Aiken      6F 41 

Allendale  7G... 
Anderson  3D.  69 

Bamberg'V'H'.'.ia 
Barnwell  7G..34 
Beaufort  10J.  .30 
Berkeley  7L..23 
Calhoun  5J...16 
Charleston 

8M  88 

Cherokee  IF.  26 
Chester  2H.  .29 
Chesterfield* 

2L 26 

Clarendon  5L..32 
Colleton  8K.35 


ianna..37 

50.... 42 
10Q...16 


SO.      DAKOTA. 

Pop.,  735.434 

Coun-  Pop, 

ty.  Thou*. 

Armstrong* 

4B     ...  .....  t« 

Aurora*    60....  (5 

Beadle    6B  ____  15 

Bennett*    3D  ____ 

lioahonune 

7D     ........  11 

Brookings     8*1.14 
Brown    6A....^5 

Brule       5C  .....  6 

Duffalo*     5U..A 
Butte    IB  ......  4 

Campbell*      4A.5 
Charles    Mix.  .  14 
Clark      7B....1U 

Clay      8D  ......  a 

Codington    7  B.I  4 
Corson*    3  A  ____  a 

Custer*     1C  ____  4 

Davisou      6O..U 
Day     7A  ......  14 

Deuel*      8B  ____  7 

Dewey*     4  A  ____  1 

Douglas*     6C...6 
Edmunds*      5  A.  7 
Fall      River  1C.7 
Faulk*     5B....6 

Grant     8A....10 

Gregory*      6D.13 
Haakon      3B..., 
Hamlin*      7B..7 
Hand      6B  .....  7 

Hanson*     7C...6 
Harding     1A.  ..4 
Hughes     4B  ____  6 

Hutchinson*     .12 
Hyde     5B  ......  a 

Jackson     .3B.... 

Jerauld     6B  ____  5 

Kingsbury    7B.12 
Lake    7C  ......  10 

Lawrence   IB  .  .  19 
Lincoln      8C..12 
Lyman*    4C...10 
McCook     7C  ____  9 

McPherson* 

6A       ........  6 

Marshall*    7A.  .8 
Meade     IB  ----  12 

Mellette     4C...1 
Meyer      4C  ...... 

Miner     7C  .....  7 

Minnehaha 

8C     ........  29 

Moody      8B.  .  .  .8 

Pennington 

IB     ........  12 

Perkins    2  A...  11 
Potter*     5B  ____  4 

Roberts     7  A...  14 
Sanborn     6B...6 
Shannon     2C  ____ 

Spink     6B  ____  15 

Stanley*     4B..14 


Sully*     4B  .....  2 

4D  ......  2 

Tripp     5C  ......  8 


Todd 


.... 
Dillon     3N  ---- 


Edgefield  5F..28 
Fairfleld  3H..29 
Florence  4M..35 
Georgetown 

6O  22 

Greenville  2D.68 
Greenwood  4E.34 
Hampton*  9H.25 

Horry  5O 26 

Kershaw*  3K.27 
Lancaster  2J..26 
Laurens  3F.  .41 

Lee  4L 25 

Lexington* 

5H  32 

Marion  4N..20 
Marlboro  3M.31 
Newberry  4G..34 
Oconee  2B....27 
Orangeburg 

6J  55 

Pickens*  2C..25 
Richland  4J.55 
Saluda*  4F..20 
Spartanburg 

2F  ....T...83 
Sumter  5L...38 

Union  2G 29 

Williamsburg 

6M  .  ...  .37 
York  2H....47 


...... 

Turner    7C  ----  13 

Union  8D...10 
Walworth* 

4A       ........  6 

Washabaugh* 

3C     ....  ...... 

Washington  2C  . 
Yankton  7D.13 
Zieback*  3  A  ---- 

TENNESSEE. 
Pop..     2.321.253 

Anderson      7V.  17 
Bedford      ION.  22 
Benton*     7H..12 
Bledsoe*     108..  6 
Blount     9W...20 
Bradley    12T..16 
Campbell* 
6W      .......  27 

Cannon*     9P..10 
Carroll    8F  ____  23 

Carter     2Y  ____  19 

Cheatham*  6L.10 
Chester     10F...9 
Claiborne*   6X.23 
Clay*      6R  .....  9 

Cocke      8Z  ----  19 

Coffee*      10P..15 
Crockett*      9D.16 
Cumberland* 
8S       ........  9 

Davison      7M.149 
Decatur*     10G.10 
Dekalb*    8P...15 
Diekson*    7K..19 
Dyer      8C  .....  27 

Fayette     11C..30 
Fentress*     6T.  .7 
Franklin     11O.20 
Gibson   8D  ____  41 

Giles      ILL.  ..32 
Grainger*     7Y.13 
3X  ----  31 

9Q...8 
en    7Z..I3 
amilton    12K.89 
ancock*     6V.10 
ardeman 
11D 
Hardin 
Hawkins 


,  .....  28 

^1G..17 

6Z..23 
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Couri-             Pop. 
ty.            Thous. 
Haywood     10C.25 

Couu-             Pop. 
ty.           Thous. 
Blanco     EC  4 
Uorden     NW       1 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.           Thous. 
Hopkins     NK.31 

Coun-             Pop. 
ty.           Thous. 
San    Augustine 
E                     11 

Coun-            Pop. 
ty.           Thoua. 
Cuitten     1F...Z6 
Essex    3F           7 

Coun-            Pop. 

Madison     6^.Td 
Mathews*     10V  8 

Coun-              Pop. 
sAmania*    17J.2 

Coun-             Pop. 

Dowlas    a^T/ 
Dunn    2F          25 

Henry     7O....25 
Hickman     9J..16 

Bosque     EC...  19 
Bowie     Nii  4 
Brazoria    SE..13 

Howard    NW...8 
Hudspeth    W...7 
Hunt     NE         48 

Ran    Jacinto    E.9 
San    Patricio 

Franklin     2E..29 
Grand    Isle 
IF  3 

MT3Nenbufg:..28 

Middlesex    9U.  8 

Spokane      8X.139 
.Stevens     4V...  25 

Eau     Claire'" 
3F  32 
Florence     8li      3 

Humphreys* 

7H    .            ia 

Brazos    EC....  18 
Brewster     WC..5 

Hutchinson 
NW      ......  |8 

San    Saba    C..11 
Schleicher    C...1 

Lamoille*     2F.12 
Orange*    3G...18 

Montgomery 
11^  ........17 

Wahkiakum* 
15E                   3 

Fond    du    Lac" 

Jackson*    6Q..15 

Briscoe     NW...2 
Brooks     S            7 

Irion     C  1 
Jack     S              11 

Scurry     NC...10 
Sliackelford 

Orleans     3E...23 
Rutland     2H    48 

Nansemond 
13U  .               26 

Wallawalla 

Forest     7D  6 

Brown     NC...22 

Jackson     o       ..6 

NC                     4 

Washington 

Nelson*     9L.  ..16 

Green     6K        21 

Johnson*     1Z..13 
Knox      8W        94 

Burleson      EC.  18 
Burnet     EC...  10 

Jasper     E  14 
Jeff    Davis    W.  .1 

.Shelby     E  26 
Sherman    NW.  .  1 

2F  41 

Windham,     New- 

New     Kent* 
10'  4 

Whitman    lix'.33 
Yakima    13N     41 

Green    Lake'" 
7H  15 

Lake*      60          8 

Caldwell    EC..  24 

Jefferson     SE..38 

.Smith     NE  41 

fane*     2J...26 

Norfolk     12V..  52 

Iowa     5J            22 

Calhoun      .s  3 

1044..  Reset 

Somervell    N      3 

Windsor.     Wood- 

Northampton* 

WEST 

Iron     5C             8 

9B     21 
Lawrence    11K.17 
Lewis*      10K...6 
Lincoln    11M..25 
London*     9V..  13 
McMinn      10D.21 
McNairy* 
11F                  16 

Callahan     NC.12 
Cameron     SW.27 
Camp     NE  9 
Carson     NW...2 
Cass     NE  27 
Castro    NW....1 
Chambers    SB..  4 
Cherokee     E.  ..29 

States       ilver      2 
Jim    Hogg    SW.2 
Jim    Wells    SE.3 
King     N  t8 
Johnson     N...34 
Jones    NC  24 
Karnes      S  14 
Kaufman    NE.35 

Starr     SW  13 
Stephens     NC..7 
Sterling     NC...1 
.Stonewall     NC.5 
Sutton     C  1 
Swisher     NW..4 
Tarrant    N.  ..108 
Taylor    NC...26 

stock    2H  33 
VIRGINIA. 
Pop..     2.234,030 

Accomac*    9Y.36 
Albermarle 
8M  29 

20YTT.  16 

Northumber- 
land*   8Y...10 
Nottoway* 
110  13 
Orange    7O  13 
Page     5N  14 
Patrick*     13E.17 

VIRGINIA. 
Pop.,      1.439,165 

Barbour      9O.  .15 

Berkeley      7W.21 
Boone*      15F..10 
Braxton    11L.  .23 

Jackson     4C...17 
Jefferson     7J..34 
Juneau     5H...19 
Kenosha    9K..32 
Kewaunee     9G.16 
La     Crosse  3H.43 
Lafayette     5K.20 
Langlade    7E    17 

Macon*     6P...14 

Childress     N...9 
Clay    N             17 

Kendall     C  4 

Terrell     WC....1 

Alexandria 
4S  10 

Pittsylvanla 
12J                  50 

Brooke    3L  11 
Cabell     13C.    .46 

Lincoln     5E...19 

Marion*    10Q     18 

Coke     NC  6 

Kerr     C  5 

Alleghany    8F.14 

Powhatan    10P.6 

Calhoun*     10J.H 

9H  .  .              44 

Marshall    10JO6 

Coleman    NC..22 
Collin    NE        49 

Kimble     C  3 

NC    4 

Amelia*    10O...8 
Amherst     9K..18 

Prince    Edward 
ION  ...         14 

Clay*     13J  10 
Doddridge* 

Marathon     5F.55 

Appomattox* 

8L..!        ...12 

iom    Crreen    *-**i£ 

10L  8 

6S                     7 

Fayette*     15K  51 

Montgomery 
6L     ........33 
Moore*      11O...4 

Colorado     SE..18 
Comal    EC  8 
Comanche     C..27 

Lamar    NE....46 
Lamb    NW  5 
Lampasas    EC..  9 

Trinity      E  12 
Tyler     E  10 
Upshur    NE...19 
Vpton     WC       f5 

Augusta     7K..32 
Bath*      7G  6 
Bedford      10H.29 
Bland*      11B...5 

Princess     Anne 
13X  11 
Prince     William 
5Q                   12 

Gilmer*     10L..11 
Grant    10T  7 
Greenbrier* 
16M  24 

9J  433 
Monroe     411...  28 
Oconto    8F....25 

Obion      6D  29 
Overton     6S...15 

Cooke     NC  26 
Coryell     C  21 
Cottle     N            4 

Lavaca    SE...26 
Lee    EC  13 
Leon     E             16 

Uvalde      SC...11 
Valverde     W...8 

Botecourt    10F.17 
Brunswick 
13P  19 

Pulaski     12C..17 
R;'ppahannock* 
5O  8 

Hampshire    8T.11 
Hancock     J.L..10 
Hardy*     9T  9 

Outagamie 
80  49 

Pickett*    5S!!"5 

Crane     WC...f3 

Liberty     E  10 

NE      25 

Buchanan* 
2G                  .12 

Richmond* 
8T                     7 

Harrison    8N..48 

Pepin    2G  7 

Polk*    12V  14 
Putnam     7R...20 

Crosby    NW....1 

Lipscomb     NW  2 

Walker     E  16 

Buckingham* 

Roanoke     10F.19 

Jefferson    8X..15 

Polk    IE  21 

Rhea      10'  15 

Roane*     8U...22 

Culberson     W..3 
Dallam    NW...4 

Live    Oak    SE.  3 
Llano    C  6 

Waller     E  12 
Ward     WC  2 

Campbell* 
UK                 23 

Rockbridge    9J.21 
Rockingham 

Kanawha    16G.81 
Lewis      IOM...  IS 

Portage     6G...30 
Price     5D  13 

Rutherford 
9N     33 
Scott*     6U  12 

Dawson    NW...2 
Deaf    Smith 
NW     3 

Lubbock     NW.  3 
Lynn     NW  1 
McCulloch     C.13 

EC     25 
Webb     S  22 
Wharton     SE..21 

Caroline*     7R.16 
Carroll*      13C.21 
Charles     City* 

Russell*      3F..23 
Scott*     4D  23 
Shenandoah 

Logan      16F...14 
McDowell 
18G  47 

Richland     41..  18 
Rock     7K  55 
Rusk     3E  11 

Sequatchie 
10R                    4 

Delta     NE  14 
Denton     N....31 

McLennan   EC.  73 
McMullen    SC..1 

Wheeler     NW..5 
Wichita     N...16 

Charlotte* 

4M  20 
Smyth     4H  20 

Marion     7N...42 
Marshall    5L..32 

Saint    Crolx 
IF      .            25 

Sevier*     8X...22 
Shelby    12A..191 

Dewitt      SE...23 
Dickens    N  3 

Madison     E...10 
Marion     NE...10 

Wilbarger      N.12 
Willacy    S  t3 

12M  15 
Chesterfield* 
10Q  21 

Southampton 
13S..    26 

Mason     10E...23 
Mercer     19J...38 

Sauk    51  32 
Sawyer     3D  6 

Stewart     6J...14 
Sullivan*     1Y  28 

onley    NW....5 
Duval     S  8 

Mason     C  5 
Matagorda 

Wilson     S  17 
Winkler     NW.t4 

Clarke     3P  7 
Craig*     10E  4 

Spotsylvania        g 
Stafford     6R...8 

Mingo     17D...19 
Monongalia 

Sheboygan 
8H                 .54 

Eastland    NC  .23 

SE                  13 

Wise    N             26 

Culpeper     6P..13 

Surry     11T  9 

6O  24 

Taylor     4F         13 

Tinton     10B...29 

Ector    NW  1 

Maverick    SC...5 

Wood     NE  23 

Cumberland* 
ION  9 

Sussex*    12R..13 

Monroe     18M..13 

T.empealeau* 

Unicol       6J  7 
Union*    7W...11 
Van    Buren* 

Ellis    NE  53 
El   Paso    W...52 
Erath   N  32 

Menard     C  2 
Midland     NW..3 
Milam    EC  36 

Young    NC  13 
Zapata    S  3 
Zavalla     SC  1 

DIckenson* 
2E  9 
Dinwiddie* 
11Q..,      ...15 

Warren     4O  8 
Warwick*     11U.6 
Washington 

Nicholas     14L.17 
Ohio    4L  57 
Pendleton     12R.9 

Vernon    31  28 
Vilas     6D  6 
Walworth    8K.29 

Warren     90...  16 

Fannin    NE...44 

Mitchell     NC...8 

UTAH. 

Elizabeth     City 
11V                 21 

Westmoreland* 

Pocahontas 

2D  8 

Washington* 

Wavne*"iiJ"l2 
We'^alley*    7F.31 
White.    8R....15 

Fisher    NC....12 
Floyd    NW  4 
Foard     N  5 
Fort    Bend 
SE      18 

Montague     N.  .  25 
Montgomery 
E     15 
Moore    NW...t5 
Morris    NE...10 
Motley    N           2 

Pop..  453,648 
Beaver    19E  4 
Boxelder      5H.13 
Cache     4H....23 
Carbon     13M...8 

Essex*     8T  9 
Fairfax     4R...20 
Fauquier    5P..22 
Floyd*    12E...14 
Fluvanna     8N..8 

Wise*      3D  34 
Wythe     12B...20 
York*      11V  1 

WASHINGTON 

Preston*     6P  .  .  26 
Putnam    12F..18 
Raleigh      16J..25 
Randolph    10P.26 
Ritchie*    9J...17 

Washington 
81  23 
Waukeuha     8.T.37 
Waupaca     1G.38 
Waushara* 
6H                   18 

8M      24 

Franklin     NE..9 

Nacogdochea 
E                     27 

Davis      7H....10 
Emery     15L.  .  .  .6 

Franklin* 
12G  26 

Pop.,     1.660,578 

Roane     10H...21 

Winnobago 
8H                 fi9 

TEXAS. 
Pop.,     4,601,279 

Frio    SC  8 
Gaines    NW  1 
Galveston     SE.44 

Navarro    NE..47 
Newton     E  10 
Nolan    NC....11 

Garfleld      21F..3 
Grand     18Q  1 
Iron     21E  3 

Frederick     3O.12 
Giles*      IOC...  11 
Gloucester*        ^ 

Adams    11U...10 
Asotin*     14Y...5 
Benton      15Q     .7 

Taylor     80....  16 
Tucker    9P  18 
Tyler*     7K  16 

Wood      5G  30 
WYOMING. 

KEY 

Gillespie     C  9 

(Vhiltree     NW.l 

Kane     2  IF  1 

Goochland* 
9P          9 

Chehalis     11O.35 
Chelan    9O  15 

Wayne*    14D..24 

Pop..  199.380 

Goliad     SE  28 

Morgan      7.T.  .  .  .2 

Grayson      13  A.  19 

Clallam    6E  6 

Wetzel    6K  23 

Albany     17U..11 

S—  South 
E—  East 
W—  West 

Gonzales    SE.  .28 
Gray    N..W....3 
Grayson    NE..65 
Gregg     NE  14 

Palo   Pinto   N.19 
Panola    NE...20 
Parker    N  .26 
Parmer    NW      1 

Piute     14G  1 
Rich     14L  1 
Salt     Lake 
8H  131 

Greene      7N  6 
Greensvllle* 
13Q  11 
Halifax     13L.  .40 

Clarke     17G...26 
Columb'a     14V.  7 
Cowlitz*     16G.12 
Douglas*    8R...9 

Wirt*      9H  9 
Wood    8G  38 
Wyoming* 
17G  10 

Bighorn*     4M..8 
Campbell*     1U.. 
Carbon      15P..11 
Converse     11V..R 

NC-  North  Center 

Grimes    E  21 
Guadalupe 

Peros    WC  2 
Polk     E             17 

Pan    Juan    22R.2 
Sanpete     15.T..16 

Hanover    8J...17 
Henrico    10R..23 

Ferry*     4S  4 
Franklin     15S..5 

WISCONSIN. 

Crook*    3Y  6 
Fremont     10K.11 

NE—  Northeast 
Etc. 
Anderson     E.  .29 
Andrews    NW.t9 
Angelina     E...17 
Aransas     S  2 
Archer    N  6 

SE    24 
Hale    NW  7 
Hall     N  8 
Hamilton    EC.  15 
Hansford     NWt9 
Hardeman     N.ll 
Hardin     E  12 

Potter     NW  ...  12 
Presidio    W  5 
Rains    NE  6 
Randall     NW..3 
Reagan     WC..t3 
Real     C  
Red    River 

Sevier      17G....9 
Summit    8K  8 
Tooele     9F  7 
Uinta    10Q  7 
Utah    11J  37 
Wasatch     9K...8 
Washington 

Henry     13G...18 
Highland*     6H.5 
Isle    of    Wight* 
12U  14 
James     City 
IIS  3 
King    and 

Garfleld    13X...4 
Grant*    20Q....8 
Island*     6G....4 
Jefferson*     7F..8 
King     81  284 
Kitsap*    9G...17 
Kittltas      11M.1H 

Pop..     2,553.983 

Adams*    6H  8 
Ashland      4C..21 
Barron      2E.  .  .29 
Bayfleld    3C...15 

Goshen     13Y.... 
Hot   Springs  6Y. 
Johnson      4Q...3 
Laramie  17X..26 
Lincoln     8E  
National     Park 
Reservation 

Armstrong 
NW    2 

Harris     SE...115 
Harrison    NE.37 

N^      -...28 
Beeves    WC  4 

24B  5 
Wayne     19  J  1 

King   George* 
11R                  .6 

Lewis    HE  32 
Lincoln     8V  ..17 

Buffalo   2G  16 
Burnett*    ID...  9 

Natrona    10S...4 
Niobrara      9X... 

Austin    EC  17 
Bailey    NW...t3 
Bandera     SC...4 

Haskell    NC...16 
Hays    EC  15 
Hemphill     NW.3 

Refugio     SE  2 

Roberts    NW.  .  t9 
Robertson 
EC      27 

VERMONT. 
Pop.,  366.192 

King    William* 
9S  8 
Lancaster*     9U.9 

Mason     10F  5 
Oknnogan* 
4P  12 

Calumet     8H..16 
Chippewa     3F.32 
Clark     4F  30 
Columbia    61     31 

Park    3J  4 
Platte      13W.... 
Sheridan    2Q..16 

Bastrop    C  25 

Henderson 

Rockwall    NE..8 

Addison    1G...20 

Toudoun     3Q  .21 

P°nd    Oredle    5X 

Crawford     31..  16 

Sweetwater        ^ 

Bee     SE  12 
Bell     EC  49 
Bexar     SC...119 

F'dalgo     SW..13 
TTin     c  46 
Hood     N  10 

Runnels     NC.  .20 
Rusk     NE  26 
Rabine     E  8 

Bennington 
5H  21 
Caledonia    3G.26 

Louisa     8P  16 
Lunenburg* 
12N  12 

Pierce     10H..120 
San    Juan*    4F.3 
Bkagit      51,...  29 

Dane    6J  77 
Dodge    71  47 
Door    9F  18 

TT«n«a    17D....1B 
Wash  aide     5N.  .  . 
Weston*     6Y...4 

*  EXPLANATION — The  letters  and  numerals  signify  the  location  of  the  county  on  the  map.  Correspond- 
ing letters  and  numerals  will  be  found  in  the  margins  of  the  map.  To  locate  a  given  county  on  the  map,  trace 
a  line  between  the  given  letter  on  opposite  sides  of  the  map  and  one  between  the  given  numeral  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  map,  and  at  or  very  near  the  junction  of  these  lines  will  be  found  the  county  desired. 
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RELATIVE  AREAS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COLONIZING  POWERS, 
""""I  Denmark  &  Possessions  -  102.000  square  miles 

iltalv  &  Possessions  -  299loO  square  miles 

ISpain  &  Possessions  -  450.000  square  miles 

[Netherlands  4  Possessions  -  789,000  square  miles 

______ I  Portugal  &  Possessions  •  S37.000  square  r"- 

(itruiai.^  ^a,176  Square  Mile?  |      . 


United  States  and  Possessions.  3,64 1,000 square  miles 


France  and  Possessions-  4. 185.000  square  miles 


Russian  Empire  -8,660  "OO  square  miles 


British  Empire  -11,370,000  square  mites 
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KOTE.'-The  Mefcator  Projection  dote  hot  prtmil  o(  a  fixed  SeiM  of  Mites  Mea 
l»ct  t'.,at,  to  sbow  the  lice  ol  the  Olobe  on  a  «at  surface,  the  scale  mui,!  be  treally 
«o*i,ds  the  Poles,  botfis  to  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  proportions.    The  following 
9  somewhat  illustrate  these  varying  distances: 
A  degree  in  Latitude  (north  and  south)  averages  60  miles. 
A  degree  in  Longitude  (east  and  west)  at  the  Equator  is  60.16  ftile*. 
As  all  Longitudinal  lines  meet  and  vsnish  at  the  Poles,  there  a  degree.  («»«(  and 
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tXPLANATION  OF  COLOR. 

n  Ihis  map  to  indicate  the  political  nature  or  affioity  of  each  country 
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BHUTAN— CHINA 
/ 

Bhutan 


Bhutan  is  an  independent  kingdom  lying  in 
the  Eastern  Himalayas,  with  an  area  of  20,000 
square  miles,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is 
clothed  with  forests.  Bhutan  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  tribe  called  Tephus.  These  were 
conquered  by  Tibetan  soldiers  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. After  the  massacre  of  one  of  its  garri- 
sons in  adjoining  territory,  Great  Britain  ex- 
acted a  land  indemnity. 

Bhutan  is  a  land  of  majestic  scenery,  catar- 
acts leaping  out  of  the  high  defiles  and  eventu- 
ally finding  their  way  to  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  natives  are  fine  physical  specimens, 
though  not  addicted  to  soap  and  water.  They 
build  houses  of  three  and  four  stories,  and 
are  skilled  in  carpentry. 


The  cottages  in  the  mountains  are  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  cleared  area  which  is  devoted  to 
cultivation.  Barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  chillies, 
turnips  and  potatoes  (only  lately  introduced) 
are  produced.  Rice,  maize,  musk  and  silk  sire 
also  of  importance.  The  native  ponies  are 
of  great  excellence  and  are  reared  in  large 
numbers. 

Manufactures  are  largely  for  home  consump- 
tion. They  consist  of  coarse  blankets,  buffalo 
soles  for  snow  boots,  bowls  carved  from  wood, 
and  such  arms  as  swords,  spears  and  arrow 
heads.  Buddhism  is  the  nominal  religion,  but 
the  ^people 's  ancient  fetishism  is  extensively 
practiced. 


China 


The  Chinese  lay  claim,  formally  at  least,  to 
an  antiquity  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  They  even  contend  that  the 
first  man  was  a  Chinaman.  Such  a  claim  can- 
not, of  course,  be  either  confirmed  or  denied, 
as  it  carries  us  back  to  the  misty  land  of  myth. 
History,  however,  gives  the  Chinese  a  very 
great  age,  dating  back  at  least  to  2000  B.  C., 
when  Pao  reigned,  though  no  really  trust- 
worthy chronicles  are  found  before  the  era  of 
Confucius  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  The  four 
or  five  dynasties  recorded  by  Chinese  historians 
before  this  date,  in  a  detailed  and  explicit 
manner,  must  be  considered  as  resting  on  leg- 
end and  tradition. 

It  was  under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  249-210  B.  C., 
that  the  Great  Wall  was  built.  This  wall, 
erected  to  shut  out  foreign  invaders,  is  1500 
miles  long;  its  height  varies  from  20  to  30 
feet.  At  intervals  of  about  200  yards  watch- 
towers,  40  feet  high,  are  inserted.  The  base 
of  the  wall  is  from  15  to  25  feet  thick  and  its 
summit  averages  about  12  feet  in  width.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  "Three  Kingdoms",  220 
A.  D.,  China  was  filled  with  factions,  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  one  another. 

This  unhappy  period  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Suy  dynasty,  in 
590-618. ;  Laws  were  improved,  books  added  to 
the  imperial  library,  and  science,  industry  and 
commerce  greatly  promoted.  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury Jenghis  Khan  invaded  the  country  and 
destroyed  more  than  ninety  cities.  Under 
Kublai,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1259,  China 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  glory. 
His  authority  was  recognized  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  During  his 
reign  the  country  was  visited  by  the  famous 
traveler,  Marco  Polo. 


Soon  after  his  death  the  Mongols  established 
their  empire,  in  1280.  The  Mings  came  into 
power  in  1368.  Then,  300  years  later,  the 
Manchus  fastened  their  yoke  upon  China, 
founding  a  dynasty  which  lasted  until  the  pres- 
ent decade,  when  the  government  became  re- 
publican in  form.  .Recent  wars  were  with  Great 
Britain,  in  1840,  by  which  the  latter  country 
gained  Hongkong;  Japan,  which  resulted  dis- 
astrously and  effected  the  independence  of 
Korea  and  the  cession  of  Formosa  to  Japan. 
Then,  in  1898,  came  the  "open  door",  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan  being  leased  to  Russia, 
Wai-hai-wei  to  Great  Britain,  Kiauchau  to  Ger- 
many (taken  from  her  by  Japan  in  the  Great 
War),  and  the  Bay  of  Kwang-Chau  to  France. 

China,  with  its  dependencies,  exceeds  in  area 
and  population  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  coun- 
try comprising  4,277,000  square  miles.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  high  terraced  land  and  a 
great,  fertile  plain.  This  plain  is  intersected  by 
two  mighty  rivers — the  Hwangho  and  Yangtse 
Kiang — and  numerous  canals.  The  country  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  China  proper  and  the 
conquered  lands  to  north  and  west — Man- 
churia, Mongolia,  Little  Bokhara  and  Tibet. 
The  coast  line  is  reckoned  at  4500  miles.  The 
climate  is  rather  rigorous,  with  hot  summers 
and  severe  winters. 

The  religion,  customs  and  political  life  of 
China  may  be  traced  back  to  the  era  of  Con- 
fucius, the  great  sage  and  lawgiver.  He  did 
much  to  restore  the  ancient  institutions,  for 
which  he  was  alternately  honored  and  exiled 
by  the  emperors.  In  China,  individualism  sinks 
to  its  lowest  ebb.  In  the  state,  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  creation  of  heaven,  all  life  cen- 
ters. The  laws  regulate  every  activity,  moral 
conduct  and  even  etiquette.  They  prescribe 
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GIANT  BUDDHA  AT  KIATANG,  CHINA. 

The  full  figure  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  feet  in  height  and  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  these   gigantic  cliff-hewn    representations   of   Buddha. 
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Chinaman's  dress,  and  even  the  cut  of  his 
hair.  There  are  no  castes,  the  only  distinction 
being  between  the  emperor  and  his  subjects. 

Every  father  of  a  family  receives  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  In  some  sections  the  land  is 
owned  communally.  Intelligence,  not  birth, 
qualifies  for  office,  and  a  kind  of  civil  service 
examination  is  held.  The  highest  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  emperor  himself.  Mar- 
riage is  as  old  as  the.  state,  and  women  are  held 
in  much  greater  respect  than  is  the  case  in  most 
Oriental  countries.  Polygamy  is  permitted  but 
seldom  practised.  The  binding  of  women's 
feet  has  recently  been  abolished. 

In  China  agriculture  is  the  pre-eminent  in- 
dustry. The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  gain 
their  livelihood  from  the  soil,  though  their 
holdings  are  very  small  and  their  manner  of 
cultivation  primitive.  For  this,  however,  the 
Chinese  compensates  by  his  diligence.  Irri- 
gation is  in  wide  use.  Wheat,  barley,  maize, 
millet  and  buckwheat  are  the  staple  crops  in 
the  north.  Farther  south  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
the  poppy  and  fruits  are  grown. 

Tea  is  by  all  means  the  most  valuable  prod- 
uct, being  largely  grown  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Yangtse-Kiang.  Opium  is  also  widely 
produced.  The  minerals  are  abundant,  but  the 
natives  have  never  developed  the  mines  or  al- 
lowed concessions  to  the  foreigner.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  porcelain  and  silks,  which 
are  esteemed  all  over  the  world.  Embroidery, 
lacquered  wares,  carved  woods  and  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory  and  horn  are  important  hand  prod- 
ucts. Imports  and  exports  are  valued  annually 
at  $550,000,000. 

Peking  is  the  imperial  city  and  the  center  of 
Chinese  trade.  Canton  is  famous  for  its  manu- 
factures. Shanghai  is  the  chief  seaport  and 
carries  on  a  thriving  foreign  business.  The 
ancient  caravan  routes  are  still  in  use,  though 
exports  to  Europe  go  largely  by  way  of  the 
Siberian  railroad  or  the  sea.  Internal  traffic 
is  by  river,  canal,  road  and  railway.  China 


now  has  5,500  miles  of  railway  and  of  tele- 
graph lines  nearly  40,000  miles. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  education  was  confined 
to  the  study  of  Chinese  classics.  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  were  the  first  to  introduce  edu- 
cation on  western  models.  Protestant  missions 
have  followed  this  example  and  established  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  as  well.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  however,  state  primary  and 
secondary  schools  have  been  provided,  and  an 
imperial  university  is  now  found  in  every  prov- 
ince. Great  illiteracy,  however,  still  prevails. 

Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Taoism  are  the 
three  great  religions  of  China.  Buddhism  has 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  adherents.  Con- 
fucianism is  confined  mainly  to  the  richer  and 
more  intellectual  classes.  Other  religious  cults 
are  Mohammedanism,  Christianity,  Nestorism, 
Judaism  and  Mazdaism. 

Great  changes. took  place  in  the  traditional 
autocracy  of  China  in  1908.  A  parliament  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  first  national  assembly  con- 
vened in  1910.  Since  than  a  republican  form 
of  government  has  been  established,  more  nom- 
inal than  real. 

HONGKONG 

Hongkong  is  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river,  ceded  by  China  to  Great 
Britain  in  1841,  and  is  an  important  trade  cen- 
ter. Including  the  mainland,  which  was  ceded 
to  Britain  in  1898,  the  area  is  377  square  miles. 
It  is  administered  as  a  crown  colony.  A  mili- 
tary road  encircles  the  island,  which  contains 
two  spacious  harbors.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous throughout  and  bare  of  trees,  so  that  the 
physical  aspect  is  dreary  and  monotonous. 

Silk  and  tea  in  transit  form  the  bulk  of 
trade  which,  with  imports,  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $250,000,000  annually.  Other  im- 
portant articles  of  export  are  opium,  sugar, 
amber,  sandalwood,  ivory  and  betel.  A  ton- 
nage of  about  14,000,000  enters  and  clears  at 
this  port.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council. 


Cyprus 


Cyprus  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Though  nominally  under 
Turkish  dominion,  it  is  controlled  by  British 
influences.  Its  surface,  which  is  mountainous, 
comprises  3,580  square  miles.  The  highest 
peak — Mount  Troodos — attains  an  elevation  of 
6,406  feet.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and 
agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  methods 


of  cultivation  are  rude,  but  splendid  crops  are 
harvested.  The  chief  of  these  are  linseed,  corn, 
cotton,  olives,  grapes,  raisins,  fruit,  silk  and 
wine.  Cyprus  attained  great  celebrity  among 
the  ancients  for  its  copper  mines.  Rock  crystal, 
asbestos  and  statuary  marble  are  among  its  ex- 
ports. The  people  are  mainly  Greeks  of  the 
Orthodox  church.  Nikosia  is  the  capital. 
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BRITISH  EAST  INDIES 

British  North  Borneo.  The  British  first  con- 
trolled this  territory  under  grants  from  the 
sultans  of  Sulu  and  Brunei.  This  concession 
was  taken  over  by  the  North  Borneo  Company 
in  1882.  In  1888,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
company,  the  territory  was  made  a  British 
protectorate. 

The  area  is  about  31,000  square  miles,  with 
a  coast  line  of  900  miles.  Most  of  the  surface 
is  hilly  if  not  mountainous,  with  extensive  high- 
lands in  the  interior,  grooved  by  valleys  and 
plains.  A  number  of  rivers  exist  but  none  is 
of  economic  importance.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  enervating. 

Infrequent  villages  are  hidden  away  in  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  each  consisting  of  a 
long,  low  hut  cut  into  apartments  for  family 
use.  A  short  railway  has  been  built  on  the 
west  coast,  but  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion in  the  interior  are  paths  worn  by  the  feet 
of  the  natives. 

The  chief  products  are  gutta  percha,  rattans, 
guano,  nuts  and  edible  birds  '-nests,  all  of  which 
are  exported.  Valuable  timber  exists  but  is 
difficult  of  access.  Gold  and  coal  have  been 
discovered.  Tobacco,  sago,  cocoanuts  and 
sugar-cane  are  cultivated,  largely  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  government  is  invested  in 
a  court  of  directors.  Sandakan  is  the  seat  of 
it.  The  population  is  chiefly  Mohammedan,  but 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  have 
been  established. 

Brunei.  This  is  a  very  small  state,  having 
an  area  of  ony  1,800  square  miles.  It  was 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1888.  The 
capital,  Brunei,  is  picturesquely  set  against  a 
background  of  splendidly  forested  heights. 
The  only  commerce  is  domestic,  which  consists 
of  brass  work,  gold  embroidered  cloth,  sago, 
rice  and  a  few  other  agricultural  products. 
Coal  is  mined  in  a  limited  way.  The  nominal 
government  is  a  sultan  and  two  ministers. 

Labuan.  This  island  was  ceded  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  1846  and  was  incorporated  with  Singa- 
pore in  1907.  A  small  amount  of  rice  is  grown, 
and  groves  of  cocoanut  and  sago  palms  are 
scattered  about.  The  native  population  con- 
sists of  Chinese  and  Malay  fishermen.  About 
fifty  Europeans  find  residence  here.  There  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Anglican  church  and 
two  native  and  Chinese  schools.  A  few  miles 
of  road  are  the  only  means  of  communication. 
The  total  area  is  30  square  miles. 

Sarawak.  During  a  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei,  in  1842,  Sir  James  Brook  took 
a  hand  in  the  embrogrlio  and  thereby  obtained 


certain  concessions.  Other  concessions  were 
obtained  from  time  to  time  until,  in  1888,  the 
country  was  made  a  British  protectorate.  The 
area  of  42,000  square  miles  is  largely  mountain- 
ous, through  which  several  rivers  that  are  nav- 
igable for  short  distances  find  their  way.  The 
surface  is  densely  forested  with  valuable  tim- 
ber but  little  use  has  as  yet  been  made  of  it. 

The  population,  outside  of  a  few  European 
officials,  is  composed  mainly  of  Chinese  traders 
and  farmers,  half-civilized  Malays  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior.  Slavery  has  been  abol- 
ished except  among  the  intractable  and  inacces- 
sible natives.  The  principal  product  of  the 
soil  is  sago,  in  the  exportation  of  which  Sara- 
wak leads  all  other  countries.  Cocoanuts,  rub- 
ber and  pepper  are  other  important  articles  of 
export.  The  mineral  wealth  is  great  but  unde- 
veloped. The  -  government  is  administered  by 
a  rajah,  under  British  advisement. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

Marco  Polo  claims  to  have  been  the  first  white 
man  to  gaze  upon  this  strange  tropical  expanse 
of  land  and  water,  giving  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival as  1292.  A  Portuguese  squadron  explored 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1509  and  reported  that 
the  interior  was  occupied  by  a  race  of  canni- 
bals. The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  char- 
tered in  1602,  was  soon  carrying  on  a  thriving 
trade  between  the  East  Indies  and  China  and 
Japan.  Trading  stations  were  established  in 
Sumatra,  Java  and  Celebes.  Later,  when  the 
company  was  dissolved  and  its  possessions 
transferred  to  the  state,  the  sphere  of  Dutch 
control  was  rapidly  extended. 

This  was  facilitated  by  the  weakness  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Nevertheless,  Dutch  supremacy  was  not 
consummated  without  bloodshed.  A  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  was  settled  by  arbitration, 
but  a  rebellion  in  Java  required  the  despatch 
of  a  large  body  of  troops  from  the  Netherlands. 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  also  flared  up  in 
Sumatra,  involving  the  Dutch  in  much  trouble. 
A  number  of  other  minor  but  long  and  costly 
wars  were  fought  before  the  Dutch  succeeded 
in  consolidating  their  authority.  The  total 
area  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  737,000  square 
miles. 

Java  and  Madura.  The  length  of  Java  is  622 
miles  with  an  extreme  width  of  121  miles.  Vol- 
canic energy  made  it  and  has  never  ceased  to 
devastate  it.  At  the  same  time  it  has  offset  its 
malignance  by  fertilizing  the  soil.  Mountains, 
therefore,  abound.  The  climate,  as  a  whole,  is 
rather  enervating.  Rainfalls  are  regular,  with 
no  extended  dry  season. 
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The  native  Javanese  are  of  Malayan  stock. 
The  eyes  are  always  brown  or  black,  and  the 
hair  long,  straight  and  coarse.  The  beard  is 
scanty  or  altogether  absent.  A  golden  yellow 
complexion  is  regarded  as  the  acme  of  beauty 
in  the  women.  The  latter,  however,  are  not 
robust  physically,  and  early  fade  into  positive 
ugliness. 

Agriculture  is,  of  course,  the  main  occupa- 
tion. Most  of  the  island  being  government 
property,  this  is  carried  on  under  state  super- 
vision. The  area  of  Java  and  Madura  is  50,000 
square  miles,  and  of  this  about  2,500,000  acres, 
mostly  in  the  western  portion,  is  privately 
owned  by  Europeans.  The  farm  laborers  are 
chiefly  Chinese  and  other  Orientals.  The  staple 
foods  of  the  population  are  rice  and  fruits. 

The  principal  products  tor  export  are  tobacco, 
sugar,  coffee,  nutmegs,  cinchona,  tea,  cocoa- 
nuts  and  cotton,  Java  is  renowned  for  its  ex- 
cellent coffee.  The  most  important  fruits  are 
pomegranates,  melons,  bananas,  tamarinds, 
shaddock,  breadfruit  and  oranges.  Horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  goats  and  swine  are  raised  in  Java 
as  in  the  neighboring  islands. 

The  Javanese  are  expert  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  especially  metal  working.  The  native 
women  weave  mats. and  baskets  and  make  pot- 
tery. In  minerals,  Java  is  poor.  Scanty  .beds 
of  jcoal  are  found,  but  petroleum  is  being  rap- 
idly developed.  Batavia,  on  the  island  of  Java, 
is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  whole  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

The  total  length  of  railways  is  1,550  miles; 
of  telegraph  lines,  10,000  miles.  Public  schools 
are  provided  for  all  Europeans,  the  enrollment 
being  about  30.000.  All  religions  are  tolerated. 
Mohammedanism  prevails  among  the  natives, 
but  Christian  missionaries  have  made  converts 
to  the  number  of  460,000.  The  Dutch  East 
Indies  is  administered  by  a  governor-general. 

Borneo.  This  island  has  an  area  of  294,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, with  a  maximum  elevation  of  13,698 
feet.  A  submarine  plateau  surrounds  the 
island,  giving  rise  to  sandy  and  oftentimes 
swampy  coast  lands.  The  rivers  are  important 
for  both  transportation  purposes  and  centers 
of  population.  The  climate  is  hot  and  damp. 


Borneo  has  a  rich  fauna  and  flora.  Numer- 
ous species  of  monkey  are  found  in  the  forests, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  gibbon 
and  the  orang-utan.  The  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros  are  both  present.  The  butterflies 
and  moths  are  renowned  for  their  number,  size 
and  gorgeous  colors. 

Minerals  are  abundant  and  valuable,  includ- 
ing diamonds  and  gold.  The  prized  iron-wood 
grows  in  the  forests.  Gutta-percha,  camphor, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs  and  other  spices  are 
produced.  The  northern  point  of  the  island  is 
a  British  possession.  Banjerrnasin  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Dutch  Borneo,  and  does  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  diamonds,  drugs,  spices,  gums,  etc. 

Sumatra.  The  area  of  this  island  is  178,000 
square  miles.  Mountains  abound  and  numer- 
ous lakes  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes. The  Musi  and  Jamba  are  the  principal 
rivers,  each  navigable  for  about  400  miles.  The 
vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  The  principal 
exports  are  pepper,  bamboo,  gums,  copra,  nut- 
megs, mace  and  gambir.  Gold,  copper,  coal 
and  petroleum  are  found  in  paying  quantities. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Sumatra  was  made  known  to 
Europe  through  the  Portuguese,  in  1508.  Dutch 
sovereignty  was  extended  over  most  the  island 
by  1803.  The  chief  city  is  Palembang. 

Moluccas.  The  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands 
are  mountainous,  with  many  volcanoes  still 
active.  The  vegetation  on  most  of  them  is 
luxuriant,  and  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  chief  products  of  the  soil 
are  spices,  sago  and  rice. 

Celebes.  This  is  an  island  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  unique  scenery,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  77,000  square  miles.  Primeval  forests, 
netted  with  almost  invisible  paths,  mantle  the 
surface.  A  large  part  of  the  island  has  never 
been  explored  by  white  men.  The  climate  is 
tempered  by  the  surrounding  sea  and  the  heat 
is  seldom  oppressive.  Timber,  rice,  sago  and 
sorghum  are  the  chief  products.  The  natives 
excel  in  athletic  sports.  Their  religion  is  a 
mixture  of  Mohammedanism  and  superstition. 

New  Guinea.     (See  under  Oceania.) 


French  Indo- China 


French  Indo-China  comprises  the  protector- 
ates of  Annam,  Tongking,  the  colony  of  Cochin- 
China  and  a  portion  of  the  Laos  country,  a 
total  area  of  290,000  square  miles.  French  in- 
fluence was  first  felt  in  Indo-China  in  1787, 
when  a  treaty  was  affected  between  the  King 
of  Annam  and  the  King  of  France.  The  perse- 
cution of  Christian  missionaries  in  1858  led  to 


a  war  between  the  Annamese  and  the  French, 
in  which  the  latter  were  assisted  by  the  Span- 
ish. War  against  the  French  was  again  de- 
clared by  the  natives  in  1885.  In  1901  a 
Franco-Siamese  treaty  quieted  controversy  over 
certain  boundaries. 

Annam  is  mostly  mountainous,   with   great 
tracts  of  forest,     The  only  habitable  and  mil- 
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THE  HAWA  MAHAL,  OR  HALL  OF  THE  WINDS,  JEYPORE,  INDIA. 

Part  of  the   Palace  of  the   Maharajahs  of  Jeypore.  It   is   composed   entirely   of   pink  and    white   stucco 
and   is  a   unique  piece   of   Indian   architecture.  It   was   built   by   the   founder   of    the   city.   Jey 

Sing,  in  1728. 


livable  p 
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rafale  portion  is  the  belt  of  coast  land.  The 
chief  physical  features  of  Cambodia  and  Co- 
chin-China  are  wide-spreading  alluvial  plains 
The  largest  river  is  the  Mekong,  1,900  miles  in 
length,  with  a  delta  of  six  mouths,  which  are 
navigable  by  war  vessels.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally damp  and  hot,  very  trying  to  Europeans. 
A  dry  season  alternates  with  a  rainy  one,  dur- 
ing the  latter  of  which  tornadoes  are  commonly 
experienced.  During  the  monsoon  period  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  day 
and  night. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  Indo-China  is 
great.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  tea,  cocoa, 
coffee,  cinnamon,  sugar-cane,  peppers,  jute,  to- 
bacco and  indigo  yields  large  returns.  Rice, 


Teak  and  other  hardwoods  are  used  for  mar- 
queterie.  Bamboo  is  used  largely  in  building 
and  the  rubber  trees  are  of  value.  Imports 
and  exports  amount  annually  to  $100,000000 
The  people  of  Indo-China  are  divided  into 
the  Annamese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Chains  the 
Thais  and  certain  original  tribes  classed  as 
savages  which  have  been  driven  by  civilization 
into  the  mountainous  interior.  All  of  these  are 
H  either  Mongolian  or  Malayan  origin  The 
mam  communications  consist  of  canals  and  rail- 
ways, the  latter  amounting  to  800  miles. 

Education  is  of  a  higher  order  than  might  be 
expected.  A  mixed  council  of  French  and  Asi- 
atics controls  the  school  system.  Religiously, 

"imno"i5inr^7T'  ™T  A ™  J*nnamese  practice  a  modified  Buddhism, 
important  crop,  nearly  A  Governor-General,  assisted  by  a  Supreme 
devoted  to  its  culture.  Council,  administers  civil  and  military  aE 


Hedjaz  declared  its  independence  of  Turkey 
in  November,  1916,  and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  divisions  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
it  contains  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  centers  of 
Islam  and  of  the  Ottoman  influence  in  Asia. 
Because  of  its  possession  the  Sultan  was  able  to 
maintain  his  title  of  "  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful.'* Second  in  influence  to  him  in  Hedjaz 
was  the  Grand  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  hereditary 
keeper  of  the  Holy  Places.  Both  are  now  rele- 
gated to  the  past. 

The  Hedjaz  Railroad  enabled  the  Turks  to 
maintain  garrisons  in  the  chief  ports  and  towns 
of  the  interior,  and  another  railroad  was  built 
in  recent  years  running  to  Medina  through 


Hedjaz 


Damascus,  which  will  be  extended  to  Mecca, 
thus  materially  improving  existing  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  relations  with  adjacent 
countries. 

Hedjaz  has  an  area  of  approximately  96,500 
square  miles,  and  with  its  exceedingly  fertile 
soil  and  mineral  deposits— especially  those  of 
silver,  copper,  iron,  coal  and  salt— will  afford 
remarkable  ^opportunities  for  development 
along  many  lines,  once  its  government  is  prop- 
erly protected,  and  the  blight  of  Turkish  re- 
actionary methods  is  removed.  Hedjaz  has 
been  formally  recognized  as  a  republic  by  the 
Allied  powers. 


India 


India,  the  land  of  the  Hindus,  extends  its 
vast  area,  almost  2,000,000  square  miles,  from 
the  Himalayan  and  Tartaran  mountains  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Its  antiquity  is  lost  in  pre- 
historic gloom.  For  aeons  before  the  white 
man  laid  eyes  upon  it,  it  practiced  its  strange 
and  often  revolting  religion — burying  wives 
alive  with  their  dead  husbands,  and  throwing 
babes  into  the  sacred  Ganges  as  a  propitiation 
to  their  gods.  Like  China  and  India,  it  was  a 
land  of  mysteries.  Satisfied  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar civilization,  it  had  no  desire  for  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world.  But  eventually 
the  world  pressed  in  upon  it,  and  here  its  real 
history  begins. 

The  ancient  Indians  were  an  Aryan  tribe 
which  migrated  to  India  about  2000  B.  C.  The 
race  of  black  people  which  they  found  there 
were  expelled  or  enslaved.  They  developed 
coherence  enough  to  found  a  kingdom  about 
1400.  With  the  elevation  of  the  Brahmins  to 
power  the  severest  caste  system  known  to  the 


world  began.  Buddha  flourished  about  550 
B.  C.,  establishing  a  religion  which  has  more 
adherents  today  than  any  other. 

Alexander  the  Great  pushed  his  conquests 
into  India  in  327,  being  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  outside  world  to  this  mystic,  secluded 
country.  The  Mohammedans  made  an  invasion 
in  the  llth  century  and  established  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  of  India  in  1556. 

Near  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Portu- 
guese discovered  the  Cape  route  to  India  and 
founded  colonies  there.  A  century  later  the 
English,  French  and  Dutch  established  their 
trading  companies  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
British  began  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
India.  With  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
the  Persian  invasion  intervened,  the  British 
warred  with  the  French  and  quickly  acquired 
Burmah  and  the  Punjab.  In  1857  came  the 
mutiny  of  the  natives,  celebrated  for  the  hor- 
rors of  the  " Black  Hole*'  and  the  massacre  of 
Cawnpore.  Sovereignty  was  assumed  by  the 
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British  crown  in  1858  and  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed empress  of  India  in  1877.  In  1891  Up- 
per Murma  was  annexed. 

Too  many  peoples  are  embraced  in  India's 
population  of  over  300,000,000  to  be  even  men- 
tioned. The  majority  of  them,  however,  are  of 
Aryan  descent  and  the  most  widely  used  lan- 
guage is  Hindi,  into  which  many  Arabic  and 
Persian  words  have  been  introduced.  The 
Hindus  are  divided  into  classes  so  rigidly  main- 
tained by  religion  that  there  is  no  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  Brahman  is  the  highest, 
the  Sudra  the  lowest.  The  latter 's  duties  are 
menial;  he  must  amass  no  wealth,  and  if  he 
uses  abusive  language  to  a  superior  his  tongue 
is  slit.  Some  of  them,  in  spite  of  modern  laws 
against  it,  are  actually  held  in  slavery.  The 
British  administration  has  abolished  or  at  least 
restricted  sutteeism  (the  burying  of  widows 
alive)  and  the  drowning  of  infants  in  the 
Ganges. 

Religion  is  the  controlling  factor  in  social 
and  commercial  affairs.  Therefore  the  cos- 
tumes and  habits  of  the  four  main  divisions 
of  religion — Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Sihk  and 
Parsee — vary  greatly.  So  characteristic,  in 
fact,  is  the  clothing  of  each  of  these  sects  that 
the  wearer  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 
With  Mohammedan  men  the  head  is  shaved  and 
the  beard  allowed  to  grow  to  its  normal  length. 
The  Hindus,  men  and  women,  all  over  India, 
wear  a  loin  cloth.  The  sihk  does  not  shave  or 
cut  his  hair,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  is  wound 
around  the  head  and  chin.  The  Parsees  never 
uncover  the  head,  indoors  or  out.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  shoes,  no  distinction  is  made  except  that 
the  Hindu  will  not  wear  cowskin.  Shoes  are 
invariably  removed  on  entering  mosques  or 
sacred  places  of  any  character.  Like  other 
Orientals,  the  natives  of  India  prefer  the  floor 
to  a  chair. 

The  Himalaya  mountains,  the  highest  on 
earth,  easily  command  first  attention.  The 
chains  are  separated  by  wild,  almost  fathom- 
less abysses.  The  general  character  of  this 
range  are  boundless  fields  of  snow  and  ice, 
upon  which  the  hot  tropical  sun  makes  little 
impression,  the  thawing  by  day  being  made 
good  by  the  freezing  of  night.  Yet  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  owing  to  the  rarified  air,  ex- 
plorers have  found  the  highest  temperatures 
ever  recorded.  Silence  reigns  supreme.  There 
are  no  plants,  no  moss,  no  birds. 

The  fauna  of  India  is  extremely  interesting. 
Romance  surrounds  the  tiger,  the  characteristic 
beast  of  prey  in  India.  A  single  animal  has 
been  known  to  kill  108  people  in  the  course  of 
three  years.  Second  in  importance  are  the  lion 
and  the  elephant — the  latter  for  his  service  as 
a  beast  of  burden.  The  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
antelope  and  deer  also  obtain.  Of  peculiar  in- 


terest in  ayian  life  is  the  red  jungle  fowl,  com- 
monly  agreed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  our  do- 
mestic poultry. 

It  is  estimated  that  80,000,000  acres  of  India 
are  still  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  trees 
are  conifers,  bamboo,  teak,  deodar,  sandal- 
wood,  ironwood,  satinwood,  various  palms,  ban- 
yan  and  acacia — all  of  economic  value. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  both  rising  in  the  northern  mountains. 
The  Ganges,  with  a  network  of  tributaries, 
drains  500,000  square  miles.  The  Indus  has  a 
drainage  district  of  400,000  square  miles,  and 
is  navigable  1,000  miles  from  its  delta.  Other 
large  streams  are  the  Godivari,  the  Kistna,  the 
Mahamadi  and  the  Kaveri. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  In  vegetable  produc- 
tions the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  chief  crops  are  tea,  rice,  coffee, 
tobacco,  opium,  pepper  and  cinchona,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  obtained  from  the  forest,  men- 
tioned above.  In  Bombay  silk  culture  is  car- 
ried on  extensively. 

The  native  manufactures  are  of  considerable 
value,  and  consist  largely  of  silks,  muslins. 
shawls  and  rugs,  famous  the  world  over.  Ex- 
tensive cotton  factories  are  operated.  Hemp 
and  jute  mills  are  also  important.  Of  minerals 
the  most  valuable,  commercially,  are  coal,  iron, 
gold,  copper,  silver  and  lead.  Precious  stones 
are  also  found  quite  abundantly.  Imports  and 
exports  have  an  annual  value  of  about 
$1,300,000. 

India  has  a  railway  mileage  of  32,000,  and  of 
telegraph  lines  73,000  miles.  Highways  are 
maintained  in  a  superior  state  by  a  public 
works  department,  the  Grand  Trunk  road, 
stretching  across  the  country  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawar,  being  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

The  existing  system  of  education  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  government.  A  network 
of  schools  spreads  over  the  country,  from  vil- 
lage institutions  to  the  higher  colleges.  About 
seven  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  attend  school. 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Allahabad  each 
have  universities. 

The  chief  religions  are  Mohammedan,  Hindu, 
Buddhist  and  Parsee ;  but  others  of  importance 
are  the  Jain,  Christian  and  Animist.  The  last 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  oldest.  The  Sikh 
religion  is  practically  confined  to  the  Punjab. 
Buddhism  is  losing  adherents,  being  chiefly 
represented  in  Burma.  The  Parsees,  number- 
ing 94,000,  are  confined  mostly  to  Bombay. 
The  Christian  communities  number  3,000,000  as 
against  the  Mohammedan's  62,000,000. 

The  head  of  the  Indian  administration  is  a 
governor-general,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
Supreme  civil  and  military  authority  is  vested 
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in  him  and  a  council.  For  legislative  purposes 
this  council  is  enlarged  into  a  legislative  coun- 
cil. There  are  fifteen  local  or  provincial  gov- 
ernments, each  province  constituting  an  ad- 
ministrative unit,  though,  for  convenience,  they 
are  parcelled  into  lesser  tracts. 

CEYLON 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  lying  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  very  close  to  the  point  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  has  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles. 
It  was  known  to  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Its  earliest  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a  tribe  of  jungle-dwellers  who  lived  by 
hunting.  Buddhism  took  root  on  the  island  in 
the  3rd  century  B.  C. 

The  earliest  moderns  to  land  on  Ceylon  were 
the  Portuguese,  in  1505.  They  established  a 
settlement  there,  but  the  Dutch,  aided  by  the 
natives,  expelled  them  in  1638.  During  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch 
in  1795,  the  former  took  possession  of  the 
island.  For  a  period  Ceylon  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1818  the  British,  who  had  intervened  to  save 
the  Ceylonese  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Kandy- 
ans,  proclaimed  their  sovereignty  over  it  and 
have  held  possession  ever  since. 

A  low  coastline  encircles  the  mountainous 
interior,  presenting  a  scene  of  great  beauty 
from  the  sea.  The  highest  peak  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  8,296  feet.  The  ridges  are  covered 
to  their  summits  with  rich  verdure.  The  rains 
are  heavy  and  swell  the  small  streams  to  rivers 
for  a  brief  space. 

The  most  interesting  animal  of  Ceylon  is  the 
elephant ;  and,  though  they  occasionally  invade 
cultivated  -tracts,  they  are — when  trained — 
very  valuable  for  domestic  purposes,  carrying 
hu<re  loads  and  dragging  the  trunks  of  trees 
along  by  their  proboscis. 

Agriculture  engages  the  attention  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  The  farm  acreage  is 
nearly  3,000.000.  The  chief  products  are 
cocoanuts,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinchona, 
cinnamon  and  tobacco.  Livestock  is  an  im- 
portant item,  embracing  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  Exports  and  imports  have  an  annual 
value  of  over  $100,000,000.  Irrigation  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  agricultural  activities  of 
the  island. 

Education  has  been  greatly  advanced  in  re- 
cent years.  The  government  has  erected  a 


technical  school  and  an  agricultural  college, 
of  which  the  natives  are  in  great  need.  Buddh- 
ism is  the  leading  religion,  with  Hinduism  sec- 
ond. Christians  and  Mohammedans  are  about 
equal  in  number. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  crown,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  and  legislative  council.  There 
are  twenty-three  prisons  on  the  island.  Co- 
lombo is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport. 

FRENCH  INDIA 

This  territory  is  a  general  name  for  the 
French  possessions  in  India — Pondichery,  which 
was  established  in  1668;  Karikal,  Chander- 
nagar,  Yanaon,  and  Mahe.  Their  combined 
area  is  about  200  square  miles. 

The  first  French  expedition  to  India  took 
place  under  Francis  I.  The  two  ships  were 
never  seen  again.  A  trading  company  was 
granted  a  charter  some  years  later,  in  1604,  but 
ended  disastrously.  In  1615  two  more  vessels 
set  out  for  Asia,  only  one  of  which  ever  re- 
turned. The  first  successful  commercial  ad- 
venturers in  this  quarter  of  the  world  from 
France  were  the  French  East  India  Company, 
which  was  granted  letters  patent  in  1662  and 
made  a  favorable  expedition  two  years  later. 

PORTUGUESE  INDIA 

Portuguese  India  comprises  the  cities  of  Goa 
and  Damao,  and  the  island  of  Diu,  the  chief 
town  of  which  bears  the  same  name.  All  are 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  The  whole 
forms  an  administrative  province  under  a  gov- 
ernor-general. 

Goa  was  once  a  Hindu  city  of  great  splendor 
and  licentiousness,  and  the  first  territorial  pos- 
session of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia.  The  city  has 
gradually  decayed  until,  in  1835,  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  only  a  few  monks,  priests  and  nuns. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  1301  square  miles. 

Diu  has  an  area  of  20  square  miles.  The 
trade  of  the  town  has  decayed  but  native  spirits 
are  distilled  from  the  palm,  salt  is  made  and 
fish  are  caught  in  commercial  quantities. 

Damao  is  a  settlement  of  82  square  miles, 
^he  soil  is  fertile.  Rice,  wheat  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  crops.  Mats  and  baskets  are  made, 
and  deep-sea  fishing  is  of  importance.  The  teak 
forests  yield  valuable  wood.  The  city  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  since  1558. 
The  settlement  is  administered  as  a  unit. 


Japan 


Japan,  the  "Sunrise  Kingdom",  is  an  insu- 
lar empire  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia. 
What  may  be  called  her  prehistoric  period 
embraces  the  millenium  preceding  500  A.  D. 
Up  to  this  date  we  have  as  a  guide  only  Jap- 


anese annals,  which  contain  internal  evidence 
of  untrustworthiness. 

The  first  historical  event  of  importance  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mikado  by  the  Shogun 
in  1192.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Sho- 
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MOUNT  FUJI,  JAPAN. 

The   distant  view  of   Fuji,  the   sacred   mountain   of  Japan,  is  very  impressive.     It  rises  in  lonely  majesty 

to  a  height  of  over  12.000  feet. 


JAPAN 
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gunate  that  Marco  Polo  visited  Japan,  mak-     to   earthquakes   of  great   violence    while   hot 

inor    its    ATMstAnno    Irrjmurn    ^T.    +Vm    «««*    +;™,~    *~          :_-  &  »*v»««w,     want     IlOl 


ing  its  existence  known  for  the  first  time  to 
the  outer  world.  In  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies Portuguese  missionaries  and  merchants 


springs  are  very  numerous. 

The    coastline,    measuring    17,000    miles,    is 

Thed  the  island  and  a  thrivin,  trade  was  S&ASSff  'C^ZnH 
established.  In  1582  Japanese  envoys  visited  the  island's  long  northerly  and  southerly  ex- 
Europe,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  tension,  covering  29  degrees  of  latitude,  is  very 


the  white  man.     Nevertheless,  the  persecution 
of  Christian  converts  soon  began,  and  an  edict 
was  issued  banishing  all  foreign  priests  and 
demolishing  all  churches. 
About   this  time   all   Spaniards  and  Portu- 


varied.  The  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
winter  and  summer  are  considerable — 72  de- 
grees in  Tokyo — making  it  trying  to  many 
constitutions.  In  the  north  the  cold  is  very 
severe  in  the  winter,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 


guese  were  expelled  from  the  island,  and  the     perature  of  only  44  degrees.    A  very  disaeree- 
Dutch  supplanted  their  influence      During  a     able  atmospheric  characteristic  is  the  periodical 

*— u  -  '  '  1    * 


long  period  the  French  and  British  bid  against 
each  other  for  trading  privileges.  Then,  in 
1853,  Commodore  Perry  .suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  his  squadron  of  four  ships-of- 
war  creating  a  panic  among  the  people.  Perry 
effected  a  commercial  agreement,  in 
other  European  countries  soon  participated. 

In  the  stirring  days  that  followed  the  Sho- 
gunate  was  overthrown,  the  authority  of  the 
Mikado  restored,  and  the  feudal  system  abol- 
ished. Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  a 
constitution,  in  1889,  war  with  China  broke 
out,  as  a  result  of  which  Korea  obtained  her 
independence  and  Japan  gained  the  island  of 


typhoons,  which  in  one  year  resulted  in  nearly 
4,000  deaths,  together  with  tremendous  losses 
of  property  and  the  inundatin  of  land.  This 
annual  loss  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

Ethnologists  have  failed  to  identify  the  Jap- 
which  anese  with  any  other  race,  although  they  doubt- 
less originated  on  the  adjoining  continent.  It 
is  true  that  they  closely  resemble  the  Chinese 
and  Koreans  in  their  features,  but  their  stature 
is  much  less.  From  all  considerations,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Japanese  are  a  mixture  of 
Malayan  and  Mongolian  blood.  Their  most 
marked  physical  differentiation  from  Euro- 
peans is  the  length  of  the  head  in  relation  to 


Formosa    (Taiwan).      Through   the   war   with     the  body,  amounting  to  one-seventh;  at  least, 


Russia,  in  1905,  Japan  greatly  strengthened  her 
sphere  of  influence  in  Manchuria.  She  again 
extended  her  world  power  in  the  Great  War 
of  1914-19,  being  awarded  the  German's  privil- 
eges on  the  Shantung  peninsula  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1919. 

Mountains  and  valleys  alternate  in  Japan, 
so  that  out  of  an  area  of  175,000  square  miles, 
including  all  the  islands,  there  is  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  which  is  cultivable.  Time 
has  smoothed  the  chaotic  grandeur  of  these 
volcanic  mountains,  so  that  the  scenery  is  soft 
and  pleasing  rather  than  rugged.  The  sacred 
mountain  of  Fujiyama,  rising  to  a  height  of 
12,425  feet,  with  a  truncated  cone,  has  been 
made  familiar  to  the  world  through  Japanese 
art.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  eleva- 
tions in  the  world  and  evidences  of  its  vol- 
canic origin  are  still  apparent  at  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  There  are  many  other  picturesque 
mountains  in  Japan,  though  few  of  them  reach 
the  region  of  eternal  snow. 

Japan  is  abundantly  supplied  with  streams 
wrhich,  surcharged  with  water  from  the  melt- 
ing snow  in  the  mountains,  dash  down  their 
short  courses  to  the  sea,  forming  many  beauti- 
ful waterfalls.  In  the  summer  these  broad 
rivers  shrink  to  mere  streamlets;  but  by  an 
extensive  system  of  artificial  lakes  and  canals 
the  water  is  preserved  largely  for  irrigation 
purposes.  This  country,  unique  in  so  many 
respects,  is  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions  and 


in  Japan,   while  it  is  usually  less  than  one- 
eighth  in  Europe. 

The  Japanese  bubble  over  with  gaiety,  are 
laughter-loving,  and  wear  a  smile  that  seldom 
fails  them.  Their  equanimity  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  petty  annoyances  of  life.  Yet  they  are 
possessed  of  a  strange  stoicism  which,  when 
life  becomes  unendurable,  easily  leads  them 
to  suicide.  Some  of  their  customs — such  as 
the  sexes  bathing  together  entirely  nude — have 
led  foreigners  to  rate  their  morality  low.  Yet 
this  seems  a  mistaken  conclusion.  The  custom 
arises  rather,  it  would  seem,  from  their  sim- 
plicity. 

In  support  of  this  it  may  be  urged  that  all 
kissing  scenes,  except  between  relatives,  are 
eliminated  from  the  moving-picture  films  made 
for  use  in  Japan.  On  the  street  the  Japanese 
woman  clothes  herself  with  extreme  modesty ; 
the  nude  finds  no  favor  in  their  art;  and, 
finally,  divorces  among  the  upper  classes, 
though  easily  obtained,  are  rare,  and  their 
cause  is  almost  never  the  wife 's  unfaithfulness. 

No  more  artistic  people  than  the  Japanese 
exist  anywhere.  They  excel  in  both  the  liberal 
and  fine  arts.  Their  patience  and  deftness  of 
hand  are  proverbial.  Examples  of  their  metal 
casting,  inlaying,  carved  wood  and  ivory,  em- 
broidery, ceramic  and  enamels  are  prized  by  all 
civilized  peoples. 

Their  palaces  and  temples,  though  not  of  a 
design  which  appeals  to  western  civilization, 
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are  enriched  with  images,  paintings  and  carv- 
ing of  much  merit.  In  their  paintings  and 
engravings,  impressionism  rather  than  natural- 
ism is  the  controlling  element.  Landscapes  are 
treated  conventionally.  The  human  figure, 
therefore,  as  stated  above,  makes  little  appeal 
to  them.  Yet  birds,  flowers,  fishes  and  even  in- 
sects are  reproduced  with  microscopic  fidelity. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  in  spite  of 
the  large  area  which  is  untillable,  and  rice  is 
the  main  crop,  affording  both  food  and  drink 
(in  the  form  of  sake)  to  the  people.  About 
270,000,000  bushels  of  rice  are  harvested  an- 
nually as  against  22,000,000  of  wheat.  The 
next  ranking  crops  are  sugar  and  tea,  the  lat- 
ter grown  mostly  in  southern  regions  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Other 
crops  of  value  are  barley,  rye,  sweet  potatoes, 
hemp  and  indigo. 

The  lacquer  tree  is  prized  for  the  gum  used 
in  arts.  Silk  is  produced  to  the  amount  of 
33,000,000  pounds  annually  and  is  a  valuable 
source  of  wealth.  Cocoons  amount  to  20,000,000 
bushels.  Of  fruits,  the  orange,  peach,  grape, 
apricot,  melon  and  pomegranate  are  the  most 
extensively  grown. 

Textiles,  of  both  silk  and  cotton,  are  the 
principal  manufactures.  Paper  and  matches 
are  made  extensively.  Other  products,  of  both 
hand  and  machinery,  are  earthenware,  lac- 
quered wares  and  matting.  Owing  to  Japan's 
recent  military  development,  her  arsenals  fur- 
nish large  employment  for  the  making  of  fire- 
arms, ordnance  and  ammunition. 

Japan's  mines  are  one  of  the  important 
sources  of  her  wealth.  The  veins  of  coal  have 
recently  undergone  a  remarkable  development. 
Other  minerals  of  importance  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron  and  petroleum.  The  an- 
nual total  value  of  the  diggings  is  more  than 
$60,000,000. 

Japan  has  a  railway  mileage  of  2,500;  tele- 
graph, 20,000;  telephone,  7,000;  cable,  4,000. 
Her  first  rails  were  laid  in  1872 ;  her  first  wires 
were  strung  in  1854.  The  telephone  was  intro- 
duced in  1877,  and  the  first  electric  railway  not 
until  1905. 

Tokyo  is  the  capital  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
empire.  Yokohama,  only  seventeen  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  leading  port,  through  which  passes 
a  vast  volume  of  foreign  trade.  Its  harbor 
facilities  are  excellent.  Other  notable  cities 
are  Kyoto,  the  Mikado's  seat  of  residence  for 
many  centuries;  Osaka  and  Nagasaki. 

Every  child  six  years  old  must  enter  an  ele- 
mentary school  and  remain  there  until  twelve, 
paying  a  small  tuition  fee.  High  schools  have 
been  established  for  both,  boys  and  girls. 
Normal  and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  kin- 
dergartens, are  increasing  in  number.  Three 
universities  furnish  instruction  in  medicine, 


law,   engineering,  literature,  science   and  in- 
dustry. 

Shintuism  was  the  primitive  religion  of  Ja- 
pan and  yet  claims  many  adherents.  Buddhism, 
which  entered  Japan  about  522  A.  D.,  is  second 
in  the  number  of  votaries.  The  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  number 
200,000. 

The  Emperor,  generally  known  as  the  Mi- 
kado, is  the  head  of  the  state,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Japan  has  been  ruled  by  the  same 
dynasty  since  the  dawn  of  her  authentic  his- 
tory— a  thing  unique  in  the  world.  The  em- 
peror is  aided  by  an  advisory  cabinet  and  a 
privy  council,  the  former  constituting  nine 
ministerial  departments  of  state.  For  local  ad- 
ministrative purposes  Japan  is  divided  into  49 
prefectures. 

The  army,  considered  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world  for  its  size,  has  a  peace  foot- 
ing of  about  250,000,  though  military  service 
is  practically  universal.  As  to  her  naval 
strength  Japan  is  somewhat  secretive,  but  in 
this  respect  she  is  generally  ranked  third  or 
fourth  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  since 
the  downfall  of  Germany. 

FORMOSA  (TAIWAN) 

The  honor  of  discovering  this  island  pos- 
session of  Japan  belongs  to  those  indefatigable 
navigators  of  an  early  day,  the  Portuguese, 
who  visited  Formosa  in  1590.  They  estab- 
lished settlements  and  missions,  but  were  ousted 
by  the  Dutch  three-quarters  of  a  century  later. 
The  Dutch,  in  turn,  were  expelled  by  the  Chi- 
nese, under  a  European  military  chief.  After 
a  calamitous  history  of  two  centuries  the  island 
was  ceded  to  Japan,  in  1895. 

The  area  of  Formosa  is  13,000  square  miles. 
It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  islands  which  are  bene- 
ficent in  protecting  the  Chinese  coast  from 
typhoons.  Much  majestic  scenery  is  found. 
Mount  Morrison,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of 
14,270  feet,  is  higher  than  Fujiyama  in  Japan 
proper.  Geysers  and  sulphurous  springs 
abound,  attesting  the  island's  volcanic  origin. 
The  climate,  however,  is  damp,  hot  and  un- 
healthful. 

The  aborigines  were  a  very  debased  people, 
living  almost  entirely  by  the  chase.  To  this 
day  they  have  no  higher  organization  than  the 
tribe  or  clan.  Tattooing  is  universal.  Their 
mouths  are  blackened  from  the  use  of  betel. 
They  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  undef 
the  rude  bed  upon  which  they  expired.  They 
are  almost  constantly  at  war  among  themselves, 
and  not  infrequently  their  chieftan  is  a  woman. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Formosa  is  gold,  sil- 
ver, coal,  sulphur  and  petroleum.  Rice  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  soil.  Other  crops  are 
camphor,  sugar,  tea,  sweet  potatoes  and  jute. 
Camphor  and  tea  are  the  chief  exports.  Affairs 
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administered  by  a  governor-general,  who 
is  also  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  garri- 
son, and  a  department  of  civil  government. 
Tainan  is  the  capital  and  principal  seaport. 
It  contains  two  renowned  Chinese  temples. 

KWAN-TUNG 

This  country,  formerly  a  southern  province 
of  China,  was  ceded  first  to  Russia  and  then 
transferred  to  Japan  in  1905.  It  is  valuable 
controlling  the  terminus  of  the  Manchurian 


as  coi 


Railway  and  a  transit  station  for  Japanese 
commerce  bound  to  Manchuria.  The  surface 
is  much  broken  by  mountains  between  which 
valleys  of  great  fertility  abound. 

Its  mineral  wealth  is  of  importance,  three 
large  coal-fields  having  been  developed.  Gold 
and  iron  also  exist  in  quantity.  The  chief 
export  is  silk.  Birds 'nest— that  famous  Chi- 
nese tidbit — are  also  exported.  Port  Arthur 
is  the  chief  town. 


Korea  (Chosen) 


This  country,  which  is  now  Japenese  terri- 
tory, has  a  history  which  projects  itself  into 
antiquity.  Tradition  represents  that  it  was 
first  entered  by  a  band  of  Chinese  immigrants 
in  1132  B.  C.,  one  of  whom  was  made  king. 
Korea,  the  tradition  continues,  was  then  peo- 
pled by  savages  whose  only  home  was  a  cave 
or  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Buddhism  reached 
the  country  in  384  A.  D.,  from  which  date  we 
have  authentic  history.  The  Japanese  first  in- 
vaded the  country  in  1592.  A  series  of  wars 
with  Japan  followed,  each  resulting  in  the 
strengthening  of  Japan's  sphere  of  influence, 
and  in  1910  annexation  to  Japan  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  Koreans  are  of  the  Mongol  family  with 
an  unknown  origin.  Physically,  they  are  unlike 
either  the  Japanese  or  Chinese,  though  they 
have  oblique  eyes.  Men  marry  at  from  18  to 
20  and  girls  as  early  as  16.  Women  are  iso- 
lated and  concubinage  is  legal.  Korea  has  an 
area  of  86,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
distinctly  mountainous  and  the  rivers  shallow 
and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  climate  is  per- 


fect for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  A  tiger 
of  unusual  size  abounds  and  tiger-hunting  is  a 
favorite  sport. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  prosecuted 
in  a  very  primitive  manner.  The  most  valuable 
crops  are  cotton,  cereals,  tobacco,  fruit,  rice 
and  beans.  The  products  of  manufacture  are 
paper,  cotton  cloth,  rough  pottery,  bamboo 
blinds,  brass  bowls  and  grass-cloth.  Fishing 
is  carried  on  extensively,  chiefly  by  Japanese 
laborers.  Coal  and  iron  are  known  to  abound 
but  have  not  been  developed.  Gold  is  produced 
to  the  value  of  $2,250,000  annually. 

Until  the  Japanese  regime  there  was  no  edu- 
cational department.  The  Koreans  had,  how- 
ever, maintained  primary  schools,  and  the 
American  Methodist  Missionary  Society  had 
undertaken  instruction.  Confucianism  is  the 
official  religious  cult  and  ancestor-worship  is 
universal.  The  Korean's  religion,  however,  is 
degraded  by  a  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  exist- 
ence of  demons,  which  they  are  careful  to 
propitiate.  The  administration  of  government 
is  by  a  Japanese  governor-general. 


Malasia 


Malaysia  (also  known  as  Malay  Archipel- 
ago) comprises  the  Philippine  and  the  Sunda 
Islands,  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  and  ex- 
tend from  southeastern  Asia  to  Northwestern 
Australia.  Thousands  of  smaller  islands  are 
strewn  along  their  course.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Philippines,  which  belong  to  the  United 
States;  Labuan  and  the  northern  point  of 
Borneo,  which  are  British ;  a  portion  of  Timor 
and  the  adjoining  islet  of  Pulo  Cambing,  which 
is  Portuguese ;  and  the  British  and  German  in- 
terests in  New  Guinea,  this  vast,  fertile  archi- 
pelago is  politically  controlled  by  the  Dutch. 

The  largest  of  the  islands  are  New  Guinea, 
Borneo,  Java,  Celebes,  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 
They  rise  boldly  from  the  sea,  attesting  their 
volcanic  origin,  and  present  every  variety  of 
scenery.  Many  volcanoes  are  still  active.  The 
two  loftiest  elevations  are  Mt.  Kinabalu  in 


Borneo,  rising  to  13,680  feet,  and  Mt.  Indra- 
pura  in  Sumatra,  which  attains  12,030  feet. 

In  the  woods  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  teak, 
mango,  fig,  musa,  sandal,  ebony,  and  other 
great  trees  are  mingled  with  palms  of  endless 
variety  and  gigantic  forms  j  while  climbing 
plants,  frequently  canes,  interwoven  from  tree 
to  tree,  bind  the  whole  together  and  render 
the  forest  utterly  impenetrable. 

All  of  the  larger  islands  are  mantled  with 
dense  forests  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  par- 
ticularly ebony  and  teak.  Other  valuable 
yields  of  the  forest  are  gums,  resins,  india  rub- 
ber, drugs  and  spices,  which  find  a  market  all 
over  the  habitable  globe.  The  natives  make 
large  domestic  use  of  the  cocoa  and  other 
palms  and  the  bamboo,  all  of  which  are  found 
throughout  the  archipelago. 
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ONE  OF  THE  TWO  PECHABURI  CAVE  TEMPLES  IN  WESTERN  SIAM,  ASIA. 
The  whole  of  a  limestone  hill  at  Pechaburi,  in  Western  Siam,  is  naturally  hollowed  out  into  caverns,  which 
have  been  converted  into  Buddhist  shrines  and  adorned  with  quantities  of  images  on  every  jut- 
ting crag  and  in  every  recess.    The  cave  represented  in  the  photograph  is  illuminated 
through  an  opening  in  the  hillside.     Others   have  to  be   seen   by  torchlight. 
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Mesopotamia 


This  ancient  country  lies  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Euphrates-Tigris  territory.  It  was 
once  the  scene  of  pomp  and  grandeur  under 
the  Babylonian  empire.  The  land  then  was  an 
expanse  of  fertile  fields,  watered  by  a  system 
of  canals.  Today  it  is  a  thinly-peopled,  barren 
area  for  the  most  part.  Emperors  and  their 
proud  courts  have  been  succeeded  by  the  hyena 
and  the  lion.  After  the  Babylonians  the  stage 
was  occupied,  in  turn,  by  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  Turks. 

The  climate  shows  great  variations,  but  in 
most  regions  is  extremely  hot  in  the  summer, 


the  temperature  reaching  110  degrees.  The 
climatic  year  begins  in  November.  The  winter 
rains  deck  the  plains  with  flowers  and  green- 
ery; but  by  the  end  of  August,  all  vegetation 
has  disappeared. 

The  routes  of  trade  in  Mesopotamia  have 
changed  little  in  50  centuries.  The  camel  is  the 
chief  means  of  communication  and  transport, 
and  rafts  of  inflated  sheep-skin  and  small  steam- 
ers ply  on  both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
There  is,  however,  little  trade.  Manufactures 
are  for  home  consumption  only.  Bagdad,  once 
a  center  of  activity  in  commerce,  has  sadly  de- 
clined. 


Nepal 


Nepal,  which  was  a  dependent  of  the  Chinese 
empire  from  1791  to  1815,  is  an  independent 
kingdom  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  India. 
Its  54,000  square  miles  lie  almost  wholly  within 
the  Himalayas.  The  only  ingress  to  the  coun- 
try is  through  that  region  known  as  the  Valley 
of  Nepal,  which  is  about  26  miles  long  and  is 
bordered  by  mountains  6000  to  10,000  feet  in 
height.  The  highland  region  rises  from  10,000 
to  16,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate,  in 
the  settled  regions,  is  delightful,  the  average 
mean  temperature  being  60  degrees.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  is  about  60  inches. 

The  races,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  of 
a  decided  Mongolian  type,  flat-faced,  oblique- 
eyed  and  yellow-complexioned.  Many  separate 
languages  or  dialects  are  spoken.  Buddhism 
is  their  chief  religion,  though  it  has  become 
greatly  mixed  with  Hinduism. 


The  fertile  soil  is  well  adapted  to  cultiva 
tion.  Rice  is  the  main  crop  and  food  staple, 
but  ginger,  sugar  cane,  potatoes  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown.  Oranges,  citrons,  peaches  and 
other  fruits  are  abundant.  The  forests  yield 
a  splendid  supply  of  sal  and  other  valuable 
woods.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  dog, 
horse,  shawl-goat  and  sheep.  Drugs,  dyes  and 
resins  are  exported  in  quantity.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  leather  and  metal  goods. 
The  earth  is  rich  with  limestone,  marbles,  sul- 
phur, lead,  iron,  copper  and  zinc.  Traces  of 
silver  and  gold  have  also  been  found. 

Education  is  under  the  control  of  a  central 
body  located  at  Khatmandu  the  capital.  The 
schools  are  free  and  progress  is  encouraged 
by  the  grant  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The 
recipients  of  these  are  sent  to  universities  in 
India  or  Japan.  The  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  king. 


Persia 


Persia,  the  Iran  of  the  ancients  and  the  Fars 
of  Ezekiel,  was  peopled,  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
by  a  tribe  of  Aryans  from  Central  Asia,  who 
brought  their  horses  with  them,  thus  introduc- 
ing this  animal  into  Western  Asia.  Other 
tribes,  however,  were  found  by  them  on  their 
arrival,  about  1600  B.  C.  Among  these  were 
the  Medes,  against  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
Shalmaneser  made  war  in  836  B.  C.  The  Per- 
sian kingdom  was  founded  by  Cyrus  in  the  6th 
century  B.  C.  Cyrus  was  followed  by  Darius, 
who  put  down  the  predatory  nomads  and  in- 
corporated Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  his  king- 
dom. 

Under  Xerxes  an  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  the  Greeks  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
army  in  history  until  the  Great  War  of  1914-19, 


but  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  chiefly  by 
the  efforts  of  Themistocles  and  his  fleet.  In 
330  B.  C.,  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the 
Persians  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  The  Greeks 
ruled  Persia  until  the  rise  of  the  Parthian  mon- 
archy about  250.  The  Parthians,  however, 
were  overthrown  by  the  second  Persian  empire. 

This  empire,  after  many  wars  with  Rome, 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury A.  D.  After  its  decline  set  in,  it  was  held 
in  subjection,  successively,  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan Arabs,  Kharesmians,  Mongols  and  others. 
The  present  Turkoman  dynasty  was  founded  in 
1795.  In  modern  times  Persia  has  been  at  war 
with  Russia,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain. 

In  an  early  age  the  Persians  were  known  as 
"fire  worshippers."  At  the  sacrificial  rites  the 
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priests  drank  an  intoxicating  liquor  known  as 
soma.  The  cow  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  ani- 
mal. Dead  bodies  were  embalmed  and  interred, 
after  the  civilized  practice  of  today.  Their 
religion  was  a  gorgeous  cult.  Their  temples 
were  decorated  with  images  and  festivals  were 
frequently  held. 

In  governmental  matters,  the  ideal  of  the 
Persians  was  to  exercise  a  peaceful  authority 
over  their  subjects.  Merit  was  rewarded  and 
transgression  punished.  The  imperial  presence 
at  court  was  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard — 
the  ten  thousand  "Immortals" — who  were  usu- 
ally represented  as  carrying  lances  tipped  with 
a  golden  apple.  Their  writing  was  done  on 
clay  which,  after  being  sun-dried  or  baked,  be- 
came practically  imperishable.  The  Persians 
were  a  martial  people.  Their  chief  weapon 
was  the  bow,  by  means  of  which  they  over- 
whelmed the  foe  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  In 
addition  to  the  bow  their  soldiers  also  carried 
short  lances  and  daggers  for  hand  to  hand 
combat. 

Persia  occupies  a  great  plateau  with  an  alti- 
tude varying  between  4,000  and  8,000  feet. 
Lofty  mountains  are  found  on  the  north,  south 
and  west.  This  plateau  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  desert,  without  vegetation  or  trees.  The 
largest  river  is  the  Karun.  Most  of  the  smaller 
streams  never  reach  the  sea  but  end  in  lakes 
or  marshes.  When  the  snows  of  the  mountains 
melt  thousands  of  temporary  water  courses 
cross  the  land.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly,  but 
the  average  for  the  year  is  only  about  10  inches. 
The  temperature,  according  to  station,  ranges 
from  19  to  117  degrees. 

In  spite  of  untoward  natural  conditions,  the 
chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  the  rearing 
of  herds.  Most  of  the  valleys  and  the  great 
plain  crossed  by  the  Harun  river  possess  a  soil 
of  marked  fertility.  The  character  of  the  crops 
are  determined  by  surface  and  climate.  In 
the  northwest  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  barley. 


wheat,  nuts  and  fruits  are  produced.    The  chief 
crop  in  the  Caspian  territory  is  rice. 

Grapes  are  grown  for  manufacture  into 
raisins  and  wine,  for  which  Shiraz  and  Ispahan 
are  famous.  In  the  subtropical  districts  silk, 
dyes,  drugs,  sugar  and  opium  are  important 
items  of  commerce.  Great  numbers  of  sheep 
are  raised  and  wool  is  a  valuable  product.  In 
the  temperate  regions  the  fruits  resemble  those 
of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Formerly  horses,  mules 
and  donkeys  were  exported  by  the  nomad 
tribes. 

The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  tiles, 
textiles,  needle-work  and  embroidery,  musical 
instruments,  jewelry,  carpets,  shawls,  mosaics 
of  bone  and  ivory,  dyes,  wines,  sugar  and  cop- 
per and  brass  utensils.  No  statistics  on  ex- 
ports and  imports  are  available. 

Persia's  mineral  wealth  is  considerable  but 
it  has  not  been  developed.  Rich  deposits  of 
copper,  lead,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  nickel  and 
cobalt  abound.  Turquoise  mines  are  found 
near  Nishapur.  Quarries  of  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum  and  soapstone  are  numerous.  Rich 
coal  seams  are  found  in  Eastern  Persia. 

Persia  possesses  but  8  miles  of  railway  and 
6,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  In  Teheran 
there  are  7  miles  of  street-car  lines.  Teheran 
is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  palaces  of  the 
nobility.  Its  bazaars  are  well  stocked.  An- 
other important  city  is  Tabriz,  containing  the 
noted  "Blue  Mosque"  and  a  citadel. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  boys  are  taught 
Persian  and  enough  Arabic  to  enable  them  to 
study  the  Koran.  Most  of  the  colleges  are  at- 
tached to  mosques  and  the  instructors  are  mem 
bers  of  the  clergy.  Mohammedanism  predomi- 
nates everywhere.  Up  to  1906  the  government 
was  an  absolute  monarchy.  Since  then  a  con- 
stitution has  been  adopted.  The  executives  are 
a  cabinet  of  ministers,  headed  by  a  premier. 
The  legislative  power  is  invested  in  a  National 
Council . 


Portuguese  China 


Macao  Island.  This  island,  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  has  an  approximate 
area  of  5  square  miles.  It  was  ceded  by  China 
to  Portugal  in  1557.  The  first  royal  governor 
was  appointed  in  1583.  Of  the  Portuguese  in- 
habitants, more  than  75  per  cent  were  born  on 


the  island.  Most  of  the  land  is  under  garden 
cultivation,  but  the  transit  trade  is  the  chief 
source  of  income.  The  chief  commodities  are 
opium,  tea,  rice,  oil,  raw  cotton,  fish  and  silk. 
The  principal  industry  is  tea  packing,  and  the 
imports  and  exports  amount  of  $3,000,000  an- 


Samos 


Samos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  is  a 
principality  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey, 
though  practically  independent.  During  the 
Greek  civilization  Samos  was  famous  for  its 
commerce  and  art.  Its  180  square  miles  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is 


devoted  to  vineyards  from  which  wines  of  high 
reputation  are  made.  Other  products  are  olive 
oil,  hides  and  minerals.  The  climate  is  ideal 
The  predominant  religion  is  Orthodox  Greek. 
The  legislative  power  is  held  by  a  chamber  of 
deputies.  Vathy  is  the  capital. 


SIAM— SIBERIA 


Siam 
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Siam  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  pen- 
insula known  as  Indo-China  or  Further  India, 
with  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles. 
"Siam"  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  country, 
being  used  at  least  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
first  incursions  of  the  Lao-Tai  family  from 
China  occurred  about  575  A.  D.,  since  which 
time  the  fusion  of  races  has  been  going  on, 
producing  Siamese  language,  racial  character- 
istics, etc.  The  city  of  Ayuthia,  built  upon  the 
first  capital  of  the  true  Siamese,  was  begun  in 
1350. 

Portuguese  navigators  touched  at  Siam  as 
early  as  1511,  but  it  was  not  until  1680  that 
the  Siamese  had  any  intercourse  with  Euro- 
pean peoples,  when  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Louis  XIV.  During  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies trade  relations  were  maintained  between 
the  Siamese  and  the  Japanese.  In  1824,  by 
treaty  with  the  Dutch,  British  interests  became 
paramount.  In  1907,  by  means  of  a  conven- 
tion with  France,  Siam  returned  to  the  French 
protectorate  of  Cambodia. 

The  surface  of  Siam  is  variegated,  with 
plains  and  mountains.  The  highest  peak  is 
about  5000  feet  in  height.  The  principal  river, 
the  Meklong,  is  navigable  only  by  boats  of 
shallow  draft.  The  climate  is  enervating  for 
Europeans,  a  dry  season  alternating  with  a 
wet  one.  Inland  the  thermometer  commonly 
registers  as  high  as  100  degrees  in  the  summer. 

The  northern  forests  constitute  a  valuable 
asset,  including  such  trees  as  the  teak,  ebony, 
rosewood,  cedar,  sapan  and  ironwod.  Man- 
groves, banyans,  cocoanuts  and  other  palms. 


rattan  and  pandanus  abound  along  the  coast. 
Important  resinous  trees,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  bamboo,  are  found  in  certain  sections. 

The  chief  agricultural  product  is  rice,  which 
is  a  staple  export;  but  the  plains  also  pro- 
duce pepper,  sago,  sugar  cane,  betel,  bananas, 
and  citrus  fruits.  Ceylon  is  famous  for  its 
big  game,  which  includes  the  elephant,  tiger, 
two-horned  rhinoceros  and  the  water-buffalo — 
all  of  which  are  prized  by  hunters.  The  croco- 
dile is  also  common  in  many  rivers.  The  chief 
minerals  are  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires,  cop- 
per and  iron. 

The  typical  Siamese  are  of  medium  height, 
darker  than  the  Chinese,  with  teeth  black- 
ened from  betel-chewing.  Polygamy  is  per- 
mitted but  little  practised.  They  are  a  very 
artistic  people,  excelling  in  architecture,  gold- 
smithing  and  carving.  Their  transportation  is 
mainly  by  canals,  though  the  country  has  680 
miles  of  railway.  They  have  no  large  cities. 
The  Buddhistic  monasteries  control  all  elemen- 
tary education,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
government. 

The  Malays  on  the  peninsula  are  chiefly  ad- 
herents of  Mohammedanism,  but  the  Siamese 
and  Lao  profess  a  form  of  Buddhism.  Public 
worship,  as  Christians  understand  the  term,  is 
almost  wholly  absent.  Misisonaries  have  done 
much  to  civilize  and  educate  the  people.  Siam 
is  an  absolute  monarchy.  There  are,  however, 
an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  both 
appointed  by  the  king.  These  have  the  benefit 

European  advisers. 


Siberia 


The  discovery  of  Siberia  in  1533,  under  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  may  be  ranked  aa 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Russian  empire.  It  eventually  carried 
Russia  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  extended  her 
sphere  of  influence  in  Asia  beyond  the  dreams 
of  Ivan.  Russia's  present  holdings  in  Asia  oc- 
cupy nearly  one-third  of  that  grand  division, 
and  the  development  of  the  country  during 
the  19th  century  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  ethnological  movements  of  the  world. 

Later  scientific  explorations  indicate  that  the 
region  was  once  more  thickly  peopled  than  at 
present,  it  being  believed  that  when  the  Asi- 
atics were  swarming  into  Europe,  under  the 
pressure  of  population,  a  part  of  them  migrated 
to  Siberia.  However,  for  two  centuries  a  large 
number  of  colonists  have  flowed  into  the  coun- 
try, to  which  is  to  be  added  the  convicts — 


both  criminal  and  political — condemned  to  exile 
there.  The  population  is  therefore  today  chiefly 
Russian,  though  large  sections  are  peopled  with 
Asiatic  races. 

The  surface  of  Siberia  is  marked  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  fertile  plains,  plateaus  and  tree- 
less "tundras."  In  short,  it  presents  a  very 
varied  character.  It  is  crossed  by  such  great 
rivers  as  the  Yenisei,  Ob  and  Lena,  which  are 
used  extensively  for  navigation.  All  these  rise 
in  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia  and,  after 
flowing  for  hundreds  of  miles,  enter  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  country  is  studded  with  lakes,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Baikal,  more  than  400 
miles  in  length.  Impassable  marshes,  cover- 
ing thousands  of  square  miles,  are.  also  a  na- 
tural feature. 

The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous,  even  in 
the  southern  portions,  the  high  plateau  depriv- 
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ing  the  country  of  any  tempering  of  the  cold 
by  the  sea.  On  some  of  the  mountains  per- 
petual snow  exists.  The  thermometer  fre- 
quently falls  to  70  below  zero.  This  intense 
cold  is  made  more  unendurable  by  terrible 
snowstorms,  in  which  thousands  of  cattle  an- 
nually perish.  The  summers,  though  short,  are 
hot,  and  vegetation  grows  very  rapidly.  Corn 
is  matured  in  three  months  from  planting. 
Most  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  summer,  but  the 
total  precipitation  is  only  about  12  inches. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  In  some 
sections,  especially  the  south,  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  yields  abundantly.  In  other  sections  im- 
mense tracts  are  unfit  for  tillage.  Some  500,000 
square  miles  are  under  the  plow.  Great  crops 
of  wheat  are  secured  from  the  prairies  of  the 
southwest,  the  Altai  valleys  and  the  Baraba 
steppes.  Mining  is  the  second  industry  in 
point  of  importance,  while  the  raising  of  herds 
comes  next.  The  minerals  secured  are  coal, 
iron,  copper  and  lead.  Little  is  done  in  manu- 
facturing, less  than  25,000  being  so  employed  in 
this  vast  territory. 

The  rivers  are  an  important  feature  in  trans- 
portation, but  over  5,000  miles  of  railway  are 
in  service,  crossing  the  whole  of  Siberia  from 
European  Russia  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Schools 
are  few  and  far  between  and  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  high.  Irkutsk  is  the  capital  of 
East  Siberia.  Tomsk  is  the  metropolis  and 
center  of  commercial  activity  in  West  Siberia. 

BOKHARA 

This  country  is  situated  in  Central  Asia 
and  is  a  dependency  of  Russia.  Its  area  is 


83,000  squajre  miles,  most  of  which  is  mountain- 
ous. Numbers  of  rivers  dash  through  its  wide 
gorges,  becoming  raging  torrents  when  the 
'snow  melts  in  the  spring.  The  climate  is  ex- 
treme, the  hot,  dry  summer  being  followed  by 
four  months  of  winter,  when  a  temperature  as 
low  as  20  degrees  below  zero  may  be  reached. 
In  the  low  lands  of  the  west  terrible  sand  storms 
kill  trees  as  well  as  men. 

Rice,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  and  silk  are 
produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  export. 
Textiles  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk  are  manufac- 
tured, as  well  as  boots,  saddles,  cutlery  and 
weapons.  The  roads  are  few  and  bad,  capable 
of  being  traveled  only  by  mules  and  camels. 
The  only  religion  is  Mohammedan.  Bokhara 
is  the  seat  of  government. 

KHIVA 

The  state  of  Khiva,  formerly  independent,  is 
now  a  vassal  of  Russia  and  is  ruled  by  a  Khan. 
The  area  is  24,000  square  miles,  about  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  oases  and  the  remainder 
steppes.  The  Amu  river  supplies  water  to  the 
oases  through  a  system  of  canals.  This  water, 
like  that  of  the  Nile,  fertilizes  by  means  of  a 
deposit  of  ooze. 

The  farmers  produce  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
millet,  peas,  madder,  flax,  hemp,  and  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Melons  grow  abund- 
antly and  the  vine  and  cotton  are  also  culti- 
vated. The  raising  of  livestock  is  the  only 
other  occupation  of  importance.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  largely  Turkomans,  whose  prevailing 
religion  is  Mohammedanism.  The  capital  is 
Khiva. 


Smyrna 


Smyrna,  another  of  the  principal  states  of 
the  proposed  "new"  Asia  Minor,  will  include 
the  far-famed  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
same  name  which  has  long  born  the  title  of 
" Flower  of  the  Levant,"  where  the  caravans 
of  the  Orient  met  the  ships  of  the  Occident. 
The  proposed  state  will  be  largely  composed 
of  Greeks  who  have  settled  along  the  western 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  and  have  developed  im- 
portant industries  in  raising  sheep  and  goats, 
especially  the  Angora  goat. 


The  city  of  Smyrna  is  located  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  for  centuries  has 
been  the  most  important  place  of  trade  for 
Asia  Minor.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a  Greek  city  of 
some  importance  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  poet  Homer;  and,  with  the  numerous  other 
cities  of  the  then  civilized  world,  it  was  claimed 
in  later  years  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  man, 
to  whom  living,  bread  was  refused.  The  city 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Aidin  and  Ala- 
Shehr. 


Syria 


This  ancient  country  lies  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  eastern  Asia  Minor.  Its  eastern 
boundary  is  marked  by  no  prominent  natural 
feature.  The  area  is  600,000  square  miles  and 
the  surface  is  rather  uniform.  Its  largest  river 
is  the  Jordan,  in  Palestine.  Meteorological  ob- 


servations are  scant,  but  at  Jerusalem  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  68  and  the  yearly  rain- 
fall 36  inches. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  belongs  to  the 
Semitic  family,  but  Turkomans,  Circassians  and 
Greeks  are  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
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The  religious  types  are  numerous.  Most  of  the 
population  adheres  to  Mohammedanism;  but 
Jews,  Christians  and  Greeks  are  well  repre- 
sented. Arabic  is  chiefly  spoken,  though  in 
Kurdish  communities  the  original  tongue  is 
preserved.  Syria  is  rich  in  history.  It  has 
been  subjected  successively  to  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Turks.  Some 
of  its  chief  cities  were  founded  by  the  Greeks. 
Palestine.  No  country  in  the  world  is  of 
more  interest  to  the  Christian  millions  than 
Palestine,  small  as  it  is,  for  this  is  the  scene  of 
Biblical  history  and  the  birthplace  of  Christ. 
Thousands  of  Christians  make  pilgrimages  to 
it  and  there  endeavor  to  visualize  the  past.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Canaanites,  who 


were  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Later  the 
country  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  empires,  which  gave  way  to  tin 
Mohammedan  empire  in  636.  The  Turks  COD 
trolled  it  from  1636  until  1919.  when  it  wn 
captured  by  the  ^British  and  pai*-d  under  the 
control  of  an  allied  commission. 

The  chief  natural  features  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  in  Palestine  are  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee— all 
exceedingly  rich  in  scriptural  associations.  In 
Jerusalem,  the  chief  city,  are  still  found  many 
mementoes — more  or  less  authentic — of  the  life 
and  times  of  the  Saviour,  such  as  the  Place  of 
Skulls,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 


Turkey  in  Asia 


Turkey  in  Asia  has  an  area  of  694,000  square 
miles  and  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and 
Kurdestan,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  (with  Pales- 
tine), Arabia  and  sundry  smaller  dependencies 
and  suzerainties.  The  Turks  appeared  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  13th  century  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  After  sub- 
duing the  countries  of  that  region,  which  occu- 
pied about  a  century,  the  Turks  began  the  in- 
vasion of  Europe,  beginning  with  the  decayed 
Byzantine  Empire,  of  which  Constantinople  was 
the  capital.  From  that  date  (1433)  their  his- 
tory was  largely  concerned  with  Europe 
(which  see  under  Turkey  in  Europe). 

The  most  striking  surface  aspect  of  Turkey 
in  Asia  is  the  great  plateau  comprising  the 
most  of  Asia  Minor,  buttressed  on  the  south 
by  the  Taurus  range  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Black  Sea.  The  elevation  of  this  plateau  varies 
from  2500  to  4500  feet.  Large  districts  of  the 
Taurus  range,  which  attains  a  height  of  10,500 
feet  in  Lycia,  are  heavily  forested  with  oak 
and  fir  and  abound  in  grassy  swales,  to  which 
the  nomads  drive  their  flocks  in  the  hot,  dry 
summers.  Asia  Minor  has  no  river  courses  of 
importance.  Few  of  them  reach  the  sea  and 
others  are  mere  gorges  suddenly  filled  by 
storms  for  a  temporary  period.  The  largest 
of  the  rivers  are  navigable  by  small  boats  for 
a  short  distance  from  their  mouths  and  have, 
therefore,  little  commercial  value.  A  number 
of  small  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh,  exist.  The 
country,  however,  abounds  in  springs — mineral 
and  thermal — which  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  of  medicinal  quality,  and  to  which 
long  pilgrimages  were  made  by  the  sick.  On 
the  plateau  the  winters  are  very  severe  and 
the  summers  hot.  The  winters  of  the  north 
coast  are  cold,  while  those  on  the  south  coast 
are  mild,  with  frosts  infrequent. 

Armenia  descends  abruptly  from  the  Black 
Sea  until  it  reaches  the  lowlands  of  Meso- 


potamia. The  plateau,  desolate  and  monoton- 
ous in  aspect,  has  a  general  level  of  6000  feet. 
The  valleys  abound  in  tracts  of  arable  land. 
The  gorges  of  the  Tigrus  and  Euphrates — 
the  principal  rivers — present  scenes  of  wild 
beauty. 

Arabia  is  a  plateau,  with  a  southwesterly 
and  northeasterly  trend,  and  attains  a  height 
of  8000  feet.  A  large  part  of  it  is  arid  and 
barren,  and  one-third  of  it  is  scarcely  habitable 
except  by  the  rudest,  pastoral  tribes.  Owing 
to  the  scanty  rainfall,  Arabia  has  neither  lakes 
nor  forest.  There  are,  however,  fertile 
stretches  of  alluvial  soil  in  the  great  wadis  of 
the  desert  where  cultivation  is  possible. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  has  a  poten- 
tial fertility  and  can  be  made  productive  by 
means  of  irrigation.  For  this  purpose  a  num- 
ber of  colonies,  mostly  Jewish  and  Germany, 
have  been  established.  The  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated  and  yields  rich  returns.  In  the 
north  the  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  thrive 
well  and  the  orange,  lemon,  sugarcane  and 
citron  are  cultivated  in  the  south. 

Other  important  agricultural  products  are: 
Grain,  cotton,  olive  oil,  opium,  salep,  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  raisins,  dates,  figs,  almonds  and  wheat. 
Silkworm  culture  is  a  lucrative  occupation. 
The  most  important  domestic  animals  are  the 
buffalo,  camel,  Angora  goat,  sheep,  horses  and 
mules;  also  oxen  for  plowing  and  transport. 
The  most  common  beast  of  burden,  however, 
is  the  camel,  with  its  peculiar  resistance  to 
thirst.  Pearls,  mother  of  pearl,  sponges  and 
fish  are  obtained  from  the  littoral. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
are  firearms,  swords,  carpets  and  rugs,  shawls, 
mohair  and  silk  stuffs,  saddlery,  leather  and 
cotton  and  woolen  textiles.  These  are  all  the 
chief  items  of  export,  which  amount  to  nearly 
$1,000,000  annually.  The  principal  imports  are 
coal,  clothing  and  ironware.  Little  develop- 
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ment  has  been  made  of  the  mineral  resources, 
which  include  coal,  copper,  iron,  silver,  lead 
and  asbestos.  The  highways  are  few  and  in 
bad  repair,  and  most  of  them  permit  only  the 
use  of  light  carts.  The  present  railway  mile- 
age is  2,800,  the  first  rails  being  laid  in  1864. 

The  chief  seaport  is  Smyrna,  famous  from 
antiquity  as  a  commercial  center  and  still  the 
seat  of  Levantine  trade.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
archbishoprics  of  the  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Armenian  religion.  The  sec- 
ond important  city,  by  reason  of  its  relaying 
eastbound  and  westbound  traffic,  is  Bagdad, 
which  is  also  the  site  of  numerous  manufac- 
tures. Aleppo  and  Beirut  are  also  cities  of 
note,  by  reason  of  their  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing activities. 


In  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  adherents 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  In  Armenian  Chris- 
tianity is  the  prevailing  religion,  for  which  they 
have  suffered  much  persecution  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  allowed  free  exercise  of  their 
faith. 

Until  1908  Turkey  was  a  theocratic  abso- 
lute monarchy.  Since  that  date,  owing  to  a 
revolution,  the  sultan  is  considered  as  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  with  an  advisory  cabinet 
and  a  parliament.  The  sultan  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  Islam,  the  state  religion.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  subdivisions  are  divided 
into  provinces  called  vilayets,  each  supervised 
by  a  governor-general. 


AFRICA 


The  continent  of  Africa  was  introduced  to 
the  ancients  through  Egypt,  beyond  which  it 
was  a  Terra  Incognita  known  as  Lybia.  At  a 
very  early  age  the  Phenicians  traded  along  the 
north  coast  and  are  believed  to  have  penetrated 
the  interior  to  gold  mines,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  are  now  unknown.  From  these  mines, 
according  to  legend,  came  the  magnificent 
golden  ornaments  of  King  Solomon's  temple. 
Africa  has  ever  been  the  great  land  of  mystery. 
The  ancients,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Phenecians,  were  acquainted  with  only  its 
northern  coastal  countries;  and  their  sailors, 
viewing  its  mountains  from  afar,  peopled  them 
in  imagination  with  strange  monstrous  races, 
giants  and  pygmies. 

The  Assyrians  and  the  Romans  subjugated 
the  northern  peoples  and  converted  their  coun- 
tries into  subject  provinces.  Carthage  grew  in 
the  third  century  to  a  power  which  rivaled 
Rome's.  The  Saracens  conquered  Northern 
Africa  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
after  Rome  and  Carthage  had  become  mere 
memories.  It  was  not  until  the  last  years  of  the 
15th  century  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered,  and  a  century  and  a  half  later  the 
Dutch  settled  in  that  vicinity.  Livingston  and 
Stanley  did  not  make  their  famous  explora- 
tions until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Africa  has  few  grand  mountain  chains  and 
few  large  rivers.  The  chief  elevations  are  the 
Atlas  and  Moon  mountain  ranges;  and  the 
largest  rivers  are  the  Nile,  so  famous  in  history, 
the  Congo,  Zambesi,  Niger  and  Orange.  Some 
of  these  are  of  great  length.  The  character- 
istic physical  feature  of  Africa  is  its  immense 
deserts,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Sahara,  oc- 
cupying about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area. 
The  climate  is  the  hottest  on  earth,  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  continent  lying  in  the  temperate 


zone.  It  is  at  once  the  dryest  and  the  wettest 
of  grand  divisions,  some  areas  being  daily 
drenched  with  tropical  downpours  of  rain. 

The  lion  and  elephant,  baboon,  mandril, 
chimpanzee  and  gorilla  are  found  in  abund- 
ance, most  of  them  being  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try. East  Africa  is  the  most  famous  "big 
game"  area  in  the  world.  Here  the  buffalo, 
giraffe,  zebra,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  leop- 
ard and  hyena  abound,  as  well  as  the  lion  and 
elephant,  mentioned  above.  Dense,  all  but  im- 
penetrable forests  flourish  in  the  humid 
regions.  The  most  notable  plants  are  date 
palm,  coffee,  banana,  rubber  and  cocoa ;  and 
the  most  characteristic  members  of  the  bird 
family  are  the  ostrich  and  secretary-bird. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  settlements  of 
whites,  a  large  number  of  native  tribes,  of 
which  no  complete  list  has  ever  been  made,  but 
the  chief  ones  are  Lybian,  Hamite,  Negroid. 
Nepro,  Bantu  and  Bushmen,  differing  widely 
in  features,  customs,  religion,  cutnre,  etc. 

The  Mohammedanism  prevails  in  the  north 
and  Christianity  is  confined  to  the  white  settle- 
ments. Hebraism  and  Buddhism  are  repre- 
sented, and  various  forms  of  Paganism  flourish 
in  the  Central  and  Southern  parts.  The  conti- 
nent of  Africa  is  subdivided  into  North,  West, 
East  and  South  Africa,  described  elsewhere  in 
this  volume; 'and  its  area,  including  the  ad- 
joining island  of  Madagascar,  about  12,000,000 
square  miles. 

ABYSSINIA 

Abyssinia  has  been  an  independent  state 
since  1896,  with  a  monarchial  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious. 
The  surface  is  much  broken.  Its  agricultural 
products  are  cotton,  coffee,  dates,  grapes,  sugar 
and  hops.  The  country,  however,  is  rather 
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THE  GREAT  SPHINX  OF  GIZA,  EGYPT. 

The  Great  Sphinx  of  Giza,  Egypt,  since  the  recent  clearing  away  of  the  sand  which  chokes  the  t 

this  monument. 
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pastoral  than  agricultural,  little  of  it  being 
under  cultivation.  Hence  'herds  are  the  chief 
source  of  revenue.  Little  manufacturing  is 
done,  but  a  large  caravan  trade  is  carried  on. 
Abyssinia  contains  430,000  square  miles  and 
Adis  Abeba  is  the  capital. 

ALGERIA 

Algeria  is  a  French  possession  lying  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants were  Numidians.  It  was  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  Vandals  and  Turks,  and 
was  warred  against,  successfully,  by  the  United 
States  in  1815  for  its  piratical  activities.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  mountainous  country  traversed 
by  the  lofty  Atlas  range  and  desert  land  pre- 
vails to  the  south.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful,  except  in  the  marshy  regions,  and 
the  country  contains  numerous  salt  lakes. 

The  chief  industry  of  North  Africa  is  agri- 
culture, of  which  the  orange,  date,  citron,  pome- 
granate,'almond,  fig,  cereals  and  potatoes  are 
the  chief  product.  The  fauna  and  flora  are 
typical  of  Mediterranean  countries,  and  tender 
plants  like  the  rose  and  geranium  bloom  all 
winter.  The  fisheries  are  valuable  and  min- 
erals and  livestock  form  an  important  source  of 
income.  North  Africa  has  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
way and  10,000  miles  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines.  Algiers  is  the  capital  and  leading 
seaport.  Other  important  cities  are  Oran  and 
Constantino.  All  legislation  is  by  the  French 
government  and  is  executed  by  an  appointed 
governor-general. 


ANGOLA 

Angola,  embraces  the  Portuguese  possessions 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  along  a  Central 
zone  of  the  continent,  between  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  on  the 
north  and  German  Southwest  Africa  on  the 
south  and  has  a  coast  line  of  over  600  miles. 
The  area  of  Angola  is  485,000  square  miles. 
The  interior  is  a  plateau  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  has  a  temperate  climate;  but  the 
coast  lands  are  hot  and  unhealthy.  Agricul- 
ture is  extensively  carried  on;  wild  coffee  is 
found  in  many  districts;  and  Europeans  have 
successfully  introduced  their  domestic  animals. 
The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  rubber,  wax,  palm 
kernels,  cattle  and  hides.  Fetishism  prevails 
and  crucifixes,  introduced  by  missionaries,  are 
regarded  as  potent  charms.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  governor-general  located 
at  S.  Paulo  de  Loanda. 

THE  BELGIAN  CONGO 

This  state  grew  out  of  the  Livingston  ex- 
plorations and  the  subsequent  Kongo  Inter- 
national association.  It  was  annexed  by  Bel- 
gium in  1908.  Its  area  is  910,000  square  miles 
and  the  great  Kongo  River  is  its  chief  physical 


feature.  Each  tribe  of  natives  is  autonomous 
and  speaks  a  different  dialect  of  Bantu.  The 
religion  is  negro  fetishism,  but  about  500 
Christian  missionaries  are  present,  maintain- 
ing over  100  stations.  Revenue  is  obtained  al- 
most entirely  from  rubber  and  ivory.  Boma 
on  the  Kongo  River,  is  the  capital.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  governor-general  ap- 
pointed by  the  king. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate  extends  from 
Juba  to  German  East  Africa  and  inland  to 
Uganda.  Its  inland  bounds  are  vague  and  its 
area  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  ivory,  hides  and  horns.  Mombasa  is 
the  capital  and  the  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor  and  commander-in-chief. 

The  Unganda  Protectorate  assumed  its  pres- 
ent political  status  in  1890.  It  includes  Usoga, 
Unyoro  and  other  countries  toward  the  interior 
Altitude  of  Uganda  plateau,  4,000  feet.  The 
area  is  118,000  square  miles  and  the  altitude 
of  the  Uganda  plateau  is  4,000  feet. 

The  Zanzibar  Protectorate  is  an  island  off 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  is  peopled  by 
Arabs.  It  was  placed  under  its  present  polit- 
ical status  in  1890.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  and  cloves  are  the  chief 
product.  The  area  is  1,020  square  miles  and 
Zanzibar  is  the  capital  and  chief  port 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 
Sierra  Leone  was  originally  established  by 
the  British  as  a  Crown  Colony  to  give  asylum 
to  negroes  taken  from  slave  ships  by  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  Hence  its  present  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Negro  tribes  scattered  over  an  area 
of  some  32,000  square  miles.  The  unhealthy 
coast  lands  have  given  Sierra  Leone  the  sobri- 
quet of  ' '  white  man 's  grave. ' '  Destructive  tor- 
nadoes and  dessicating  winds  are  meteorologi- 
cal features.  Rice  is  cultivated  extensively  and 
the  exports  include  ginger,  kola  nuts,  tropical 
fruits,  hides  and  rubber.  Freetown  is  the  cap- 
ital and  Falaba — 190  miles  inland— is  the  focus 
of  important  trade  routes. 

Gambia  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
became  a  British  military  outpost  in  1447,  and 
was  annexed  in  1783.  Its  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
tectorate is  4,500  square  miles  and  the  capital 
and  principal  city  is  Bathurst. 

Gold  Coast — so  named  from  the  grains  of 
gold  in  the  river  sands — lies  east  of  the  French 
Ivory  Coast  colony  and  gold  is  found  every- 
where. The  Danish  and  Dutch  were  the  first 
settlers  and  fetishism  is  the  religion  of  the 
tribes,  40,000  of  which  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  area  of  the  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate, including  Ashantee,  is  80,000  square 
miles  and  the  chief  city  is  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
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Nigeria  lies  between  the  Cameroon  and  Da- 
homey, and  is  divided  into  Northern  and  South- 
ern Nigeria.  It  became  a  British  protectorate 
in  1887  and  is  under  imperial  administration. 
The  Niger,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is 
the  principal  stream.  Northern  Nigeria  has  an 
area  of  256,000  square  miles  and  its  trade,  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  Tripoli  Arabs,  consists  of 
rubber,  ebony  and  other  woods,  ostrich  feath- 
ers, shea  butter  and  silver.  Industrial  schools 
have  been  established  by  missionaries.  South- 
ern Nigeria  comprises  the  colony  and  protecto- 
rate of  that  name,  and  Lagos.  Rice  and  wheat, 
ground  nuts,  yams,  onions  and  other  vegeta- 
bles are  cultivated,  except  along  the  coast.  The 
area  is  76,000  square  miles  and  Lagos  is  the 
capital. 

Togoland,  between  Gold  Coast  Colony  and 
Dahomey,  was  a  German  protectorate  until  the 
Great  War  of  1914-19.  Cotton,  maize,  coffee 
and  bananas  are  cultivated.  Its  area  is  34,000 
square  miles  and  the  government  is  now  a  man- 
datory appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1919. 

EGYPT 

Egypt  is  a  country  of  great  antiquity  and 
renowned  for  its  ancient  splendor  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Its  modern  history  begins  with  the 
Mohammedan  conquests  of  the  7th  century,  fol- 
lowed by  Turkish  and  French  invasions,  the 
latter  under  Napoleon.  Egypt  is  now  a  tribu- 
tary state  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  ruled  by  an 
hereditary  khedive  and  administered  by  a 
council  of  ministers,  of  which  a  British  finan- 
cial adviser  is  a  member.  The  Nile,  with  its 
beneficient  annual  inundations,  is  the  outstand- 
ing physical  feature.  Farming  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  irrigation  and  two  or  three  crops 
are  thus  harvested  annually. 

Cereals,  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products  of  Egypt.  Dromedaries, 
horses,  camels,  donkeys  and  sheep  are  raised 
for  domestic  consumption.  A  valuable  eco- 
nomic source  is  the  quarries  of  marble,  ala- 
baster, granite,  porphyry  and  limestone.  The 
people  are  overwhelmingly  Mohammedan  in 
religion  and  Arabic  is  the  chief  language  em- 
ployed. Cairo,  situated  on  the  Nile,  is  the  cap- 
ital, and  contains  a  famous  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties. Alexandria,  founded  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  is  the  metropolis  and  commercial 
center.  Education  is  still  inadequate,  though 
advancing.  The  area  is  400,000  square  miles. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan  extends  south  of  Egypt  as  far  as 
the  Belgian  Congo.  %  Its  area  is  about  985,000 
square  miles  and  Khartum  is  the  chief  city. 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

This  colony  consists  of  Gabun,  Middle  Congo 
and  Ubangi-Shari-Chad.  The  French  acquisi- 


tions, beginning  in  1842,  were  completed  in 
1894,  though  subsequent  explorations  have  been 
made.  The  colony  contains  568,000  square 
miles  and  its  chief  wealth  consists  of  the  great 
forests  and  ivory;  though  gold,  copper  and 
iron  are  found.  Rubber,  ivory,  palm  nuts, 
palm  oil,  ebony,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  chief 
exports.  The  natives  have  been  largely  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism  and  a  commissioner- 
general,  with  civil  and  military  powers,  ad- 
ministers the  government. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  lie  north  of  the 
Ivory  coast  and  embrace  an  area  of  about 
73,000  square  miles.  The  chief  exports  are 
nuts,  cattle,  wool,  hides  and  leather. 

Dahomey  lies  between  Togoland  and  Lagos 
and  has  a  coast  line  of  65  miles.  It  is  a  negro 
kingdom,  controlled  by  the  French,  and  the 
natives  are  intelligent  and  make  good  farmers. 
Palm  oil  is  the  chief  export. 

Mauretania  has  an  area  of  345,000  square 
miles  and  became  a  French  protectorate  in 
1909. 

Ivory  Coast  lies  between  Liberia  and  British 
Gold  Coast.  France  annexed  it  in  1893.  It  has 
an  area  of  131,000  square  miles  and  its  chief 
products  are  gold  and  pineapples. 

Senegal  is  peopled  largely  by  Moors,  Ber- 
bers and  Negroids.  The  chief  towns  are  St. 
Louis,  Dakar  and  Goree,  and  the  principal  com- 
mercial product  is  the  ground  nut.  The  natives 
engage  in  weaving,  pottery,  brickmaking  and 
the  manufacture  of  trinkets.  The  organized 
area  is  75,000  square  miles. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA  (FORMERLY) 

This  former  pr-  tectorate  of  Germany's  was 
established  in  1890.  It  is  bounded  on  the  novth 
by  British  East  Africa  and  on  the  south  by  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa,  has  a  coast  line  of  630 
miles  and  extends  inland  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
The  area  is  185,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by 
the  Bantu  tribes.  The  natives  are  engaged  chief- 
ly in  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  pulse  and  maize. 
On  the  coast  the  German  colonists  cultivated 
vanilla,  tobacco,  rubber  and  coco  palms,  and 
coffee  is  grown  "nland  on  the  higher  elevations. 
Ivory,  rubber  ar;d  coffee  are  the  chief  exports. 
Until  the  Great  War  of  1914-19  the  government 
was  a  protectorate  administered  by  an  Im- 
perial Governor;  but,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1919,  Germany  relinquished  all  right  and 
titles  to  this  colony. 

ITALIAN  EAST  AFRICA 

Italian  East  Africa  comprises  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland,  fying  respectivelv  northeast 
and  southeast  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  Italian 
annexation  occurred *in  1883.  All  cultivation 
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is  done  under  irrigation  and  pearl  fisheries  are 
of  economic  importance  in  the  adjoining  islands. 
A  civil  governor,  under  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  administers  the  law.  The  combined 
area  is  about  146,000  square  miles. 

KAMERUN 

Kamerun  lies  west  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa  and  contains  about  292,000  square  miles. 
High  plateaus  mark  the  interior  and  the  coast 
is  mantled  with  magnificent  forests.  The  chief 
products  are  rubber  and  coffee  and  the  exports 
are  over  $5,000,000  annually.  Missionary  soci- 
eties are  well  represented.  German  is  taught 
in  the  primitive  schools,  but  pidgin-English  is 
gaining  a  foothold.  Until  the  Grea  War  of 
1914-19  this  country  was  a  German  protector- 
ate; but,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1919,  Ger- 
many gave  up  her  title  to  it. 

MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar  is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  East 
Africa  and  has  an  area  of  228,000  square  miles. 
The  natives  are  of  a  Malayan  and  Melanesian 
origin,  with  an  admixture  of  African  and  Arab 
blood,  the  latter  traceable  to  the  earlier  occu- 
pation of  the  island  by  Arabs.  Cattle,  hides, 
rubber  and  honey  are  the  chief  exports  and 
gold  mining  has  long  been  pursued.  Other 
minerals  are  copper,  sulphur,  lead,  iron  and 
graphite.  Malagasy  is  practically  the  only 
language  spoken  and  all  religions  are  freely 
tolerated.  Official  affairs  are  administered  by 
a  governor-general  and  a  council  of  adminis- 
tration. Antananarivo  is  the  capital. 

LIBERIA 

Liberia  is  a  Negro  republic,  independent 
since  1847,  and  colonized  by  free  Negroes  un- 
der the  American  Colonization  Society.  The 
land  along  the  coast  is  low  and  wet  and  the 
interior  is  mountainous.  The  climate  and  rain- 
fall over  the  coast  region  is  equatorial  and 
much  of  the  natural  forest  has  been  cleared 
and  the  land  put  under  cultivation.  Coffee  and 
ginger  are  the  chief  products,  and  the  women 
of  the  native  population  still  go  quite  naked. 
Monrovia  is  the  capital. 

MOROCCO 

Morocco  is  an  independent  state  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  At- 
lantic Ocean,  with  vague  inland  limits, 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  century  and 
Christians  were  sold  as  slaves  as  late  as  1 
Its  government  is  an  absolute  autocracy  under 
a  sultan.  His  power,  however,  is  more  or  less 
limited  by  religious  influences.  The j  climate  is 
warm  and  the  coastal  soil  fertile,  though  the 
southern  section  suffers  from  droughts  The 
tvpe  of  cultivation  is  very  primitive.^  Tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits  are  the  principal  crops. 


Goatskins  are  an  important  export  and  manu- 
factures of  leather,  silk,  jewelry  are  of  some 
value.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Berbers  and 
Arabs  of  mixed  blood.  The  estimated  area  is 
219,000  square  miles  and  there  are  two  capitals 
—Fez  in  the  north  and  Morocco  in  the  south. 
Tangier  is  the  chief  city  on  the  sea. 

NYASALAND 

Xvasaland  is  a  British  protectorate  lying  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  the 
climate  is  unhealthful.  A  rather  primitive 
agriculture  produces  barley,  oats,  rice,  tea, 
tobacco,  coffee  and  cotton.  Merino  sheep  and 
Natal  ponies  are  successfully  raised.  Nyasa- 
land  has  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles  and 
Zomba  is  the  center  of  administration. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA 

Portuguese  East  Africa  lies  along  the  coast 
south  of  German  East  Africa  and  includes 
294,000  square  miles.  The  principal  districts 
are  Mozambique  and  Lourenco  Marques.  The 
coast  is  marshy  and  the  interior  high  and 
forested.  The  Zambesi  bisects  the  territory. 
The  natives  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee  and  maize 
under  the  supervision  of  trading  companies. 
Some  300  miles  of  railway  are  operated.  Mo- 
zambique is  the  chief  seaport  and  Lourenco 
Marques  the  capital.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Portuguese  commissioner. 

PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS 

The  Madeira  Islands  which  were  colonized 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1420,  consists  of  the  two 
islands  of  Maderia  and  Porto  Santa,  and  the 
three  islets  <are  called  the  Desartas.  Mountain- 
ous and  elevated,  the  island  of  Maderia  has 
become  a  famous  resort,  with  one  of  the  most 
equable  temperatures  on  the  globe.  It  is  noted 
for  its  wines.  Maderia  has  an  area  of  315 
square  miles  and  its  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  parent  state. 

Portuguese  Guinea  lies  along  the  Senegambia 
coast  and  its  chief  products  are  ivory,  hides, 
wax  and  rubber.  It  has  an  area  of  13,940 
square  miles  and  Bolama  is  the  capital. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  mountainous  and 
have  a  delightful  climate.  The  principal  prod- 
ucts are  coffee,  tobacco,  cinchona,  sugar,  bran- 
dy, oils  and  fruits.  There  are  ten  small  islands 
in  the  group  and  civil  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Prince  and  St.  Thomas  Islands  are  two  islands 
of  volcanic  formation  and  containing  planta- 
tions of  sugar,  vanilla,  coffee,  cacao  and  cin- 
chona. Their  combined  area  is  360  sqrare 
miles  and  the  capital  is  Cidade  de  Sao.  rihe 
islands  are  a  province  of  Portugal  ai,d  gov- 
erned by  that  country. 


A  YOUNG  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT. 
This  animal  has  been  trained  to  "salute"  by  raising  its   trunk  and  foot.     It  has  lost  the  end  of  its  tail. 


GREAT  RHINOCEROS. 
,*  latest  land  mammal  of  the  East  after  the  Elephant. 
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BRITISH  SOMALILAND 

British  Somaliland  is  a  protectorate  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  contains  68,000  square  miles. 
The  chief  exports  are  ostrich  feathers,  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  government  is  administered 
by  consul. 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND 

French  Somaliland  and  Oboe  have  been 
owned  by  the  French  government  since  1864. 
They  are  bounded  by  Abyssinia,  Eritrea  and 
British  Somaliland,  and  their  combined  area 
is  6,000  square  miles. 

SPANISH  POSSESSIONS 

The  Canary  Islands  are  an  archipelago  con- 
taining 3,000  square  miles  and  the  climate  is 
mild.  Adrar  and  Rio  de  Oro  are  subsidiary,  po- 
litically, to  the  Canaries  and  have  an  area  of 
73,000  square  miles.  Fernano  Po  and  Annabon 
are  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  an  area 
of  800  square  miles.  The  principal  products  of 
the  Canary  Islands  are  wine,  cochineal,  sugar, 
tobacco,  wheat  and  barley. 

TRIPOLI 

Tripoli  was  one  of  the  Barbary  States  and  is 
now  a  Turkish  regency.  It  lies  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  but  its  boundaries  to  south  and 
east  are  still  vague.  It  is  largely  a  desert  land 
studded  with  oases  and  has  a  coast  line  of  800 
miles.  The  climate  is  extremely  variable,  hot 


days  often  succeeding  cold  nights.  Its  agricul- 
tural products  are  chiefly  cotton,  silk,  tobacco, 
saffron  and  senna.  Camels  and  horses  are 
raised  to  a  limited  extent  and  its  manufactures 
—aside  from  morocco  leather— are  not  impor- 
tant. The  area  is  400,000  square  miles;  Trip- 
oli  is  the  capital  and  chief  city;  and  Moham- 
medanism is  the  prevailing  religion  throughout 
the  entire  state. 

TUNISIA 

Tunisia  is  an  ancient  Roman  province  which 
was  later  successively  invaded  by  French,  Span- 
ish and  Turkish  forces.  Under  the  beys,  piracy 
flourished.  It  is  now  a  protectorate  of  France, 
with  the  government  administered  by  a  French 
Resident-General. 

Agriculture — prosecuted  mainly  on  the  fer- 
tile oases — is  the  chief  occupation,  and  the 
products  are  fruits,  grapes,  olives  and  nuts. 
The  fish  catch  is  of  considerable  value  and 
woolens,  soap  and  leather  are  the  principal 
manufactures. 

The  present-day  natives  are  mostly  Berbers 
and  Arabs.  Under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
commerce  has  increased,  having  an  annual  total 
of  about  $45,000,000.  The  area  is  51,000  square 
miles.  Tunis  is  the  capital  and  Metropolis  and 
the  largest  city  in  Northern  Africa  outside  of 
Egypt.  The  French  have  built  1,000  miles  of 
railway  and  nearly  3,000  miles  of  telegraph 
lines. 


Union  of  South  Africa 

(Proclaimed  in  1909  by  Great  Britain.     An  independent  colony.) 


After  experimentation,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  1909  passed  the  South 
African  Act,  which  provided  for  the  legisla- 
tive union  of  the  four  self-governing  colonies 
of  South  Africa  which  were  to  retain  their 
original  names. 

The  powers  of  the  union  were  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General  at  Pretoria,  while  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  union  is  at  Cape  Town.  Under 
the  beneficent  rule  of  the  British  Empire  the 
South  African  states  are  now  rapidly  expand- 
ing and  their  magnificent  agricultural  possi- 
bilities are  developing.  The  heavy  deposits  of 
precious  minerals  and  diamonds,  particularly 
at  Kimberly  and  in  its  vicinity,  make  this  re- 
gion one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  its 
resources  are  scarcely  as  yet  appreciated. 

Basutoland.  Basutoland  is  a  British  crown 
colony  with  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  a 
temperate  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  Grain  of 
great  excellence  is  grown  and  immense  herds 
roam  the  splendid  pastureland.  Maseru  is  the 


capital  and  no  Europeans  are  permitted  to  set 
tie  on  the  land. 

Bechuanaland.  Bechuanaland  is  a  British 
protectorate  between  the  Zambesi  and  Molopo 
rivers,  and  its  area  is  276,000  square  miles.  The 
principal  wealth  of  Bechuanaland  is  herds, 
though  some  gold  is  mined.  It  is  served  by  a 
railway  and  a  telegraph  line  and  the  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  commissioner. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  country  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1487,  and  two 
hundred  years  later  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch 
and  also  French  refugees.  Great  Britain  ob- 
tained possession  in  1815;  a  degree  of  self- 
government  was  granted  in  1872 ;  and,  in  1910, 
the  colony  entered  the  Union  as  an  original 
province.  The  terraced  formation  of  the  land, 
rising  from  the  coast  to  a  high  interior  plateau, 
is  the  outstanding  physical  feature.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  generally  healthful. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  rare;  and  the 
European  thrives.  The  coast  lands  enjoy  ample 
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rainfalls,  especially  in  the  southeast ;  but,  along 
the  Orange,  rain  may  not  fall  in  years;  hence 
irrigation  is  necessary  on  the  plains.  The 
raising  of  livestock,  especially  sheep,  is  a  large 
industry.  Ostrich  farms  are  also  lucrative. 
The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley  and  kafir  corn.  Mines,  espe- 
cially of  diamonds  and  gold,  are  a  very  im- 
portant economic  feature.  The  average  annual 
production  of  diamonds  is  2,500,000  carats. 
The  area  is  277,000  square  miles.  The  churches 
represented  are  Dutch  reformed,  Episcopalian 
and  Methodist. 

Natal.  Natal  was  discovered  by  Vasco  de 
Gama  on  Christmas  Day,  in  1497,  (hence  the 
name,  meaning  Christmas  Land).  The  Dutch, 
British  and  Boers  all  made  settlements  early 
in  the  18th  century,  from  which  a  crown  colony 
was  formed  in,  1856.  Natal  entered  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  as  an  original  province  in  1910. 
The  majority  of  the  native  inhabitants  are 
Zulus.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  the  soil 
fertile,  more  than  a  million  acres  being  under 
the  plow.  The  raising  of  livestock  is  also  an 
important  industry.  Rich  deposits  of  minerals 
exist.  The  area  is  35,000  square  miles  and 
Pietermaritzburg  is  the  capital. 

Orange  Free  State.  Boers  from  the  Cape  set- 
tled this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  it  became  a  republic  in  1854.  After 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1899-02,  the 
country  was  annexed ;  and  it  entered  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  in  1910,  as  an  original  prov- 
ince. Livestock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation ; 
wool,  diamonds,  hides  and  ostrich  feathers  are 
valuable  products;  and  commerce  has  risen  to 
an  annual  value  of  $50,000,000.  Diamonds  to 
the  value  of  $7,000,000  are  mined  annually,  to- 
gether with  other  precious  stones.  The  area 
is  50,000  square  miles ;  Bloemf ontein  is  the  cap- 
ital; and  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  is  most 
prominent. 

Rhodesia — named  for  Cecil  Rhodes — is  situ- 
ated in  South  Central  Africa  and  is  divided 
in  South,  Northwest  and  Northeast  Rhodesia. 
The  area  is  450,000  square  miles  and  the  min- 
eral wealth  is  great.  Of  gold  alone,  about 
$90,000,000  has  been  taken  out;  while  silver, 
lead,  copper  and  antimony  are  found.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate — subtropical  and  healthful 
to  Europeans.  Rhodesia  is  a  British  possession 
and  the  government  is  administered  by  a  resi- 
dent commissioner  and  council. 

German  Southwest  Africa   (formerly).    Up 

to  the  Great  War  of  1914-19,  was  a  Ger- 
man possession  on  the  lower  west  coast; 
but  all  rights  and  titles  to  it  were  sur- 
rendered by  Germany  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1919.  Owing  to  its  dryness,  little  farming 


is  done,  except  where  irrigation  is  possible; 
and  the  chief  wealth  is  in  herds  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats.  Copper,  guano  and  ostrich  feathers 
constitute  the  chief  exports,  and  diamonds  are 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  Education 
is  undertaken  by  both  free  government  schools 
and  mission  schools,  and  communications  are 
about  1,000  miles  of  railway  and  telegraph 
lines.  The  area  is  323,000  square  miles  and  the 
protectorate  is  now  administered  by  a  manda- 
tory appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Transvaal.  Immigration  of  the  Boers  from 
Cape  Colony  began  in  1836.  The  state  gained 
its  independence  in  1852  and  was  annexed  by 
Great  Britain  in  1877.  The  Boers  successfully 
revolted  and  established  a  republic  under  Brit- 
ish suzerainty.  In  1900,  it  was  conquered  by 
Great  Britain  and,  in  1910,  entered  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  The  country  is  healthful  and 
fitted  for  grazing  and  cultivation.  Foundries, 
breweries  and  tile  works  constitute  the  chief 
manufactures.  The  exports  are  cattle,  hides, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.  The  annual  dia- 
mond production  is  valued  at  $6,500,000.  Other 
minerals  of  value  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
platinum  and  cobalt.  The  inhabitants  are 
Boers,  English  and  natives;  in  all,  1,700,000. 
The  area  is  110,000  square  miles;  Pretoria  is 
the  capital  and  Johannesburg  is  the  largest 
town.  Communications  are  2,500  miles  of 
railway  and  10,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
the  chief  religion  is  Dutch  Reformed. 

MINOR  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 

Mauritius.  Mauritius  is  a  British  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  near  Reunion,  with  an  area 
of  720  square  miles  and  a  population  of  370,000. 
The  products  are  sugar,  hemp,  maize,  wheat 
and  manioc.  Port  Louis  is  the  capital  and  the 
government  is  administered  by  a  governor  and 
council. 

Reunion  or  Bourbon.  Reunion  is  an  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  east  of  Madagascar. 
Being  of  volcanic  origin,  its  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  the  highest  peak  reaching  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet,  Spices,  rum,  sugar,  vanilla, 
coffee,  sheep  and  goats,  horses  and  cattle  are 
its  chief  products.  The  area  is  971  square 
miles;  population  is  174,000;  and  communica- 
tion consists  of  narrow  roads  and  a  raihvav. 
The  government  is  administered  by  the  French, 
who  have  -owned  the  island  since  1767. 

St.  Helena.  St.  Helena  is  an  island  in  th^ 
south  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  discovered  in  1502  by  Portu- 
guese navigators  and  is  famous  as  Napoleon  s 
prison  from  1815  to  1821.  The  island  is  owned 
by  the  British  and  Jamestown  is  the  capital. 
The  island  of  St.  Helena  contains  an  area  of 
about  forty-seven  square  miles. 
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The  Antipodes  include  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Fiji  Islands  and  are  remarkable 
because  of  conditions  there  being  exactly  op- 
posite, or  antipodean,  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  is  but  one  river  of  any  pize  in  all  of 
Australia;  New  Zealand  has  but  six  water 
courses  that  are  much  more  than  little  streams ; 
the  trees  shed  their  bark  instead  of  leaves; 
cherries  and  similar  fruits  have  their  stones  on 
the  outside ;  the  flowers  are  practically  without 
perfume;  quadrupeds  run  on  two  feet;  mam- 


mals lay  eggs,  and  the  birds  are  songless.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  in  1851,  at- 
tracted to  that  continent  a  vast  number  of 
treasure  seekers,  some  of  whom  remained  to 
become  substantial  citizens. 

Australasia  has  an  area  as  follows :  Australia, 
2,974,581  square  miles;  New  Zealand,  105,000 
square  miles;  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  approxi- 
mately 8,035  square  miles.  There  are  about 
250  of  these  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Viti  Levi  and  Vanua  Levu. 


Australia 


The  grand  isolation  of  Australia  as  a  con- 
tinent is  reflected  in  the  physiognomy,  customs 
and  religion  of  its  aborigines.  When  discov- 
ered by  the  white  man  the  natives  showed  no 
trace  of  contact  with  the  neighboring  Malays, 
Polynesians  and  Papuans.  They  did  not  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  build  houses  or  huts,  make  pot- 
tery or  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Hence  their  culture  was  far  lower  than 
that  of  the  Stone  Age. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  their  origin.  They 
possess  no  legends  regarding  any  other  home. 
Physicially,  the  Australian  is  of  average  height, 
but  with  a  tendency  to  extreme  corpulence. 
The  leg  has  little  calf — a  characteristic  of  other 
black  races — though  the  Australian  is  a  deep 
chocolate  color  rather  than  black.  Newly  born 
children  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  the 
adults. 

The  native  language  is  extremely  primitive, 
there  being  in  it  no  words  to  denominate  such 
common  objects  as  trees,  fish  or  bird.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  genders,  and  the  Austral- 
ian's ability  to  count  ceases  at  " three.'*  Mor- 
ality, as  Western  nations  know  it,  does  not 
exist.  The  wife  is  absolutely  owned  by  her 
husband,  and  he  may  trade  her  for  another  at 
any  time. 

The  greatest  simplicity  marked  the  mode  of 
life  of  these  people  when  discovered  by  the 
whites.  They  lived  by  the  chase  alone,  or  eked 
out  their  meat  diet  with  roots,  insects  and 
reptiles.  They  raised  no  crops  and  possessed 
no  domestic  animals  save  the  dog.  They  man- 
ufactured nothing  and  neither  sex  wore  clothes 
except  in  the  severest  weather.  Their  only 
weapons  were  spears,  stone  hatchets  and  the 
famous  boomerang. 

Their  only  organization  was  the  clan.  In- 
heritance was  through  the  father.  The  food 
of  women  was  prescribed  by  tradition.  So 
far  as  is  known  they  had  no  religion,  no  idols 
ever  having  been  discovered.  Like  all  sav- 
ages, however,  they  believed  in  spirits.  In- 
fanticide was  regularly  practised.  The  dead 


were  either  buried  or  burned  or  laid  on  a  plat- 
form of  sticks.  Dead  babies  were  often  carried 
around  for  months  by  their  mothers. 

The  first  discoverers  of  Australia  are  not 
definitely  known.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have 
received  reports  of  the  continent  in  the  13th 
century.  Marco  Polo  wrote  of  a  continent  lying 
to  the  south  of  Asia.  Both  the  French  and  the 
Portuguese  claimed,  in  the  16th  century,  to 
have  discovered  a  great  new  land  where  Aus- 
tralia lies,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  De  Torres,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  did 
sail  between  New  Guinea  and  the  mainland. 
The  Dutch  and  the  English  visited  the  conti- 
nent a  number  of  times  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, but  Captain  James  Coon,  the  famous  ex- 
plorer, was  the  first  to  bring  back  an  extended 
account  of  the  new  country. 

The  first  settlement  was  by  the  British,  in 
1788,  when  a  penal  colony  was  founded  in 
Botany  Bay.  Twenty-five  years  passed,  how- 
ever, before  any  inland  explorations  were 
made.  As  a  result  of  these  and  coastal  sur- 
veys, Brisbane,  in  Queensland,  was  founded  in 
1825 ;  Portland,  in  Victoria,  in  1834,  and  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia,  in  1836.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Bathurst,  in  1851,  a  new  in- 
terest in  Australia  was  aroused,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  flood  of  adventurers  in  search  of  the 
precious  metal;  and  even  today,  in  the  less 
known  regions,  the  prospector,  with  his  pan 
and  pick,  is  a  familiar  figure. 

A  union  of  the  different  states  had  several 
times  been  attempted,  but  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember 17,  1900,  that  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  the  imperial  government  making  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queens- 
land, Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor-general  in 
connection  with  a  parliament  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives. 

(For  physical  features,  climate,  products, 
etc.,  see  the  respective  colonies  described  else- 
Mrhere  in  this  volume.) 
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WAIMANGU  GEYSER,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  explosion  of  Waimangu  Geyser,  the  largest  geyser  in  the    world,  is  at  times    terrific,  b 
water  and  mud  being  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet.     When  this  photo  was  taken 
the  height  reached  was  over  1,000  feet. 
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New  South  Wales 


This  colony,  the  oldest  in  Australia,  has  an 
area  of  310,000  square. miles.  It  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  its  name. 
The  first  settlement,  made  at  Botany  Bay,  in 
1788,  proved  unsuitable  for '  cultivation  and 
was  converted  into  a  penal  colony.  After  a 
period  of  governorships,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1855  establishing  two  deliberative 
chambers  and  an  executive. 

The  basic  physical  features  are  a  tableland, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range, 
with  a  great  plain  on  one  side  and  a  coastal 
region  on  the  other.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Murray.  The  climate  follows  the  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  mentioned  above.  The 
coastal  region  is  equable,  the  plateau  cold  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  the  plain  hot 
and  dry.  Forests  cover  one-fourth  of  the  sur- 
face, in  which  the  colony  has  large  holdings. 


Stookraising  is  the  chief  industry,  sheep 
ranking  first.  The  agricultural  products  are 
cereals,  tobacco  and  potatoes,  with  an  average 
annual  value  of  $35,000,000.  Citrus  fruits  are 
also  an  important  item.  Manufacturing,  while 
advancing,  is  not  an  important  source  of  wealth. 
The  mining  industry  is  very  extensive,  gold, 
coal,  silver,  tin  and  copper,  with  other  miner- 
als, being  taken  out  to  a  value  yearly  of  $30,- 
000,000.  Nearly  4,000  miles  of  railway  are  in 
operation. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The 
schools  are  excellent  and  under  the  care  of  the 
government.  The  average  number  of  pupils  is 
260,000.  In  religion,  the  Church  of  England 
predominates  in  numbers.  Other  faiths  repre- 
sented are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Congregationalist. 
Sidney  is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport. 


Queensland 


Queensland  has  an  area  of  about  668,000 
square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  3,000  miles, 
which  affords  a  number  of  fine  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  occupies  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Australia.  The  Portuguese  probably 
discovered  this  coast;  certainly  Torres  sailed 
through  the  strait  named  after  him  in  1605 ;  but 
Captain  Cook  was  the  first  man  to  voyage  along 
the  eastern  coast.  The  first  scientific  explora- 
tion was  made  in  1823,  immediately  after  which 
settlements  were  established.  A  separation 
from  New  South  Wales  was  attempted  in  1850 ; 
and,  in  1859,  the  country  was  proclaimed  as 
the  colony  of  Queensland. 

At  least  half  of  the  area  is  mantled  by  ex- 
tensive forests,  of  which  cedar,  eucalyptus  and 
pine  are  the  most  valuable  trees.  A  broad 
plateau  bisects  the  colony  from  north  to  south. 
The  Coast  Range  is  a  chain  of  comparatively 
low  mountains.  From  the  Main  Range  numer- 
ous streams  make  their  way  to  the  Pacific.  The 
chief  northern  rivers  are  the  Logan,  Brisbane, 
Mary  and  Burnett.  A  number  of  important 
streams,  however,  have  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria. 

The  eastern  seaboard  is  noted  for  its  fertil- 
ity. Excellent  grasses  make  the  pasture  land 
highly  nutritive,  contributary  to  which  are  the 
regular  sea  winds,  tempering  the  heat.  The 
chief  agricultural  plants  are  maize,  sugar  cane, 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice.  Tropical  and 
semi-tropical  fruits  flourish.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  valuable  essential  oils.  The  ornamental 
plants  of  Queensland  have  been  introduced  all 
over  the  world.  Livestock  includes  horses,  cat- 


tle and  sheep,  the  last  of  which  are  most  val- 
uable. Wool  is  a  staple  production,  amounting 
annually  to  150,000,000  pounds. 

Queensland  has  not  yet,  though  a  paucity  of 
population,  developed  manufactures  on  a  large 
scale.  About  20,000  people  only  are  engaged 
in  factory  work.  The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
preserved  meats,  meat  extracts,  etc.  Among 
other  commodities  raised  are  maize,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  hay,  crushed 
sugar-cane,  wine,  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges, 
coffee,  arrowroot,  pumpkins,  melons  and  cot- 
ton. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is 
stupendous,  there  being  found  here  gold,  tin, 
copper,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  wolfram,  man- 
ganese, molybdenite,  iron  stone,  limestone,  an- 
timony, scheelite,  graphite,  fire  clay  and  pre- 
cious gems. 

The  railway  mileage  of  Queensland  is  over 
4,000,  most  of  which  is  owned  by  the  state  and 
built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$100,000,000.  Public  education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy,  ex- 
cluding colored  immigrants,  is  very  low.  The 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  both  public  and  private 
schools  is  about  100,000.  Schools  of  art,  tech- 
nical schools  and  libraries  receive  state  aid. 
All  religions  are  tolerated,  but  the  bulk  of  com- 
municants are  Protestant,  numbering  300,000 
as  against  52,000  Roman  Catholics.  For  pur- 
poses of  local  government  that  state  is  divided 
into  46  municipalities  and  125  shires.  Brisbane 
is  the  capital  and  metropolis,  but  there  are 
other  important  towns  and  cities,  although  th.e 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  farming  and 
grazing. 
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South  Australia 


The  state  of  South  Australia  was  formally 
proclaimed  as  a  British  colony  in  1836.  Twenty 
years  later  the  colony  was  granted  its  self-gov- 
ernment and  a  constitution,  and  in  1911  the 
Northern  Territory  was  transferred  to  it.  The 
area  is  900,000  square  miles,  a  very  small 
amount  of  which  is  forested.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  with  no  important  mountain 
ranges.  The  highest  peak  rises  to  3,100  feet. 
It  is  watered  by  few  rivers  except  in  the  north- 
ern part.  None  of  the  lakes  is  permanent,  being 
merely  depressions  filled  in  times  of  flood.  The 
climate  of  South  Australia  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  Italy  and  extremely  healthful. 

The  main  agricultural  crop  is  wheat,  with  a 
yield  of  25,000,000  bushels  annually.  Other 
crops  of  value  are  wine,  citrus  fruits,  almonds 
and  olives.  The  timber  resources  are  valuable 
and  yield  important  gums.  The  rearing  of  live- 


stock is  an  extensive  industry,  sheep,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wool,  being  the  most  profitable. 
Brass  and  iron  and  farming  implements  are  the 
leading  manufactures.  Imports  and  exports 
reach  an  annual  value  of  $80,000,000.  The  chief 
mineral,  economically,  is  copper,  though  gold, 
silver,  iron  and  lead  are  obtained. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  Religious 
instruction  is  not  permitted  in  the  state  schools, 
in  which  the  enrollment  is  60,000.  All  religions 
are  tolerated,  but  the  state  is  overwhelmingly 
Protestant.  The  total  number  of  communicants 
is  about  300,000.  Local  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  legislative  council  and  a  house  of 
assembly.  Women  are  granted  the  franchise. 
Adelaide,  the  first  Australian  city  to  acquire 
the  right  of  self-government,  is  the  capital  and 
commercial  center. 


Tasmania 


Tasmania,  a  British  colonial  state,  formerly 
known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  comprises  the 
island  of  Tasmania  and  neighboring  isles  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Bass  Strait. 
It  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator, in  1642.  Between  the  years  1804  and 
1853  it  was  used  as  a  British  penal  colony.  It 
became  independent  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1825,  and  representative  government  was  intro- 
duced in  1853. 

The  island  has  many  picturesque  inlets  with 
prominent  headlands.  Tasmania  is  largely 
mountainous,  with  a  number  of  beautiful 
streams  wending  their  way  between  the  ranges 
and  entering  Bass  Strait.  The  island  through- 
out is  set  with  magnificent  scenery,  most  of  the 
peaks  consisting  of  a  crystalline  rock  showing, 
blue,  white  or  pink.  In  addition  to  all  this  the 
climate  is  ideal. 

The  mountains  are  heavily  forested  with 
trees  which  produce  excellent  cabinet  woods 
and  serviceable  timber.  The  blue  gum  is  much 
sought  after.  About  250,000  acres  are  under 
plums,  peaches  and  cherries,  is  held  in  high  de- 
mand and  much  of  it  is  shipped  to  England. 

Stockraising  is  a  large  source  of  income,  with 


sheep  predominating.  The  annual  wool  clip  is 
10,000,000  pounds.  Manufacturing  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  preserving  fruits  and  smelt- 
ing ore.  Mining  is  the  foremost  industry.  The 
gross  production  of  minerals  is  valued  annu- 
ally at  about  $10,000,000.  The  chief  of  these 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin  and  coal.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  amount  to  $35,000,000,  the 
chief  exports  being  gold,  wool,  timber,  silver 
and  fruits.  The  chief  method  of  transportation 
is,  of  course,  by  rail,  of  which  there  are  over 
600  miles,  mostly  state  owned.  Macadamized 
highways,  however,  to  a  length  of  7,000  miles 
are  maintained. 

Instruction  is  compulsory  upon  children 
from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  the 
schools  are  not  free.  Special  religious  instruc- 
tion is  allowed  to  be  imparted  after  school 
hours  by  the  various  denominations.  These  are 
the  Church  of  England  (embracing  half  the 
population),  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyans  and 
Presbyterians.  The  local  constitution  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  other  Australian  states.  Ho- 
bart  is  the  capital,  and  Launceston  is  the  sec- 
ond city. 


Victoria 


The  state  of  Victoria,  originally  a  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  seceded  therefrom  and  estab- 
lished a  local  self-government  in  1853.  Most 
of  the  area  of  88,000  square  miles  is  level,  some 
of  it  a  low  plain,  other  sections  an  elevated 
tableland.  The  only  important  line  of  moun- 


tains is  the  Australian  Pyrenees.  The  rivers, 
though  numerous,  are  small  and  unfit  for  navi 
gation.  Forests  occupy  extensive  tracts  from 
which  valuable  cuts  of  timber  are  obtained. 
The  eucalyptus  tree  furnishes  a  wood  which  _  is 
almost  impervious  to  weather  or  water,  while 
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a  grove  of  them  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  their 
branchless  trunks  rising  like  pillars.  Other 
trees  of  economic  value  are  the  red  gum  and 
the  acacia. 

The  goldfields  of  Victoria  offer  occupation  to 
25,000  people,  the  value  of  the  output  amount- 
ing annually  to  about  $15,000,000.  The  state 
ranks  first  in  Australia  in  agricultural  products, 
having  more  than  4,000,000  acres  under  tillage. 
The  chief  crops  are  cereals,  potatoes,  hops,  to- 
bacco, fibres,  grapes  and  olives.  The  livestock 
includes  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs.  The 
annual  wool  clip  is  about  100,000,000  pounds. 
Dairying  is  growing  in  importance.  Manufac- 
tures are  sufficient  only  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  mines  produce  gold,  silver,  coal,  tin, 


antimony  and  gypsum.  Imports  and  exports 
have  an  annual  value  of  $170,000,000.  The 
railways  have  a  mileage  of  3,394,  and  the  tele- 
graph lines  4,000. 

Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory 
and  the  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  210,000 
children.  Melbourne  University  is  of  a  high 
order.  In  religion,  the  Church  of  England 
ranks  first  as  to  adherents,  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  second.  The  other  principal  denomi- 
nations are  well  represented.  Victoria  is  rep- 
resented in  the  federal  parliament,  and  her 
local  legislative  power  is  invested  in  two  elec- 
tive chambers.  Melbourne  is  the  capital  and 
chief  port.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  government 
and  one  of  the  principal  cities. 


Western  Australia 


The  state  of  Western  Australia,  with  an  area 
of  975,000  square  miles,  is  the  largest  in  Aus- 
tralia. Extensive  tracts  are  covered  by  forest, 
the  most  valuable  tree  of  which  is  the  mahog- 
any, owing  to  its  durability  and  rich  color. 
Cypress,  which  abounds,  is  prized  for  its  re- 
sistance to  water,  as  in  bridges  and  piers. 
Sandalwood  is  an  important  item  of  export. 
The  climate  is  free  from  extremes,  though  the 
summers  are  rather  warm.  Much  of  the  area 
suffers  from  drought.  The  coast  is  marked 
with  heavy  rainfalls,  and  in  the  tropical  part 
wet  and  dry  seasons  alternate.  There  are  no 
rivers  of  importance  except  the  Swan. 

Agriculture  has  not  yet  been  much  developed 
owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall  back  of  r,he  coast. 
More  land,  however,  is  being  brought  under  the 
plow  each  year,  and  the  cultivated  area  at  pres- 
ent is  more  than  850,000  acres.  Wheat  is  the 
leading  crop.  Fruits,  including  the  vine,  grow 
luxuriantly.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  the 
principal  livestock  raised,  the  last  having  the 


greatest  value.     Exports  of  wool   amount  to 
$5,000,000  annually. 

^  The  largest  source  of  wealth  is  mineral,  gold- 
digging  being  the  chief  industry.  More  than 
40,000  people  are  engaged,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  this  occupation,  and  the  annual  output 
of  gold  is  above  $50,000,000.  Other  important 
minerals  obtained  are  silver,  coal,  tin  and  cop- 
per. Manufactures  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but 
fisheries  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  agricul- 
ture and  mining,  the  export  of  pearls  and  pearl 
shells  being  valued  annually  at  $800,000.  The 
state  owns  2,400  miles  of  railway. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  free  to  the  poor. 
The  enrollment  is  32,000,  but  the  schools  are 
inferior  to  those  elsewhere  in  Australia.  All 
religions  are  tolerated,  but  Protestantism  large- 
ly prevails.  In  1890  West  Australia  was 
granted  responsible  government.  Legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two 
houses.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote.  Perth 
is  the  capital  and  commercial  center. 


New  Zealand 


New  Zealand  comprises  North  Island,  South 
Island,  the  Stewart  Islands  and  numerous  adja- 
cent isles  or  clusters,  of  which  latter  only  the 
Chathams,  Aucklands  and  Campbell  Islands 
are  of  any  value.  The  whole  group  lies  east  of 
Southern  Australia. 

The  date  of  man's  arrival  in  New  Zealand  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  is 
known  that  the  Polynesians,  in  their  canoes, 
had  reached  its  northern  shores  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  The  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon 
its  coast  was  Tasman,  in  1642.  The  second  was 
Captain  Cook,  in  1769.  After  him  came  navi- 
gators of  divers  nations,  followed  by  sealers, 
whalers  and  trading  schooners.  English  mis- 


sionaries arrived  in  1814,  but  it  was  only  after 
many  years  of  vicissitudes  with  the  murderous 
tribes  that  peace  and  Christianity  were  estab- 
lished. The  first  colonial  settlement  was  made 
at  Wellington,  in  1840,  but  it  was  not  until 
1907  that  the  territory  was  proclaimed  as  a 
British  Colonial  Dominion. 

The  total  area  of  New  Zealand  is  104,751 
square  miles.  Both  the  larger  islands  are 
traversed  by  lofty  mountain  chains,  which 
abound  in  lakes,  waterfalls,  geysers  and  mud 
volcanoes  that  attract  many  thousands  of  tour- 
ists annually.  The  loftiest  mountain  (Cook) 
rises  to  12,349  feet.  The  Sutherland  Falls  has 
a  drop  of  1,904  feet.  Rivers  abound,  but  few 
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serve  navigation.  The  death-rate,  which  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  attests  the  healthfulness 
of  the  climate.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  is  only  12  de- 
grees at  Wellington. 

The  early  colonists  found  half  the  area  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests,  mostly  evergreen,  of 
which  the  kauri  pine  was  the  most  valuable. 
At  present  the  forested  land  has  shrunken  to 
about  17,000,000  acres.  However,  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  suitable  for  either 
grazing  or  cultivation.  The  chief  products  of 
the  soil  are  wheat  and  oats,  the  annual  yield 
of  each  being  about  10,000,000  bushels. 

But  the  most  important  industry  is  the  rais- 
ing of  livestock.  The  animals  bred  are  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  but  sheep  are  by  all 


means  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  wool 
clip  averages  $32,000,000  annually,  and  is  the 
first  export.  The  most  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources are  gold,  valued  at  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally, and  silver  and  coal.  Freezing  and  pre- 
serving meats  is  the  leading  manufacture. 

In  the  state  schools  instruction  is  free,  secu- 
lar and  compulsory.  Reserves  of  land  have 
been  made  to  take  care  of  primary,  secondary 
and  university  instruction.  The  state  spends 
nearly  $200,000  annually  on  manual  and  tech- 
nical training. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  crown,  the  legislative 
council  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
state  has  no  established  church,  and  Protestants 
outnumber  Roman  Catholics  seven  to  one. 


Oceania 


Oceania  is  a  term  used  to  comprise  all  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  included 
in  the  divisions  of  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  Mel- 
anesia and  Australasia.  Stated  in  other  terms, 
Oceania  embraces  all  the  islands,  except  those 
of  Malaysia  (Malay  Archipelago)  which  lie 
east  and  south  of  Asia,  limited  on  the  north  by 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  on  the  east  by  the 
109th  degree  of  West  Longitude. 

By  some  geographers  Oceania  is  regarded  as 
a  grand  division  of  the  earth  divided  into  the 
two  subdivisions  of  Australasia  and  Polynesia, 
By  these  geographers  Australasia  is  again  di- 
vided into  Australia  proper  and  Melanesia,  the 
latter  including  New  Guinea,  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago, New  Caledonia  Island  and  the  Solomon, 
Santa  Cruz,  New  Hebrides  and  Loyalty  groups. 


On  this  plan,  also,  Polynesia  includes  the  Fiji 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  the  Ellice, 
Samoan,  Phoenix,  Palmyra,  Society  and  Tua- 
motu  Islands,  together  with  Micronesia,  "the 
little  islands,'*  which  include  Marianne,  Caro- 
line, Hawaii  and  the  remaining  islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

In  this  work,  however,  Australia  has  been 
maintained  as  a  grand  division  in  connection 
with  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  A  political 
rather  than  a  physical  classification  has  also 
been  employed  as  being  more  convenient  for 
purposes  of  reference.  Hence  the  islands  have 
been  grouped  under  headings  indicative  of  the 
nations  owning  or  controlling  them.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  always  make  their  geographical 
positions  plain. 


Minor  Australasian  Possessions 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 

In  addition  to  the  islands  constituting  Aus- 
tralasia (Australia  and  the  Melanesians,  which 
see  above)  the  principal  islands,  either  grouped 
or  isolated,  which  belong  to  Great  Britain  are 
the  Cook  Islands,  the  Manihiki,  Tokelau  and 
Phoenix  groups,  the  British  Solomon,  Santa 
Cruz,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  together  with 
the  islands  of  Fanning,  Maiden,  Christmas  and 
Pitcaim.  The  protectorate  over  the  New  He- 
brides is  shared  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Cook  Islands.  These  islands  are  of  partly 
volcanic  and  partly  coralline  origin,  and  are 
nine  in  number,  with  an  area  of  280  square 
miles.  They  were  discovered  by  Captain  James 
Cook,  the  navigator,  in  1777.  Though  they  be- 
came a  British  protectorate  in  1888,  adminis- 
tered by  a  British  resident,  they  "enjoy"  a 


legislature  and  a  council,  the  latter  composed 
of  native  "kings"  and  "queens." 

The  Cook  Islanders,  of  Polynesian  stock, 
were  formerly  man-hunters  and  cannibals,  but 
they  have  proved  very  amenable  to  civiliza- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  converts  to  Christian- 
ity, and  affect  European  dress  and  houses.  The 
chief  products  are  coffee,  copra,  cocoanuts  and 
fruits.  Raratonga  is  the  seat  of  the  British 
resident.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Polynesian 
group. 

Ellice  Islands.  This  group  of  islands  was 
discovered  by  Americans  in  1819  and  annexed 
by  Great  Britain  in  1892.  They  lie  midway 
between  the  Fiji  and  Gilbert  Islands  and  have 
an  area  of  14  square  miles.  Their  products  are 
cocoanuts,  pandanus  fruit,  yams  and  copra. 
Protestant  missionaries  have  long1  been  installed 
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on  the  islands  and  nearly  all  the  natives  are 
Christians. 

Gilbert  Islands.  The  area  of  this  group,  six- 
teen islands  in  all,  is  166  square  miles.  They 
are  of  coralline  formation.  Cocoanuts  and  fish 
are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives.  Pandanus 
and  bread-fruit  are  also  produced. 

The  Gilbert  Islanders  are  tall  and  strong, 
with  dark  skin  and  coarse  features.  They  go 
unclothed  with  the  exception  of  a  conical  hat  of 
leaves.  In  war  they  wear  a  shield  of  plaited 
cocoa-nut  fibres  and  carry  a  sword  armed  with 
sharks '  teeth.  Many  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted by  American  and  British  missionaries. 
The  Gilberts  were  discovered  by  Commodore 
John  Byron,  in  1765,  and  annexed  by  Great 
Britain  in  1892.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Poly- 
nesian group. 

Fiji  Islands.  Some  of  these  islands  were  dis- 
covered by  Abel  Tasman  in  1643.  Turtle  Island, 
in  the  southern  area  of  the  group,  was  discov- 
ered by  Cook  in  1773.  In  1804,  a  gang  of 
escaped  convicts  from  Australia  and  some 
mutinous  sailors  effected  a  lodgement  on  Viti 
Levu  and  gained  an  influence  over  the  natives 
which  proved  not  unwholesome.  Great"  Britain 
obtained  them  in  1874  by  cession  from  the 
native  chieftains.  As  a  result  the  governor  of 
Fiji  was  also  created  "High  Commissioner  for 
the  Western  Pacific." 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  are 
studded  with  lofty  mountains  clothed  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  present  a  beautiful 
and  commanding  aspect.  They  number  more 
than  200  and  have  an  area  of  7,435  square  miles. 

The  Fijis  have  long  been  notorious  for  can- 
nibalism and  their  name  has  become  a  by-word 
for  ferocity.  Human  flesh  was  known  as  "long 
pig,"  and  not  even  the  friends,  relatives  or 
wives  of  a  chief  were  immune  to  his  revolting 
gluttony.  Human  sacrifices  were  commonly 
made,  and  the  wives  and  slaves  of  a  dead  chief 
were  buried  with  him,  alive.  For  a  "corner- 
stone" to  his  house,  a  slave  was  buried  alive 
under  each  of  the  main  posts. 

In  spite  of  this  cruelty  and  degradation  the 
Fijians  are  attractive  in  appearance  and  modest 
in  conduct.  The  status  of  woman  is  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  Melanesians,  and  the  men 
are  skillful  cultivators  and  good  carpenters. 
The  chief  products  are  bananas,  cocoanuts  and 
sugar.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  Angora  goats 
are  reared.  The  islands  have  an  annual  trade 
of  $9,000,000.  Mission  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  every  village,  and  most  of  the  natives 
can  read  and  write  their  own  language.  There 
is  also  a  native  technical  school  conducted  by 
the  government. 

Santa  Cruz  Islands.  This  group,  seven  in 
number,  has  an  area  of  387  square  miles  and 
lies  in  Melanesia.  They  were  discovered  in 
1595,  by  Mendana,  who  died  there  while  at- 


tempting to  establish  a  settlement.  In  1767, 
them  Queen  Charlotte,  which  name  still  per- 
sists. The  British  protectorate  was  declared  in 
Phillip  Carteret  landed  on  them  and  christened 
1898.  The  natives  are  treacherous  and  still 
practice  cannibalism.  Missionaries,  however, 
,have  greatly  improved  their  conduct  and 
morals. 

Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands.  These  islands  lie 
in  Polynesia,  southeast  of  the  Fijis.  Their  num- 
ber is  150,  with  a  total  area  of  390  square  miles. 
Though  of  coralline  origin,  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile, maintaining  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  In 
spite  of  extreme  alterations  in  temperature  and 
an  excessive  rainfall,  the  climate  agrees  with 
Europeans. 

The  natives  are  progressive  and  intellectual. 
They  rarely  commit  crime  and  have  rigid  no- 
tions of  etiquette.  In  disposition,  they  are 
amiable  and  courteous  (whence  the  name  of 
their  islands) ;  they  love  children,  so  that  in- 
fanticide is  rare,  and  cannibalism  was  never 
practised  generally.  Women  are  held  in  high 
esteem  and  assigned  only  the  lighter  tasks. 

The  Tongas  were  discovered  by  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1643,  and  were  visited  by 
Cook  in  1777.  They  became  a  British  protect- 
orate in  1900.  In  governmental  administration, 
the  native  king  is  assisted  by  a  legislative  as- 
sembly. Financial  and  legal  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  British  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific.  In  addition  to  tropical  fruits, 
copra  and  fungas  are  exported,  the  total  an- 
nual trade  amounting  to  $3,000,000.  Nukualofa 
is  the  capital  and  seaport. 

MINOR  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 

The  remaining  British,  insular  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  are  as  follows :  Pitcairn  has  an  area 
of  only  two  square  miles,  but  was  once  the 
scene  of  a  curious  social  experiment,  after  the 
failure  of  which  60  couples  and  134  young  men, 
women  and  children  were  taken  off  by  a  British 
man-of-war.  Tokelau  has  an  area  of  seven 
square  miles  and  the  natives,  who  are  all 
Christianized,  produce  copra.  Louisiade  Archi- 
pelago comprises  80  islands,  with  an  area  of 
850  square  miles.  The  Manihiki  Islands  with 
an  area  of  12  square  miles,  are  noted  for  their 
pearl  and  pearl-shell  fisheries. 

The  Phoenix  Islands  are  a  group  of  eight, 
with  an  area  of  16  square  miles.  They  were 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1892.  Nine  Islands 
has  an  area  of  36  square  miles  and  cocoanuts, 
bananas,  tara  and  yams  thrive.  The  natives 
are  all  Christians,  a  majority  can  read  and 
write  their  native  language  and  speak  a  little 
English.  The  island  became  a  British  protec- 
torate in  1900. 

GERMAN  POSSESSIONS  (FORMERLY) 

These  former  possessions  of  Germany  ^em- 
braced the  northeastern  portion  of  New  Guinea 
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(Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land),  the  northerly  islands 
of  the  Solomon  group,  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guam — and  the  Marshall,  the  Caro- 
line and  the  Felew  Islands.  Their  present 
status  is  uncertain,  however,  as  Germany,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1919,  released  all  title  to 
her  colonies. 

Marianne  (Ladrone)  Islands.  This  archi- 
pelago was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Spanish  from  1668  until 
1899,  at  which  time  it  was  ceded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guam  (a  possession  of  the  United 
States)  to  Germany.  The  group  lies  east  of  the 
Philippines  and  northwest  of  the  Carolines. 
The  highest  elevation  is  2,700  feet.  The  total 
area,  excluding  Guam,  is  245  square  miles,  and 
cocoanuts,  manioc,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  the  chief  products. 

Pelew  Islands.  This  group,  lying  within  a 
coral  reef,  embraces  26  islands,  with  a  total 
area  of  175  square '  miles.  It  was  discovered  in 
1543  by  Villabolos  and  bought  from  Spain  by 
Germany  in  1899.  It  is  administered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Carolines  and  Yap  is  the  seat 
of  the  Resident. 

Marshall  Islands.  This  group,  lying  east  of 
the  Carolines,  consists  of  33  coral  islands,  with 
a  total  area  of  158  square  miles.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  1529. 
Germany  annexed  them  in  1885-86.  The  natives 
are  Micronesians,  with  straight,  long  hair,  tat- 
tooed bodies  and  distended  ear-lobes  in  which 
they  wear  disks  of  wood.  They  are  expert 
navigators  and  use  sails  on  their  canoes,  which 
are  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  chief 
exports  are  phosphates  and  copra.  The  islands 
are  administered  by  the  governor  of  German 
New  Guinea,  with  a  resident  commissioner  at 
Jaluit. 

Caroline  Islands.  This  archipelago  lies  in 
Micronesia,  east  of  the  Philippines  and  north 
of  New  Guinea.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1526,  and  later  named  for  Charles 
II  ,of  Spain.  In  a  contest  over  them,  between 
Spain  and  Germany,  the  Pope,  as  arbitrator, 
awarded  them  to  Spain  but  gave  Germany  free 
trading  rights.  The  latter  bought  them  from 
Spain  in  1899.  The  700  islands  of  the  group 
embrace  an  area  of  270  square  miles. 

FRENCH  POSSESSIONS 

The  French  possessions  comprise  the  Society 
Islands,  the  Marquesas,  Gambier,  Tuamptu  and 
Tubuai  groups,  Rapa  and  New  Caledonia,  wixth 
its  dependencies. 

New  Caledonia.  This  island  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1774.  In  1853  the  French, 
after  a  naval  battle,  seized  the  island  and  pro- 
ceeded to  colonize  it.  They  established  a  penal 
settlement  on  Nou  Island  in  1864.  The  island's 
dependencies  embrace  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Huon 


and  Chesterfield  Islands,  and  the  Archipelagoes 
of  Loyalty  and  Wallace.  The  landscape  is  rich 
in  scenic  beauty  and  some  of  the  mountains  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  The  coast-line  is 
broken  by  numerous  bays,  into  which  many 
small  streams  flow. 

The  natives  are  called  "Kanakas"  by  the 
French.  Many  of  them  have  black  skins  and 
woolly  hair.  The  ears  of  both  sexes  are  pierced 
for  ornaments  and  both  sexes  wear  no  clothes. 
Only  the  women  practice  tattooing.  Their 
mathematics  are  limited  to  counting  up  to  five. 

The  Kanakas  are  fine  agriculturists.  They 
produce  cereals,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  pineapples, 
sugar,  cotton,  vanilla  and  other  crops.  Their 
imports  and  exports  amount  to  $2,500,000  an- 
nually. Mining — the  second  industry  in  im- 
portance— yields  coal,  lead,  nickel,  chrome  and 
cobalt.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  in  conjunction  with  a  Council-Gen- 
eral and  Municipal  Councils.  Noumea,  a  sea- 
port, is  the  capital. 

Society  Islands.  These  islands,  of  which 
Tahiti  is  the  principal,  lie  in  the  Polynesian  di- 
vision. They  embrace  the  Windward  and  the 
Leeward  groups,  and  have  a  total  area  of  650 
square  miles.  Part  of  the  archipelago  was  dis- 
covered by  Quiros,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1606. 
It  was  visited  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767.  Bou- 
gainville touched  at  Tahiti  in  1768  and  claimed 
it  for  the  French.  A  year  later  Captain  Cook 
landed  on  the  same  island.  The  Spanish  later 
attempted  colonization,  but  the  group  came 
under  French  protection  in  1842  and  later  was 
annexed. 

The  physical  feature  of  most  interest  is  the 
mountains,  one  of  which  usually  rises  from  the 
center  of  the  island,  with  steep  sides,  showing 
their  volcanic  origin.  Numerous  streams  which, 
after  a  torrential  downpour,  form  lovely  cata- 
racts, come  down  from  the  highlands. 

Agriculture  is  practically  the  only  industry, 
and  its  chief  products  are  vanilla,  copra,  coffee 
and  sugar.  Mother-of-pearl  is  taken  from  the 
waters  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export.  The 
total  annual  volume  of  trade  is  about  $2,250,000. 
Most  of  the  natives^are  Christian  converts.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil. Papeete  is  the  chief  town. 

Marquesas  or  Mendana  Islands.  The  south- 
eastern group  of  these  islands  was  discovered 
by  Mendana  (whence  the  alternative  name)  in 
1596.  Captain  Cook  re-discovered  this  same 
group  in  1774.  The  honor  of  discovering  the 
northwestern  islands  belongs  to  America, 
through  Captain  Ingraham,  in  1791.  The 
French  made  a  protectorate  of  them  in  1842. 

The  archipelago  comprises  13  islands,  with 
a  total  area  of  480  square  miles,  and  lie  in  Poly- 
nesia. They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  with  a 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  valleys.  The 
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chief  products  are  yams,  sugar  cane,  bamboos, 
cocoanuts  and  beans.  Copra  and  cotton  are 
exported. 

Tuamotu  (Paumotu)  Islands.  These  islands 
extend  northwest  and  southwest  to  a  distance 
of  1,300  miles.  The  first  discoverer  of  any 
part  of  the  archipelago  was  Quiros,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  1606.  French  missionaries  set- 
tled on  certain  islands  in  1834.  France  took 
the  groups  under  her  protection  in  1844  and 
annexed  it  in  1881,  incorporating  it  in  her  de- 
pendency of  Tahiti.  The  islands,  80  in  num- 
ber, have  an  area  of  330  square  miles  and  lie 
between  14  and  24  degrees  south  latitude  and 
135  and  150  degrees  west  longitude. 

The  climate  is  salubrious.  Cocoanut  palms 
and  the  pandanus  grow  abundantly  on  many 
of  the  isles,  and  bread-fruit,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, water-melons  and  yams  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  is  the  pearl  fisheries.  Rotoana,  on 
Fakarava  Island,  is  the  seat  of  the  French 
Resident. 

A  curiosity  of  the  Carolines  is  a  number  of 
massive  stone  buildings,  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  an  extinct  race.  The  chief  products 
are  copra,  oranges,  bread-fruit  and  sugar  cane. 
The  archipelago  is  divided  into  two  adminis- 
trative districts,  the  eastern  capital  being  Pon- 
ape  and  the  western  Yap. 

Bismarck  Archipelago.  This  archipelago  lies 
north  and  northeast  of  New  Guinea.  It  was 
discovered  by  Dampier  in  1699  and  named  New 
Britain.  After  they  became  a  German  pro- 
tectorate, in  1884,  they  were  renamed  in  honor 
of  the  first  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  total  area  is  20,000  square  miles.  The  na- 
tives engage  only  in  agriculture,  producing 
cocoanuts,  copra  and  fibre.  Cotton  plantations 
are  worked  under  German  supervision.  Her- 
bertshohe  is  the  seat  of  government. 

JOINT  POSSESSIONS 

New  Guinea.  Classifying  Australia  as  a  con- 
tinent, New  Guinea  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  having  an  estimated  area  of  312,000 
square  miles.  It  lies  north  of  Australia  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Torres  Strait.  Politic- 
ally, it  is  divided  between  Holland  in  the  west, 
Germany  in  the  northeast  and  Britain  in  the 
southeast. 

New  Guinea  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1511.  Later  it  was  visited  by  most  of 
the  famous  navigators  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  It  did  not,  receive  its  present  name 
until  1545,  having  previously  been  called 
"  Papua. "  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
western  half  of  the  island  in  1828.  The  British 
erected  the  portion  they  now  hold  intQ  a  Crown 
colony  in  1888,  while  the  Germans  established 
their  protectorate  in  the  northeast  in  1884. 


High  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  the  coun- 
try centrally  from  south  to  north,  the  most  ele- 
vated rising  to  16,000  feet.  The  best  known 
rivers  are  the  Amberno,  the  Kaiserin  Augusta 
which  is  navigable  by  ocean  steamers  for  160 
miles,  and  the  Fly,  which  launches  and  whale- 
boats  have  ascended  for  600  or  800  miles.  The 
coast,  which  is  mountainous  northerly,  affords 
many  excellent  harbors. 

Dense  forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  sandalwood, 
mdia  rubber,  bamboo  and  sago  palms  produce 
valuable  exports.  The  rich  soil  yields  abund- 
ant crops  of  rice,  tea,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  fruits, 
coffee  and  cotton.  The  natives  live  largely  on 
yams,  bananas  and  sweet  potatoes.  Wood- 
carving  and  rope-making  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations aside  from  agriculture.  Gold,  pearls, 
pearl  shells,  copra  and  hard  woods  are  im- 
portant items  of  export. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  differ  markedly 
in  'features  color,  language,  etc.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  of  the  Negroid  type.  The  Karons 
are  a  dwarfish,  degraded  tribe  with  practically 
no  social  organization.  Head-hunters  and  can- 
nibals are  not  uncommon.  Missionaries,  includ- 
ing Mohammedans,  have  done  much  to  amelior- 
ate the  conditions  of  life  for  these  people. 

British  New  Guinea  (Papua)  is  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  legislative 
council,  in  which  the  natives  sit  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  An  armed  constabulary  preserves 
order.  Port  Moresby  is  the  capital. 

German  New  Guinea  (Wilhelm's  Land)  is 
administered  in  connection  with  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  under  an  imperial  governor.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Herbertshohe  in  New 
Pomerania. 

Since  1902  the  government  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  with  its  head  at  Ternate,  has  been  di- 
vided into  three  provinces,  each  under  a  resi- 
dent governor. 

Samoan  Islands.  This  archipelago  lies  be- 
tween Tahiti  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Though  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  Jacob  Roggeveen 
sighted  these  islands  in  1722,  they  were  not  ex- 
plored, until  1768,  by  Bougainville.  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States  and  Germany  all  obtained 
interests  in  the  group,  which  led  to  the  trio 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Samoa  in 
1899.  Ten  years  later  they  were  divided  among 
the  two  latter  powers.  The  two  largest  islands, 
Savaii  and  Upolu,  fell  to  Germany;  and  Tu- 
tuila,  with  adjacent  islets,  went  to  the  United 
States. 

This  group  lies  4,200  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, almost  in  'the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  area  is  1,700  square  miles.  Cultivation 
yields  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  coffee,  and  various 
tropical  fruits.  Though  pleasant  on  the  whole, 
the  climate  is  damp  and  often  oppressively 'hot. 
At  Apia  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  78 


FIGURE      2 


The  Moon's  Attraction 
acts  against  that  of  the  Sun 


THE      SEASONS 


The  Moon's  Attraction 
acts  with  that  of  the  Sun 
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TASMAN'S  ARCH,  EAGLEHAWK  NECK,  TASMANIA. 

A  monumental  arch,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,   that   stands  upon   the   shore   not  far  from   Eagle- 
hawk  Neck,  a  narrow  isthmus  alone   connecting  the  Tasman  Peninsula  with  the  mainland. 
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degrees.  Terrific  hurricanes  sweep  the  archi- 
pelago at  intervals,  and  the  heavy  tidal  waves 
have  destroyed  two  or  three  American  war  ves- 
sels. 

The  Samoans  are  pure  Polynesian,  of  fine 
physique  and  regular  features.  Many  super- 
stitions connected  with  their  native  religion  still 
prevail,  but  the  missionaries  have  been  in  the 
island  since  1830  and  all  the  islanders  are  nom- 
inal Christians. 

New  Hebrides.  These  islands  belong  jointly 
to  France  and  Great  Britain.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Spanish  in  1606,  but  were  not 
explored  or  named  for  nearly  two  centuries 
after,  in  1774,  when  Captain  Cook  visited  them. 
The  archipelago  stretches  northwest  and  south- 
east, and  its  main  axis  is  about  500  miles  long. 
It  lies  northeast  of  New  Caledonia,  and  has  an 
area  of  5,700  square  miles. 

With  their  rich  vegetation  and  high,  rugged 
hills,  they  present  a  beautiful  aspect  from  the 
sea.  The  coasts  are  comparatively  free  from 
reefs,  and  the  shores  usually  rise  steeply  from 
the  water.  The  principal  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts,  'coffee,  maize  and  bananas. 


Solomon  Islands.  This  archipelago  belongs 
to  Melanesia  and  forms  a  part  of  the  chain  made 
by  the  Admiralties  and  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago. They  were  discovered  by  Mendana,  a 
Spanish  navigator,  in  1567.  Their  first  explor- 
ation, however,  was  made  by  Bougainville  in 
1768.  The  area  is  about  15,000  square  miles 
and  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  valuable 
wood. 

The  joint  owners  of  these  islands  are  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  The  British  territory  is 
administered  by  a  resident  Commissioner,  and 
its  principal  exports  are  ivory,  nuts,  pearl  shell 
and  copra.  Cocoanuts,  pineapples,  bananas, 
cocoa  and  coffee  are  cultivated  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  German  territory,  consist- 
ing of  Bougainville  and  dependencies  in  the 
north,  conducts  a  small  trade  in  sandalwood 
and  tortoise  shells. 

UNITED  STATES'  POSSESSIONS 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Wake  and  Guam.  Being 
United  States'  possessions  these  islands  are 
treated  under  that  head,  which  see. 


THE  POTALA,  LHASA,  THIBET. 

This  picture  presents  a  good  view  of  the  famous  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lhasa.     It  is  about  900  feet 
in  length  and  its  gilded  roofs  are  more  than  400  feet  from  the  plain. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

The  following  list  contains  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  States 
of  5,000  Population  and  Over— 1915  Census 


Q     Dalr 

10  753 

TBiloxi     Miss 

8,049 

Cleburne,  Tex  

10,364 

Elberton,   Ga.    . 

6  488 

ADGraeen,    o.    u       •  •  • 

13  660 

48,443 

Cleveland,    Ohio    .... 

560,663 

Elgin,  111.  , 

25  976 

Abilene,   Tex  

9.204 
10,763 

Birmingham,   Ala.    .  . 
Bisbee,   Ariz  

132,685 
9,019 

Cleveland,    Tenn.    .  .  . 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.    .  . 

5,549 
5,748 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.   .. 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  O. 

73,409 
8,412 

69  067 

Bismarck     N     Dak 

5  443 

Clinton,    111  

5,165 

Elkhart,  Ind.  . 

19  282 

23  3&3 

5  345 

Clinton,   Ind  

6,229 

Elkins,  W.  Va.  . 

5  260 

Albany,    Ga  
Albany,    N.    Y  
Albert   Lea,    Minn.  .  . 
Albion,    Mich  
Albion,   N.    Y  
Albuquerque,    N.    M.  . 
Alexandria,    Ind.    .  .  . 

8,190 
100,253 
6,192 
5,833 
5,016 
11,020 
5,096 

Bloomfleld,   N.   J.    ... 
Bloomington,   111.    .  .  . 
Bloomington,   Ind.    .  . 
Bloomsburg,    Pa.     .  .  . 
Bluefield,   W.   Va    ... 
Blue,   Island,   111.    .  .  . 
Boise,    Idaho    

15.070 
25,768 
8,838 
7,413 
11,183 
8,043 
17,358 

Clinton,    Iowa    
Cloquet,    Minn  
Coaldale,  Pa  
Coatesville,    Pa  
Coeur  d'Alene,   Idaho 
Coffeyville,    Kan.    .  .  . 
Cohoes,  N.  Y  
Coldwater    Mich 

25,577 
7,031 
5,154 
11,084 
7,291 
12,687 
24,709 
5  945 

Elmira,  N.  Y  
El  Paso,  Tex  
El  Reno,  Okla  
Elwood,  Ind  
Elyria,  Ohio  
Emporia,  Kan  
Englewood,  N.  J.  .. 
Enid,  Okla.  .  . 

37,176 
39,279 
7,872 
11,028 
14,825 
9,058 
9,924 
13  799 

Alexandria,    La  
Alexandria,   Va  

15,329 

Boston,    Mass  

670,585 

Collinsville,    111  

7,478 

Ennis,  Tex  

5,669 

Alhambra,   Gal  

5,021 

Boulder,    Colo  

9,539 

Colo  

29,078 

Escanaba,  Mich  

13  194 

Allentown,    Pa  

9  662 

Etna  Pa 

5  830 

Alliance,  Ohio   

15,083 

5,222 

11  454 

9  009 

Alpena,    Mich  
Alton,    111  
Altoona,    Pa  
Amarillo     Tex  

12,706 
17,528 
52,127 
9.957 

Boyne  City,   Mich.    .  . 
Bozeman,    Mont  
Braddock,  Pa  
Bradford,   Pa  

5,218 
5,107 
19.357 
14,544 

Columbia,    S.   C  
Columbia,    Tenn.    .  .  . 
Columbus,    Ga  

26,319 
5,754 
20,554 

Eureka,  Cal  
Evanston,  111  
Evansville,  Ind  

11,845 
24,978 
69,647 

Ambridge,    Pa  
Americus,    Ga  

5,205 
8,063 

Brainerd,   Minn  
Brazil,    Ind  :  .  . 

8,526 
9,340 

Columbus,   Miss  

8,988 

Everett,  Mass  

33,484 

Amsterdam,    N.    Y.  .  . 
Anaconda,    Mont.    .  .  . 

31,267 
10;  134 

Brewer,    Me.   
Bridgeport,    Conn.    .  . 

5,667 
102,054 

Columbus,    O  
Concord,    N.    H. 

181,511 
21,497 

Fairbury,  Neb 

5  294 

Anderson,   S.  C  
Anapolis,    Md  
Ann   Arbor,    Mich.    .  . 
Anniston,    Ala  
Ansonia,    Conn.    
Antigo     Wis            .... 

9,654 
8,609 
14,817 
12,794 
15,152 
7,196 

Bristol,   Conn  
Bristol,    Pa  
Bristol,    Tenn  
Bristol,   Va  
Brockton,   Mass  
Brookfleld     Mo            .  . 

9,527 
9,256 
7,148 
6,247 
56,878 
5  749 

Concord,   N.    C  
Conneaut,    Ohio    .... 
Connelsville,    Pa.    .  .  . 
Connersville,    Ind.    .  . 
Conshohocken,    Pa.    . 
Coraopolis,   Pa  

8,715 
8,319 
12,845 
7,738 
7,480 
5,252 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.    . 
Fall   River,    Mass.    .  . 
Fargo,    N.    Dak  
Faribault,    Minn    .... 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  .  . 
Fergus  Falls,    Minn.. 

9,711 
119,295 
14,331 
9,001 
7,045 
6,887 

Appleton,    Wis  
Archbald,   Pa  

16,773 
7,194 

Brookhaven,    Miss.    .  . 
Brownsville,    Tex.     .  . 

5,293 
10,517 

Corinth,   Miss  
Corning,   N.  Y  

5,020 
13,730 

Findlay,  Ohio  
Fitchburg,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Fitzgerald  Ga  .  .  . 

14,853 
37,826 
5  795 

Ardmore,    Pa  
Arecibo,    P.    R  
Argenta,  Ark  
Arkansas    City,    Kan. 
Arlington,    Mass  
Asbury  Park,   N.   J.  . 
Asheville,   N.    C  

9,612 
11,138 
7,508 
11,187 
10,150 
18,762 

'    Brunswick,   Ga  
Brunswick,    Me  
Bucyrus,    Ohio  
Buffalo,    N.    Y  
Burlington,   Iowa   .  .  . 
Burlington,  N.  J.  ... 

10,182 
5,341 
8,122 
423,715 
24,324 
8,336 

Corpus  Christi,   Tex.. 
Corry,    Pa  
Corsicana,    Tex  
Cortland,    N.    Y  
Coshocton,   Ohio    .... 
Council    Bluffs,    Iowa 

8,222 
5,991 
9,749 
11,504 
9,603 
29,292 
53  270 

Flat  River,    Mo  
Flint,   Mich  
Florence,  Ala  
Florence,   S.   C  
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  . 
>  Forest  City,  Pa  

5,112 
38.550 
6,689 
7,057 
18,797 
5,749 

Ashland     Ky 

8  688 

20  468 

Ashland     Ohio    

6,795 

Butler,    Pa  

20  728 

9  371 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.  .  . 

8,210 

Ashland    Ore       

5,020 

Butte,   Mont 

39  165 

L^ra\\  rorusvn  le,     i    u.. 

6  924 

Ashland     Pa           .... 

6,855 

v^reston,     lowd,     ..... 

6  206 

Ashland,    Wis  

11,594 

Cadillac,    Mich  

8,375 

7  559 

Ashley,    Pa     

5,602 

Caguas,   P    R. 

10  354 

5  099 

Ashtabula     Ohio       .  . 

18,266 

Cairo    111 

14  548 

21  839 

9,599 

Calais     Me 

6  116 

* 

Atchison,   Kan  

16,429 

Cambridge,    Md  

6.407 

14  913 

104  839 

92,104 

5  463 

11  327 

5  324 

Atlanta,    Ga  

154,839 

Camden,    N.   J  

94,538 

Danbury,    Conn  

20,234 

Franklin  Pa  

9,767 

Atlantic   City,    N.  J.  . 

46,150 

Canal   Dover,  Ohio.  .  . 

6,621 

Danville,    111  

27,871 

Frederick  Md  .  . 

10,411. 

Auburn,    Me  

15,064 
34  ggg 

Canandaigua,   N.   Y.  . 

7,217 

Danville,    Ky  
Danville     -Pa      

5,420 

7,517 

Fredericksburg,  Va.. 

5:874 

Augusta,    Ga  

41,040 

Canton,    111  

10,453 

Danville,    Va  

19,020 

6,197 

Augusta,   Me  

13,211 

Canton,    Ohio 

50  217 

Darby,  Pa.   

6,305 

17  567 

Aurora,    111  

29,807 

Cape  Girardeau,   Mo. 

8,475 

Davenport,    Iowa    .  .  . 

43.028 

Fremont,  Neb  

8,718 

Austin,    Minn  
Austin,    Tex  

6,960 
29,860 

Carbondale,    111  
Carbondale,    Pa  

5,411 
17,040 

Dayton,    Ky  
Dayton,  Ohio   

116.577 

Fremont,  Ohio  
Fresno,  Cal  

9,939 
24,892 

Caribou,    Me  

5,377 

Decatur,    111  
Defiance,    Ohio    

7,327 

Fi  ostburg,  Md  

6.02S 

Bakersfleld     Cal 

12  727 

Dekalb,    111  

8,102 

10  480 

Baltimore,    Md  

558,485 

Carrick    Pa 

6  117 

Delaware,    Ohio    .... 

9.076 

Bangor,    Me  

24,803 

Carthage     Mo 

9  483 

Delphos,    Ohio    

5,038 

Bangor,   Pa  

5  369 

5  250 

Denison,    Tex  

13.632 

Baraboo,   Wis      .    ... 

6  324 

Catskill    N"    Y 

5  2^6 

Denver,    Colo  

213,  3S1 

Barberton,   Ohio   .... 
Barre,    Vt  

9,410 
10,734 

Cedar  Falls,   Iowa   .  . 

5,012 
32  81  1 

Derby,  Conn  
Des   Moines,    Iowa    .  . 

8,991 
86,368 

Gainesville,  Tex.  .  .  . 

7.624 
6  096 

Bartlesville,    Okla.    .. 
Batavia,   N.   Y  

6,181 
11.613 

Centerville,    Iowa   .  . 
Central   Falls,    R.  I.  . 

6,936 
22  7^4 

Detroit,  Mich  
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

465,766 
5,157 

Galesburg,  111  

22,0*9 
7,214 

Bath,    Me 

9  396 

Centralia     111 

"5  5*30 

Baton  Rouge,   La.    .  . 
Battle   Creek,    Mich.. 
Bay  City,    Mich.    
Bayonne,    N.    J  

14,897 
25,267 
45,166 
55,545 

'  Centralia',    Wash'.    .  .  .' 
Chambersburg.    Pa.  .  . 
Champaign,    111  
Chanute,    Kan  

7,311 
11,800 
12,421 
9.272 

Dixon,    111  
Donora,    Pa  
Dothan,  Ala  
Douglas,    Ariz  
Dover,  N.  H  

7,216 
8,174 
7,016 
6,437 
13,247 

Galveston,  Tex  
Gardiner,  Me  
Garfleld.  N.  J  
Gary,  Ind  

36.  <m 

5,311 
10.213 
16.802 

Beatrice,   Neb  
Beaumont,   Tex  

9,356 
20,640 

Charleroi,    Pa  
Charles   City,    Iowa.  . 
Charleston,  111  

9.615 
5,892 
5,884 

Dover,    N.   J  
Dowagiac,    Mich.    .  .  . 
Dublin,    Ga  

7,468 
5,088 
5,795 

Gastonia,  N  C  
Geneva.  N.  Y  
Georgetown,  S.  C. 

12,446 
5,530 

Beaver  Falls,   Pa.    .  . 

12  191 

Charleston    W    Va 

58.833 

Dubois.    Pa  

12,623 

5.540 

Bedford,    Ind     
Bellaire,    Ohio     
Belief  ontaine,    Ohio.. 
Belleville,    111  
Bellevue,    Ky  
Bellevue,    Ohio    

8,716 
12,946 
8,238 
21,122 
6,683 
5,209 

Charlotte,    N.    C.     ... 
Charlottesville,    Va.  . 
Chattanooga,    Tenn.. 
Cheboygan,    Mich.    .  . 
Chelsea,    Mass  
Chester,    Pa  

34.014 
6,765 
44  604 
6.859 
32.452 
38.537 

Duluth,   Minn  
Dunkirk,    N.    Y  
Dunmore,   Pa  
Duquesne,    Pa  
Duquoin,    111  
Durant,   Okla  

78,466 
17.221 
17,615 
15,727 
5,454 
5,330 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Ariz  
Gloucester,    Mass.    .  . 
Gloucester,   N.  J.    ... 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Goldsboro,    N.    C  

15,243 
7,0*3 
24,398 
9,462 
20,342 
6,107 

Bellingham,     Wash.  . 
Beloit,    Wis  
Bemidji,    Minn  
Bennington,    Vt  
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Berkeley,   Cal  
Berlin,    N.   H  

6,323 
24.298 
15.125 
5,099 
6,211 
9,185 
40,434 
11,780 

Cheyenne,   Wyo  
Chicago,    111  
Chicago  Heis-hts,   111. 
Chickasha,   Okla.    .  .  . 
Chiropee,    Mass  
Chillicothe,    Mo  
a-iillicothe.    Ohio    .  .  . 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

11.420 
2,185.283 
14.525 
10  320 
25.401 
6.2fi5 
14.  505? 
8.S93 

Durham,   N.   C  
Duryea,    Pa.     ...*... 

East   Chicago,    Ind..  . 
East  Cleveland,   Ohio 
East  Conemaugh,  Pa. 
East   Liverpool,    Ohio 

18,241 
7,487 

19,098 
9,179 
5.046 

20,387 
28  523 

Goshen,  Ind  
Graf  ton,  W.  Va.  .  .  . 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.  . 
Grand  Island,  Neb... 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.. 
Granite  111  .  

7,563 

12,478 
5,856 
10.326 
7,754 
112.571 
6,521 
9903 

Berwyn,   111  

5.841 

Cicero,    111  

14.557 

East  Orange,   N.   J.  .  . 

34.371 

Great  Falls,  Mont..  . 

13.948 

8,179 

Bethlehem,    Pa  
Beverly,    Mass  
Biddeford.   Me  
Billings.    Mont.    . 

10,864 
12.R37 
18.650 
17.079 
10.031 

Cincinnati,    Ohio     .  .  . 
Ciroleville,   Ohio 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  .  . 
Ciarksville,    Tenn.    .  . 
Clearfield.  Pa.   . 

6.744 
9  201 
8,548 
6.851 

East  Saint  Louis,  111. 
Eau    Claire,   Wis  
Edwardsville,    111.     .  . 
Edwardsville,    Pa.    .  . 

58.547 
18,310 
5,014 
8,407 

Green   Bay,   Wis.    .  .  . 
Greensboro,    N.  C. 
Greensburg,  Ind  
Greensburg,    Ind.    .  .  • 

25,236 
15,895 
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Greensbury,    Pa  
Greenville,  Miss  
Greenville,  Ohio    .... 
Greenville,  Pa  
Greenville,    S.    C.    ... 
Greenville.   Tex  

13,012 
9,610 
6,237 
5,909 
15.741 
8,850 

Kansas  City,    Kan.    . 
Kansas   City,    Mo.    .  . 
Kearney,    Neb  
Kearny,  N.  J  
Keene,    N.    H  
Kenosha,    Wis 

82,331 
248,381 
6.202 
18,659 
10,068 
21  371 

Martins  Ferry*.  Ohio. 
Marysville,    Cal  
Mason   City,    Iowa.  .  . 
Massillon,    Ohio    .... 
Matteawan,   N.  Y.    .  . 
Mayaguez,    P    R.    ... 

9,133 
5,430 
11.230 
13,879 
6.727 
16,591 

Newport,   R.   I  
Newport    News,    Va.  . 
New   Rochelle,   N.    Y. 
Newton,   Kan  
Newton,    Mass  
New  Ulm,   Minn.    .  .  . 

27,149 
20.206 
28,867 
7,862 
39,867 
5  648 

Greenwood,    Miss.     .  . 

5,836 

Kenton,    Ohio 

7  185 

Mattoon,    111. 

11  456 

New  York,   N.  Y  4, 

766,883 

Greenwood,  S.  C.    ... 
Griffin,   Ga  
Grinnell,    Iowa    
Guayama,  P.  R  
Gulfport,   Miss  
Guttenberg,    N.   J. 
Guthrie,    Okla  

6,614 
7,478 
5,036 
8,321 
6,386 
5,647 
11,648 

Keokuk,    Iowa    
Kewanee,    111  
Key  West,    Fla  
Kingston,  N.  Y  
Kingston,   Pa  
Kinston,    N.   Car.    .  .  . 
Kirksville    Mo.    .    . 

14,008 
9,307 
19,945 
25,908 
6,449 
6.995 
6,347 

Mayfield,    Ky  
Maysville,    Ky  
Maywood,   111  
Meadville,    Pa  
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
Medford,  Mass  
Medford,    Ore.    .  . 

5,916 
6,141 
8,033 
12.780 
6,634 
23,150 
8  840 

Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 
Niles,   Mich  
Niles,    Ohio    
Noblesville,    Ind.     .  .  . 
Norfolk,    Neb  
Norfolk,    Va  
Norristown,    Pa. 

30,445 
5,156 
8,361 
5,073 
6,025 
67,452 
27  875 

Hackensack,    N.   J.    . 
Hagerstown,     Md. 
Hamilton,    Ohio    .... 
Hammond,    Ind. 
Hammonton,   N.   J... 
Hampton,    Va  
Hancock      Mich 

14,050 
16,507 
35,279 
20,925 
5,088 
5,505 
8,981 

Knoxville,    Pa  
Knoxville,    Tenn.    .  .  . 
Kokomo,   Ind  

Lackawana,  N.  Y.   .  . 
Laconia,    N.    H  
LaCrosse,   Wis  

5.651 
36,346 
17,010 

14,549 
10,183 
30,417 

Medina,  N.  Y  
Melrose,    Mass  
Memphis,    Tenn.     .  .  . 
Menasha,   Wis  
Menominee,   Mich.    .  . 
Menomonee,    Wis.    .  . 
Meriden,  Conn  
Meridian     Miss 

5,683 
15,715 
131,105 
6,081 
10,507 
5,036 
27,265 
23  285 

North    Adams,    Mass. 
Northampton,   Mass.  . 
Northampton,    Pa..  .  . 
North   Braddock.   Pa. 
North    Plainfleld, 
N.   J  
North   Tarrytown, 
NY 

22,019 
.  19,431 

8,729 
11,824 

6,117 
5  421 

Hannibal,    Mo  
Hanover,    Pa  

18,341 
7,057 

Lafayette,    Ind  
La.fayette,    La  

20,081 
6,392 

Merrill,   Wis.    
Mexico,  Mo  

8,689 
5  939 

North  Tonawanda, 
N.    Y  

11,955 

Harrisburg,    111  

5,309 
64  186 

LaGrange,    11  

6,587 
6,282 

Miami,   Fla  
Michigan    City     Ind 

5,471 
19  027 

North    Yakima, 
Wash      ..... 

14  082 

Harrison,    N.   J  
Hartford,   Conn  
Hartford    City,    Ind.. 
Harvey     111 

14,498 
98,915 
6,187 

7,227 

Lake  Charles.  La.    .  . 
Lake   City,    Fla  
Lakewood,    Ohio     .  .  . 
Lancaster,   Ohio    .... 

11,449 
5,032 
15,181 
13,093 

Middlesboro,    Ky.    .  .  . 
Middletown,    Conn.     . 
Middletown,    N.    Y..  . 
Middletown     Ohio 

7,305 
11.S51 
15,313 
13  152 

Norwalk,    Conn  
Norwalk,    Ohio    
Norwich,    Conn  
Norwich,  N    Y  

6,954 
7.858 
20,367 

7,422 

Hattiesburg     Miss 

11,733 

Lancaster,    Pa  

47,227 

Middletown    Pa 

5  374 

Norwood,   Ohio    

16,185 

Haverhill     Mass 

44,115 

Lansford,    Pa  

8,321 

Millvale     Pa 

7  gel 

Nutley,  N.  J  

6,009 

Haverstraw,    N.    Y.  .  . 
Hastings,   Nebr  

5,669 
9,338 

Lansing,   Mich  
Laporte,    Ind  

31  229 
10,525 

Millville,  N.  J  
Milton,  Pa  

12,451 
7,460 

Hazleton,    Pa  

25,452 

14  855 

Milwaukee,    Wis.    .  .  . 

373,857 

Oak   Park,    111  

19,444 

Helena,    Ark.    ...... 

Minersville,    Pa  

7,240 

Oconto,   Wis     

5,629 

Helena,    Mont  
Henderson,    Ky  
Herkimer,   N.    Y.    ... 
Herrin,    111  

12,515 
11,452 
7,520 
6,861 

La  Salle,  111  
Latrobe,    Pa  
Laurel,  Miss  

11,537 

8,777 
8,465 

Minneapolis,    Minn... 
Minot,    N.    Dak  
Mishawaka,    Ind.    .  .  . 
Missoula,    Mont  

301,408 
6,188 
11,886 
12,869 

Oelwein,    owa    
Ogden,   Utah    
Ogdensburg,    N.   Y..  . 
Oil  City    Pa 

6.028 
25,580 
15.933 
15  657 

Hibbing,    Minn  
High  Point    N    Car 

8,832 
9  525 

Lawrence,    Kan  

12.374 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak.   .  .  . 
Moberly    Mo 

6,515 
10  923 

Oklahoma,   Okla.    .  .  . 

64.205 

Hillsboro     Tex 

6,115 

Lawrence,    Mass.     .  .  . 

85.892 

Mobile    Ala    .    . 

51  521 

Hillsdale,   Mich  

5,001 

Lawton,    Okla  

7,788 

Moline,    111  

24,199 

Olean    N    Y 

14  743 

Hilo     Hawaii 

6,745 

Monessen    Pa             .  . 

11  775 

Hoboken     N    J 

70,324 

Leadville,    Colo  

7,508 

Monmouth    111 

9,128 

Holland    Mich 

10,490 

Leavenworth,     Kan.. 

19.363 

Monongahela,    Pa.    .  . 

7,598 

Olney.    Ill  

5,011 

Holyoke,    Mass  
Homestead,    Pa  
Honolulu,    Hawaii    .  . 

57,730 
18,713 
52,183 

Lebanon,  Ind  
Lebanon.    Pa  
Lehighton,   Pa  
Lewiston.    Idaho    .  .  . 

5,474 
19,240 
5.316 
6,043 

Monroe,  La  
Monroe,    Mich  
Montclair,    N.    J  

10,209 
6,893 
21,550 

Olympia,  Wash  
Olyphant,   Pa  
Omaha,    Neb  
Oneida,  N.  Y  

6.996 
8.505 
124.096 
8,317 

Hopkinsville,     Ky.      .  . 
Hoquiam,    Wash.     .  . 

9,419 
8,171 

Lewiston,    Me  
Lewistown,    Pa  
Lexington,   Ky  

26.247 
8,166 
35.099 

Montpelier,  Vt  
Moorhead,    Minn.    .  .  . 

7,856 
4.840 

Oneonta,    N.    Y  
Orange,   N.   J  

9.491 
29.630 
5  527 

Hot  Springs,   Ark.    .  . 

14,434 

Lexington,    Mo  
Lima,    Ohio    

5,242 
30,508 

Morgan  City,  La.  .  .  . 

5,477 

Orangeburg.   S.   Car.  . 

5,906 
9  466 

Houlton,    Me  
Houma,    La  

5,845 
5,024 

Lincoln,     ill  
Lincoln,    Neb  

10.892 
43,973 
5,906 

Morristown,   N.   J. 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.  . 

12,507 
8,918 

Oshkosh,   Wis    
Ossining,    N.    Y  

33,062 
11,480 
23  368 

Houston,   Tex  
Houston    Heights, 
Tex  

78,800 
6,984 

Litchfleld.   Ill  
Little   Falls,    Minn..  . 

5,971 
6.078 

Mount   Carmel,   Pa..  . 
Mount  Clemens, 

17,532 

Ottawa,  111  
Ottawa,   Kan  

9,535 
7,650 

Hudson,   N.    Y  
Hudson    Falls,    N.    Y. 
Huntingdon,    Pa.    .  .  . 
Huntington,     Ind.     .  . 
Huntington,    W.    Va. 

11,417 
5,189 
6,861 
10,272 
31,161 

Little   Rock,   Ark.    .  . 
Livington,    Mont.    .  .  . 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.    .  .  . 
Lockport,    N.    Y  

45,941 
5.359 
7,772 
17.970 
7  522 

Mich  
Mount    Pleasant,    Pa. 
Mount  Vernon,   111.    . 
Mount  Vernon,    Ind.  . 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

7.707 
5.812 
8,007 
5,563 
30.919 

*   Ottumwa,    Iowa    .... 
Owatonna,   Minn.    .  .  . 
Owensboro.    Ky  
Owosso,  Mich  

5.658 
16.011 
9,639 

Huntsville,    Ala  
Huron     S     Dak         .  . 

7,611 
5,791 

Logansport.    Ind.    .  .  . 

19  050 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Muncie,   Ind  

24.005 

Paducah,   Ky.    
Painesville,   Ohio    .  .  . 

5.501 

16  364 

Long   Beach,    Cal.    .  . 

5  185 

Palestine    Tex  

10.482 

Ilion,    N.    Y  

6.588 
10  480 

Long   Brancn,    N.  J.  . 
Longview.    Tex  
Lorain,   Ohio    

13.298 
5,155 

28.8S3 

Murphysboro,  111.   .  .  . 
Muscatine,  Iowa   .... 

7,485 
16,178 
24  062 

Pana,    111  
Paragould,    Ark.     .  .  . 
Paris    111 

6.055 
5,248 
7  664 

ina<     enaence,     ^      *  ' 

9  859 

Los  Angeles,    Cal.    .  . 

319,198 

25  278 

Paris     Ky 

5  859 

inaepenuencc,     11    ... 

5  749 

Louisville,    Ky  

223.928 

11  269 

Indianapolis,    Ind.    .  . 
lola,    Kan  

233,656 
9,032 

Lowell,    Mass  
Ludington,   Mich.   .  .  . 

106.294 
9,132 
5  426 

Nanticoke,  Pa  

18,877 

Park  City,  Tenn.    .  .  . 
Parkersbr    ?,    W.   Va. 

5,126 
17,842 

Ionia,    Mich  
Iowa    City,    Iowa    .  .  . 
Iron    Mountain, 
Mich  
Ironton,    Ohio    
Ironwood,    Mich.     .  .  . 

5,030 
10,091 

9,216 
13,147 
12,821 
11  877 

Lynchburg,    Va  
Lynn,    Mass.   ,  

McAlester,    Okla.    .  .  . 
McComb,   Miss  

29.494 
89,336 

12,954 
6.237 

Napa,   Cal  
Nashua,   N.   H  
Nashville,    Tenn. 
Natchez,    Miss  
Naugatuck,   Conn.    .  . 
Nebraska    City,    Neb. 

5,791 
26,005 
110,364 
11.791 
12,722 
5,488 
5  734 

Parsons,    Kan  
Pasadena,   Cal  
Passaic,    N.    J  
Paterson,  N.  J  
Pawtucket,   R.  I.    ... 
Peekskill,  N.  Y  
Pekin     111 

30,291 
54,773 
125.600 
51.622 
15,245 
9,897 

Ishpeming,    Mich.    .  . 
Ithaca,   N.    Y  

12,448 
14,802 

McKees    Rocks,    Pa.. 

14,702 

5,774 

Negaunee,    Mich.    .  .  . 
Nelsonville,   Ohio    .  .  . 

8,460 
6,082 

Pensacola,    Fla    
Peoria,  111  

22.982 
66.950 

40  6R5 

7,176 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.. 

32.121 

T       Irenn       TVTipVi 

31  433 

20  629 

Peru     III  

7.984 

Jackson,    Miss  

21,262 
5  468 

Madison,   Ind  

6,934 

Newark,    N.   J  

347,469 
6  227 

Peru,  Ind  

10.910 
5  880 

Jackson,  Tenn  
Jacksonville,    Fla.    .  . 
Jacksonville,    111.    .  .  . 
Jamestown,   N.  Y.    .  . 
Janesville,     Wis.     .  .  . 
Jeannette,    Pa.    .... 
Jefferson    City,    Mo.  . 

15,779 
57.699 
15,326 
31.297 
13,894 
8,077 
11,850 
10.412 

Madisonville.     Ohio.. 
Mahanoy   City,    Pa..  . 
Maiden,    Mass  
Malone,    N.    Y  
Mamaroneck,    N.    Y.  . 
Manchester,    N.    H..  . 
Manhattan,  Kan.    .  .  . 

5.193 
15,936 
44,404 
6,467 
5.699 
70,063 
5.722 
12  381 

Newark,   Ohio    
New    Bedford,    Mass. 
Newbern,    N.    Car.  .  .  . 
Newberry,   S.  Car.    .  . 
New    Brighton,   Pa.  .  . 
New    Britain,    Conn.. 
New   Brunswick, 
N     J                     ... 

25.404 
96,652 
9,961 
5,028 
8,329 
43,916 

23.3S8 

Petersburg,    Va  
Philadelphia,   Pa.    .  .  .1 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
Phoenix,    Ariz  
Phoenixville,   Pa.    .  .  . 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark  
Piqua,   Ohio    
Pittsburg,    Kans.    .  .  . 

24.127 
.549.008 
13.903 
11.134 
10.743 
15,102 
13.388 
14.755 

Jersey  City,   N.  J..  .  . 
Jersey   Shore,   Pa.    .  . 
Johnson    City,    Tenn. 
Johnstown,    N.  Y. 

267,779 
5,381 
8.502 
10.447 

Manitowoc.    Wis.     .  .  . 
Mankato.    Minn  
Mansfield,    Ohio    .... 
Marietta,    Oa  

13.027 
10,365 

20,768 
5.949 

Newburg,    Ohio     
Newburgh,    N.   Y  
Newburyport.    Mass.. 
Newcastle,    Ind  

5,813 
27.805 
14,949 
9.446 

Pittsburg,    Pa  
Pittsfield,    Mass.     .  .  . 
Pittston,    Pa  
Plainfield.   N.   J  

533.905 
32  121 
16.267 

20.550 

Johnstown,    Pa  

55.4S2 
34  670 

Marietta,   Ohio    

12,923 

Newcastle,   Pa  

36.280 

Plattsburg,    N.   J.  .  .  . 

16  996 

Jonesboro,   Ark.    .... 

7,123 

Marinette.    Wis  
Marion     111 

7,093 

New   Haven,    Conn.  .  . 

133.605 

Pocatello,  Idaho  .... 

9.110 

32.073 

New  Iberia    La 

7,499 

Pomona,    Cal  

10.207 

Junction   City,   Kan.. 
Juniata,    Pa  

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   .  . 
Kalispell,    Mont.     .  .  . 
Kane,    Pa  
Kankakee,    111  

5,598 
6,285 

39,437 
5.549 
6,«26 
13,986 

Marion,  Ohio   
Marlboro,   Mass  
Marouette,   Mich.    .  .  . 
Marshall,    Tax  
Marshalltown.    Iowa  . 
Marshfleld.  Wis  
Martinsburg,    W.   Va. 

18.282 
14,579 
11.503 
11.452 
18.374 
5,783 
10,698 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 
New   London,    Conn.. 
Newnan,    Ga  
New    Orleans,   La..  .  . 
New   Philadelphia, 
Ohio    
Newport,    Ky  

7.707 
19.669 
5.548 
339,075 

8.542 
30,309 

Ponce,  P.  R  
Pontiac,    111  
Pontiac,    Mich  
Poplar   Bluff.    Mo.    .  . 
Portage,   Wis  
Port   Arthur,   Tex.    .  . 
Port    Chester,    N.  Y.  . 

35,027 
6.090 
14,632 
6,916 
5.440 
7,663 
12,  8T 
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Port    Huron     Mich            18  863 

5  732 

Staunton  111 

5  048 

11  Ofift 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  .  .            9,564 
Portland,  Ind  5,130 
Portland,   Me  58,571 
Portland,    Ore      .              207  214 

Saint  Marys,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.  .  .  . 
Salamanca,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Salem,  Mass  

6,346 
214,744 
5,792 
43  697 

Staunton,  Va  
Steelton,  Pa  
Sterling,  111  
Steubenvile,  Ohio  . 

10,604 
14.246 
7,467 
22,391 

Warwick,    R.    I  
Washington,    D.   C.. 
Washington,    Ind.    . 
Washington     N     Car 

26,629 
331,069 
7,854 
6  211 

Portsmouth,    N.    H.  .  .       11,269 
Portsmouth,    Ohio              23  481 

Salem,  N.  J  
Salem  Ohio  .  .  .  . 

6,614 
8  943 

Stevens  Point,  Wis..  . 
Stillwater,  Minn  . 

8,692 
10  198 

Washington,    Pa.    .  . 
Washington    C     H 

18,778 

Portsmouth     Va                33  190 

Salem  Ore 

14  094 

Stockton,  Cal 

23  253 

Ohio     . 

7  277 

Pottstown,   Pa  15,599 
Pottsvllle,  Pa    •     20,236 

Salina,  Kan  
Salisbury,  Md  

9,688 
6,690 

Streator,  111  
Suffolk,  Va  

14,253 
7,008 

Waterbury,  Conn.  ... 
Waterloo,  Iowa  . 

73,141 
26  693 

Poughkeepsie.    N.    Y.       27,936 
Prescott     Ariz.                       5  092 

Salisbury,  N.  Car  .  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

7,153 
92  777 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex. 
Summit,  N.  J  

5,151 
7,500 

Watertown,  N.  Y... 
Watertown,  S  Dak 

26,730 

7  010 

Presque  Isle,  Me.   .  .  .         5,179 
Princeton,  Ind  6,448 
Princeton,   N.  J  5,136 

San  Angelo,  Tex.... 
San  Antonio,  Tex.... 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

10,321 
96,614 
12,779 

Sumter,  S.  Car  
Sunbury,  -Pa  
Superior,  Wis  

8,109 
13,770 
40,384 

Watertown,    Wis.    .  .  . 
Waterville,    Me.    . 
Watervliet,    N.    Y  

8,829 
11,458 
15.074 

Providence,   R.  I.    ...     224.326 
Provo,  Utah    8,925 

San  Diego,  Cal  
Sandusky,  Ohio  .... 

39,578 
19,989 

Swissvale,  Pa  
Swoyersville,  Pa.  .  .  . 

7,381 
5,396 

Waukegan,  111  
Waukesha,  Wis.  .  .  . 

16,069 
8,740 

Pueblo,    Colo  44,395 
Punxsutawney,   Pa.    .         9,058 
Putnam,  Conn  6,637 

Quincy,    111  36.587 
Quincy    Mass                       32  642 

Sanford,  Me  
San  Francisco,  Cal.  . 
San  Jose,  Cal  
San  Juan,  P.  R  
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
San  Rafael  Cal 

9,049 
416,912 
28,946 
48,716 
5,157 
5  934 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Tacoma,  Wash  
Talladega,  Ala  
Tallahassee,  Fla.  .  . 
Tamaqua  Pa  .  . 

137,249 

83,743 
5,854 
5,018 
9  462 

Wausau,  Wis  
Waxahachie,  Tex.  .  . 
Waycross,  Ga  
Waynesboro,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Weatherford,  Tex.  . 
Webb  City  Mo 

16,560 
6.205 
14,485 
7,199 
5,074 
11  817 

Racine,  Wis.    .                   38,002 
Rahway,   N.   J  9,337 
Raleigh,    N.    Car  19,218 
Rankin,  Pa  6,042 

Santa  Ana,  Cal  
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal  
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  .  . 
Santa  Monica  Cal 

8,429 
11,659 
11,146 
5,072 

7,847 

Tampa,  Fla  
Tarentum,  Pa  
Tarrytown.  N.  Y...  . 
Taunton,  Mass  
Taylor,  Pa  

37,782 
7.414 
5,600 
34.259 
9,060 

Webster  City,  Iowa  . 
Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Wellington.  Kan.  ... 
Wellston,  Mo  
Wellston,  Ohio 

6,208 
7,080 
7,034 
7,312 
6  875 

Ravenna,   Ohio    5,310 
Reading,  Pa  96,071 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal  
Sapulpa,  Okla  

7,817 
8,283 

Taylor,  Tex  
Taylorville,  111  

5,314 
5,446 

Wellsville,  Ohio  
West  Allis,  Wis.  .  .  . 

7,769 
6,645 

Red  Bank.   N.  J  7,398 
Redlands     Cal                    10  449 

Saratoga   Springs, 
N    Y 

12  693 

Temple,  Tex  
Terrell  Tex  .  . 

10,993 
7  050 

West  Berwick.  Pa.  .  . 
Westbrook  Me 

5,512 

8  281 

Red  Wing,  Minn.   .  .  .         9,048 
Reno,  Nev  10  867 

Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
Mich  

12,615 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  .  . 
Texarkana,  Ark.  .  .  . 

58,157 
5,655 

West  Chester,  Pa.  .  . 
Westfield.  N.  J.  .  .  . 

11,767 
6,420 

Rensselaer,    N.   Y.  .  .  .       10,711 
Rhinelander,  Wis.    .  .         5,637 
Richmond,    Cal  6,802 
Richmond     Ind                   22  324 

Savannah,  Ga  
Sayre,  Pa  
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  . 
Scottdale  Pa 

65,064 
6,426 
72,826 
5  456 

Texarkana,  Tex.  .  .  . 
Thomasville,  Ga.  .  .  . 
Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Throop  Pa.  .  . 

9,790 
6.727 
5,072 
5  133 

West  Haven,  Conn..  . 
West  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
West  New  York, 
N    J. 

8,543 
35,403 

13  560 

Richmond    Ky                       5  340 

Scranton  Pa 

129  867 

Tiffin  Ohio 

11  894 

West  Orange  N  J 

10  980 

Richmond,   Va  127,628 
Ridgewood,  N.  J  5,416 
Ridgeway,    Pa  5,408 

Seattle,  Wash  
Sedalia,  Mo  
Selma,  Ala  

237,194 
17,822 
13,649 

Titusville,  Pa  
Toledo,  Ohio  
Tonawanda,  N  Y.  . 

8,533 

168,497 
8,290 

West  Pittston,  Pa.. 
West  Tampa,  Fla.  .  . 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  .  . 

6,848 
8,258 
41,641 

Riverside,   Cal  15,212 
Roanoke,    Va  34  874 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  . 
Seymour,  Ind  

6,588 
6  305 

Topeka,  Kan  
Torrington  Conn 

43,684 
15  483 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.. 
Whiting,  Ind. 

15,949 
6  587 

Rochester,    Minn.    .  .  .         7,844 

Shamokin,  Pa  

19,588 

Traverse  Citv,  Mich 

12,115 

Wichita,  Kan  

52,450 

Rochester,   N.  H.    ...         8,868 
Rochester    N    Y              218  147 

Sharon,  Pa  

15,270 
8  153 

Trenton,    Mo  
Trenton     N     J 

5,656 
96  815 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.. 
Wilkes  Barre  Pa 

8,200 
67  105 

Rochester,   Pa  5,903 
Rockford,    111  45,401 

Shawnee,  Okla  
Sheboygan,  Wis.  .  .  . 

12,474 
26,398 

Trinidad,    Colo.     .  .  . 
Troy,    N.   Y  

10.204 
76,813 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  ... 
Williamsport,  Pa.  .  . 

18,924 
31,860 

Rock  Hill,  S    Car.  .              7,216 

Shelbyville,  Ind  .  .  . 

9  500 

Troy,  Ohio  .  ... 

6  122 

Willimantic,  Conn.. 

11,230 

Rock  Island.   111.    .  .  .       24,335 
Rockland.    Me  8,174 
Rock  Springs,   Wyo..         5,778 
Rockville    Conn                   7,977 

Shenandoah,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Sheridan,  Wyo  
Sherman,  Tex  

25,774 
8,408 
12,412 
28  015 

Tucson,    Ariz  
Tulsa,    Okla  
Tuscaloosa,    Ala     .  .  . 

13,193 
18,182 
8,407 
5  258 

Wilmerding,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Wilmington,  Del.  .  . 
Wilmington,  N.  Car. 
Wilson  N  Car 

6,133 
87,411 
25.748 
6,717 

Rocky   Mount, 

Sidney,  Ohio  

6,607 

Tyler,  Tex  

10,400 

Winchester,  Ky.  .  .  . 

7.15G 

N    Car                                8  051 

47  828 

7  176 

Winchester  Va 

5  864 

Rome,   Ga  12,099 

Sioux  Falls,  S  Dak.  . 

14,094 

Windber,  Pa  

8,013 

Rome,   N.  Y  20.497 

Skowhegan,  Me  

5,341 

Union,  N.  J  

21.023 

Winfield,  Kan  

6,700 

Roosevelt,   N    J                     5,786 

Solvay  N.  Y  

5  139 

5  623 

Winona,  Minn  

18  583 

Rosedale,  Kan  5,960 
Roswell,    N.    Mex..  .  .         6,172 
Rumford  Falls,    Me.           5,427 
Rutherford,    N.  J.    .            7,045 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  . 
Somerville,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Somerville,  N.  J  
South  Amboy,  N.  J.  . 

6,704 
77.236 
5,060 
7,007 

Uniontown,  Pa  
Urbana,  111  
Urbana,  Ohio  
Utica  NY  

13,344 
8,245 
7,739 
74  419 

Winsted,    Conn  
Winston-Salem, 
N.    Car  
Winton,    Pa  

7,754 

22,700 
5,280 

Rutland,   Vt  13,546 

South  Bend,  Ind  .  .  . 

53.684 

Valdosta  Ga  .  . 

7  656 

Woburn,  Mass  

15,308 

Saco    Me  6,583 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
South  Milwaukee, 

19,973 

Vallejo  Cal. 

11  340 

Woonstocket,  R.  I.. 
Wooster,  Ohio  

38,125 
6,136 

Wis 

6  092 

6  987 

Worcester.  Mass.  .  .  . 

145,986 

Saginaw.  Mich  50.510 
Saint  Albans   Vt        .         6,381 

South  Norwalk, 
Conn  

8,968 

Vancouver,  Wash... 
Van  Wert  Ohio 

9.300 

7  157 

Wyandotte,  Mich.  .  . 

Saint  Augustine,  Fla.         5,494 
Saint  Bernard,  Ohio.         5,002 
Saint    Charles,    Mo...         9,437 
Saint  Clair,  Allegheny 
Co     Pa                                6  640 

South  Omaha,  Neb.  .  . 
South  Orange,  N.  J.. 
South  Portland,  Me.  . 
South  Sharon,  Pa.  .  .  . 

26,259 
6,014 
7,471 
10,190 
17  517 

Vicksburg,  Miss  
Vincennes,  Ind  
Vineland,  N.  J  
Virginia,  Minn  

20,814 
14,895 
5,282 
10,473 

Xenia,  Ohio  

Yazoo  City,  Miss.  .  . 
Yonkers,  N.  Y  
York  Neb 

8,706 

6,796 
79,803 
6  235 

Saint  Clair,  Schuylkill 
Co     Pa    6  455 

Spokane,  Wash  
Springfield,  111  

104,402 
51,678 

Wabash,  Ind  
Waco  Tex 

8,687 
26  425 

York,  Pa  
Youngstown.  Ohio  . 

44,750 
79,066 

Saint   Cloud.    Minn.           10,600 
Saint   Johnsbury.    Vt.         6,693 
Saint  Joseph,  Mich..       77,403 
Saint  Louis,    Mo  687,029 
Saint  Joseph.   Mo....       77.403 

Springfield,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Springfield,  Mo  
Springfield,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Spring  Valley,  111  
Stamford,  Conn  

88,926 
35.201 
46.921 
7,035 
25,138 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Walingford,  Conn... 
Waltham,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio.. 
Warren,  Ohio  

19,364 
8,690 
27,834 
5,349 
11,081 

Ypsilanti.  Mich  
Zanesville^  Ohio  .... 

6,230 
28,026 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  following  list  contains  the  principal  towns  of  the  world 
in  all  countries  except  the  United  States 


Aachen,   Germany  .  . 
Aarhus,    Denmark    .  . 
Abbeokuta,     Yoruba. 
Aberdeen,     Scotland. 
Adelaide,     Australia. 
Adrianople,    Turkey 
in    Europe    
Agra    India   

144.095 
55,193 
150,000 
167,537 
170,729 

70,000 
188,022 

Alexandria,  Egypt  . 
Algiers,  Algeria  .  .  . 
Alicante,  Spain  .... 
Aligarh,  India  
Allahabad,  India  .  . 
Altendorf,  Germany 
Altona,  Germany  .  . 
Alwar,  India 

332,246 
96,542 
50,142 
70,434 
172,032 
63,238 
168,320 
56  771 

Angers,  France  .... 
Antwerp,    Belgium 
Arad,  Hungary   .... 
Aston  Manor, 
England     
Astrakhan,     Russia. 
Asuncion,    Paraguay 

82,935 
314.135 
56,260 

77,310 

121,580 
60,259 
167  479 

Baku,    Russia    
Bangalore,    India    .  . 
Bangkok,    Siam    
Banjermassin, 
Borneo     
Barcelona,    Spain    .  . 
Bareilly,   India    
Barfrush,    Persia    .  .  . 

179,133 
159,046 
600,000 

51,880 
533,000 
131,208 
50,000 

Aguascallentes, 
Ahmadabad,    India.. 
Aidin,    Turkey    in 

185,889 

Ambala,  India  .... 
Amiens,  France  .  .  . 
Amoy,  China  

78,638 
90,920 
114,000 

Aubervilliers,    France 
Auckland,     New 
Zealand     

J       31,215 
82,101 

Bari,  Italy  
Barmen,  Germany.. 
Baroda,  India  

77,478 
156,080 
103,790 

Ajmer,  India  
Akhmlm.  Egypt  .... 
Alcano  Italy  .  . 

73,839 
128,795 
51  809 

Armritsar,    India    .  . 
Amsterdam,  Nether- 
lands   .      ... 

162,429 
565  589 

Augsburg,    Germany 
Ayuthia,    Siam    .... 
Bagdad    Turkey  in 

94,923 
50,000 

Barrow-ln-Furness, 
England    
Basel,    Switzerland.. 

62,996 
129,600 

Andilian  Russia  in 

Ancona  Italy 

56  835 

Asia        .  . 

145  000 

Basra,  Turkey  in 

Asia 

200  000 

i       51  921 

Bahia     Brazil 

230  ooo 

Asia    

60,000 

Alessandria,  Italy  .  . 

71,298 

Andijan,  Russia  in 

Bahour,    India    .... 

56,595 

Bantangas,  P.  I. 

33,181 
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Batavia,    Java    138,551 
Beirut,   Turkey  in 
Asia                                  120  000 

Coventry,    England    .       80,163 
Crefeld,  Germany  .  .  .     110,344 
Constadt,    Russia....       59,525 
Croydon,    England...     161,078 
Cuddalore,    India    .  .  .       52,216 
Cuttack,    India    51,364 
Czenstochowa,  Russia      53,650 
Czernowitz,   Austria..       67,622 

Dacca,    India    90,542 
Damascus,   Turkey  in 
Asia    260,000 
Danzig,    Germany....     159,648 
Darbhangah,    India..       66,246 
Darmstadt,    Germany      83.123 
Debreczin,    Hungary.       75,006 
Delhi,    India   208,575 
Derby,    England    129,411 
Dessau,  Germany  55,134 
Devonport,    England.       83,103 
Dijon,    France    74,113 
Dortmund,    Germany.    175,577 
Dresden,     Germany..     516,996 
Dublin,    Ireland  373179 

Hanley,   England    .  .  .       68,831 
Hanoi,    Anam    103,238 
Hanover,    Germany    .     235  649 
Haarlem,  Netherlands     70.  548 
Hanover,    Germany..     250,024 
Hcrar,   Abyssinia    .  .  .       oO.i'OO 
Harbin,  China  60,000 
Harburg,    Germany..       55676 
Hastings,    England    .       68,165 
Havana,    Cuba    262,395 
Havre,  France  130  196 
Helsingfors,    Finland.     117,317 
Hirosaki,  Japan    142,763 
Hiroshima,    Japan...     121,196 
Hodmezo-Vasarhely, 
Hungary    60,883 
Hof,  Germany  32,805 
Homa,  Turkey  70,000 
Hongkong,    China....     136,900 
Hornsey,    England...       72,056 
Howrah,    India    ....       157,594 
Hubli,   India  60,214 
Huddersfleld,  England     94,739 
Hue,    Anam        50,000 
Hull,    England    258,127 
Hyderabad,    India    .  .     448.466 

Ibadan,  Yoruba  200,000 
Ichang,  China   55,000 
Imphal,  India    67,093 
Indore,  India  97,804 
Ipswich,   England   .    .       74,889 
Irkutsk,      Russia      in 
Asia    ...                          70  000 

Leghorn,  Italy   98.321 
Lecester,    England..     244,255 
Leiden.   Netherlands.       57,919 
Leipzig,    Germany    .  .     456,120 
Leipzig,    Germany    .  .     503,672 
Leith,  Scotland   81,477 
Le   Havre,   France...     132,430 
Le  Mans,   France....       65467 
Lemberg,  Austria  .  .  .     159,877 
Lenz,    Austria    ....           58791 
Leon.  Mexico   63.263 
Levallois-Perret, 
France    61,920 
Leyton,    England    .  .  .       98.899 
Libau,    Russia    64,489 
Liege.   Belgium   175.870 
Liegnitz,   Germany...       59,706 
Lima,    Peru    140884 

Belem,    Brazil     120,000 
Belfast,     Ireland     .  .  .     349,180 
Belgrade,    Servia    .  .  .       77,816 
Bellary,    India    58,247 
Benares,    India    209,331 
Berditchef,     Russia..       53,351 
Bergamo,  Italy   47,772 
Bergen,    Norway    ...       72,251 
Berlin,    Germany    ...2,040,148 
Bern,   Switzerland    .  .       78,500 
Besancon,    France.  .  .       56,168 
Beuthen,    Germany..       60,076 
Beziers,   France    ....       52,268 
Bhagalpur,    India    .  .       75,560 
Bhaunagar,    India    .  .       56,442 
Bhopal,   India    77,023 
Bialystok,     Russia...       63,040 
Bielefeld,     Germany.       71,796 
Bikanor,   India    53,075 
Bilbao,    Spain    83,300 
Blrkenhead, 
England     121,123 
Birmingham, 
England     563,629 
Blackburn,     England    136,959 
Bochum,    Germany    .     118,464 
Bogota,    Colombia...     123,000 
Bologna,    Italy    165,000 
Bolton,    England    .  .  .     187.824 
Bombay,   India    776,006 
Bonn.    Germany    ....       81,996 
Bootle,  England   69,393 
Bordeaux,    France    .  .     251,917 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France     51,201 

Limoges,    France    .  .  .       88.597 
Lincoln,  England   .  .  .       55,296 
Linden,  Germany    .  .  .       57,941 
Linz.  Austria                       58  791 

Ljsb^on^Portugal    .    .     356*009 

Dudley,     England  50,678 
Duisburg,  Germany    .     192,346 
Dumbarton,    Scotland    115,176 
Dunaburg,    Russia    ..       65,906 
Dundee,   Scotland   ...     164269 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand     56,020 
Durban,    Natal    79  000 
Diisseldorf,    Germany    253,274 
Dvinsk,    Russia    69,675 

East  Ham,    England.       95,989 
Edinburgh,    Scotland.    336,577 
Ekaterinburg,    Russia      55,448 
Ekaterinodar,    Russia      65,697 
Ekaterinoslaf,   Russia    135,552 
Elberfeld,     Germany.     162.853 
Elbing,   Germany    ...       55,627 
Elizavetgrad,    Russia.       66,182 
Erfurt,  Germany  ....       98,849 
Essen,  Germany   ....     231,360 

Faizabad,   India    ....       75,085 
Farakhabad,  India  ..       67,338 
Fez,    Morocco     140,000 
Firenze,   Italy    227,000 
Flensburg,   Germany.       53,771 
Rlorence,   Italy    205,589 
Foggia,  Italy   53,151 
Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany      .  .  .                334  978 

Liverpool,   England    .     760*,357 
Livorno,    Italy  .               108  000 

Lodz,    Russia    35l',570 
London,    England  6,580,616 
Lorca,   Spain    69.836 
Lubeck,  Germany  ...       91,541 
Lublin,    Russia    50,385 
Lucca,  Italy  74  971 

Lucknow,    India    264,049 
Ludwigshafen,      Ger- 
many                                 72  286 

Ispahan,    Persia    80^000 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
Russia    64,628 
Ixelles,   Belgium  ....       62,979 

Jabalpur,  India  90,316 
Jaipur,   India   160,167 
Jalandhar,    India    .  .  .       67,735 
Jassy,   Roumania    .  .  .       80,000 
Jerez,  Spain   .                     63  473 

Lyon,  France  472,'ll4 

Macao.  China   —  ...      63,991 
Madras,  India    509,346 
Madrid,  Spain   539,835 
Madura,  India  105,984 
Magdeburg,  Germany    239,559 
Mainz,  Germany  ....       91,541 
Malaga,  Spain   130,109 
Malines,  Belgium    ...       68,101 
Malmo,    Sweden    81,120 
Manaos,   Brazil    50,000 
Manchester,   England    655,435 
Mandalay,  €ndia   183,816 
Manila,    P.   1  219,928 
Manipur    India        .           67  093 

Bournemouth,    Eng- 
land               72  368 

Bradford,    England..     293,983 
Braga,    Portugal   ....       24,202 
Brandenburg,   Ger- 
many           51,239 
Bremen,   Germany    .  .     214,861 
Brescia,   Italy    70,614 
Breslau,   Germany    .  .     470,904 
Brest,    France    85,294 
Brest-Litovsk, 
Russia    .        .                    50  755 

Jerusalem,  Turkey  in 
Asia    70,000 
Jhansi,  India                       55  724 

Jodphur,   India    60,437 
Johannesburg,  Trans- 
vaal       158,580 
Jokjokarta,  Java   .  .  .       58,229 
Jubbulpore,  India   .  .-.     190,316 
Jullunbur,  India   ....       67,737 

Kabul,    Afghanistan.       70,000 
Kagoshima,   Japan...       59,001 
Kaiserieh,    Turkey   in 
Asia    72,000 

Brighton,    England    .     130,926 
Brisbane,    Australia..     122,815 
Bristol,   England   377,642 
Bromberg,     Germanv.       54,231 
Bruges,    Belgium    .  .  .       53,897 
Brunn,    Austria     ....     109,346 
Brunswick,  Germany      136,397 
Brusa,   Turkey   in 

Manissa,     Turkey     In 
Asia    50  000 

Mannheim,    Germany    163,693 
Maria    Theresiopol, 
Hungary    82,122 
Marsala,   Italy  6V,  567 
Marseille.    France    .  .     617,498 
Maskat,  Arabia  60,000 
Maulman,  India    58,446 
Asia             .                        60  000 

Frankfort-on-Oder, 
Germany    64,304 
Freiberg,  Germany  ..       74,098 
Freiburg,  Germany  ..       61,504 
Fuchau,    China    624,000 
Fukui,   Japan  50,396 
Fukuoka,  Japan   ....       82,106 
Flirth,    Germany   60,635 
Fyzbad,  India   75,085 

Galatz,   Roumania    .  .       66,000 
Gateshead,    England.     131,024 
Gaya,   India    71,288 
Gelsenkirchen,       Ger- 
many         147,005 
Geneva,  Switzerland.     121,200 
Genoa,  Italy                        234  710 

Brussels,    Belgium.  .  .     637,807 
Bucharest,  Roumania     300,000 
Budapest,     Hungary.     732,322 
Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 

Kaiserslautern,    Ger- 
many                                  52  306 

Kanazawa,    Japan..       110*994 
Kandahar,  Afghanis 
tan  60,000 

Mechlin,    Belgium    ..       59,218 
Medellin,   Colombia    .       60,000 
Medina,      Turkey     in 
Asia    50,000 
Meerut,    India    118,129 
Mekinez,    Morocco    .  .       56,000 
Melbourne,    Australia    508,450 
Merthyr  Tydfll.  Wales      69,227 
Meshed,  Persia    60,000 
Messina,  Italy   149,778 
Metz,  Germany    60,419 
Mexico,    Mexico    344,721 
Middlesborough,    Eng- 
land          105,255 
Milan,  Italy    584,000 
Minsk,   Russia    91.912 
Mirzapur,    India    ....       79,862 
Modena,   Italy   64,813 
Moji,  Japan    55,682 
Molenbeek,   Belgium.       61,122 
Monsul,  Turkey  61,000 
Monterey,   Mexico  ...       62,266 
Montevideo,    Uruguay    316,000 
Montlucon,    France..       35,062 
Montpelier,     France..       77,114 
Montreal,     Canada...     267,730 
Moradabad.    India    ..       75,128 
Morocco,    Morocco...       60,000 
Moscow,  Russia    ...     1,359,254 
Mukden,    China   160,000 
MUlhausen,    Germany      94,498 
Mtilheim-on-Rhine, 
Germany    50,811 
Miilheim-on-Ruhr, 
Germany   93,599 

Bukharest,  Roumania    282,071 
Burnley,    England...     106,267 
Burton-upon-Trent, 
England     .  .  -.  54,453 
Bury,    England    59,234 
Byelostok,    Russia...       91,695 

Cadiz,  Spain  ..                    69,382 

Karachi,   India    ....       116,663 
Karlsruhe,    Germany.    111,249 
Kashgar,    Turkestan.       75,000 
Kazan,    Russia    143,707 
Kecskemet,    Hungary      57,812 
Kerbela,     Turkey     in 
Asia    65  000 

Kerman,    Persia    ....       60,000 
Kharkof,    Russia    .  .  .     173,989 
Khatmandu,    Nepal..       50,000 
Kherson,  Russia   ....       59,076 
Kiauchau,    China    ...       80,000 
Kief,    Russia    319,000 
Kiel,    Germany    163,772 
King's    Norton,    Eng- 
land        .                            57  120 

Genova,    Italy    275*000 
Georgetown,   British 
Guiana    53,176 

Cagliari.   Italy  53,747 

Calais,    France    66,627 
Calcutta,   India   1,026.987 
Calicut,    India    76,981 
Canton,    China    900,000 
Cape    Town,    Cape   of 
Good  Hope   99,113 
Caracas,    Venezuela..       72.429 
Cardiff,   Wales   195,303 
Cartagena,    Spain....       99,871 
Cassel,     Germany....     120,467 
Catania,  Italy    163,000 
Cawnpur,    India    197,170 
Changsha,   China    .  .  .     230,000 
Charlottenburg,     Ger- 
many         189,305 

Ghent,    Belgium    ....     162,763 
Gladbach,   Germany.  .       58,023 
Glasgow,    Scotland...     809.986 
Gleiwitz,    Germany...       61.326 
Gloucester,    England.       53,926 
Gorakhpur,  India   .  .  .       64,148 
Gorlitz,  Germany    .  .  .       83,766 
Gottenborg,  Sweden..     162,480 
Govan,  Scotland    ....       76,351 
Granada,    Spain    75,900 
Gratz,    Austria     138,080 
Great  Grimsby,   Eng- 
land                          68  153 

Kingston-upon-Hull, 
England     .    .      .  .         275  552 

Kioto    Japan                     380  668 

Kirin.   China    250,000 
Kishenef,   Russia    ...     125,787 
Kobe,    Japan    378,197 
Koblenz,  Germany   .  .       53,897 
Kokand,      Russia     in 
Asia                                     81  354 

Greenock,    Scotland..       70,253 
Grenoble,  France    .  .  .       73,022 
Groningen,    Nether- 
lands            75,370 
Grosswardein,    Hun- 
gary           50,177 
Guadalajara,     Mexico    101,208 
Guatemala    125,000 
Guayaquil,    Ecuador.       80,000 
Gwalior,  India  119,433 

Haarlem.  Netherlands     68,518 
Hagen,    Germany    .  .  .       77,567 
Hague,    Netherlands.     234,459 
Haidarabad.    India     .     448.446 
Hakodate.  Japan    .  .  .       S7.875 
Halifax.    England   ...     111,911 
Halle,    Germany    ....     169,916 
Kama,  Turkey  In  Asia      60,000 
Hamburg,    Germany.     802,793 
Hamilton,    Ontario, 
Canada                             52  634 

Kongmun,   China    .  .  .       62,000 
Koniah,      Turkey     in 
Asia    60,000 
KSnigsberg,  Germany    223,770 
Konigshute.  Germany       66,042 
Kovno,  Russia    73,743 
Krakow,   Austria    .  .  .     109,103 
Krementchug,  Russia      63.007 
Kristiania.   Norway..     227,626 
Kumamoto,  Japan    .  .       61,233 
Kumbakonam,    India.       59.673 
Kure    Japan                      100  679 

Chefu,  China    100,000 
Chemnitz,    Germany.     244,927 
Chifu,   China    100,000 
Chingtu,  China   1.000,000^ 
Chinkiang,     China...     182,000 
Cholan,    China     129,721 
Christchurch,    New 
Zealand            67,878 

Multan,   India    87,394 
Munich,    Germany    .  .     538,983 
Munchen    Glen,    Ger- 

Christiana,     Norway.     227,626 
Chungking,    China.  .  .     610,000 
Clermont,     France...       58,363 
Coimbatore,    India...       53,080 
Cologne,    Germany...     428,  7°2 
Colombo,    Ceylon  158.228 
Combaconum,    India.       59,378 
Concepcion,    Chile    .  .       55.330 
Constantine,     Algeria      58,435 
Constantinople,     Tur- 
key                        .      .1,106,000 

Kursk,  Russia   75,721 
Kwala  Kangsa,  Straits 
Settlements  77,234 
Kyota,   Japan    442,462 

Lahore,   India    202,964 
Lanchau,   China    ....     500.000 
La  Paz,   Bolivia  78.856 
La  Plata,  Argentina.       80.000 
Lashkar,  India   89,154 
Lausanne,  Switzerland     60,000 
Leeds,    England    484,012 

Mtinster,    Germany...       81,468 
Murcia,  Spain  111,539 
Muttra,    India    60,042 
Mysore,  India    68,111 

Nagoya,  Japan    378,231 
Nagpur.  India    127,734 
Nagy-Koros,  Hungary      50,177 
Namangan,  Russia  in 
Asia                                   62  017 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  514,134 
Cordoba,    Argentina..       53,000 
Cordova,   Spain    58,275 
Cork,    Ireland    76.122 

Handsworth,  England      52,921 
Hangchau,    China    .  .     350,000 
Hankau,   China  820,000 

Nanchang,  China   ...     300,000 
Nankin,   China    267,000 
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Nantes,    France    133,247 

Naples,    Italy 596,000 

Navanagan,    India    .  .  53,844 

Nawangar,    India    ...  53,844 

Negapatam,   India    . .  57,190 

Newcastle,   Australia.  58,620 

Newcastle,  England. .  281,584 
New  Gautemala,   Gau- 

temala    96,560 

Newport,   England...  78,336 

Nice,   France    134,232 

Niigata.   Japan    61,616 

Nikolaief,   Russia   .  .  .  92,012 
Nimegven,  Netherlands   54,735 

Nimes,   France 80,184 

Ningpo,  China 260.000 

Niuchwang,  China   .  .  52,000 
Nizhni  Novgorod,  Rus- 
sia     90,053 

Northampton,  England    97,752 

Norwich,    England...  124,136 

Nottingham,  England  263,443 

Novo  Cherkask,  Russia  51,963 

Nuremberg,   Russia    .  294,426 

Oberhausen,  Germany  52.166 

Odessa,    Russia    449,673 

Offenbach,    Germany.  59,765 

Okayama,   Japan    .  .  .  93,421 

Oldham,    England    .  .  143,301 

Omdurman,     Egypt..  69,000 

Oporto,    Portugal    .  .  .  167,555 

Oran,    Algeria    106,577 

Orel,    Russia   69,735 

Orenburg,    Russia     .  .  72,425 

Orleans,    France    ....  68,614 

Osaka,    Japan    1,226,590. 

Osnabriick,  Germany  59,580 

Otaru,   Japan 91.281 

Ottawa,  Canada    ....  59.928 

Oulgaret,   India 54,965 

Ouro   Preto,    Brazil..  59,249 

Oxford,    England    .  .  .  52,774 

Padova,    Italy    82.281 

Padua,    Italy    82,281 

Paisley,  Scotland    ...  85,604 

Palembang,    Sumatra  53,788 

Palermo,    Italy    319,000 

Palma,    Spain    63.937 

Para,   Brazil   100,000 

Paris.    France    2,763,393 

Partick,  Scotland   .  .  .  54,274 

Patiala,   India    53,545 

Patna,    India    134,785 

Peking,  China 1,600,000 

Penang,  Straits  Settle- 
ments       94,086 

Pensa,   Russia    59,981 

Pernambuco,    Brazil.  150,000 

Perugia,    Italy    61,385 

Peshawar,    India    .  .  .  95,147 
Petrograd,    Russia. ..  1,678,000 

Pforzheim,     Germany  59.789 

Pilsen,   Austria    68,079 

Piraeus,    Greece      .  .  .  73.579 

Pisa,    Italy    61.321 

Pistoza,    Italy    62.606 

Plauen,    Germany    .  .  105,381 
Plymouth,     England.  124,180 
Pnum    Penh,    Cambo- 
dia       50,000 

Poltava,    Russia    ....  53,703 

Poona,   India    153,320 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  100,000 


Port  Louis.  Mauritius  52,740 

Porto    Alegre,    Brazil  100,000 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  54,100 

Porto  Novo,  Dahomey  50,000 

Portmouth,     England  214,726 

Posen,    Germany    .  .  .  136,808 

Potsdam,    Germany.  .  61,414 

Pozony,     Hungary...  65,867 

Prague,    Austria    ....  233,649 

Prato,    Italy    51.453 

Presburg,   Hungary    .  65,867 

Preston,   England   ..  .  118,519 

Prisrend,     Turkey     .  .  50,000 

Pueblo,   Mexico 93,521 

Pu    Ket,    Siam 179,600 


Quebec,   Canada    ....       68,840 
Quito,    Ecuador   70,000 


Rampur,   India    78,758 

Rangoon,    India    234,881 

Ravenna,    Italy    64,031 

Rawalpindi,   India    .  .  87,688 

Reading,    England    .  .  82,995 

Reggia,  Emilia,  Italy  58.490 

Remscheid,    Germany  64,340 

Rennes',    France    ....  75,640 

Revel,    Russia    64,572 

Rheims,   France    109,859 

Rhondda,    Wales    . .  .  113,735 

Riga,    Russia    282,230 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  811,265 

Rixdorf,    Germany.  .  .  153,513 

Rochdale,    England..  89,653 

Rome,    Italy    575,000 

Rosario,    Argentina..  150,000 

Rostock,  Germany  .  .  60,793 

Rostof,    Russia    119,476 

Rotherham,    England  54,348 
Rotterdam,       Nether- 
lands       411,635 

Roubaix,    France    .  .  .  121,017 

Rouen,   France    118,459 


Saharanpur,     India.  .  66,254 

Saigon,  Anam    50,870 

St.  Denis,    France    ...  64,790 

St.  Etienne,    France..  146,788 
St.  Gallen,    Switzerl 

land     55,400 

St.  Giles.    Belgium...  56,750 

St.  Helens,    England.  95.161 

St.  Nazaire,  France.  .  235,762 

St.  Quentln,    France..  52,778 

Saharanpur,  India    .  .  66,254 

Sakai,  Japan   61,103 

Salem,    India    70.621 

Salford,   England    ...  241.950 

Salonika,  Turkey    .  .  .  150,000 

Samara,    Russia    ....  89,399 

Samarang,  Java   ....  96,600 
Samarkand,  Russia    in 

Asia    58,194 

San  Louis  Potosi,  Mex- 
ico      61,019 

San  Salvador.  Salvador    59,540 

Santander,   Spain    .  .  .  54.694 

Santiago.    Chile     ....  332.724 

Sao    Paulo.    Brazil...  348.000 

Sapporo,   Japan   70.084 

Saragossa.    Spain    . .  .  99,118 

Saratof,   Russia 137,147 

Sasebo,  Japan 93,051 


Schaerbeck,  Belgium  66,617 

Schoneberg,  Germany  141,010 

Sebastopol,    Russia...  53,595 

Sendai,  Japan    97,944 

Seoul,    Korea    150,000 

Seville,    Spain    148,315 

Shahjahanpur,     India  76,458 

Shanghai,    China    ...  651.000 

Shasi,  China 86,000 

Sheffield,   England    .  .  470,958 

Shidzvoka,    Japan    .  .  58,254 

Shimonoseki,    Japan.  58,254 

Shiraz,    Persia   50,000 

Sholapur,  India 75,288 

Sialkot,    India    57,956 

Siangtan,    China    ....  850,000 

Singan,   China    875,000 

Singapore,  Straits  Set- 
tlements      193,089 

Skutari,    Turkey-in- 

Asia    80,000 

Smethwick,   England.  54,560 
Smyrna,    Turkey    in 

Asia     201,000 

Sofia,    Bulgaria    100,000 

Southampton,       Eng- 
land       124,667 

South    Shields,    Eng- 
land      117,627 

Spandau,    Germany..  70,295 

Spezia,    Italy    65,612 

Strinagar,   India    ....  122,618 

Stettin,  Germany    ...  224,119 

Stockholm,    Sweden..  339,582 

Stockport,    England..  103,706 
Stockton-on-Tees, 

England     51,476 

Strasburg,    Germany.  167,678 

Stuttgart,    Germany..  249,286 

Suchau.   China 500,000 

Sunderland,    England  159,378 

Surabaya,  Java 150,198 

Surakarta,    Java    ....  125,006 

Surat,    India   119,300 

Swansea,   Wales    98,30-5 

Swatow,   China    67,000 

Sydney.    Australia    .  .  508,501 

Szegedin,    Hungary..  102,991 

Taganrog,  Russia  ..'.  58,928 
Tamsui,    Formosa    .  .  100,000 
Tananarive,    Madagas- 
car      55,579 

Tanjore,    India    57,870 

Tanta,    Egypt    54,437 

Taranto,    Italy     60,733 

Tashkend,    Turkestan  155,673 

Tazriz,   Persia    200,000 

Teheran,    Persia    ....  280,00-0 

Temesvar,    Hungary.  53,033 

lands     259,012 

Tientsin,    China    .      .  800,000 

Tiflis,   Russia        159,590 

Tojama,    Japan     57,437 

Tokat,       Turkey       in 

Asia    60.0'CO 

Tokushina,   Japan    .  .  65,561 

Tokyo,    Japan    2,186,079 

Tomsk,       Russia       In 

Asia    67,419 

Torino,    Italy    371,000 

Toronto,    Canada    . .  .  208.040 

Tottenham,     England  102.519 

Toulon,   France 103,549 

Toulouse,   France    .  .  .  149,438 


Tour,  France 67,601 

Tourcoing,  France   .  .  67,601 

Tourcoing,  France    .  .  81,671 

Trichinopoli,    India..  104,721 

Trieste,    Austria    221,993 

Trivandrum,     India.  .  57,882 

Troyes,   France    53,447 

Tsaritsyn,     Russia...  55,186 

Tucuman,     Argentina  55,000 

Tula,    Russia    114,733 

Tunis,    Tunis    176,500 

Turin,   Italy    335,656 

Tver,   Russia    53,544 

Tynemouth,    England  51,514 


Ulm,    Germany    51,820 

Umballa,    India    ....  78,638 

Utrecht,   Netherlands  116,783 

Valencia,    Spain    213.530 

Valetta,    Malta    61,268 

Valladolid,   Spain    .  .  .  68,789 

Valparaiso,  Chile    .  .  .  162,447 

Venice,   Italy    151,840 

Versailles,     France  .  .  54,820 
Vienna,    Austria    ....2,085,888 

Vilna,    Russia    162,633 

Vitebsk,    Russia    ....  65,871 
Voronezh,    Russia 


Wakayama,    Japan.. 

Wallasey,    England.. 

Walsall,    England    .  . 

Walthamstow,      Eng- 
land     

Warrington,    England 

Warsaw,   Russia    .    .  . 

Wenchau.  China 

West    Bromwich, 
England 

West    Ham,    England 

West   Hartlepool, 
England     

Wiesbaden,    Germany 

Wigan,  England 

Willesden,     England. 

Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 

Wolverhampton, 
England    

Worcester,    England. 

Wuchang,    China    . 

Wauchau,    China    ... 

Wuhu,  China 

Wiirzburg,   Germany. 

Tarkand,    China.. 
Yarmouth.     England. 

Yarsolaf,  Russia 

Yelizavethgrad,    Rus- 
sia    

Yelizavethgrad.    Rus- 


Yekaterinoslaf,     Rus- 
sia     

Yokohama.  Japan  .  . 
Yokosuka,  Japan  . . . 

York,    England    

Zagreo,  Hungary  .  . . 
Zanzibar,  Zanzibar. . 
Zaragoza,  Spain  .... 
Zhitomer,  Russia  .  .  . 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Zwickau,  Germany.. 


71,071 

77,303 
53,580 
99,399 

95.125 

72,276 

756,425 

80,000 

70,457 
321,767 

62,610 
100,953 

90.678 
114,815 

90,204 

104,638 
50,139 

800,000 
59,000 

128,000 
80,327 


100.000 
53,430 
70,616 

61,488 
65,606 

135.552 

394.303 

70.9R4 

87.004 

61.002 

50  000 

99.118 

80.787 

183,500 

68,502 
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The  Sun 


The  center  of  the  solar  system  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  distant  from  the  earth  93,000,000 
miles,  to  have  a  diameter  of  865,000  miles, 
and  a  bulk  of  330,000  times  that  of  the 
earth;  specific  gravity  1.41.  It  has  a  seem- 
ing diural  motion  from  east  to  west  caused 
by  the  earth's  axis,  and  an  annual  motion 
through  the  ecliptic  caused  by  the  earth's 
revolutions  around  the  sun.  From  these 
motions  we  get  the  variations  of  day  and 
night  and  the  seasons.  Large  spots  are 
observed  on  the  sun — increasing  in  size 
to  60,000  miles  in  diameter — which  form 
and  disappear  at  irregular  intervals.  These 
spots  are  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sun's 
photosphere  and  cooler  in  the  center,  and 
appear  to  be  formed  by  descending  currents 
of  gasses.  They  seem  to  be  most  numerous 
and  extenisve  in  periods  of  11  years  apart 
with  31/2  years  between  their  maximum  and 
minimum.  Investigation  of  the  solar  light 
shows  that  in  its  atmosphere  are  present 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  calcium,  radium,  helium, 
sodium,  mangesiun:,  lead,  uranium,  alumi- 
num, and  other  elements,  but  that  into  its 
composition  enter  others  unknown  to  us. 
The  sun's  temperature  is  such  that  it  is 


estimated  that  each  square  metre  of  the 
sun  radiates  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat 
per  minute  to  raise  10,000  kilograms  of 
water  from  freezing  to  boiling  point.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  sun  has  an  influ- 
ence on  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  is  re- 
garded by  astronomers  as  a  star,  the  same 
as  Sirius  or  any  of  the  stars  which,  as  the 
center  of  systems  like  ours  that  revolve 
around  them,  are  suns  also — the  word  sun 
enters  into  many  phrases  and  compounds. 
The  midnight  sun  is  the  glowing  sun  beheld 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  at  mid- 
night; a  sun-bath,  i.  e.,  an  exposure  of  the 
nude  body  to  the  sun's  rays  is  believed  to 
have  therapeutic  value;  the  sun  dance  is 
an  Indian  dance,  of  a  tribal  and  religious 
character,  sometimes  employed  as  a  war 
dance;  the  sun's  way,  in  astronomy,  is  the 
path  in  space  traversed  by  the  sun  with 
its  attendant  system  toward  a  point  in  the 
heavens  which  by  recent  determination  is 
near  the  star  Vega ;  a  sun-god  in  mythology 
is  one  of  the  ancient  personifications  of  that 
luminary,  as  the  Roman  Apollo,  the  Greek 
Helios,  the  Egyptian  Ra,  or  the  Vedic  Indra. 


The  Moon 


The  Satellite  of  the  Earth,  revolving 
around  it  from  the  west  to  east  in  a  period 
of  one  "synodic"  month.  The  change  from 
crescent  to  full  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  moon  relative  to  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  for  only  the  one-half  facing  the  sun 
is  illuminated,  and  the  whole  of  this  illumi- 
nated portion  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
sun,  the  earth  and  the  moon  are  on  a 
straight  line,  at  full  moon.  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  237,000 
miles,  her  diameter  2,153  miles,  or  a  little 
less  than  3/11  of  that  of  the  earth,  her 
volume  being  therefore  about  1/49  of  that 
of  the  earth;  her  density  being  only  .577  of 
that  of  the  earth,  her  mass  is  consequently 
88  times  smaller.  The  Moon,  like  all  other 
satellites,  revolves  on  her  own  axis  in  ex- 


actly the  same  time  that  she  revolves 
around  the  earth,  always  presenting  the 
same  face  to  us,  so  that  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  one-half  of  her  surface.  It  pre- 
sents a  most  irregular  grouping  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  named  seas  and  lakes, 
"  though  the  moon  has  neither  water  nor 
atmosphere.  The  lighter  parts  of  the  moon 
are  mountains,  many  of  them  having  the 
form  of  craters,  some  of  which  are  100  miles 
across  and  20,000  feet  high.  The  American 
astronomer,  Lowell,  has,  1910,  offered  a 
hypothesis,  according  to  which  volcanoes 
probably  never  existed  on  the  moon,  but 
that  what  appear  to  be  craters  are  the  soli3i- 
fied  marks  left  by  large  meteorites,  which 
were  attracted  when  yet  in  a  liquid  state. 


The  Stars 


ordinary  observation  though  all  are  in  mo- 
tion.    To   the  naked   eye   the   number   of 

—  ~  „ ^  6^^^6  p^vo »-„.     these  fixed  stars  visible  is  from  four  to  six 

In  astronomy  the  name  is  limited  to  fixed     thousand;  but  the  telescopes  of  the  great 
stars  or  those  that  appear  immovable  to  the     observatories  reveal  perhaps  thirty  to 


Luminous  celestial  bodies  situated  at 
such  a  distance  from  our  world  and  system 
as  to  seem  but  glittering  points  in  the  sky. 
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millions.  Their  magnitude  is  expressed  by 
a  scale  which  marks  the  brightest,  as  of  the 
first  magnitude;  those  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  of  the  sixth.  Several  hundred 
of  the  brighter  are  designated  according  to 
the  constellation  to  which  they  belong,  with 
the  additional  distinguishing  astronomical 
note  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  letter  or  number ; 
and  many  of  these,  like  Aldebaran,  still 
retain  the  name  given  them  by  the  old 
Arabian  astronomers.  There  are  double 
stars,  that  is,  stars  so  close  together  as  to 
be  indistinguishable  apart  without  a  tele- 
scope; binary  stars,  two  stars  revolving 
around  a  common  center;  multiple  stars,  of 
three  or  more  appearing  as  one ;  fixed  stars, 
that  is,  stars  so  far  beyond  our  system  as 
to  seem  to  be  fixed;  hazy  nebulous  stars; 
variable  stars  whose  brightness  varies;  tem- 
porary stars,  a  dozen  or  more,  that  blaze 


up  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  and  then  fade  away.  Shooting  stars  are 
meteors  that  have  entered  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere; a  star  cluster,  a  nebula  which 
the  telescope  solves,  perhaps,  into  a  group 
of  many  thousands.  The  distance  of  the 
stars  is  decided  by  parallax,  the  portion 
being  taken  with  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes and  delicate  instruments  in  opposite 
months  of  the  year,  say  October  and  March, 
when  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
affords  a  base  line  of  180,000,000  miles.  The 
distance  of  the  nearest  cannot  be  less  than 
20,000,000,000  miles.  Comparing  the  rela- 
tive brilliance  and  distance,  most  of  them 
must  be  three  times  or  more  as  large  and 
bright  as  the  sun.  Their  constituent  ele- 
ments are  the  same  as  our  own,  being  de- 
cided by  spectrum  analysis. 


The  Earth 


The  superficial  area  of  the  earth  is  196,- 
940,000  sq.  miles,  140,295,000  sq.  miles  of 
water  and  56,255,000  sq.  miles  of  land.  The 
three  great  oceans  comprise  the  Atlantic, 
41,321,000  sq.  miles;  Pacific,  68,634,000  sq. 
miles,  and  Indian  Ocean,  41.321.000  sq- 
miles. 

There  are  about  1,000,000  sq.  miles  of 
lake  and  river  surface  on  the  land  and 
1,910,000  sq.  miles  of  islands  in  the  seas. 
The  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator 
is  7,926  miles,  and  through  the  earth  at 
the  poles  is  7,899.5  miles.  The  average  ele- 
vation of  the  land  above  the  sea  level  is 
2,300.  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  be- 
low sea  level  is  12,600  feet. 

The  deepest  place  in  the  ocean  yet  found 
is  off  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  32,088 
feet.  The  highest  mountain  is  Mount 
Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  29,002  feet. 
This  gives  a  total  of  61,090  feet,  or  more 
than  liy%  miles  between  the  bottom  of  the 
oceans  and  the  top  of  the  land.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  is  something  over  1,500,- 
00,000,000.  One  billion  of  them  are  Orien- 
tals (Yellow  Races)  and  blacks.  Half  a  bil- 
lion comprise  the  white  races.  The  earth  is 
93,000,000  miles  from  the  sun  and  237,000 
miles  from  the  moon. 

TABLE  OF  THE   LARGEST   LAKES   IN 
THE  WORLD 

The  United  States  has,  by  far,  a  larger 
numbor  of  lakes  thar-  any  other  country  in 
the.  world.  The  state  of  Minnesota  has 
more  lakes  than  any  other  state.  That 
state  has  over  one  thousand  fresh  water 


lake?.  The  following  table  gives  the  size 
and  other  inf orrration  about  the  princ.pal 
lakes  in  the  world : 

The  World's  Greatest  Lakes 

Area  in 
Name  of  Lake.  Sq.  Miles 

Aral   Sea   26,000 

Caspian  Sea   170,000 

Dead  Sea  320 

Great  Salt  Lake 2,600 

Lake  Baikal  12,500 

Lake  Chapala  1,300 

Lake   Erie   9,600 

Lake  Huron    22,322 

Lake  Ladoga  7,000 

Lake  Michigan  22,450 

Lake  Nicaragua  3,650 

Lake   Ontario 7,250 

Lake  Superior    31,500 

Lake  Titicaca 4,0000 

Lake  Victoria  40,000 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  97  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  1,312  feet  below  sea  level. 

TABLE  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVERS  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  longest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  4,200  miles  in 
length.  The  Nile  in  Africa  is  the  next  long- 
est, with  3,700  miies.  The  Amazon  in 
South  America  is  the  widest  river  in  the 
world  near  its  many  mouths  and  its  total 
length  is  3,300  miles. 

Other  Principal  Rivers  of  the  World. 


Elevation 

Depth 

in  feet 

in  feet 

48 

97 

3,000 

1,312 

700 

4,200 

60 

1,600 

4,500 

7,000 

573 

210 

581 

700 

55 

730 

581 

870 

130 

240 

247 

738 

602 

1,008 

12,847 

700 

3,775 

240 

Name  of  River.    Length. 

Amur    2,700 

Arkansas    2,000 

Brahmaputra 1,800 

Camboja  2,600 

Colorado  2,000 

Columbia    1,400 


Name  of  River     Length. 

Congo  2,500 

Danube 1,800 

Dnieper    1,400 

Don 1,104 

Dwina  700 
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TABLE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
WONDERFUL  MOUNTAINS 

Nature  did  her  work  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  creation  of  mountains.  Many  books 
have  been  written  about  our  great  moun- 
tain heights  and  wonders.  The  United 
States  has  some  of  the  most  majestic  and 
inspiring  mountain  peaks  of  the  world.  The 
following  is  the  table  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tains of  the  earth: 

Name.  Location.  Height  (Ft.) 

Aconcagua,  Chile 23,083 

Ben-Nevis,  Scotland 4,406 

Blackburn,  Alaska 16,140 

Blanc,   Mt.,  France.... 15,781 

Brown,  Mt.,   Canada 9,055 

Cenis,  Mt.,  France 11,755 

Chinati  Peak,  Texas 7,730 

Cligman  Dome,  Tennessee 6,619 

Condor,  Argentina 21,128 

Crillon,  Alaska 15,900 

Dapsang,  Tibet 28,278 

Dhawaladhiri,  Asia  26,826 

Dickerman,  Washington 15,766 

Douglass,  Mt.,  Montana 11,300 

Everest,  Mt.,  India.. 29,141 

Fisherman,  California  14,448 

Fremont's  Peak,  Wyoming 13,790 

Gilbert  Peak,  Utah ^ 13,678 

Godwin-Austen,  India  28,278 

Harney  Peak,  South  Dakota..... 7,216 

Hermon,  Mt.,  Palestine 9,166 

Hogback,  Mt.,  Nebraska 5,084 

Hooker,  Mt.,  Canada 15,700 

Hyndman  Peak,  Idaho 12,078 

Itacolumi,  Brazil 5,740 

Itambe,  Brazil  4,300 

Kachanjanga,  India  28,156 

Katahdin,  Maine  5,200 

Korintje,  Sumatra  .' 12,480 

Kosciusko,  Mt.,  Australia 7,336 

Lebanon,  Mt.,   Syria 11,000 

Logan,  Mt.,  Canada 19,500 

Long's  Peak,  Colorado..... 14,271 

McKinley,  Alaska  20,464 

Mansfield,  Mt.,  Vermont 4,364 

Marcy,  Mt.,  New  York 5,344 

Massive,  Colorado   14,424 

Matterhorn,  Switzerland  14,780 

Mercedario,  Argentina  22,312 

Mercedario,  Mexico  22,397 

Miltsin,  Mt.,  Morocco 11,400 

Mitchell,  Mt,  North  Carolina 6,711 

Monte  Rosa,  Italy 15,217 

Olympus,  Greece  6,600 

Olympus,  Turkey  9,745 

Parnassus,  Greece 8.070 

Perdu,  Mont,  France 11,300 

Peaks   of   Otter,   Virginia 4,250 

Pike's   Peak,   Colorado 14,108 

Redslate  Peak,  California 13,400 

Roa,  Mt.,  Hawaii 17,500 

Rogers,  Mt.  (Grayson  Co.),  Virginia 5,719 

Roraima,   Venezuela  8,740 

Santa  Clara  Mountain,  New  Mexico 11,507 

Santa  Fe  Baldy  Peak,  New  Mexico 12,661 

Simpton,  Alps,   Switzerland 11,541 

Sinai,   Mt.,   Turkey 8,593 

Sitting  Bull,  Mt.,  Georgia 5,046 

Snehaetten,  Norway  7,566 

Snowdon,  Wales  3,571 

Sorata,  Bolivia  21,490 

Spruce,  Mt.,  (Pendleton  Co.)  W.  Va 4,860 


St.  Bernard,  Switzerland 8,110 

St.  Gothard,  Switzerland 10,500 

Truchas  Peak,  New  Mexico 13,275 

Vancouver,  Alaska  15,666 

Washaku   Needle,   Arizona 12,000 

Washington,  Mt.,  New  Hampshire 6,293 

Wheeler  Peak,  Nevada 13,058 

Whitney,  California 14,502 

Ymansfield,   Norway 8,543 

TABLE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Product.  States  Where  Grown. 

Barley — California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Wisconsin. 

Cotton — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Flax — Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee. 

Fruit — California,  Delaware,  Florida,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

Hemp — Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee. 

Hops — California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Wisconsin. 

Maize — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas. 

Oats — Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. 

Potatoes— Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 

Rice — Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina. 

Rye — Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin. 

Sugar  Cane — Alabama,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico. 

Tobacco — Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

Wheat — California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia. 

THE  PARCEL  POST 

A  general  parcel  post  for  the  U.  S.  was 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  24,  1912, 
and  took  effect  January  1,  1913.  This  cov- 
ers fourth-class  mail  matter  and  embraces 
all  matters,  including  farm  and  factory 
products,  now  embraced  in  either  first,  sec- 
ond or  third  class;  since  March  16,  1914, 
books  are  included. 

The  U.  S.  and  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, excepting  the  Philippine  Islands,  are 
divided  into  units  of  area  which  are  the 
basis  of  eight  postal  zones.  The  zones  rep- 
resent an  area  having  a  mean  radial  dis- 
tance of  50,  140,  300,  600,  1,000,  1,400, 
1,800,  all  beyond  1,800  miles  from  the  cen- 
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ter  of  any  given  unit  of  area  which  is  the 
mailing  point.  Parcels  are  not  to  exceed 
72  in.  in  combined  length  and  girth;  the 
weight  limit  for  the  first  two  zones  is  50 
Ibs.,  that  for  all  other  zones  20  Ibs.  Parcels 
weighing  4  ounces  or  less  are  mailable  at 
the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce,  regardless  of  distance.  Par- 
cels weighing  more  than  4  ounces  are  mail- 
able  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being 
considered  a  full  pound.  The  rate  of  pos- 
tage on  parcels  and  books  weighing  8  ounces 
or  less  is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  and  on  those  weighing  more 
than  8  ounces  the  pound  rates  apply : 


Weight 
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J« 
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Rate 
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£ffi 
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Nos 
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lib. 
2  Ibs. 
3  Ibs. 
4  Ibs. 
5  Ibs. 
6  Ibs. 
7  Ibs. 
8  Ibs. 
9  Ibs. 
10  Ibs. 
11  Ibs. 
12  Ibs. 
13  Ibs. 
14  Ibs. 
15  Ibs. 
16  Ibs. 
17  Ibs. 
18  Ibs. 
19  Ibs. 
20  Ibs. 
21  Ibs. 
22  Ibs. 
23  Ibs. 
24  Ibs. 
25  Ibs. 
26  Ibs. 
27  Ibs. 
28  Ibs. 
29  Ibs. 
30  Ibs. 
31  Ibs. 
32  Ibs. 
33  Ibs. 
34  Ibs. 
35  Ibs. 
36  Ibs. 
37  Ibs. 
38  Ibs. 
39  Ibs. 
40  Ibs. 
41  Ibs. 
42  Ibs. 
43  Ibs. 
44  Ibs. 
45  Ibs. 
46  Ibs. 
47  Ibs. 
48  Ibs. 
49  Ibs. 
50  Ibs. 

$.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.30 

$.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
11 

$.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
11 

$.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
18 

$.07 

,*15 
.19 
.23 
.27 
.31 
.35 
.39 
.43 
.47 
.51 
.55 
.59 
.63 
.67 
.71 
.75 
.79 
.83 

$0.08 
.14 
.20 
.26 
.32 
.38 
.44 
.50 
.56 
.62 
.68 
.74 
.80 
.86 
.92 
.98 
1.04 
1.10 
1.16 
1.22 

$0.09 
.17 
.25 
.33 
.41 
.49 
.57 
.65 
.73 
.81 
.89 
.97 
1.05 
1.13 
1.21 
1.29 
1.37 
1.45 
1.53 
1.61 

$0.11 
.21 
.31 
.41 
.51 
.61 
.71 
.81 
.91 
1.01 
1.11 
1.21 
1.31 
1.41 
1.51 
1.61 
1.71 
1.81 
1.91 
2.01 

$0.12 
.24 
.36 
.48 
.60 
.72 
.84 
.96 
1.08 
1.20 
1.32 
1.44 
1.56 
1.68 
1.80 
1.92 
2.04 
2.16 
2.28 
2.40 

.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 

.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 

.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 



Parcels  weighing  over  4  ounces  must  be 
mailed  at  a  post  office,  branch  post  office, 
named  or  lettered  station  or  such  numbered 
stations  as  may  be  designated  by  the  post- 
master, or  delivered  to  a  rural  or  other  car- 
rier duly  authorized  to  receive  such  matter. 
No  special  stamps  are  required.  A  mailable 
parcel  on  which  the  postage  is  fully  prepaid 
may  be  insured  against  loss  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  its  actual  value,  but  not  to 
exceed  $25.00,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5 
cents,  and  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its 
actual  value  in  excess  of  $25.00,  but  not  to 
exceed  $50.00,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  10 
cents,  in  stamps,  such  stamps  to  be  affixed. 
Insurance  on  packages,  valued  under  $5.00 
costs  3  cents.  Parcels  may  be  sent  special 
delivery  or  C.  0.  D.  on  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  10  cents  in  stamps  affixed.  On 
C.  0.  D.  parcels  the  person  receiving  the 
package  pays  for  the  return  money  order. 

The  parcel  post  reaches  not  only  every 
town  and  city  served  by  any  express  com- 
pany, but  also  many  millions  of  people  here- 
tofore without  such  service. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1910, 
created  a  board  of  trustees  to  control,  super- 
vise and  administer  a  postal  savings  sys- 
tem, and  authorized  one  depository  in  each 
state  and  territory  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. These  were  opened  January  3,  1911. 
After  four  months'  trial  the  system  was 
gradually  extended  until,  in  1912,  it  em- 
braced 12,812  post  offices,  300,000  deposi- 
tors, and  $28,000,000  in  deposits.  Certifi- 
cates are  issued  to  depositors  and  their 
accounts  are  kept  at  the  post  offices. 

Deposits  by  individuals  are  limited  to 
$100  in  any  one  month  or  $500  in  all;  they 
can,  however,  be  applied  to  purchase  U.  S. 
bonds  which  the  trustees  will  repurchase  at 
their  face  value  on  request.  In  1912  a  total 
of  $1,314,400  had  been  so  applied.  All 
deposits  are  required  by  law  to  be  redepos- 
ited  in  state  and  national  banks.  In  1912, 
7,357  banks  shared  these  deposits. 

TABLE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Area 
Park.  Location.  (acres) 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arizona 480 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon 159,360 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California 2,536 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 915,000 

Hawaii  National  Park,  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Hot  Spring's  Reservation,  Arkansas 911 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park.  California 82,880 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado 42,376 

Mount  Ranier  National  Park,  Washington 207,360 

Platt  National  Park,   Sulphur.   Oklahoma 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado 229,000 

Sequoia  National  Park,   California 161,59^ 

Sullys  Hill  Park,   North  Dakota 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,   South  Dakota 10,522 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming,  Montana, 

Idaho    2,142,720 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California 719.622 
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'ABLE  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  EXPRESS  COM- 
PANIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


System. 


Mileage. 


Express  Co. 


A  chison,    T  o  p  e  k  a   and 

Santa  Fe  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  10,668 
A  lanta,  Birmingham  and 

Atlantic    642 

A:lantic  Coast  Line 11,798 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  (B.&O.)  5,636 
B  mgor  and  Aroostook. . . .  631 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and 

Pittsburgh   586 

Canadian  Northern  (C.  N.)  4,553 
Canadian  Pacific  (C.  P.)..  13,322 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (C&O.)  2,369 
Chicago  &  Alton  (C.&A.)  1,033 
Chicago  and  E.  Illinois 

(C.  &  E.  I.) 1,282 

Chicago  and  North  West- 
ern (C.  &  N.  W.) 9,860 

Chicago,    Burlington    and 

Quincy  (C.   B.  &  Q.)...  11,222 
Chicago    Great     Western 

(C.  G.  W.) 1,428 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  and 

Louisville  (C.  I.  &  L.)..        622 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 

Paul  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)..  10,045 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 

Pacific  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.).     8,331 

Colorado  Midland 338 

Delaware  and  Hudson  (D. 

&  H.)  881      National 

Delaware,     Lacka  wanna 

and   Western    (D.   L.   & 

W.)    959      Adams 

Denver    and    Rio    Grande 

(D.  &  R.  G.)... 3,514 


627 

777 
1,027 


720 
4,787 
3,549 
8,060 

352 
8,073 
1,889 


1,444 
1,646 


Detroit  and  Mackinac. 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Iron- 
ton  (D.  T.  &  I.) 

Duluth,   South  Shore  and 

Atlantic  

Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern 

Erie 

Florida  East  Coast 

rand  Trunk  (G.  T.) 

Brand  Trunk  Pacific 

ISreat  Northern  (G.  N.)  . . 
iHocking  Valley  (H.  V.).. 

kllinois  Central  (I.  C.) 

Intercolonial   

International    and    Great 

1    Northern    , 1,160 

JKansas  City  Southern...        827 

Ibehigh  Valley  (L.  H.) 

•Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.. 
•Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  and 
I  Sa-ult  Ste.  Marie  (Soo) 
•Missouri,  Kansas  and 
I  Texas  (M.  K.  &  T.)... 
Missouri  Pacific  (M.  P.) . . 
l^ew  Orleans,  Mobile  and 

Ji  Chicago   ; 

mew  York  Central  and 
I  Hudson  River  (N.  Y.  C. 

1  &   H.    R.) 13,076 

•Jew    York,    New    Haven 

I  and  Hartford   6,393 

•lorfolk  Southern  900 

•lorfolk  and  Western 2,042 

•lorthern  Pacific  (N.  P.).     6,461 
Blorthwestern  Pacific  ....        401 

Pennsylvania    ^'X?, 

H'ere  Marquette  (P.  M.)..     2,314 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 
•It.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 

II  cisco  

t.    Louis  &  Southwestern 
an  Antonio  and  Aransas 


Wells  Fargo 

Southern 
Southern 
Wells  Fargo 
American 

American 

Canadian  Northern 

Dominion 

Adams 

American;  National 

Wells  Fargo 
American 
Adams 
Wells  Fargo 
American 
Wells  Fargo 

American 
Wells  Fargo 


Globe;  Wells  Fargo 
American 


TABLE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

When  the  automobile  came  into  use,  not 
many  years  ago,  it  was  predicted  that  the 
horse  and  mule  were  doomed,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  automobile,  motor  truck  and 
the  tractor.  But  despite  the  competition 
that  the  horse  and  the  mule  are  encounter- 
ing, their  numbers  have  largely  increased, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables 
regarding  them.  Other  domestic  anicals  are 
included : 


736      American 


Western 

Wells  Fargo 

Wells  Fargo 

Southern 

Canadian;   National 

Canadian 

Great  Northern 

Adams 

American 

Canadian;  Dominion 

Wells  Fargo 
Wells  Fargo 
American 
Adams 


4,103      Western 


3,865 
7,285 


American 
Wells  Fargo 


403      Southern 


American;  National 

Adams;  American 

Southern 

Southern 

Northern 

Wells  Fargo 

Adams 

Adams;  Dominion 

American 


1,992 

5,815 
1,754 


Wells  Fargo;  Southern 
Wells  Fargo 


724      Wells  Fargo 


an    Pedro,    Los    Angeles 

and  Salt  Lake 1,132 

iaboard  Air  Line 3,106 

rathern  9,479 

uthern  Pacific  (S.  P.)..  10,369 
pokane,      Portland      and 

Seattle  556 

exas  and  Pacific 1,901 

oledo,     St.     Louis     and 

Western    451 

nion  Pacific  (U.  P.) 8,052 

llrginian    504 

I'abash   (Wab.)    3,032 

Rbtern  Maryland 661 


American 
Southern 
Southern 
Wells  Fargo 

Northern;  Gt.  Northern 
Wells  Fargo 

National 
American 
Adams 
Wells  Fargo 
American 


Comparison  by  Years. 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Horses  

1919 

22,684,000 

$110.00 

1918 

21,563,000 

104.28 

1917 

21,210,000 

102.89 

1916 

21,159,000 

101.60 

1915 

21,195,000 

103.33 

1914 

20,962,000 

109.32 

Mules  

1919 

5,102,000 

132.50 

1918 

4,824,000 

128.74 

1917 

4,723,000 

118.15 

1916 

4,593,000 

113.83 

1915 

4,479,000 

112.36 

1914 

4,449,000 

123.85 

Milk  Cows  .. 

1919 

25,162,000 

85.25 

1918 

23,824,000 

70.59 

1917 

22,892,000 

59.63 

1916 

22,108,000 

53.92 

1915 

21,262,000 

55.35 

1914 

20,737,000 

53.94 

Other  Cattle 

1919 

45,129,000 

48.50 

1918 

43,546,000 

40.88 

1917 

41,689,000 

35.92 

1916 

89,812,000 

33.53 

1915 

37,067,000 

33.38 

1914 

35,855,000 

31.13 

Sheep  

1919 

50,100,000 

19.50 

1918 

48,900,000 

11.82 

1917 

47,616,000 

7.13 

1916 

48,625,000 

5.17 

1915 

49,556,000 

4.50 

1914 

49,719,000 

4.02 

Hogs  

1919 

80,156,000 

29.84 

1918 

71,374,000 

19.51 

1917 

67,503,000 

11.75 

1916 

67,766,000 

8.40 

1915 

64,618,000 

9.87 

1914 

58,933,000 

10.40 
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TABLE  OF  MOTOR  CARS  AND  STATE 

REVENUES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

From   reports   by   the    Office    of    Public 
Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


State. 


No.  of 
Cars. 


Motor 
Cycles. 


State 
Revenue. 


Alabama    32,873  1,240  $   217,700 

Arizona    19,890  868  117,643 

Arkansas  28,693           205,176 

California   306,916  30,498  2,846,030 

Colorado    87,460  4,504  296,808 

Connecticut  74,645  4,925  1,080,757 

Delaware  10,700  730  133,883 

Dist.  of  Columbia....     15,493           55,928 

Florida  27,000  800  170,000 

Idaho    24,731  752  412,641 

Georgia   70,324  1,600  229,653 

Illinois   340,292  13,740  1,588,835 

Indiana 192,194  10,315  1,096,159 

Iowa  254,462  4,187  2,249,655 

Kansas  159,343  5,599  830,878 

Kentucky 47,420  1,450  287,314 

Louisiana    28,394  382  166,835 

Maine  . 41,499  1,516  491,696 

Maryland  60,943  5,436  807,395 

Massachusetts    174,274  11,065  1,969,994 

Michigan  247,006  8,727  2,471,271 

Minnesota  54,009  11,000  100,000 

Mississippi 36,600  900  250,000 

Missouri  ,. 147,528  4,179  617,942 

Montana    42,749  923  290,936 

Nebraska  148,101  3,500  451,303 

Nevada 7,160  215  31,166 

New  Hampshire 22,267  2,218  425,305 

New  Jersey 141,918  13,198  1,923,164 

New  Mexico  14,086  345  80,843 

New  York  .'.  406,016  28,775  4,284,144 

North  Carolina 55,950  1,245  321,923 

North  Dakota 62,993  1,834  211,536 

Ohio 346,772  21,892  1,766,427 

Oklahoma   100,199  2,368  853,659 

Oregon  48,632  3,400  196,784 

Pennsylvania    325,153  24,567  3,268,025 

Rhode  Island 37,046  1,133  346,117 

South  Carolina  38,332  1,250  113,557 

South  Dakota  67,158  1,554  210,592 

Tennessee    48,000  1,000  322,200 

Texas   192,961  3,468  858,978 

Utah  24,076  1,385  170,707 

Vermont 21,633  758  363,541 

Virginia  55,661  2,135  518,566 

Washington    91,337  6,320  519,256 

West  Virginia  31,300  825  359,339 

Wisconsin    158,637  8,458  861,278 

Wyoming 12,523  352  57,421 

Total   4,983,340  257,522  $37,501,236 

Note: — Cars  in  above  table  include  motor  trucks 
and  commercial  vehicles.  Revenue  means  registra- 
tion and  license  revenues  received  by  each  state 
during  1919. 


In  1919  reports  give  the  numbers  of  pleas- 
ure automobiles  in  the  U.  S.  as  3,500,000. 
The  number  of  trucks  and  commercial 
vehicles  as  1,483,340,  making  a  grand  total 
of  4,983,340  of  pleasure  and  business  cars 
in  the  United  States  as  shown  by  states. 

The  latest  reports  credit  Canada  with 
200,000  cars  and  50,000  in  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Estimates  based  on  date  in 
1914  placed  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
all  the  European  countries  at  500,000,  or 
about  the  same  as  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut. According  to  the  available  reports, 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  existing  motor  cars 
in  the  world  are  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ic  and  about  10  per  cent  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  U.  S.  has  about  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  motor  cars  in  existence. 

TABLE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mineral. 


States  Where  Found. 


Aluminum — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia. 

Coal — Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia. 

Copper — Arizona,  Michigan,  Montana. 

Gold — California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Granite — Connecticut,  Georgia,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Iron — Alabama,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 

Lead — Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 

Manganese — Arkansas,  California,  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Marble — California,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont. 

Natural  Gas — Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia. 

Petroleum — California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
West  Virginia. 

Phosphate  of  Lime — Florida,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see. 

Platinum — California,  Nevada,  Oregon. 
Quicksilver — California,  Nevada,  Texas. 
Salt — Kansas,  Michigan,  New  York. 
Silver — Colorado,    Idaho,    Montana,    Nevada,    South 
Dakota. 

Tin— Alaska. 

Zinc— Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin. 
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